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CHAPTER  I 

CUTANEOUS  8KNSIBILITY 

Co:<niNTs. — 1.  Difference  between  modalUy  and  quality  of  sensations.  Johannes 
UiUlcr's  law  of  specific  energies.  2.  Different  intensities  of  Bensationa.  Weber's 
1>«  and  Fecbner's  law.  3.  Transformation  of  sensations  into  peraeiitiona : 
philosophical  theories.  1.  Four  modalities  of  cntaueous  sensation,  aooording  to 
Blii,  Goldscheider,  and  v.  Frey.  6.  Cutaneous  nerre-endings  for  sensations  of 
pressnn,  pain,  cold,  and  heat.  6.  Fhjsiological  ana!;sis  of  thennal  sensations 
(beat  and  cold).  7.  Touch  and  pressure  sensatians,  S.  Capacity  for  looalising 
cDtsDeous  sensations.     9.  Pain  sensatioos.     Bihliography. 

Movement  and  SeoBatioD  are  the  two  extremes  of  the  processus 
of  animal  life  \)j  which  the  orgamsm  is  brought  into  direct 
relation  with  the  outer  world.  Movements  are  always  objective 
in  character  and  can  be  studied  directly  by  external  observation. 
Sensations  are  invariably  subjective,  and  can  only  be  directly 
analysed  by  introspection,  and  indirectly  inferred  from  the 
expressional  movements  which  are  their  external  concomitants. 
It  follows  that  the  physiology  of  sensation  in  man  is  the  necessary 
starting-point  for  the  comparative  physiology  of  sensation  in 
animals ;  and  the  intimate  observation  of  our  own  consciousness 
is  the  only  available  basis  for  judging  the  psychical  activities  of 
animals  of  of  other  men. 

All  organs  of  the  body  that  are  supplied  with  afferent  nerves 
continually  send  information  of  their  functional  state  to  tlie 
central  nervous  system,  and  exert  a  reflex  controlling  influence 
along  the  efferent  nerves  without  passing  the  threshold  of 
consciousness.  At  other  times  they  send  to  the  centres  messages 
which  are  not  entirely  subconscious,  but  emei^e  vaguely  and 
indefinitely  in  consciousness  as  a  more  or  less  decided  sense  of 
well-being  or  the  reverse.  Or  again,  the  messages  from  the 
different  oi^ans  to  the  centres  may  definitely  cross  the  threshold 
of  coDScioosness  and  give  rise  to  distinct  sensations  which  differ 
in  quality  and  intensity. 

The  complete  excitation  or  functional  activity  of  a  sense  is 
always  a  psycho -physical  phenomenon — that  is  a  physiolt^oal 
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fact  intimately  associated  with  special  states  of  coDsciouBneas. 
Bat  very  few  of  the  impresBiona  that  reach  us  from  the  outer 
world,  or  from  our  own  hody,  enter  completely  into  consciousneae, 
because  the  attention  can  only  be  focussed  upon  a  small  part  of 
the  impressions  received. 

Sensations  are  diBtingiuBhed,  according  to  the  most  funda- 
mental difference  in  the  paycho  -  physical  phenomena  which 
constitute  them,  as  internal  and  external.  Internal  senaations 
tell  us  of  the  changes  within  our  body  and  psychical  personality ; 
external  sensations  bring  us  news  of  the  outer  world,  or  the 
changes  occurring  therein. 

Internal  sensations  are  always  vague,  indefinite,  and  often 
indefinable  in  character,  even  when  we  are  fully  aware  of  them ; 
often,  however,  they  operate  unconecioualy  and  modify  our . 
mentaUty,  without  being  distinctly  perceived.  Such  are  the 
senaations  of  pain,  hunger,  thirst,  nausea,  fatigue,  sexual  desire, 
etc.  The  name  coenaesthesia  (from  koivwi,  common,  ourdi^o-is, 
sensation)  is  often  applied  to  the  collective  internal  sensationa 
aroused  in  the  centres  by  the  excitations  that  reach  them  from 
the  viscera,  muscles,  and  surface  of  the  akin. 

External  sensations  are  more  exact  and  definite  in  character, 
hence  they  are  also  known  as  "specific  senaations."  They  are 
frequently  converted  into  perceptions,  which  are  objectified 
sensations,  i.e.  sensations  referred  to  an  external  cause  by  a 
psychical  act  which  includes  a  judgment,  even  if  an  unconscious 
one.  Consequently  external  senaations  are  the  substrate  of  all 
our  liigher  mental  functions  and  all  our  knowledge. 

The  phyaiological  neural  processea  that  accompany  the  sensory 
phenomena  arising  out  of  the  activity  of  the  senses  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  available  to  external  objective  observation;  so 
that  in  dealing  with  the  senses  the  physiologist  is  compelled  to 
borrow  freely  from  the  paychologieaf  terminology  derived  from 
subjective  observation,  and  the  missing  physiological  analyaia  of 
phenomena  is  to  some  extent  replaced  by  introspective  analysis. 
The  justification  of  this  method  depends  on  the  validity  of  the 
law  of  paycho-physioal  parallelism,  which  assumes  not  only  that 
functional  relations  exist  between  somatic  and  psychical  processes 
— which  is  indisputable — but  also  that  for  each  state  of  con- 
sciousness and  each  psychical  change  there  ia  a  corresponding 
state  and  change  in  the  concomitant  neural  process — which  is 
not  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  cannot  be 
demonstrated.  The  law  of  paycho-physical  parallelism  is  thus 
no  axiom,  as  many  have  supposed,  but  ia  merely  an  empirical 
and  provisory  hypothesis,  wtiich  enables  the  physiologist  in 
dealing  with  the  highest  functions  of  the  nervous  system  to 
remain  on  the  positive  ground  of  controllable  laws  and  phenomena, 
instead  of  straying  into  the  region  of  metaphysics  and  speculating 
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on  the  natare  of  peyohical  phenomena  apart  from  any  material 
sobetratc; 

L  The  Sfjue-organs  are  the  peripheral  instruiuents  of  uur 
aenaatioDS.  Most  of  the  senaory  nerves  are  so  arranged  at  the 
periphery  as  to  present  a  surbce  on  which  the  various  changes 
in  die  enTironmenC  can  operate.  With  this  object  the  nerve- 
endings  of  the  sensory  fibres  are  provided  with  specific  moohaniams 
which  are  partially  non-neural  (aense-oi^aDS  in  a  strict  sense),  and 
are  so  formed  and  adapted  as  only  to  allow  certain  definite  external 
alterations  to  act  on  and  excite  the  corresponding  nerve-fibres, 
while  abeolntely  or  relatively  excluding  the  action  of  any  other 
form  of  external  stimulation.  It  is  excluaively  by  means  of  the 
sense -oi^n  formed  by  the  eyeball  that  we  perceive  those 
rhythmical  vibrations  in  the  ether  which  we  call  li$ht;  it  is 
exclusively  by  the  cochlea  of  the  internal  ear  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  rhythmical  vibrations  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  that  we 
call  sound;  it  is  exclusirely  by  the  chemical  excitation  of  the 
olfactory  epitheliom  of  the  nasal  mucosa,  or  the  gustatory 
epithelium  of  the  lii^:ual  mucous  membrane,  that  we  are  aware 
of  smelt  or  taste. 

The  adequate  atiinvlns  for  any  given  sense  is  that  to  wliich  its 
organ  is  specially  adapted,  so  that  it  can  receive  it  and  be  effectu- 
ally excited  by  it ;  aU  other  kinds  of  stimuU  are  inade^wite  for 
that  sense-organ.  light,  for  instance,  is  the  adequate  stimulus 
for  the  retina,  sound  for  the  cochlea,  odoriferous  and  sapid  sub- 
stances for  the  organs  of  smell  or  taste.  Electrical  currents,  and 
physical  and  other  mechanical  means  which  can  also  excite  these 
eeoBe-organs,  are  inadequate  stimuli. 

Adequate  stimuli  are,  as  a  rule,  effective  only  when  they  act  on 
the  peripheral  sense-organ ;  they  are  not  always  capable  of  exciting 
the  sensory  nerve  directly.  The  most  vivid  hght  fails  to  excite 
visual  sensation  when  it  falls  on  the  stump  of  the  optic  nerve ; 
load  sounds  are  not  perceived  by  the  stump  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
though  to  this  there  are  some  exceptions.  Chemical,  thermal, 
and  mechaoical  stimuli  can  take  effect  aloug  the  course  of  the 
olfactory,  gustatory,  and  tactile  nerves;  but  they  must  be  of 
greater  intensity  than  is  required  to  evoke  sensations  of  smell,  taste, 
temperature,  and  touch  when  they  are  applied  to  the  peripheral 
end-organ.  Adequate  stimuli  therefore  become  effective  only 
when  may  act  on  the  terminal  sense-organs,  which  have  presum- 
ably beeh  adapted  to  them  by  a  long  evolutionary  development. 
Inadequate  stimuli,  on  the  contrary  (so  lar  at  least  as  we  know), 
can  act  on  any  part  of  the  sensory  nerve  aloug  its  course,  and  are 
less  effective,  or  even  ineffective,  when  applied  to  the  peripheral 
sense-oi^n. 

Little  is  known  at  present  about  the  specific  arrangement  of 
the  sense-organs,  whereby  they  are   specially  excitable   or  bus- 
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ceptible  to  one  particular  atimulus  while  absolutely  or  relatively 
inexcitable  to  stimuli  of  other  kinds.  It  is  not  &  sufficient 
explanation  of  this  fact  to  say  that  in  certain  cases  the  influence 
of  the  inadequate  stimuli  ia  hindered  or  impeded  by  the  topo- 
graphical position  of  the  sense-organs.  The  auditory  apparatus, 
for  example,  is  shielded  from  the  action  of  light,  of  mechanical 
impacts,  of  various  vapours ;  the  visual  apparatus  is  well  protected 
from  mechanical  and  chemical  stimuli.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
auditory  cells  are  perfectly  accesaible  to  sound-waves,  the  visual 
cells  to  light,  the  olfactory  cells  to  tbe  air  inspired,  the  gustatory 
cells  to  tbe  food-stufis  ingested.  These  statements,  which  neglect 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  aenBe-organs,  fail  to  explain  the 
specific  susceptibility  of  the  latter  to  given  stimuli.  What  is  the 
intrinsic  organic  condition  that  prevents  the  peripheral  organs  of 
taste  and  smell  from  reacting  to  light,  warmth,  or  mechanical 
pressure  (which  are  adequate  stimuli  for  the  visual  and  cutaneous 
nerves),  while  they  are  excessively  sensitive  to  certain  chemical 
stimuli  ?  From  the  teleological  point  of  view,  we  know  this  must 
be  so.  If  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell  were 
not  specifically  predisposed  to  react  to  chemical  stimuli,  but 
reacted  with  the  same  facility  as  the  skin  to  heat,  contact, 
and  pressure,  they  would  be  incapable  of  conveying  to  our 
consciousness  any  precise  intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
stimuli  to  wliich  they  are  adapted.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
specific  adaptation  of  tbe  retiua  to  light,  the  cochlea  to  sound,  etc. 
But  even  if  the  teleological  connection  between  the  specific  nature 
of  the  sense-organs  and  their  specific  function  is  plain,  we  are  still 
ignorant  as  to  the  internal  nature  of  their  respective  structures, 
on  which  depends  their  specific  excitability  to  different  kinds  of 
stimuli.  In  all  probability,  as  Fick  assures  us,  there  are  in  the 
peripheral  sense-organs  compounds  of  a  highly  unstable  molecular 
constitution,  which  are  decomposed  by  sUght  impacts,  and  thus 
develop  energy  which  acts  on  the  nerve  as  au  effective  stimulus. 

The  senses  can  be  distinguished  and  classified  either  by  their 
anatomical  situation,  or  by  the  nature  or  quahty  of  the  stimulus 
adequate  to  excite  them,  or.  lastly,  by  the  kind  of  sensation  which 
they  arouse  in  consciousness.  These  different  categories  mostly 
coincide.  Thus  vision  is  the  sense  of  the  eye,  for  which  the 
adequate  stimulus  is  light,  which  produces  visual  sensations ; 
hearing  is  the  sense  of  the  ear,  and  is  excited  by  tones  and  noises 
which  arouse  auditory  sensations  in  consciousness ;  taste  is  the 
sense  of  the  tongue,  and  is  excited  by  sapid  substances  that  arouse 

fuBtatory  sensations ;  smell  is  the  sense  of  the  nose,  and  is  excited 
y  odorous  substances  which  evoke  oll"actory  sensations.  But 
when  we  apply  the  anatomical  test  we  must  further  distinguish  a 
cutaneous  sense,  a  muscular  sense  (inclusive  of  tendons  and  joints), 
and  a  visceral  sense ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus,  we 
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mnet  add  to  the  cutaneoas  eenee  a  pressure  sense,  a  temperature 
sense,  and  a  pain  sense;  lastly,  according  to  the  quality  of 
sensation,  the  thermal  sense  must  be  subdivided  into  a  heat  sense 
and  a  cold  sense.  The  peychologioal  claasigcation,  founded  on 
the  dissimilar  nature  of  the  sensations,  is  evidently  the  most 
analytical  and,  therefore,  the  most  rational  to  employ  in  defining 
and  distinguishing  the  sense-organs. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  two  kinds  of  dissimilarity  can 
be  distinguished  in  the  comparative  study  of  sensations.  Helm- 
holtz  (1879)  made  a  distinction  between  differences  in  modality 
and  simple  differences  of  quahty.  Sensations  of  different  modality 
are  so  fundamentally  dissimilar  that  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  is  not  possible ;  no  degree  of  similarity,  nor  even  a  simple 
relation  of  intensity,  can  be  established  between  them.  No  one, 
for  instance,  can  say  whether  a  given  musical  tone  resembles  more 
closely  the  colour  red,  or  a  bitter  taste,  or  the  scent  of  musk ;  nor 
decide  whether  the  light  of  a  candle  is  stronger  or  weaker  than 
the  sensation  evoked  by  a  certain  solution  of  sugar,  a  given 
mosical  note,  a  sensation  of  pressure  or  temperature  in  the  skin. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  the  sensations  appreciable  within 
each  modahty,  we  can  indeed  recognise  quahtative  differences;  but. 
these  are  not  so  profound  as  to  make  impossible  a  reciprocal 
transition  Irom  one  to  the  other,  or  a  comparison  and  judgment 
of  their  greater  or  less  ^milahty,  greater  or  less  intensity.  Two 
separate  auditory  sensations  may  be  qualitatively  distinguished 
by  their  difference  of  pitch ;  it  is  also  possible  to  judge  which  of 
them  is  the  stronger.  The  colours  of  the  spectrum  not  only  present  a 
gradual  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  but  we  can  also  appreciate 
their  greater  or  less  resemblance  or  their  relative  brightness. 

The  differences  between  the  modalities  of  sensation  observed 
on  examining  the  higher  sense-organs  of  vision  and  hearing,  both 
in  their  mutual  relations  and  in  the  relations  between  each  of 
them  and  the  lower  sense-organs,  could  not  well  be  more  profound 
and  striking.  But  this  conspicuous  disparity  does  not  appear  on 
comparing  the  setuations  that  arise  from  the  less  well-developed 


Fick  (1879)  first  pointed  out  that  the  sensations  of  smell, 
taste,  touch,  temperature,  and  pain  are  modalities  not  so  different 
in  themselves  that  a  gradual  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is 
impossible.  Thus,  between  the  sensation  of  pricking  produced  by 
pepper  on  the  tongue  and  that  produced  by  a  solution  of  table 
salt,  the  former  being  a  tactile  and  the  latter  a  gustatory  sensation, 
a  gradual  transition  is  possible  by  means  of  a  series  of  salt 
solutions  and  pepper  extracts  of  increasing  strength.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  the  difference  in  modality  assumes  the  character 
of  tUfferences  in  quality,  between  which  a  gradual  transition  is 
possible,  as  between  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
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This  in  no  way  iuvalidates  Ihe  distmction  between  modslity 
and  quality  of  Beueation ;  it  merely  emphasises  the  fact  that  in 
the  higher  senses  the  differentiation  in  the  modality  of  the 
sensations  is  far  more  pronounced  and  striking  than  in  the  less 
developed  sensee. 

The  different  modalities  of  the  sensations  do  not  depend  on 
differences  in  the  external  stimuli  which  excite  them,  but  on  the 
specific  nature  of  the  different  senses.  Johannes  Miiller  (1840) 
published  a  masterly  development  of  tliis  theory,  and  brought 
out  its  full  importance  alike  in  physiology  and  paycholt^y.  It 
is  usually  known  as  the  "Law  of  ^eeific  energy  of  the  seriaes" 
(toL  iii.  p.  262),  and  was  summed  up  by  Miiller  in  the  following 
general  propositions : — 

(a)  "  No  kind  of  sensation  can  be  produced  by  external  causes 
which  cannot  be  equally  excited  in  the  absence  of  external  causes 
by  intrinsic  changes  in  our  nerves." 

Purely  internal  causes  may  give  rise  to  sensations  of  cold, 
heat,  pain,  pleasure,  which  are  normally  evoked  by  external 
stimuli  acting  on  the  skin.  Certain  olfactory  and  gustatory 
sensations  are  termed  subjective,  because  they  arise  in  the  absence 
of  any  substance  capable  of  arousing  smell  or  taste.  Auditory 
sensations  may  be  due  to  internal  or  external  causes ;  buzzing 
and  subjective  noises  in  the  ear  are  commou  at  the  beginning 
of  feverish  disorders.  Visual  sensations — light,  darkness,  and 
colours — may  occur  without  extrinsic  causes  When  the  excita- 
bility of  the  optic  nerve  is  exaggerated,  subjective  sensations  of 
light  and  colour  arise  even  witti  the  eyes  shut  and  in  total 
darkness.  Independently  of  transmission  of  any  stimulus  from 
the  peripheral  organs  the  nerve-centres  may  be  thrown  into 
activity  by  direct  internal  excitation.  Under  phy8iol<^cal 
conditions  this  happens  in  dreams,  under  pathological  conditions 
in  halludnalions.  The  outer  world  can  therefore  make  no 
impression  on  us  which  purely  internal  causes  are  unable  to  arouse. 

(6)  "The  same  internal  or  external  cause  evokes  different 
sensations  through  the  different  senses,  according  to  their  nature 
or  their  specific  sensibility." 

Hyperaemia  or  congestion  of  the  sense-organs  is  an  internal 
cause  which  produces  specific  effects  on  the  different  senses,  as 
buzzing  in  the  ear,  flashes  of  Uglit  in  the  eye,  pain  in  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  skin  or  viscera,  etc.  The  electrical  current  is  a 
classical  means  of  showing  that  the  same  external  cause  may 
produce  sensations  of  dissimilar  modality  when  it  acts  on 
different  senses.  If  applied  to  the  eye  the  galvanic  current 
evokes  luminous  sensations,  to  the  nose  smell,  to  the  tongue 
taste,  to  the  skin  sensations  of  pressure,  warmth,  cold,  or  pain, 
acconiing  to  the  nerve-organs  encountered  at  the  different  pai'ts 
to  wiiich  it  is  directed. 
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(c)  "  The  specific  seoBatioDS  of  each  sensory  nerve  can  be 
evoked  by  different  internal  and  externa]  stimuli."  ..."  Sensa- 
tion is  not  the  transmission  to  consciousness  of  a  quality  or 
state  of  an  external  body  but  of  the  qnahty,  or  the  state  of  a 
sensory  nerve  as  produced  by  an  extrinsic  cause,  and  these 
qualities  differ  in  the  different  sensory  nerves." 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  the  predecessors  and 
by  the  successors  of  Johannes  Miiller,  to  explain  the  capacity  of 
the  different  sensory  nerves  for  receiving  certain  impressions,  by 
ascribing  to  them  a  specific  excitability  to  certain  stimuli.  This 
hypothesis  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  facts.  We  have  seen 
that  each  sensory  organ  has  an  "  adequate  stimulus,"  that  is,  is 
specifically  predisposed  to  become  excited  by  a  given  stimulus. 
Bat  this  does  not  prevent  its  being  excited  also  by  other  stimuli 
which  we  have  termed  "inadequate."  Mechanical  or  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  of  man  at  the  point  at  which 
it  passes  through  the  tympanic  cavity  excites  sensations  of  taste 
at  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  electrical  current  is  not  an 
adequate  stimulus  of  any  sense-organ ;  there  is  no  special  sense- 
organ  for  this  physical  agent,  as,  e.g.,  the  eye  reacts  to  light,  or 
the  ear  to  sound.  Yet  electricity  is  capable  of  exciting  every 
sense-organ,  and  evokes  different  sensations  in  each.  We  are 
therefore  compelled  "  with  Aristotle  to  attribute  to  each  sensory 
nerve  distinct  enei^es,  which  are,  its  vital  qualities,  just  as 
contraetihty  is  the  vital  property  of  muscle.  The  sensation  of 
sound  is  thus  due  to  the  specific  energy  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
light  and  colour  to  that  of  the  optic  nerve,  etc"  (Miiller). 
When  a  certain  number  of  air-vibrations  impinge  upon  the 
aaditory  organ,  they  produce  a  sensation  of  sound ;  when  ether 
vibrations  of  a  certain  wave-length  fall  on  the  visual  organ,  a 
sensation  of  light  results ;  but  sound  and  light  as  sensations  are 
not  comparable  with  the  vibrations  of  the  air  or  ether.  The 
same  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  that  produce  a  note  in  the  ear 
excite  a  sensation  of  vibration  in  the  skin  ;  the  same  ether  waves 
streamii^  &om  a  lamp  produce  light  through  the  eye  and  a 
sensation  of  warmth  on  the  skin.  In  order  to  obtain  sensations 
of  sound  or  light  not  only  the  vibratory  movement  of  the  air  or 
ether,  but  also  the  presence  of  an  auditory  or  visual  organ,  is 
indispensable.  "  Without  the  hving  ear  there  would  be  no  sound 
in  the  world,  but  only  vibrations.  Without  the  living  eye  there 
would  be  no  brightness,  no  colour,  no  night,  only  the  oscillations 
of  the  imponderable  matter  of  light,  or  the  absence  of  them" 
(MiiUer). 

How  does  the  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerves  arouse  the 
different  conscious  sensations  in  the  brain  ?  Of  what  cliaracter 
is  the  active  state  of  the  sense-organs  which  generates  in  us  the 
different  modalities  of  sensation?     In   every  age   philosophers 
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have  sought  to  answer  this  question,  but  no  reply  is  poBsible  &om 
the  standpoint  of  experimental  science.  This  ia  one  of  the 
transcendental  problems  to  which  Du  Bois-Beymond  replies 
i^noramuB  et  igjiorabimits.  But  the  same  answer  had  already 
been  given  by  his  master  Johannes  Miiller.  "The  nature  of  thu 
state  of  the  nerves  whereby  they  see  light,  hear  sound,  the  nature 
of  sound  as  a  property  of  the  auditory  nerve,  of  light  as  a  [soperty 
of  the  optic  nerve,  of  taste,  smell  and  touch,  remain  eternally 
unknown  like  the  &nsl  causes  in  natural  philosophy."  The 
modern  philoeophioal  principle  of  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge 
acquired  through  the  senses  is  a  direct  consequence  of  Miiller's 
law,  that  our  sensations  depend  upon  the  innate  qualities  of  our 
senses,  and  do  not  reproduce  the  phenomena  of  the  outer  world. 

(d)  "  We  do  not  know  whether  the  different  energies  of  the 
sensory  nerves  are  intrinsic  in  them  or  in  the  parts  of  the  brain 
and  cord  to  which  they  run,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  central 
portions  of  the  corresponding  sensory  paths  within  the  brain  are 
capable  of  exciting  the  corresponding  sensations,  independently 
of  the  nerve-conductors."  This  conclusion  leaves  the  question 
undecided  whether  the  specific  energies  of  the  senses  depend 
upon  a  property  inherent  in  the  respective  sensory  nerves  or 
upon  their  central  terminal  oi^n.  Ae  we  have  already  seen 
(iii  p.  262),  this  question  is  still  unsolved,  though  the  theory 
Johannea  Miiller  himself  preferred  receives  most  support,  viz. 
the  identity  of  nervous  function,  on  which  the  nerves  are  regarded 
merely  as  indifferent  conductors  to  the  centres  of  the  excitations 
that  arise  in  the  peripheral  organs.  The  speciJic  excitability 
of  the  several  senses  to  given  stimuli  is  due  to  the  differentiation 
of  the  protoplasm,  which  is  in  relation  with  the  nerve-endings  of 
the  peripheral  sense-organ;  the  specifically  distinct  sensations 
that  arise  in  consciousness  during  excitation  are  due  to  the 
dissimilar  nature  of  the  central  organs ;  the  sensory  nerves  that 
unite  the  peripheral  organs  with  the  central  sense-organs  are 
uniform  conductors  which  are  identical  both  in  their  internal 
structure  and  in  their  function-  Hering,  nevertheless,  maintains 
the  contrary  hypothesis,  and  extends  the  concept  of  specific 
energy  not  only  to  the  central  cells  but  also  to  their  processes, 
%.e.  to  the  whole  neurone. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  law  of  the 
specific  energy  of  sensory  nerves.  The  question  is  whether  not 
modahty  only,  but  also  the  qualitative  differences  that  occur 
within  one  and  the  same  modality  of  sensation,  depend  on  specific 
enemes  of  the  neurones  that  build  up  the  sensory  organ,  or 
whemer  they  can  be  explained  on  the  assumption  tl^t  the 
individual  fibres  of  a  sensory  nerve  are  capable  of  serving  diSerent 
forms  of  excitation  or  activity.  This  question  will  be  discussed  in 
relation  to  each  of  the  several  senses. 
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IL  It  is  only  within  certain  limite  of  intensity  that  external 
agents  are  effective  stimulL  The  minimal  strength  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  sensation  is  known  as  the  liminal  intensity, 
or  tkreiJwld  siimviut.  The  least  perceptible  increase  of  stimula- 
tion beyond  this  value  is  termed  the  limtTial  differe-nce,  or  thTeshold 
of  difference.  Every  incremeDt  of  stimulus  up  to  a  certain 
maximal  limit  produces  an  increase  of  sensation.  The  maximal 
sensation  Is  obtained  with  a  comparatively  low  strength  of 
stimulus.  Every  increment  of  stimulus  above  that  point  not  only 
fails  to  increase  the  sensation,  but  actually  induces  fatigue  or 
exhaustion  of  ttie  peripheral  sense-oi^an,  which  is  the  more  rapid 
and  complete  in  proportion  as  the  stimulus  is  excessiva 

The  judgment  we  are  able  to  form  as  to  the  intensity  of  a  given 
sensation  and  the  quantitative  relation  between  the  stimulus  and 
the  sensation  is  necessarily  only  approximate.  We  cannot  state 
how  much  stronger  or  weaker  one  sensation  is  than  another ;  we 
can  only  say  whether  a  sensation  ie  stronger  or  weaker  than,  or 
eqoal  to,  another. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  sensation  increases — 
within  certain  limits — with  the  strength  of  stimalns,  but  not 
proportionately  to  it ;  doubUng  or  trebling  the  stimulus  does  not 
double  or  treble  the  intensity  of  the  sensation.  CommoD  observa- 
tion shows,  in  fact,  that  one  and  the  same  stimulus  is  perceived 
more,  or  less,  or  not  at  all,  according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  takes  effect.  In  the  silence  of  night  we  perceive  the 
ticldog  of  a  watch,  while  in  the  noise  of  day  we  scarcely  hear  the 
voice  of  any  one  speaking  to  us,  and  the  clatter  of  the  railway  may 
prevent  us  from  hearing  our  own  voice.  This  means  that  the 
least  stimulus  can  be  perceived  when  the  pre-existent  sensation  is 
feeble,  and  that  a  much  stronger  stimulus  is  required  when  the 
oi;gan  is  excited  by  a  previous  strong  stimulation.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  intensity  of  sensation  does  not  increase  proportion- 
ately to  strength  of  stimulus,  but  much  more  slowly.  In  order  to 
determine  the  exact  quantitative  relation  between  stimulus  and 
sensation  it  would  be  necessary  to  measure  the  intensity  of  both 
by  the  same  methods.  And  as  any  such  direct  measurement  of 
sensation  is  impossible,  the  only  attempt  we  can  make  at  solving 
the  problem  is  to  determine  the  threshold  of  difference,  i.e.  bow 
much  the  strength  of  stimulus  must  be  increased  in  order  to 
obtain  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensation. 

E  H.  Weber  (1831)  first  attempted  this  estimation.  While 
testing  the  power  of  discrimination  in  musculo-cutAueous  sensi- 
bility he  met  with  a  aurpriaingly  simple  result :  the  increase  of 
stimulus  necessary  to  produce  an  appreciable  increase  in  sensation 
bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  total  stimulus,  i.e.  is  always  the  same 
fraction  of  the  total  intensity  of  the  stimulus.  Thus  to  appreciate 
the  minimal  increase  of  a  weight  held  in  the  hand,  it  is  always 
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neoeasaiy  to  add  the  same  fractiou  of  the  weight  (average  ■^, 
aocoiding  to  Weber),  whatever  its  absolute  value — whether  in 
ouDceB,  pounds,  grammes,  or  kilogrammes. 

Later  observations  by  a  number  of  investigatore  have  proved 
that,  withio  certain  limits,  Weber's  law  is  approximately  valid 
for  all  the  different  modalities  of  sensation,  provided  stimuli  of 
medium  strength  are  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
more  or  less  marked  exceptions  to  the  law  when  the  stimulus  is 
too  strong  or  too  weak.  Generally  speaking,  Weber's  law  expresses 
a  fact  of  great  empirical  importance,  but  has  no  claim  to  be  a 
method  of  ahsolute  measurement  of  sensation,  or  of  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  ratio  between  sensation  and  atimuluB. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  so-called  "psycho-physical 
law"  which  Fechuer  (1860)  formulated  as  a  larger  generalisa- 
tion from  Weber's  law.  According  to  Fechner,  if  the  increase 
of  the  sensation  is  proportional  to  the  increase  of  the  stimulus 
divided  by  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  excitation,  the 
sensations  will  stand  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  stimuli  as  do 
logarithms  to  their  numbers.  Let  S  be  the  sensation,  E  the 
stimulus,  C  the  constant  represented  by  the  liminal  difference, 
and  Feohner's  "formula  of  psycho -physical  measurement"  is 
obtained:  5=  Clog  .fi,  i.e.  sensation  is  proportional  to  the 
logarithm  of  the  stimulus. 

Fecliner's  theoretical  interpretation  of  Weber's  law  is  open  to 
serious  objections,  Fechner  assumes  that  the  value  of  the 
hminal  difference  remains  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  scale 
(f?4=confltant),  while  experiment  shows  that  Weber's  law  only 
holds  good  within  certain  limits,  and  that  the  value  of  iS'a  alters 
at  the  extremes  of  the  strength  of  stimulus.  Fechner  further 
assumes  that  the  amallest  appreciable  increase  of  a  sensation 
represents  its  unit  of  magnitude,  and  that  all  sensations  result 
from  different  sums  of  sueli  units,  which  is  a  purely  arbitrary 
interpretation  of  Weber's  law,  supported  neither  from  introspective 
investigation  nor  from  physiological  observation.  It  is  one  thing 
to  state  with  Weber  that  the  relation  between  the  appreciable 
increase  of  a  stimulus  and  its  absolute  magnitude  is  constant — 
within  certain  limits — and  quite  another  to  say  with  Fechner  that 
every  appreciable  increment  of  stimulus  invariably  excites  a 
sensation  of  the  same  value,  and  that  these  sensations  together 
Bummate  into  a  complex  whole.  The  idea  of  giving  a  numerical 
measure  of  sensations  is,  according  to  William  James,  purely  and 
simply  a  mathematical  speculation  upon  eventual  possibilities, 
which  has  never  found  any  practical  application.  The  psycho- 
physical law  will  always  remain  a  fossil  in  the  history  of 
psychology. 

Ill,  Up  to  this  point  we  have  discussed  sensations,  and  their 
different  modahties,  qualities,  and  intensities.     But  psychologists 
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mean  by  the  term  "  seoeation  "  the  Himplest  and  iDclivisible  state  of 
consciouBDeas,  by  which  we  appreciate  any  alteration,  e.g.  light, 
colour,  a  sound,  a  taste,  etc.,  without  associating  with  it  any 
relation  to  internal  or  external  csosea.  Pure  and  simple  sensationB, 
as  such,  exist  only  in  the  new-born,  in  whom  the  sensory  centres 
are  incompletely  developed.  In  adulte,  sensations  are  converted 
by  a  peychical  process  into  perceptions,  which  are  a  complex  of 
co-ordinated  elementary  sensations,  by  which  we  not  only  perceive 
the  changes  in  our  state  of  consciousness  but  are  able  to  interpret 
and  to  objectify  them.  A  simple  tactile  sensation,  for  instance, 
is  inevitably  connected  with  an  external  body  ooraing  into  contact 
with  the  skin;  a  sensation  of  bitterness  with  the  presence  of 
something  in  the  mouth ;  a  sensation  of  sound  or  colour  with  the 
presence  of  a  sounding  or  a  coloured  body  in  the  outer  world,  and 
more  or  less  remote  from  us.  Each  of  our  sensory  perceptions, 
though  composed  of  a  complex  of  elementary  sensations  which  are 
more  or  less  distinct  from  each  other,  nevertheless  presents  itself 
as  a  kind  of  unit  in  our  consciousness.  In  the  pliysiology  of  the 
senses  it  is  often  no  easy  task  to  distinguish  in  apparently  simple 
sense-perceptions  the  dementary  sensations  of  which  they  are 
compoeed. 

The  objectifying  of  perceptions,  by  which  we  refer  the  changes 
in  our  senses  to  external  causes  acting  on  them,  is  a  fundamental 
characteristic  common  to  all  perception.  The  tendency  to  project 
our  perceptions  externally  varies  in  the  different  senses.  It  is 
strongest  in  the  higher  senses  of  vision  and  hearing.  Common 
visual  and  auditory  perceptions  appear  unmistakably  as  properties 
attaching  to  external  objects,  more  or  less  remote  from  us,  apart 
Jxom  any  appreciable  sensation  of  change  in  our  visual  or  auditory 
organs.  The  perceptions  of  the  lower  senses,  touch,  temperature, 
taste,  and  smell,  have  less  tendency  to  projection.  Tactile  per- 
ceptions are,  as  a  rule,  projected  to  the  place  where  the  object  that 
excites  the  cutaneous  sense-organ  is  situated,  and  we  are  clearly 
able  to  distinguish  the  sensation  of  the  external  object  that  comes 
into  contact  with  the  skin  from  the  change  in  the  sensory  surface. 
In  the  sensation  produced  by  a  warm  body  we  may  be  uncertain 
whether  we  feel  the  heat  of  our  skin  or  of  the  external  object. 
So  too  in  sensations  of  taste  or  smell,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
are  most  aware  of  the  changes  in  the  tongue  and  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  or  of  the  presence  of  the  sapid  or  odorous  substance. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  greater  or  less  degree  to 
which  normal  sensory  perceptions  are  projected  beyond  us,  or  to 
the  peripheral  sense-organs,  is  the  fact  that  both  subjective  and 
hallucinatory  perceptions,  and  also  the  effects  of  experimental  or 
patholc^cal  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerve-trunks,  are  pro- 
jected externally :  we  refer  them  not  to  the  place  at  which  they 
are  really  excited,  hut  to  that   to  which  we  are  accustomed   to 
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refer  the  correspoDding  normal  peripheral  excitations,  as  was 
shown  in  the  cl^pter  on  the  general  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  (Vol  HI.  p.  201> 

This  leads  us  to  grave  philosophical  queBtioud  which  can  only 
be  briefly  touched  on.  How  does  the  objectiiicatioQ  of  seueory 
perceptions  come  about?  How  are  we  able  to  diatinguish  the 
outer  world  from  ourselves?  Sinoe  we  do  not  actually  feel 
external  objects,  but  only  the  changes  which  these  effect  by  means 
of  the  sensory  nerves  and  sense-organs  in  the  sensory  centres — 
which  changes  are  quite  different  from  the  external  objects — why 
are  we  convinced  that  our  senses  are  not  deceiving  ue  ?  These 
problems  are  as  important  as  they  are  hard  to  solve,  and  the 
interpretations  given  to  them  by  peycholi^ts  and  physiologists 
differ  widely. 

In  all  ages  the  theory  that  the  whole  of  our  sensations  and 
our  fundamental  notions  of  the  external  world  are  but  illusions 
and  phantasms  of  the  mind  has  had  many  followers.  Its  most 
extreme  form  is  the  absolute  phenomenaiism  of  Hume.  This 
obviously  does  not  solve  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  percep- 
tions and  ideas,  nor  does  it  explain  the  common  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  external  world. 

Kant's  critical  idealism  was  a  reaction  from  this  theory.  The 
phenomena  of  the  outer  world  have  nothing  in  common  with 
our  sensations.  We  can  know  nothing  about  the  true  nature  of 
the  external  world:  the  only  things  we  can  know  directly  are 
the  states  and  phenomena  of  our  consciousness.  We  can  only 
conceive  of  the  external  world  by  the  aid  of  physical  hypotheses 
and  speculations — such  as  the  undulatory  theory,  the  atomistic 
hypothesis,  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  etc.  Perceptions  and 
ideas  depend  essentially  upon  congenital  predispositions  of  the 
senses  and  the  brain,  and  on  original  or  innate  properties  of 
the  mind. 

In  opposition  to  this  critical  nativistio  ideaUsm  is  the  sensory 
empiricism  which  assumes  that  ideas  are  the  result  of  observation 
and  education  of  the  senses.  Locke,  Condillac,  John  Stuart  Mill 
deny  the  existence  of  a  priori  ideas.  Everything  comes  from 
experience  or  activity  of  the  senses :  the  soul  deprived  of  any 
experience  is  a  tabula  rasa.  Sensations  are  merely  simple  signs 
representative  of  external  objects,  different  indeed  irom  them, 
but  always  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  from  which  we  always 
deduce  the  existence  and/properties  of  external  objects  by  the 
aid  of  previous  observations. 

Helmholtz,  who  partially  accepted  this  theory,  recognised  its 
inadequacy  to  explain  the  fects,  and  assumed  with  Schopenhauer 
that  all  our  perceptions  and  ideas  presuppose  the  a-priority  of  the 
causal  concept  without  which  we  cannot  look  upon  objects  as 
the  extrinsic  cause  of  our  sensations.     This  theory  was  further 
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developed  by  Herbart  and  Wundt,  the  first  of  whom  specially 
brought  out  the  importance  of  association  of  the  various  sensations 
and  perceptions,  while  the  second  laid  stress  on  the  unconscious 
reasoning  processes. 

The  new-bora  infant  only  possesses  internal  sensations,  such 
as  hunger,  satiety,  etc.  Its  visual,  auditory,  tactile  and  other 
sensations  are  only  perceived  as  changes  of  its  own  being,  and 
are  not  referred  to  the  causes  by  which  they  are  produced,  nor 
projected  externally.  By  degrees,  however,  it  begins  to  notice 
various  objects  and  accommodate  its  eyes  for  distant  vision. 
Simultaneously  the  chOd  moves  its  limbs  and  begins  to  exercise 
its  cutaneous  and  muscular  senses.  Tactile  sensations  ore  at 
first  perceived  as  internal  sensations,  as  obstacles  to  movement ; 
but  the  eye  perceives  the  movement  of  the  hand,  and  the 
coincidence  of  visual  and  tactile  sensations  soon  leads,  by  an 
uncooaciouB  process  of  reasoning,  to  the  conviction  that  the  object 
perceived  by  both  senses  is  one  and  the  same.  Apart  from  the 
association  of  the  two  seuses,  touch  alone  is  sulhcieut  by  un- 
conscious judgment  to  teach  the  babe  to  distinguish  its  own  body 
from  the  outside  world.  When  the  hand  comes  in  contact  with 
another  sensitive  point  of  the  skin,  it  receives  a  double  sensation ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  touches  an  extraneous  object,  it  is  aware 
of  one  sensation  only. 

For  the  adequate  discussion  of  these  and  other  problems  the 
student  must  turn  to  text-books  of  psychology.  Here  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  saying  that  the  transformation  of  sensations 
into  perceptions  is  still  a  wholly  mysterious  process,  even  if  it 
can  reasonably  be  said-  to  depend  on  and  be  favoured  by  the 
combined  activity  of  all  the  senses. 

IV.  The  whole  surface  of  the  skin  and  the  visible  parts  of 
the  mucous  membrane  have  important  sensory  functions  which 
have  long  been  grouped  together  under  the  conmion  denomination 
of  "tactile  sensation,"  without  regard  to  analysis  of  the  different 
qualities  of  sensation.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  study  of 
these  functions  remained  stationary  for  a  long  time,  down  to  the 
last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  conspicuous 
ad^^nce  was  made. 

Pochlin  (1691)  was  the  first  who  insisted  on  the  anatomo- 
pbysiological  distinction  between  tactile  and  thermal  sensibility 
(ealoris  et  frigoris  scTisus).  Erasmus  Darwin  (1794),  in  his 
famous  Zoimomia,  proposed  the  same  distinction,  and  adduced  as 
evidence  the  case  of  a  patient  suffering  from  abolition  of  tactile 
sensibility,  in  whom  the  appreciation  of  warmth  was  nonnaL 
But  this  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  different  cutaneous 
sensations  was  neglected  until  E.  H.  Weber  (1834)  undertook 
the  systematic  study  of  the  physiology  of  cutaneous  sensibility, 
and,  after  prolonged  original  and  methodical  research,  obtained 
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valuable  resultH  which  still  coDBtitute  an  important  part  of  our 

knowledge  of  this  subject. 

A  new  era  in  the  physiology  of  the  cutaneous  senses  was 

reached  by  the  discovery  of  heat,  cold,  and  preawre  spots  by  Blix 
(1882),  confirmed  by  Gold- 
Hcheider  (1883)  and  Donald- 
son (1885).  Another  marked 
development  of  the  physio- 
logy of  the  cutaneous  senses 
was  the  work  of  v,  Frey 
(1894-97),  which  showed 
tliat  in  addition  to  the  above 
there  also  existed  in  the  sktn 
a  fourth  sense-oi^an  con- 
stituted by  pain  spots. 

The  work  of  Herzeii 
(1886)  and  Goldscheider 
(1898)  on  the  paralysis  pro- 
duced by  compression  of  the 
nerves  of  a  bmb  also  lent 
support  to  the  theory  that 
there  are  specifically  distinct 
nerves  and  organs  of  sensa- 
tion in  the  skin ;  sensibility 
to  cold  and  to  pressure  are 
more  strongly  depressed  and 
disappear  more  rapidly  thaa 
sensibility  to  heat  and  pain. 
Ponzo  (1909)  showed  that 
stovaiiie  by  its  peripheral 
action  produces  local  anaes- 
thesia to  stimuli  of  touch, 

wcmn  ii»insuuiDciii,c<iun>uui.iitiiiuwineuii  P^°'  *"^  ''"''^'  ""^^^  SCUSi- 
pylLnder  <cin.  IndUineter,  dliWedintWTnai/byii    bility  tO    heat   StiuiuU    is   16- 

':hkit''iS^"S;.'tSb2r?'L';fnKj««{S.°^"r'  tained.  In  this  respect  the 
STLnS^r°Si^:^™i^!''A""u,?SLii^''iiJj  work  of  Strauflkys  (1899)  on 
ij  i»  KKwed  on,  uj  ™n7  the  oioiting  Bortkte  f,  the   reappearance   of   seusi- 

TlieendorattiFnnonieUT'Ji,  tomeuunthetem.    blllty    ID     portlOUB      Of     SklU 

tEr^%hi^°'^^''tL"ufp'o'f"CtiJi^°u»'!  grafted  for  surgical  purposes 

Thfl  Mcitipg  niirfaue  may  be  v>ri«d  by  using  III*    ig   gf    great    importance.       It 

proves  that  tactile  or  pres- 
sure sensibility  ap^wars  first,  wtiile  sensibility  to  pain  and  to 
temperature  develop  later  in  the  transplanted  portions  of  skin. 

It  is  still  uncertain  whether  in  addition  to  the  four  modalities 
of  cutaneous  sensation,  viz.  the  sensations  of  contact  or  pressure, 
of  cold,  of  warmth,  and  of  pain,  other  independent  qualities  of 
sensation  should  be  admitted,  such  as  itching,  ticklmg,  sexual 
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pleasure,  etc,  or  whether  theae  ehould  be  eonaidered  as  ^)ecial 
modifications  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  pain. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  form,  arrangement,  and  number  of  the 
different  aensorj  points  on  the  akin  may  be  obtained  by  briefly 
reviewing  the  experiments  on  which  the  discoveries  of 
Blix,  Goldscheider,  and  v.  Frey  were  founded. 

The  simplest  apparatus  will  e 
cold  spate.    Snutll  metal  rods  ' 

dipped  into  cold  oi  hot  water,  would  be  auitabte,  except  that 
they  have  to  be  changed  so  frequently,  and  that  it  is  inipoBsible 
to  be  certain  that  they  always  act  on  the  skin  at  uniform 
temperature.  The  contrivance  of  Blix,  which  (oiiJ<ists  in  a 
small  hollow  metal  cylinder,  through  which  flows  a  constant 
stream  of  water  at  unifonn  temperaturp,  in  more  reliable. 
Alrutz  and  Kieaow  made  various  alterations  in  thin  apparutUB, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  for  different  purposes.  The  most  perfect 
is  the  thermo-aesthesiometer  of  Veress  (Fig.  1),  which  la  used  for 
mapping  out  the  thermal  sensibility  of  small  cutaneous  areas 
of  2  or  6  mm.  The  end  of  the  apparatus  can  be  unacnwed  and 
readily  replaced  by  surfaces  of  different  sii'.eB,  or  by  a  blunt 
point,  when  required  for  the  investigation  of  heat  spols. 

For  pre:«ure  poiut«  the  simplest  and  easiest  method  is  that 
of  v.  Frey — with  the  so-called  exploring  hairs  or  briatlea  Huir« 
of  varying  thicknesa  (horse-hair,  woman's  hair)  are  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  rod,  the  length  of  which  varies  from  1  to  4  cm.  Fig.  i 
gives  the  lat*8t  form  of  v.  Frey'»  hair-aeathesiometer.  The 
anterior  graduated  half  of  the  metal  cannula  runs  backwai^ 
and  forwards,  so  that  more  or  less  of  the  hair  is  covered.  If  the 
point  of  the  hair  is  placed  on,  and  vertically  pressed  against, 
the  Bcale-pan  of  the  balance,  the  umoiint  of  pressure  necessary 
to  bend  it  lightly  con  be  determined  ;  this,  of  course,  increases 
or  dimiuiehea  according  as  the  length  of  the  hair  is  less  or 
greater.  The  millimetre  scale  of  the  instrument  serves  for  the 
empirical  graduation  of  the  dwree  of  pressure  required  to  bend 
the  hair  according  to  the  length  of  the  eipoeed  portion. 

The  same  aesthesiometer  may  be  used  to  determine  puiii 

eints  if  the  exposed  portion  of  the  hair  is  so  short  that  it  will 
nd  only  at  a  pressure  sufficient  to  evoke  a  sensation  of  pricking. 

If  a  moderately  cool  metal  point  iB  brought  into 
contact  with  the  skin,  without  pressure,  the  sensation 
of  cold  is  evoked  only  at  circumscribed  apots,  distant 
1-2  mm,  from  each  other.  These  are  the  cold  spots  of  ^'i'i«the»r^' 
Blix.  If  the  metal  point  used  for  exploring  the  akin  ia  motflr  oi  v. 
much  cooled,  a  eensation  of  cold  can  also  be  obtained  p^^uoif^ii 
from  other  surrounding  areas  ol'  the  skin ;  but  it  is  '"'' 
always  less  intense,  proving  that  it  dependa  on  transmission  of 
the  stimulus  to  the  true  cold  spots.  If  the  skin  is  tested  with  a 
hot  metal  point,  sensitive  apots  are  found  which  react  in  the  same 
way  by  sensatious  of  warmth.  Theae  are  the  heai  spots  of  Blix. 
Exploration  of  the  skin  with  gentle  tactile  atimuli,  as  by  hairs, 
gives  Blix'  pressure  spots.  Finally,  the  same  method  will  detect 
V,  Frey's  pain  spots. 
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These  numerous  sensitive  points  for  cold,  heat,  pressure,  and 
pain  are  not  superposed,  but  are  distributed  over  dlBerent  parts 
of  the  skin.  Fig.  3  shows  that  Blix'  points  for  cold,  heat,  and 
pressure  are  not  really  spots,  but  that  the  sensation  spreads  round 
them  as  though  due  to  a  sort  of  irradiation  of  the  stimulus,  so  that 
the  sensory  points  resemble  small  placques.  These  sensory  points 
arenotequidistantnorregularly 


distributed,  and    consequently 


preMote  ipott  bUck. 


Fm.  4.-DI)li:lbntlaiiortliermiilapat 
on  pilnuT  inrbc*  or  left  ftmBrm 
(Kieaoir.)  Cold  ipoU  muke 
gneo,  nriD  apota  nd. 


there  are  insensitive  areas  of  skin  of  varying  extension  between 
them.  The  cold  points  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  heat 
points,  and  the  pain  points  (not  shown  in  Fig.  3)  more  numerous 
again  than  the  points  for  contact  or  jo'essure. 

The  number  of  points  is  much  greater  according  to  Goldscheider 
than  to  Blix.  Eiesow's  accurate  researches  show  that  the  data  of 
the  latter  are  more  reliable:  he  proved  that  the  cold  spots  of 
Blix  may  be  analysed  into  groups  of  individual  cold  points.    Fig.  4 


right-hand  cold  spuU . 


gives  the  distribution  of  the  thermal  points  according  to  Eiesow 
on  the  palmar  side  of  the  left  forearm.  Fig.  5  the  distribution  of 
cold  points  and  tactile  points  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  left  wrist. 

Kiesow  further  found  that  in  regions  provided  with  Itairs  the 
cold  spots  invariably  lie  near  the  tactile  hair  spots  but  do  not 
coincide  with  them.  He  concludes  that  the  vicinity  of  cold  spots 
to  the  hair  is  in  relation  with  the  so-called  "  gooae-skin  "  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  pilo-motor  muscles ;  it  is  presumably 
due  to  a  reflex  arc 

Sommer  continued  these  studies  and  found  in  1  sq.  cm. 
of  adult   skin   6-23    cold    spots   and    0-3    heat  spots;    on    an 
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avenge,  tberef<»e,  12-13  cold  spots  and  1-2  heat  spots  per 
sq.  eta 

Blix  foond  that  in  the  hair-cUd  regions  of  the  akin,  which 
he  estimates  at  about  95  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  pressure 
points  coincide  with  the  hair  papillae ;  other  pressure  points  that 
can  be  detected  here  sjid  there  where  there  are  no  hairs  probably 
correspond  to  mdimentaiy  hair  papillae.  But  the  tactile  surfaces 
proper,  where  the  touch  spots  are  closely  arranged,  are  found  in 
the  regions  that  have  no  hairs  —  particularly  the  tips  of  the 
lingers,  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  red  part  of  the  lipe, 
lip  of  the  tongue,  etc.  The  number  of  pressure  points,  according 
to  V.  Frey,  averages  25  to  each  sq.  cm.,  except  on  the  head. 

The  number  of  pain  points  luts  not  yet  l>een  estimated.  Od 
the  back  of  the  hand  v.  Frey  found  100-200  in  every  sq.  cm. 

Once  the  poeitioD  of  the  sensory  spots  on  any  part  of  the  skin 
is  fixed  by  means  of  fast  colours,  it  is  easy  not  only  to  identify 
them  at  any  time,  but  also  to  verify  on  them  Miilter's  law  of 
the  specific  enei^es — by  showing  that  they  react  by  the  same  form 
of  sensation  (warmth,  cold,  pressure  or  pain)  when  excited  riot  only 
by  adequate  but  aUo  by  inadequate  stimuU.  Sensations  of  cold, 
e.g.,  are  obtained  by  exciting  the  corresponding  spots  not  only  with 
a  cold  point  but  also  with  a  mechanical  or  electrical  atimuluB,  or 
with  a  point  heated  to  45° — v.  Frey's  paradoxical  aenmtion  of 
told. 

The  legitimate  conclusion  from  these  results  is  that  the  skin  is 
provided  with  at  least  four  distinct  sets  of  sensory  nerves,  for  the 
seneations  of  cold,  warmth,  contact  or  pressure,  and  pain;  that 
these  nerves  terminate  within  the  skin  in  special  peripheral  sense- 
organs;  and,  lastly,  that  the  sensitive  points  of  the  cutaneous 
Burbce  correspond  to  these  sense-organs  in  the  layers  below  them. 

V.  Before  attempting  to  solve  the  question  whether  four 
different  organs  or  termiual  corpuscles  correspond  with  the  four 
forms  of  cutaneous  sensation,  we  must  refer  to  the  latest  morpho- 
logical work  on  the  nerve-endings  in  the  skin. 

The  sensory  nerve-fibres  that  innervate  the  skin  form  a  deep 
nerve-plexus  in  the  subcutaneous  panniculus  adiposus.  Most  of 
Vb.e  fibres  of  this  plexus  run  towards  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  after  crossing  the  reticular  layer  of  the  cutis  reach  the 
subpapillary  layer,  where  they  form  a  second  plexus  lens  rich  in 
fibres,  the  so-called  superficial  cutaneous  nerve-plexus.  A  deep 
vascular  network  corresponds  to  the  deep  nerve-plexus ;  a  super- 
ficial vascular  network  to  the  surface  plexus. 

Fibres  are  given  off  by  the  deep  plexus  which  terminate  after 
a  short  course  in  special  corpuscles  or  peripheral  sense-organs 
situated  in  the  panniculus  adiposua  From  the  superficial  nerve- 
ptexus  still  more  numerous  fibres  branch  off  to  end  in  special 
corpuscles   in  the  different   layere  of  the  cutis  —  the  reticular, 
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Bubpapillarf  and  papillary  layers.  Some  nerve-endingB  even  reach 
the  rete  mucosum  of  the  epidermis,  more  exactly  the  stratum 
germimitivum  or  layer  of  cylindrical  celb  and  the  prickle  or 
polyhedral  cells,  where  they  end  not  in  complex  corpuscles  but 
in  simple  sweUiogs  or  bulbs. 

The  following  table  from  Ruffini,  adopted  also  by  Crevatin  and 
Dogiel,  indicates  the  topography  of  the  different  nerve-endings 
present  in  the  various  Layers  of  human  skin : — 


!&  I  Stratum  c 

Stratum  lucidum JLayere  without  nerves. 

/Stratum  granuloaum       .  I 


1 


Rete  mucosum      ■  "l  Layer  of  prickle  cells      .   1  Layers  of  longer  nerT«s. 
IStntum  germiuatiTum  .  /HederiformezpaiiBioiu- 


jupportiug  membrane. 

(Ueissner's  corpiiBclea. 
Domel'a  corpUBdes. 
1  Ruffini'a  papillary  endings. 
lOoIgi-Uauoni  corpuscles. 


f  Meiwner's  corpuscles. 
SubpapUlary  layer  .  .  -I  Dtmel's  orbonform  lermiuations. 

lOo^i-Mazzoui  corpuscles. 

Reticular  layer        ....      Dogiel's  iirboriform  terminations. 

fPocini's  corpuscles. 
Dogiel's  arboriform  terminations. 

As  shown  ill  this  table,  the  most  superficial  nerve-endings  of 
the  skin  he  in  the  two  deepest  layers  of  the  rete  mucosum  or 
Malpighian  layer.  laugerhans  (1868)  first  saw  that  certain 
nerve-fibres,  after  losing  their  iiiychu  sheath,  penetrate  the 
epidermis  to  form  a  network  with  loose  meshus,  and  then  spread 
in  independent  aud  varicose  branches  through  the  epithelium,  to 
the  outer  limit  of  the  layer  of  prickle  cells,  where  they  terminate 
in  bulbs  (Fig.  6).  Phylogenetically,  these  represent  the  oldest 
form  of  nerve-endingB  in  the  vertebrate  epidermis. 

The  so-called  bederiform  nerve-endings  he  in  the  Malpighian 
layer  close  to  the  sweat-glands.  The  nerve-fibres  of  which  they 
are  formed  come  from  the  superficial  plexus  of  the  skin.  Near 
the  epitheUum  they  lose  the  myeUn  sheath,  and  divide  into 
branches,  which  spread  and  twist  between  the  prickle  cells  and 
terminate — according  to  the  latest  work  of  Dogiel — in  baskets  or 
nets  (Fig.  7).  Frequently,  but  not  always,  a  cell  of  peculiar 
appearance  is  found  within  the  basket,  which  Banvier  and  Dt^iel 
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believe  to  be  sensoiy  in  character,  like  tlioee  found  in  the  oUactory 


Ml  Uunugh  FpidarmiiothiiDunliiDd.    <IUn' 

■npflrUci&l  bomf  lalH ;  up.,  iwollen  hor ""    "  * 

U^lpJ^Llvi  Ufer :  coDaiatlD^  of  p-,  priakli 

from  Uda  pleins  vulcou  nervB-flbrllH  cai 


id  c,  slonmMd  Italia  t 


iiliiBinliiBli>"toiluni 
iiro7lJiecu1Li  von; 
Ji«  H>lpl(|hlii>  liyr. 


and  guetatory  organs.     Phylf^euetically,  the  hederiform  endings 


with  terminal  baskets  represent  the  latest  form  of  nerve-e 
in  the  vertebrate  epidermis ;  they  occur  only  in  mammals. 
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Meiesuer'H   corpuscleB,  which   lie    in   the    papillae   and   eub- 
papillary  layer  of  the  eorimn,  were  diBCovered  in  1852  by  Meissner 
and  R.  Wagner  in  the  cutaneous  papillae  of  the  hande  and  feet. 
Their  structure  is  complex  and  very  variable,  so  that,  according 
to  Ruffini,  each  corpuscle  requires  special  description.     They  are 
found  in  man  and  the  ape,  but  have  not  been  recorded  in  other 
mammals.      Usually  they  are  oval  or  rather  elongated.      One, 
two,  or  more  medullated  fibres  run  to  the  corpuscle  and  penetrate 
its  interior  after  winding  round  it  once  or  twice,  lose  the  myelin 
sheath  and  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  and  then  form  a  spiral  coil  with 
a  number  of  more  or  lesa  irregular  con- 
volutions.    The  branches  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  which  make  the  spiral  are  often 
very  varicose,  and  have  one  or  two  ter- 
minal enlargements  (Fig.  8).     The  non- 
nervous  -tissues  of  the  corpuscle  consist 
in   an   external  capsule  of  lamellated 
connective  tissue,  and  a  liomogeneous, 
finely  granulated  interior,  which  is  prob- 
ably  formed    of    fibrillary    connective 
tissue,  with  a  number  of  nuclei. 

Many  varieties  of  Meissner's  cor- 
puscles are  known.  Those  last  de- 
scribed by  Dc^iel  represent  a  transitional 
form  between  the  typical  nerve-endings 
of  Meissner,  which  are  collected  in  a 
n  corpuscle  enclosed  in  a  capsule,  and  the 

Fin.  K.-Mfli9snflri  toT]>aiu:[^  [n  t.  Don  -  typical  Hcrvc  -  endiugs,  which  do 
iuIniliMibM'<i'ihi'"rtdi''H*igh?;  '"-'''  ^^^"^  ^*'*'  corpuscles,  but  remain 
nuHiniiLai.  (itanvier.)  »,  n,  two  free  within  the  papilla,  without  a  sur- 

nerTB.nbrei,  piuuInK  to  Uia  cor-  ,■  i         li  i-      ^    j 

puHi<:  1,  a,  urminii  ruiome  roundmg  capsule ;  these  were  first  de- 
SSlKr^Kie. ""*'"'"''"  scribed  by  Ruffini  (1892)  in  the 
l>apil]ae  that  contain  no  Meisaner's  cor- 
puscles, under  the  name  of  papillary  bulbs.  Dogiel's  corpuscles 
consist  of  two  parts  i  one  closed,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  papilla, 
the  other  open  towards  its  apex.  The  former  dilfers  in  no  respect 
from  the  typical  Meissner's  corpuscle,  the  latter  resembles  one 
of  the  many  forms  of  free  nerve  -  endings  described  by  Eufiini, 
Sfameni,  and  others  (Fig.  9). 

Special  corpuscles  were  described  by  Golgi  (1880)  in  peri- 
tendinous connective  tissue  and  the  external  perimysium  of  human 
muscle.  These  were  thoroughly  investigated  by  Mazzoni  (1891), 
and  are  therefore  known  as  the  Golgi-Mazzoni  corpuscles.  Ruffini 
(1894)  discovered  tliat  they  are  also  present  in  anbcutaneous  con- 
nective tissue,  as  well  as  in  the  subpapillary  and  papillary  layers. 
Their  external  form'  and  dimonsiDUB  vary ;  tliey  consist  of  a  lamel- 
lated capsule  and  an  internal  core  of  fibrillary  connective  tissue 
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with  iiiauy  nucIeL  Two  or  more  braucliea  of  a  iiiTvt'  -  fibre 
penetrate  (he  core,  and  there  loae  their  sheath  and  become 
attenuated.  The  j»le  fibres  divide  and  subdivide  into  a  large 
number  of  branches,  which  do  not  form  twisted  convohitions,  but 
run  a  tortuous  course  to  the  end  of  the  core.  The  branched  fibres 
for  the  most  part  present  numerous  varicosities  of  different  shapes 


Fli,.  C.-'DoalEri  cdrptuclB.  n.  VulciHe  nbr«,  pmigtiiK  to  tli"  corpuscle;  b,  li,  cluKil  portion  of 
eorpnide,  coiRipondlDg  lo  ths  tus  oT  the  iuplll> ;  c,  trm  part,  cormpoodlng  to  ttis  ipui  ot 
tbeptpllli,  formal  of  non-mysLinated  vuicou  nbna. 

and  sizes  (Fig.  10).  In  others  the  varicosities  are  scanty,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  terminations  is  totally  different  (Fig.  11),  In 
others  ag^in,  according  to  Crevatin  and  Dogiel,  one  or  more 
dehcate  non-medullated  fibres  also  enter  the  corpuscle,  where  they 
ramify  and  form  a  slender  plexus  at  the  periphery  of  the  core,  and 
also  penetrate  inside  and  mingle  with  the  ramifications  of  the 
myeUuated  fibres  (Fig.  12). 

In  the  subcutaneous  Ifttty  tissue  there  are  two  other  charac- 
teristic forms  of  corpuscles  besides  the  Golgi  -  Mazzoui  bodies : 
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Paoiui's  and  Ruffini's  corpuscles.     The  former,  already  discovered 
by  Vater,  were  described  in  delail  by  Pacini  (1840),  who  saw  them 


Pin.  1ft— Two  OolRl.Uiiianl  C0iTmMl«  mnnecMd  with  m  Ungle  blfurenWd  nBrvB-flbni.    (HufflBL) 

adhering  to  the  branches  of  the  nerves  that  run  in  the  fat  under 
the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  as  small  oval 
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lated  tissue  and  a  ceDtral  core  penetrated  by  the  inedullated  fibre, 
which  runs  through  it  direct  to  the  end,  where  it  branchee  and 
ends  in  an  eolai^iuent. 

Between  the  largest  Pacinian  eorpuBcles,  that  are  plainly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  those  of  Golgi-Mazzoni,  which  can  only  be 
detected  with  the  microacope,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
intermediate  or  tranBitiooal  forms.  One  very  rare  variety  of 
Pacinian  corpuscle  found  in  subcutaneous  tissue  consists  of  small 
spherical  corpuscles  with  an  inner  core  which  is  also  spherical, 
and  nerve-endings  represented  by  a  cluster  of  bulbs  (Fig.  15). 


'nt  li.-Oolg1-M»i«nico™iKl(.  (Cr«- 
nUa.)  BHltlnlJieinfffLnilednem- 
■bn,  ■  Bne  nan .  n jell  nitsd  Dbn 
peneUmtw  Into  the  corpuKle  And  rbrmn 
a  aetwotk  In  the  npiuls,  u  deacrtbed 


The  corpuscles  which  Buffini  discovered  in  1891  have  in 
common  with  Pacini's  that  they  are  found  in  approximately  equal 
uombers  in  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  like  the  Pacinian 
bodies  are  of  very  variable  dimensions.  They  are  cyhndrical  and 
spindle-shaped.  A  capsule  consisting  of  a  few  thin  lamellae 
closely  applied  leather  can  be  distinguished  from  a  supporting 
bundle  of  fibrillary  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres,  between 
which  the  nerve-fibres  penetrate  and  expand  in  the  form  of  a 
non-myelinated  ramification.  Sometimes  the  nerve-fibres  enter 
laterally  (Fig.  16)  j  at  other  times  they  enter  at  one  end  of  the 
spindle  (l';ig.  17). 

Buffi ni's    corpoBcles    also    present    many    variations.      The 
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cutaueous  iitiive-platea'of  Crevatiii,  and  tlie  arboriferous  terinina- 
tionfl  of  DogieX,  have  been  deecribed  under  this  name,  but  differ  in 
certain  very  important  morpliologicat  characters. 


I^n,  14.— PuJnlBn  bodr,  from  nt'H  niBnnMi?.    Migniltsd.    <IUniiQr.)    n,  Fednncia,  <rithnwv«- 

ot  Hhatb  ;  a,  bnnched  nervA^iiding  At  the  dietal  eiul  or  tliA  COT^ ;  iJ,  lip«  iif»puatinff  Uit 
tanlcii  or  the  corpuscle;  /,  chanod  tbrongh  the  tunica  bnverifld   by  the  nArn-llbn;  c» 

All  theBe  eiid-bulbs  are  found  more  abundantly  on  the  parts 
of  the  skin  that  are  free  of  hairs,  particularly  such  as  habitually 
serve  as  tactile  surfaces.     Over  the  wliole  of  the  rest  of  the  skin 
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where  there  are  hairs,  reprenentiiig,  according  to  v.  I'rtiy,  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  cutaneous  areii,  the 
various  corpuscles  we  have  referred  to  are  not 
absent,  bub  become  less  frequent,  and  are 
further  apart  in  proportion  as  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility in  its  different  forms  is  less  acute.  To 
compensate  for  this  the  hairy  parts  of  the  skin 
contain  a  specially  important  form  of  nerve- 
ending,  which  is  absent  in  other  regious^this 
is  the  nerve-plexus,  which  can  be  seen  round 
the  hair  follicles  beneath  the  mouth  of  the 
sebaceous  glands.  Arnatein  (1876)  with  the 
gold  chloride  method  first  succeBsfuUy  demon- 
strated the  nerve  -  endings  around  ordinary 
hairs.  He  saw  that  after  reaching  the  hair- 
follicle  the  medullated  fibres  lose  their  medul- 
lary sheath,  divide,  and  give  rise  to  a  series  of 
auQular  and  longitudinal  fibrils.     The   latter 


Pin.  IS.— Rninui 


corpoicjfl,  ihoi 


are  highly  varicose  and  more  external ;  they  rise  along  the  hyaline 
layer  towards  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  terminate  in  wide  disc- 
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like  enlargements  (Fig.  18).    The  nervea  of  human  hair  have  not 


Fio.  IT.— Rnfflnl'i  oorpiucle,  Id  wbich  the  Bbno  ptnetnte  into  ons  tai  ot  the  spindls.    (RutDnL 
C..  Cipsnlo ;  H,,  ahe«lb  of  Hsnle ;  >.(.,  >o»t™t«ciiLar  Umub  ;  n-t,  nerve.eniling. 

yet  been  described  and  studied;  but  everything  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  similar  to  those  of  the  hairs  of  other  mammals. 
As  regards  the  specific  sensory 
function   of   the   aeveral   I'orms   of 
cutaneous  nerve -endings,  it  must  be 
confessed   tliat  our  knowledge   has 
p/     made  little  progress.   The  peripheral 
organs  lor  appreciation  of  pressure 
are  undoubtedly  represented  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  skin  provided  with  hairs 
M      l>y  the  ahove-described  nerve-plexus 
in  the  outer  ahuath  of  the  haii'-root. 
^      Blix,  and  more   recently   v.   Frey, 
/■(     have  demonstrated  tliat  a  pressure 
point  corresponding  with  each  hair 
lies    near    the    point   at  which   it 
4_^     emerges,  on  that  side  from  which 
the  hair  follicle  slopes. 

In  regions  tliat  have  no  hairs 
it  can  be  affirmed  with  great  prob- 
ability that  Meisaner'a  corpuscles 
correspond  to  the  pressure  points. 

Pia.  18.— SpcUon  throusta  ■  litilr  uhI  ball    nii  i.         i>   tii.  i  n 

■iiHth  or  at  mwniHed  ISO  timcnu  The  results  of  B1l\  and  V.  Frey  m 
'^K;  Lil.'tSLta^intara.^r  !^tl\  f^ct  agrec  with  the  old  view  on  which 
hiir;  i.t,  tunic*  oiteiM;  \.(.,  hysiine  Meissner's  Gorpuscles   Were   always 
lield  to  be  tactile. 
Their  superficial   position   in    the   skin   corresponds   to    the 
sharp   demarcation   of  tactile  points,  to   their  accessibility,  un- 
like, the   nerve-plexus   of    the   hairs,   to  electrical -stimuh,  and 
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to  the   iact   that   &ppreciatioQ   nf  pressure  is  hmt  iu  cutaneous 
scaia. 

Yon  Frey  also  suggested  with  much  probability  that  the  pain 
spote,  which  are  most  abundant  in  tlie  skin,  are  served  by  the 
free  terminatiouB  of  the  superficial  nerve-plexus,  which  supply 
the  epithehum  of  the  Malpighian  layer.  It  is  possible  that  each 
pain  spot  corresponds  not  with  a  single  nerve-ending  but  rather 
with  a  group  of  nerve-endings,  otherwise  the  pain  spots  found  by 
V.  Frey  in  certain  regions  would  have  to  be  much  more  numerous 
and  closer  together.  The  fact  tliat  the  cornea,  which  v.  Frey 
foaad  to  be  destitute  of  any  specific  sensibility  except  pain,  is 


provided  with  a  nerve-plexus  that  has  free  infra-epithelial  endings, 
as  described  by  Cohnheim  (1866),  supports  this  conclusion. 
Similar  nerve-endings  have  also  been  recently  described  in 
epithelium  which  is  not  ectodermal  in  origin,  and  in  tlie  interior 
of  many  tissues — which  increases  the  probability  that  they  are 
related  to  pain  sensibility,  as  this,  when  very  slight,  is  allied  to  a 
sensation  of  tension  or  of  simple  contact,  as  Nagel  (1895),  in  oppo- 
sition to  v.  Frey's  view,  observed  in  the  cornea. 

It  is  far  less  easy  to  identify  the  peripheral  organs  that 
subserve  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold.  By  eUmination  it  may 
be  said  that  Dc^el'e  corpuscles,  HufKni's  papillary  endings,  and 
the  Golgi-Mazzoni  corpuscles  are  the  organs  for  tlie  sensation  of 
cold,  while  Pacini's  and  EufBni's  corpuscles  functiun,  at  least  in 
the  skin,  aa  organs  for  the  sensation  of  heat.     The  fact  that  the 
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latter  lie  in  the  deepest  layer  of  the  Bkin  ^rees  well  with 
V.  Frey's  stfttement  that  the  heat  spots  are  the  most  difBcult  to 
determice  and  have  a  longer  reaction  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  probable  from  an  interesting  observation  by  t.  Frey 
that  the  sensation  of  cold  is  dependent  on  the  end-bulbs  described 
by  Golgi  and  Mazzoni.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  is  insensitive 
to  pressure  and  heat,  while  its  sensitiveness  to  cold,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  definite :  Dogiel's  observations  show  that  the  end- 
bulbs  are  abundant  in  the  conjunctiva. 

VI.  Although  the  sensations  of  heat  and  of  cold  represent 
two  modalities  which  depend  on  distinct  sense-organs  they  may 
conveniently  be  discussed  bother,  as  most  of  the  observations 
on  this  subject  gain  in  interest  by  comparison. 

Sensibility  to  cold  and  heat  not  merely  includes  the  external 
cutaneous  surface,  but  also  extends  to  the  skin  of  the  auditory 
canal,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  anus.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  and  external  mucous 
membrane  of  the  genital  organs  are  insensitive  to  heat,  but 
sensitive  to  cold.  The  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane,  e.g.  in 
stomach,  intestine,  etc.,  is  totally  destitute  of  any  thermal  sensi- 
bility— as  K  H.  Weber  showed  in  1851. 

We  saw  that  it  is  easy  by  means  of  punctlform  stimulatiou  to 
demonstrate  that  the  two  thermal  senses  are  unequally  distributed 
in  the  different  cutaneous  regions,  and  that  cold  spots  are  much 
more  numerous  than  heat  spots. 

Goldseheider,  in  order  approximately  to  map  out  the  distribu- 
tion of  thermal  sensibility,  experimented  on  different  cutaneous 
r^ons  with  thermo-aesthesiometers  in  the  form  of  metal  cylinders, 
3-4  mm.  in  diameter.  With  this  method  it  is  possible  to  excite 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  thermal  points  by  heat  and  cold.  If 
the  skin-surface  investigated  contains  no  thermal  point,  it  has  no 
thermal  sensibility,  and  its  thermal  sensibility  varies  according 
aa  it  contains  many  or  few  thermal  points  for  heat  orcold.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  degree  of  sensibility  is  not 
proportional  to  the  number  of  excited  sensory  points,  bet^use  the 
excitability  of  the  latter  has  been  experimentally  proved  to  vary 
considerably :  the  presence  of  a  few  highly  excitable  points  may 
make  one  area  of  the  skin  appear  more  sensitive  than  another 
which  contains  more  thermal  points  tfiat  are  less  excitable. 
Goldscheider's  method  does  not  therefore  determine  the  greater 
or  less  abundance  of  thermal  points  in  different  parts  of  the  skin, 
but  merely  the  mode  in  which  the^e  react  to  ordinary  stimulation 
by  heat  and  cold. 

Figs.  19  and  20  from '  Goldscheider's  memoir  illustrate  the 
results  obtained  by  this  method.  They  show  that  the  sensibility 
to  heat  is  invariably  less  developed  both  in  intensity  and  in 
extent  than  that  to  cold.     According  to  Goldseheider  there  is  no 
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i^ion  in  which  sensibility  to  wanuth  is  more  developed  than 
that  to  cold.  This  holds  good  both  for  the  covered  and  for  the 
uncovered  regions.  Where  the  sensibility  to  heat  is  highly 
developed,  tliat  to  cold  still  preponderates,  both  in  intensity  and  in 
extent  There  are — as  we  have  said — regions  in  which  sensibility 
to  cold  is  more  or  lees  acute  while  sensibility  to  warmth  is  very 
low  or  entirely  absent. 

The  varying  thermal  sensibility  in  different  cntaueous  areas 
depends  not  only  on  t)ie  greater  or  less  abundance  of  cutaneous 
nerves,  but  also  on  the  varying  thickness  of  epidermis  that  covers 
the  nerve-endings,  and  also  perhaps  on  the  depth  at  which  the 
nerve-endings  themselves  are  situated. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  duality  of  thermal  sensation 


Weber  and  Nothuagel  attempted  to  map  out  thermal  eensibility 
by  exploring  certain  regions  of  the  skin  with  flasks  of  oil,-or  with 
the  rounded  ends  of  large  keys  previously  cooled  or  heated.  After 
the  discovery  of  heat  and  cold  spots,  Goldscheider  (1887)  extended 
the  research  by  using  metal  cyUnders,  at  a  temperature  of  15° 
for  cold  and  45°-49''  for  heat.  More  recently  Veress  (1902)  has 
^ain  investigated  sensibility  to  heat  on  himself  by  means  of  his 
thermo-aesthesiometer  (Fig.  1,  p.  14).  Here  we  can  only  cite  the 
most  conclusive  of  his  general  results : — 

(a-)  Sensibility  to  heat  is  not  equal  in  the  two  halves  of  the 
body.  On  an  average  it  is  rather  greater  on  the  left  than  on  the 
right 

(b)  The  most  mesial  parts  of  the  trunk  are,  generally  speaking, 
less  sensitive  to  heat  than  the  lateral  regions. 

(c)  The  trunk  is,  generally  speaking,  more  sensitive  to  heat 
than  the  extremities. 
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(d)  Sensibility  to  heat  is  not  unifcarm  in  the  extremities; 
Borne  distant  parts  are  more  sensitive  than  others  more  proximaL 

(e)  The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  extremities  are  less  sensitive  to 
heat  than  the  mesial  sides. 

To  these  conclusions  we  may  add  tliat  in  those  cutaneous 
r^ons  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  tactile  sensibility  (as 
the  hand  in  generaJ,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  in  particular)  the 
thermal  sensibility  to  both  the  cold  and  heat  sense  is  less  than  in 
other  regions. 

Parts  that  are  habitually  covered  are  more  sensitive  to  cold 
than  exposed  parts.  This  is  not  due  entirely  to  habit,  but 
principally  to  the  fact  that  the  covered  parts  contain  a  great 
many  cold  spots :  for  the  same  reason  the  skin  of  the  face,  though 
it  is  constantly  exposed,  is  not  less  sensitive  to  cold  than  the 
covered  parts  of  the  skin. 

The  terminal  apparatus  of  the  thermal  nerves  has  in  common 
with  other  nervous  organs  the  property  of  being  more  strongly 
excited  in  proportion  as  the  stimulation  is  more  rapid.  As  the 
adequate  stimulus  consists  in  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  heat 
at  the  thermal  points,  it  may  be  said  that  the  excitation  or 
reaction  of  the  latter  is  more  intense  in  proportion  as  the  increment 
or  decrement  of  heat  occurs  more  rapidly. 

The  strength  of  the  sensation  also  depends  partly  upon  the 
extent  of  cutaneous  surface  excited.  A  thermal  stimulus  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  area  of  skin  evokes  a  stronger  sensation  than 
a  stimulus  of  the  same  strength  acting  on  a  smaller  area.  This  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  plunging  one  finger  of  one  hand  and  the 
whole  of  the  other  hand  into  water  ;  or  by  dipping  one  finger  into 
water  at  40°  C.  and  the  other  hand  into  water  at  37"  C.  In  both 
experimeuts  the  sensation  of  warmth  is  less  in  the  finger  than  in 
the  hand.  Weber  also  noted  that  a  stimulus  which  is  purely 
thermal  when  applied  to  a  small  surface  may  become  painful  if  it 
acts  on. a  lai^er  surface.  One  finger  alone  can  be  plunged  into 
water  at  a  temperature  at  which  the  immersion  of  the  whole  limb 
would  be  paini'ul. 

The  reaction  time  for  sensations  of  cold  and  that  for  tactile 
sensations  are  equally  sliort ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  time 
for  sensations  of  heat,  as  that  for  sensations  of  pain,  is  longer 
(Tanzi).  According  to  Kiesow  and  Ponzo,  the  reaction  time  for 
heat  is  shortened  if  stimuli  that  penetcate  the  skin  more  readily 
than  those  employed  by  Tanzi  are  adopted,  and  if  the  specific 
points  are  excited  directly.  Nevertheless,  it  still  remains  longer 
than  that  for  sensations  of  cold  and  contact.  According  to 
Xiesow's  latest  work,  the  reaction  time  to  pain  sensations  is 
much  shortened  if  Hharp-poiiitcd  stimuU  are  used.  From  this  it 
results  that  if  one  and  the  same  cutaneous  region  is  excited 
simultaneously  with  cold  and  hot  stimuli,  the  sensation  of  cold 
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precedes  that  of  heat  Further,  the  excitation  of  an7  spot  by 
cold  produoes  a  mort;  lively  sensation,  that  reaches  its  maximum 
more  rapidly  than  excitation  of  the  same  spot  by  heat.  Accord- 
ing to  V,  Frey  this  difference  is  not  apparent  on  exciting  the  two 
thermal  spots  hy  electrical  stimuli.  From  this  he  concluded  that 
the  nerve-organs  of  the  warm  spots  lie  in  the  dee)H!r  layers  of  the 
akin,  and  those  of  the  cold  spots  in  the  more  superficial  layers. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  thermal  agents,  again,  have  an 
influence  on  the  eCTects  of  excitation.  Stimuli  may  consist  of 
solid,  liquid,  m-  gaseous  bodies,  and  may  act  by  conducting  heat  or 
by  irradiation;  they  may  be  good  or  bad  thermal  conductors; 
their  thermal  capacity  may  be  large  or  small ;  lastly,  they  may 
have  a  smooth  or  a  rough  surface. 

Thermal  sensations  are  stronger  according  as  the  stimulating 
body  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  Water  at  25°  C.  is  a  stronger 
stimulus  of  cold  than  oil,  and  less  strong  than  mercury  at  the 
same  temperature.  It  is  possible  to  arrange  a  graduated  series  of 
bodies  with  different  thermal  conductivities,  but  all  of  the  same 
temperature,  by  which  a  series  of  thermal  sensations  of  giadually 
increasing  strength  can  be  excited.  This,  however,  apphes  only  to 
intensity  of  seusation  as  evoked  by  the  initial  contact  With 
prolonged  contact  new  relations  are  set  up,  due  to  variations  in 
the  thermal  exchanges  between  the  cutaneous  surface  and  the 
external  agent,  so  that  a  first  impression  of  cold  may  be  translated 
into  a  sensation  of  warmth.  For  instance,  on  dressing,  or  lying 
down  in  bed  undressed,  the  first  sensation  is  one  of  cold,  followed 
quickly  by  the  opposite  sensation  of  warmth,  which  may  be  less  or 
greater  according  to  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  clothing  or 
bed-covering. 

Any  body  that  serves  as  a  thermal  stimulus  must,  besides  its 
power  of  conducting  heat,  also  possess  a  certain  mimmal  thermal 
equation  in  order  to  produce  a  sensation  ;  the  latter  within  certain 
limits  may  increase  in  intensity  with  an  increasing  thermal 
equation  of  the  stimulating  body.  T)mnlK!rg  has  shown  that 
various  degrees  of  thermal  excitation  can  be  evoked  in  the  skin  by 
contact  with  bodies  that  have  the  same  temperature  but  different 
thermal  properties,  for  instance  a  series  of  silver  or  copper  plates 
of  various  thicknesses.  By  means  of  these  plates  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  minimal  d^ree  of  beat  required  to  evoke  a  thermal 
sensation. 

The  importance  of  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  that  is  used  as  a  thermal  stimulus  is  easily  under- 
stood, seeing  that  the  conduction  of  heat,  and  hence  the  efficacy 
of  stimulation,  varies  according  as  the  points  of  contact  between 
the  skin  and  the  conducting  body  are  few  or  many. 

The  essential  conditions  for  the  production  of  sensations  of 
heat  or  cold  must  consist  in  the  thermal  changes  that  take  place 
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in  the  skin.  So  loug  as  the  temperature  of  any  part  of  the  skia 
remaine  constant  between  certain  mean  limits,  there  is  no  ex- 
citation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  this  region  changea, 
either  from  external  or  iuteiiial  reasons,  thermal  sensations  at 
once  arise. 

Normally  a  slow,  continuous  thermal  current  flows  through 
the  skin  from  within,  outwards.  So  long  as  the  conditions  of  this 
current  remain  unchanged,  the  temperature  of  the  nerve-organs 
remains  the  same ;  but  if  the  current  alters  with  a  certain 
rapidity,  there  is  a  sensation  of  warmth  or  cold  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  or  fall  of  temperature  in  the  end-organs.  According  to 
Weber  it  is  these  chaugcs  in  the  temperature  of  the  end-organs 
which  constitute  the  adequate  stimulus  and  the  essential  conditions 
of  thermal  sensation,  no  matter  what  caused  the  alteration  of 
temperature.  It  almost  seems,  he  writes,  as  If  we  could  detect  the 
process  of  rise  and  fall  in  the  tem[>erature  of  our  skin  much  better 
than  the  degree  to  which  the  temperature  rises  and  falls.  Since 
the  discovery  of  si>eciliG  organs  for  cold  and  heat,  it  has  become 
possible  tu  give  a  more  exact  definition  to  Weber's  theory,  by 
saying  that  the  organs  for  cold  are  excited  by  fall  of  their 
temperature,  and  those  for  heat  liy  its  rise. 

This  theory  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  many  facts. 
We  are  aware  of  a  sensation  of  cold  both  when  the  loss  of  heat 
through  the  skin  increases,  and  when  the  peripheral  blood-supply 
diminishes.  We  have  a  sensation  of  warmth  both  when  the  loss 
of  heat  by  the  skin  is  decreased  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  environment,  and  when  the  peripheral  blood- 
supply  increases.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  the  direction  of  the 
thermal  heat  current  from  within  outwards,  or  from  without 
inwards,  nor  the  intensity  of  this  current,  which  produces  the 
thermal  sensations,  as  assumed  by  Vierordt,  but  the  changes  in 
temperature  at  the  thermal  end-organ,  no  matter  what  process 
causes  them. 

One  fact,  however,  seems  at  first  sight  to  contradict  Weber's 
theory.  If  a  metal  at  3"  C.  is  applied  for  some  time  to  any  part 
of  the  skin,  for  instance  the  forehead,  and  then  removed,  there 
will  for  some  20  seconds  be  a  sensation  of  cold  in  that  part 
instead  of  heat,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  akin  were  growing 
warmer.  Fechner  aud  Vierordt  also  noted  that  it  is  possible  to 
feel  a  prolonged  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  without  any  cliange  in 
the  temperature  of  the  environment.  These  facts  led  Hering  to 
conclude  that  not  only  thermal  changes,  but  the  alraolute  degree 
of  cutaneous  temperature  as  well,  may  act  as  a  stimulus  of 
thermal  end-organs. 

When  the  toiiiperature  of  thii  environment  remains  fairly 
constant  we  are  nut  as  a  rule  aware  of  any  thermal  sensation, 
although  the  different  parts  of  the  skin  may  have  a  very  difTerent 
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temperature,  according  as  thej  are  exposed  or  covered.  The 
temperature  that  produceB  no  thermal  seoBation  is  not  at  &aj 
definite  pcnnt  of  the  thermometric  scale,  but,  according  to 
Leegaard,  seldom  ranges  over  more  than  0-5'  C.  This  indifferent 
temperature  alters  not  only  in  the  different  regions  of  the  skin, 
but  also  in  the  same  region  at  various  times.  For  instance,  on 
passing  &om  a  room  in  which  no  thermal  sensation  is  felt  into 
one  that  is  hotter  or  colder  there  is  an  immediate  sensation  of 
heat  or  cold.  But  if  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
two  rooms  is  not  very  great  a  new  equilibrium  will  soon  be  set 
up  so  that  no  thermal  sensation  is  perceptible.  The  surrounding 
temperature  may  therefore  vary  between  considerahle  limits 
without  producing  any  persistent  thermal  sensation.  It  might 
be  Buppoaed  that  this  adaptability  depends  upon  variations  in 
the  blood^supply  to  the  skin,  which  to  a  certain  extent  protects 
the  peripheral  thermal  end -organs  horn  the  oscillations  of 
temperature  in  the  environment.  Thuubei^,  however,  pointed 
out  that  it  can  be  observed  on  a  hand  previously  rendered 
bloodless.  The  adaptation  therefore  depends  on  an  alteration 
of  the  excitability  of  the  peripheral  thermal  end-organs,  which 
causes  a  displacement  of  the  level  of  the  indifferent  temperature 
or  phytialogieal  zero-point  (Hering)  of  thermal  sensibility. 

Starting  &om  tUs  fact  Hering  maintains  that  any  intrinsic 
temperature  of  the  thermal  o^ans  above  the  physiological  zero- 
point  is  perceived  as  heat,  and  any  temperature  below  the 
zero-point  as  cold.  Tlie  intensity  of  the  sensation  of  heat  or 
cold  increases  with  the  variation  of  the  intrinsic  temperature 
of  the  end-organ  from  the  physiological  zero.  Any  intrinsic 
tempeniture  of  the  end-organ  appreciated  as  heat  causes  an 
upward  displacement  of  the  zero-point :  any  temperature  appreci- 
ated as  coM,  a  downward  displacement.  All  sensation  of  heat 
and  cold  ceases  when,  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the  zero- 
point,  the  latter  coincides  with  the  intrinsic  temperature  of  the 
end-organ. 

The  existence  of  two  distinct  senses  for  heat  and  cold  is  not 
fondamentally  irreconcilable  with  this  theory  of  Hering.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  a  rise  in  the  cutaneous  temperature  acts  only 
upon  the  organs  of  heat,  and  a  fall  upon  the  organs  of  cold. 
Bnt  the  so^iaUed  paradoxical  sensation  of  cold  cannot  be  explained 
either  by  Weber's  or  by  Hering's  theory.  If  a  metal  point 
warmed  to  45° -50°  C.  is  applied  to  a  cold  spot  a  sensation  of  cold 
is  felt  (Lehmann  and  v.  Frey).  The  accuracy  of  this  observation 
has  been  confirmed  by  many  authors  (Alrutz,  £iesow,  Thunberg, 
VeresB,  Bsder).  All  cold  spots  react  by  a  sensation  of  cold  when 
brought  into  contact  with  a  warm  point.  When  a  thermo- 
aestheeionieter  is  applied  over  an  extensive  surface,  cold  spots 
are  stimulated  as  well  as  heat  spots,  but  the  sensation  of  warmth 
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predominateB  aad  maskB  the  opposite  senBation  of  cold.  Thunberg, 
however,  by  chooBing  an  appropriate  form  of  stimuluB  succeeded 
in  producing  the  two  sensations  separately,  first  cold  and  then 
heat,  which  is  a  strong  argument  that  the  nerve-organs  for  cold 
lie  in  a  more  superficial  layer  of  the  skin  than  those  for  heat. 

The  paradojiical  sensation  of  heat  was  first  observed  by 
Striimpell  in  anaesthesia  produced  by  freezing,  and  was  described 
under  the  name  of  "  perverted  thermal  sensibility  "  :  Lerda  (1905) 
encountered  it  in  certain  small  cicatrices  of  not  too  recent  date  ; 
Michael  Si^ar  (1910)  in  a  patient  with  syringomyelia  and  in 
a  few  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis;  Ponzo  (1909)  in  areas  of  skin 
that  had  been  artificially  anaesthetised  by  means  of  subcutaneous 
injections  of  stovaine;  Fontana  (1912)  in  patients  suffering  with 
large  condylomata. 

VII.  Sensations  of  pressure,  like  sensations  of  heat  and  cold, 
are  elementary,  and  cannot  be  split  up  into  simpler  components. 
Fressiure  sensations  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  surface  contact  of 
external  objects  independent  of  their  temperature. 

MelBsner  beheved  it  possible  to  distinguish  sensations  of 
simple  contact  from  pressure  sensatiom,  as  if  they  differed  funda- 
mentally. But  later  observations  showed  that  both  are  due  to 
deformation  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  therefore  represent 
different  degrees  of  a  single  quality  of  sensation.  When  the 
contact  is  so  light  that  it  produces  no  pressure  on  the  outaueoua 
surface,  there  is  no  sensation  of  any  kind. 

The  functional  importance  of  the  sense  of  contact  or  pressure  - 
lies  in  the  fact  that  by  its  means  we  are  able  to  perceive  the 
shghtest  mechanical  impact  upon  the  surface  of  our  bodies. 
Meissner's  corpuscles  and  the  nerve -rings  that  surround  the 
sheath  of  the  hairs  are  homologous  organs  that  come  into  play 
during  sensations  of  contact.  They  are  capable  of  excitation  by 
mechanical  agents  a  thousand  times  weaker  than  those  necessary 
for  the  direct  excitation  of  the  peripheral  nerves  (Tigerstedt). 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  heat  and  cold  points 
do  not  coincide  with  the  points  for  contact  or  pressure.  We  may 
now  add  that  the  regions  of  maximal  sensibihty  to  thermal 
stimuli  differ  from  those  of  sensibility  to  tactile  stimuh. 

An  exact  comparative  determination  of  tactile  or  pressure 
sensibility  in  the  different  regions  of  the  skin  is  very  diflicult. 
The  pressure  exerted  by  a  gas  or  iiuid  is  certainly  the  best  means 
of  exerting  a  uniform  pressure  upon  every  part  of  the  curved 
surface  of  human  skin.  But  we  know  from  experience  that  such 
a  pressure  is  not  appreciable.  We  are  quite  unaware  of  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  body 
as  a  whole,  and  of  tlie  hydrostatic  pressure  when  the  entire 
body  is  bathed  in  water.  The  pliysiological  effect  depends  not 
only  on  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  ou  the  skin,  but  also  on 
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the  aumber  of  superficial  cutaoeous  elements  on  which  the 
piessme  acts.  The  effect  aeeinB  to  be  greater  or  more  easily 
perceived  in  indirect  relation  to  the  area  of  akin  compressed. 
Von  Frey'a  method  of  determioing  the  tactile  sensibility  in 
different  regions  of  the  skin  by  hairs  is  based  on  this  fundamental 
obaervation. 

With  this  method  it  is  easy  to  preve  that  the  parts  most 
sensitive  to  mechanical  agents  are  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  the 
red  port  of  the  Upe,  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  Even  in  these 
parts  there  is  a  threshold  of  stimulation  which  must  be  crossed 
to  evoke  a  sensation.  This  shows  that  the  parts  where  the  sense 
of  pressure  is  most  delicate  do  not  coincide  with  those  in  which 
thermal  senability  is  most  developed,  which  is  s  valid  argument 
in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  two  forms  of  sensatioQ  arise  in 
different  end-organs. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
the  excitation  takes  place.  Possibly  it  may  consist  in  a  discharge 
of  energy  caused  by  a  chemical  change  within  the  end -organ, 
due  to  a  displacement  of  fluid — a  change  in  the  concentration 
of  the  dissolved  substances — which  acts  as  a  chemical  stimulus. 
We  know  that  continuous  pressure  of  a  certain  intensity  on  a 
sensory  nerve  produces  a  continuous  sensation,  which  is  difficult 
to  explain  as  a  mechanical  effect,  because  the  work  required  to 
BtimuUte  an  exposed  nerve  )e  prol>ably  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  that  sufficient  to  excite  those  nerves  adequately  when  it 
acts  on  then-  terminal  end-organs.  We  have  consequently  no 
reason  to  reject  the  hypothesis  that  mechanical  stimuli  can  only 
excite  the  nerve  indirectly,  and  that  excitation  is  always  due  to 
alteration  of  the  chemical  structure  or  to  osmotic  pressure  of 
the  tissue  fluids  (v.  Frey  and  Kiesow).  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  exclude  another  simpler  though  more  indefinite  hypothesis,  , 
according  to  which  excitation  depends  upon  a  purely  physical 
process,  by  which  the  mechanical  stimulus  is  changed  into  another 
form  of  energy,  to  which  Meissner's  corpuscles  are  far  more 
sensitive. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  action  of  a  mechanical  stimulus  in 
producing  sensations  of  contact  and  pressure,  v.  Frey  and  Kiesow 
(1899)  showed  that  it  is  not  compression  in  itself  that  detfitmines 
the  excitation,  hut  the  deformation  of  the  skin  surface,  which 
produces  an  alteration  in  the  pressure  (Druckgefdlle),  and  this 
again  indirectly  pioduces  an  active  reaction  of  tlie  terminal  organ. 
This  alteration  is  produced  both  by  compressing  the  skin  with  a 
point  or  small  surface,  and  by  pulling  on  a  small  body  or  disc 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  la  the  first  case  the  pressure 
is  greatest  at  the  compressed  sur&ice,  and  diminishes  in  the  deeper 
parts  and  in  the  surrounding  areas  of  the  skin ;  in  the  second  the 
pressure  is  least  In  the  part  of  the  skin  drawn  up,  and  increases 
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towards  the  deeper  parts  and  in  the  surrouDding  areas  (Fig.  21). 
Both  the  poedtive  and  the  negative  alterations  give  rise  to  senea- 
tioDS  of  contact,  and  this  with  approximately  equal  strength  'of 
stitnulua  showB  the  same  characteristics  on  compression  and  on 
traction.  Accordingly  the  excitation  of  the  sense-organ  of  pressure 
is  due  to  alteration  in  the  intrinsic  pressure  of  the  organ,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  sensation  depends  on  the  amount  and  not  on  the 
direction  of  the  alteration. 

Since  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  exactly  the  alteration  in 
pressure  which,  with  different  means  of  mechanical  excitation  of 
the  skin,  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  pressure,  it  follows  that  in 
order  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  valuation  of  the  effective 
threshold  of  stimulation  we  must  take  into  account  all  the  factors 
that  may  raise  or  depress  it.  The  investigations  of  v.  Frey  and 
£i6sow  show  that  the  liminal  value  varies  with  the  rate  of 
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stimulation  and  with  the  nature,  size,  and  depth  of  the  cutaneous 
deformation.  As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  mechanical 
stimuli  may  at  least  be  appreciated  relatively  if  not  measured 
exactly,  they  concluded  that : — 

(a)  The  liminal  mechanical  stimulus  cannot  be  estimated  by 
weight,  because  the  effect  of  a  given  weight  always  depends  on 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  contact. 

(b)  When  the  surface  of  contact  remains  constant,  a  given 
weight  produces  a  different  effect  on  different  parts  of  the  skin, 
because  the  number  and  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve-endings 
excited  varies  in  different  cutaneous'  areas.  It  is  consequently 
only  possible  to  compare  hmiual  estflnations  when  the  experi- 
ment is  confined  to  the  excitation  of  single  nerve-endings,  t.«.  to 
single  tactile  spots,  by  means  of  v.  Frey's  hairs. 

(e)  If  the  same  tactile  spot  is  stimulated  by  a  weight  which 
has  a  constant  surface  of  contact,  so  aa  to  produce  near  any  such 
point  a  deformation  constant  in  depth  and  surface,  the  effect  of 
such  an  excitation  varies  with  the  rate  at  which  tbe  deformation    ■ 
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takes  piace.  A  deformatioD  rapidly  produced  has  more  effect  than 
one  produced  slowly.  It  follows  that  the  effect  of  the  Btitnulus 
IB  not  dependent  oq  the  mechanical  work  performed,  becauee 
different  amounts  of  meohaiiical  work  may  produce  identical 
sensations,  and  vice  versa. 

(d)  If  on  stimulating  one  and  the  same  tactile  spot  the  surface 
area  of  the  etimnluB  is  altered,  then  to  obtain  approximately  the 
same  effect  the  weight  and  rapidity  of  etimulation  must  be 
correspondingly  altered.  Hence  the  results  obtained  with  different 
methodB  can  only  be  compared  when  the  increment  of  weight  for 
the  unit  of  time  and  surface,  i.e.  the  rate  of  pressure,  remains 
constant. 

The  results  which  v.  Frey  and  Kiesow  obtained  on  exciting 
large  and  moderate  cutaneous  areas  show  that  the  threshold 
values  of  the  weights  do  not  increase  in  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  the  surface  deformed.  This  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  theory  that  the  excitation  which  causes  a  sensation  of  pressure 
depends  on  the  alteration  in  pressure  produced  within  the  skin, 
and  that  any  pressure  that  is  equal  on  all  sides  produces  no  effect 
at  all  As  the  excited  surface  grows  lai^r  tJie  fall  of  pressure 
in  the  skin  becomes  less.  -  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  the 
stimulating  surface,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  alteration  in 
pressure ;  an  increase  in  surface  pressure  then  becomes  necessary 
to  produce  a  change  in  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  nerve-oi^n 
adequate  to  excite  it. 

On  the  strength  of  these  investigations  it  is  easy  to  explain 
the  well-known  experiment  of  Meissner.  If  the  hand  is  dipped 
into  a  fluid — water  or  mercury — of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
hand  a  pressure  sensation  is  not  felt  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
submerged  skin,  but  only  at  the  boundary  between  the  parts 
compreesed  and  those  not  compressed.  If,  e.g.,  one  linger  is  dipped 
into  mercury  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  finger,  a  sensation 
is  felt  of  a  ring  compressing  the  finger.  This  sensation  is  referred 
to  the  level  at  which  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  pressure,  while 
there  is  no  sensation  over  the  whole  surface  that  is  exposed  to  a 
gradual  and  slowly  increaalng  pressure,  since  the  variation  is  so 
alight  that  it  remains  below  the  effective  threshold  of  stimulation. 

Kiesow  (1904),  in  a  long  series  of  patient  and  delicate  re- 
searches by  the  most  modem  methods,  attempted  to  estimate  as 
accurately  as  possible  how  the  sensibility  to  touch  and  pressure 
alters  upon  the  different' parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  He 
investigated  in  two  directions.  He  determined  separately  the 
number  of  the  touch  spots  (or  pressure  spots  of  BUx  and  Gold- 
Bcheider)  in  the  surface  unit,  and  then  the  liminal  stimulus  for 
vbe  touch  spot,  that  is  the  mean  value  of  the  threshold,  obtained 
by  a  seriee  of  separate  observations  in  different  cutaneous  regions. 
These  estimations  were  made  by  means  of  v.  Frey's  hairs. 
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The  reBulta  of  these  researches  were  published  hj  Xiesow  in 
a  Dumber  of  tables,  of  which  we  can  only  cite  the  final  conclusions. 
In  these  Kiesow  compared  the  relative  sensibility  of  the  different 
cutaneous  areas  which  he  examined  (arranged  in  order  of  increas- 
ing sensibility),  according  to  the  mean  liminal  values  obtained 
and  to  the  number  of  the  touch  spots  per  surface  unit. 

Kiesow  started  from  the  region  in  which  sensibUity  to  contact 
or  pressure  is  lowest,  which  he  designates  as  1,  and  on  comparing 
all  the  other  regions  to  this,  obtained  the  following  results  for 
their  Tnean  liminal  values : — 

Back,  luedinn  line,  level  of  3rd  donal  cerl«bra 1-00 

AbdoTiteii,  w]iit«  line,  midwav  between  uiubilicus  and  pubic  ay mphyBi-'  .  1'06 

Thorax,  median  line,  level  of  Sth  intercoatal  space 1-24 

TltoTax,  left  axillary  line,  level  of  5tii  intertVBtal  space.         .         .         .  1'33 

Thorax,  median  line,  level  of  4th  intercostal  space          ....  1'39 

Thorax,  left  axillary  line,  midway  between  xiphoid  and  iimbiliciiF=        .  1-79 

Left  patella,  middle  of 1-95 

Left  leg,  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface l'B9 

Back,  median  line,  level  of  autero-Buperior  iliac  apine    ....  2-23 

Left  thigh,  anterior  surface,  about  1  cm.  from  edge  of  patella        .  2-31 

Back,  median  line,  level  of  7tli  cervical  vertebra S'T2 

ITiorax,  median  line,  level  of  2nd  intercostal  space          ....  2-77 

Left  leg,  caif 2-96 

Left  arm,  middle  of  flexor  surface 3-01 

Left  icnat,  atiloid  procene  of  ulna     ........  3-06 

Left  elbow 3-09 

Left  forearm,  upper  part  of  fleior  surface  .  .3.12 

Left  vtrint,  dorsal  surface,  middle  line 3-26 

Dormm  of  left  foot 3.38 

L^t  toriit,  radial  surface 3.49 

Left  forearm,  middle  of  flexor  eurfaue 3-80 

IvrUt,  2.7  cm.  above  the  joint 3-80 

Left  upper  eyelid 7.16 

Foi-«A«ne  (glabella) 7-54 

For  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  red  part  of  lips,  and  tips  of  fingers, 
Kiesow,  starting  from  the  same  value  of  1,  and  taking  the 
minima/  liminal  values  (not  the  mean,  as  above),  obtained  the 
following  results : — 

Finger-tips  of  left  hand 3 

Edye  of  tower  lip,  middle  pari. 50 

Tip  of  Umgjie 60 

Kiesow  obtained  the  following  number  of  touch  spots  in  the 
surface  unit  (1  Sf].  cm.),  starting  from  the  region  in  which  tliey  are 
fewest  ( =  I ) : — ■ 
Leg,  middle  of  anterior  surface 1-00 
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h  patella,  ia\A<W<i 1-60 

ieyn/orwirm,  middle  of  flexor  surface 1-86 

Left  ana,  upper  [wirt  of  flexor  surfatf      .......  2-00 

Left  elbow 8-43 
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Left  thigh,  anterior  sorluce,  about  1  cm.  from  edge  of  patella  2-87 

Bock,  middle  line,  level  of  ant.  sup.  iliac  apise 3-13 

L^foTtarm,  middle  of  flexor  sudace 3'22 

Thorax,  left  asUlaiy  line  between  xiphoid  process  and  lunbilioiiH  .        .  3-26 

Thorax,  middle  line,  level  of  2nd  intercoBt^l  space          ....  3-86 

L^  vritt,  Btiloid  proceea  of  ulna 4-10 

Tloraz,  middle  of  aiillaiT  line,  level  of  6th  intercostal  space                .  415 

Thorax,  middle  line,  level  of  4th  intercostal  space 4<36 

Dortum  of  Uftfoot,  middle 4-7,'> 

Baek,  middle  hne,  level  of  3rd  dorsal  vertebra 4-76 

TTtorax,  middle  line,  level  of  6lh  intercostal  spaoe 4-96 

Left  torUl,  radial  a^ataxe .         .........  6.16 

Left  writt,  dorsal  surface,  middle  line 6-60 

Left  lerist,  fleior  surface,  2.7  cm.  from  the  fold 6.70 

Back,  level  of  7th  cervical  vertebra 8-36 

CompariaoD  of  these  tables  shows  that  the  two  factoiB  on 
which  the  pressure  sensibilitf  in  the  difierent  regions  of  the  skin 
depends  (the  mean  liminal  value  and  the  number  of  ta4;tile  points 
in  the  Burfaoe  unit)  are  more  or  leas  compensatory,  but  partly 
correspond.  In  other  words,  in  certain  cutaneous  regions  the 
infrequency  of  points  is  compensated  up  to  a  certain  point  by  the 
lower  efTectiTe  liminal  siimuliiB,  or  conversely,  the  higher  liminal 
excitation  ia  partly  compensated  by  a  comparatively  greater 
abundance  of  touch  spots ;  in  other  regions,  on  the  contrary,  both 
the  mean  liminal  value  and  the  number  of  tactile  organs  con- 
tribute in  raising  or  lowering  the  local  sensibility  to  contact  or 
preesure. 

If  the  results  which  Kiesow  obtained  for  the  number  of  touch 
spots  in  the  surface  unit  are  compared  vritli  those  previously 
worked  out  by  Goldscheider  and  Blix,  it  is  found  tliat  they  are,  on 
an  average,  intermediate  between  those  of  Goldscheider,  which  are 
excessive,  and  of  Blix,  which  are  too  low,  Tliis  depends  partly  on 
the  difference  in  the  methods  adopted  by  the  three  workers, 
Airatz  (1905)  controlled  Kiesow's  results,  replacing  v.  Frey's 
excitatory  hair  by  a  glaaa  thread,  which  he  preferred  because  it  is 
not  affected  by  damp;  also  a  hair  is  never  straight  and  its 
elasticity  alters  with  tiae.  His  results  are  in  entire  agreement 
with  Eiesow. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Kiesow's  results  on  the  topo- 
graphical variations  in  sensibility  to  pressure  agree  surprisingly 
with  those  obtained  by  Weber's  classical  investigations  with  the 
compass,  which  we  shall  presently  discuss. 

Weber's  observation  showed  that  cold  objects,  such  as  coius, 
placed  on  the  skin  are  estimated  to  be  heavier  than  warm 
objects  of  the  same  weight  and  size,  Kiesow  showed  that  this 
depends  on  the  fact  that  cold  produces  a  positive  change  of  pressure 
in  the  akin,  in  a  maoner  analogous  to  a  compresaing  mechanical 
stimulus :  heat,  on  the  contrary,  hke  traction,  causes  a  negative 
change  in  the  pressure  (Fig.  21).    So  that  there  is  in  tlie  first  case 
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an  increase,  iu  the  secoud  a  decrease,  of  the  action  set  up  by  the 
mechanical  stimulus  within  the  skin. 

YIII.  When  any  port  of  the  skin  is  excited  by  a  small  sorfaca 
or  a  blunt  point,  we  are  able,  even  with  the  eyes  shut,  to  indicate 
more  or  less  exactly  the  place  of  excitation.  Weber  termed  this 
capacity  of  localising  cutsmeous  excitation  the  "  sense  of  locality  " ; 
others  have  termed  it  the  "spatial  sense."  These  terms  are  ill 
chosen,  as  they  suggest  that  there  is  a  specific  localising  sense  In 
the  skin,  other  than  those  of  contact  or  pressure,  and  of  heat  and 
cold,  to  which  our  sensations  of  locality  or  space  must  be  referred. 
In  reality,  these  sensations  are  only  the  perceptual  signs  of  the 
cutaneous  sensations  which  have  already  been  discussed ;  in  otbei 
words,  we  perceive  not  only  contacts,  and  positive  or  negative 
changes  in  temperature,  but  also  their  seat,  that  is  the  area  or 
surface  of  the  slan  that  is  altered  by  tactile  and  thermal  stimuli 

There  are  two  methods  of  determining  cutaneous  localisation, 
both  of  which  were  employed  by  Weber : — 

(a)  The  skin  of  a  blindtblded  subject  is  touched  with  a  blunt 
point,  and  the  subject  must  at  once  indicate  the  spot  touched. 
The  degree  ot  error  is  measured  in  millimetres  and  indicates  the 
degree  in  which  the  region  is  sensitive  to  localisation. 

(6)  The  blunt  ends  of  a  compass  or  other  instrument  with  a 
scale  (Pig.  22 — aesthesiometer  of  Weber,  v.  Frey,  Giesbach,  Binet, 
Fonzo,  and  others)  are  applied  lightly  and  aimultaneouely  to  the 
akin.  The  blindfolded  subject  has  to  say  if  two  separate  contacts 
are  perceived,  or  only  one.  The  power  of  localisation  in  the  region 
under  examination  is  measured  by  the  minimal  distance  at  which 
the  two  points  of  the  compass  are  perceived  separately,  and  not  as 
a  single  contact. 

According  to  Vierordt  the  delicacy  of  tactile  spatial  perception 
seems  at  many  points  of  the  body-surface  to  be  in  a  certain 
relation  with  their  mobility,  in  so  far  as  it  corresponds  to  the 
variety  and  rapidity,  direction  and  range  of  the  movement. 
Spatial  discrimination  is  maximal  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which 
is  able  to  move  rapidly  in  all  directions.  In  the  skin  of  the  limbs 
it  increases  from  the  proximal  towards  the  distal  regions,  and  is 
greatest  at  the  finger-tips,  the  most  distal  segments,  where  the 
range  of  movements  of  the  limb  is  maximal;  these  are  also  the 
parts  usually  employed  as  tactile  organs. 

Both  in  the  skin  of  the  limbs  and  that  of  the  trunk  tactile 
discrimination  is  more  developed  in  the  transverse  than  in  the 
longitudinal  axis,  and  on  the  fiexor  surfaces  than  on  the  extensor 
surfaces  (Weber) ;  in  the  intercostal  spaces  the  errors  are  mainly 
in  the  direction  of  these  spaces,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
direction  of  the  nerves  has  some  influence  upon  the  direction  of 
errors  in  localisation  (Ponzo). 

In  young  people  tactile  discrimination  is  better  developed 
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than  in  adults,  because  the  touch  spots  lie  closer  together 
(Landois).  It  varies  considerably  with  different  individuals  even 
within  physiological  limits ;  numerous  observations  show  that  it 
can  be  developed  and  improved  hj  practice.  Czenuak  sod 
Gartner  found  that  the  power  of  localisation  is  more  highly 
developed  in  the  blind  than  in  normal  people,  end  Volkmann 
noted  that  the  improvement  takes  place  on  both  sides  of  the 
body,  although  the  sense  of  touch  is  nearly  always  better  ap- 
preciated by  the  right  hand.  One  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
that  tactile  discrimination  is  improved  by  practice  is  that  in 
compoeitors  it  ia  extraordinarily  well  developed  in  the  finger- 
tips. In  the  highly  mobile  parts  of  the  limbs,  a  few  hours  of 
^isctice    are  enough    to    increase    tactile    discrimination    to    a 


tvo  tnm  eUpi  with  two  poinla  sC  tbelr  odL    To  Tmi7  the  ajitiitj  of  tti*  taiMIt,  th>rmil,  or 
raiaftl  itliniiliu  Uu  Uiml  iTotr  polati  m*x  b*  nplicediby  blont  or  ilurp  meUI  polnbL 

remarkable  d^ree,  almost  to  double  it.  In  the  immobile  and 
mix«  protected  r^ons,  on  the  contrary  {e.g.  the  skin  of  the  trunk 
where  it  is  low),  even  prolonged  esercisen  do  not  increase  it 
perceptibly.  It  is  certain  that  education  of  any  area  of  the  skin 
on  one  side  increases  sensibility,  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
ana,  but  also  in  the  correspondine  area  of  the  opposite  side. 

tfany  conditions  alter  the  deucacy  of  tactile  localisation.  If 
&  Hmb  is  raised  so  as  to  make  it  anaemic,  or  the  veins  are  com- 
ynmed  till  there  is  congestion  or  venous  stasis,  spatial  sensi- 
bility is  blnnted.  The  same  occurs  when  the  attention  is  fatigued 
by  unduly  protracted  tests  (Alsbergj,  and  by  the  action  of  oold 
(Goltz);  ^ler  prolonged  application  of  the  anode  of  a  galvanic 
current  (Spanke) ;  on  pesaive  distension  of  the  skin  (Czermak) ; 
bj  certain  poisons — atropine,  daturine,  morphine,  strychnine, 
cannabiDe,  aIi!obol,chl<nal  hydrate,  potassium  bromide  (Slchtenfels 
ud  others). 
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According  to  Sberriugton,  cerebral  cortical  leBions  in  man 
disturb  tactile  localisation  far  more  than  any  other  form  of 
cutaneous  BeoBibility ;  the  patient,  in  fact,  may  refer  a  touch  on 
the  hand  to  the  forearm. 

Before  discuseing  the  results  obtained  by  various  experimenters 
on  the  sense  of  localiaation  in  different  regions,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  certain  facta  that  must  be  remembered  in  using  Weber's 
aasthesiometer.     These  are : — 

(a)  If  the  two  ends  of  the  compass  are  put  down  one  after 
the  other,  instead  of  aimultaneously,  the  two  contacts  will  be 
appreciated  at  a  less  distance. 

(6)  The  same  occurs  if,  in  estimating  the  liminal  distance  at 
which  the  compasa-ends  are  separately  perceived,  the  alteration  is 
made  from  greater  to  less  distances  between  the  points,  instead  of 
from  less  to  greater. 

(c)  If  one  of  the  ends  is  warmer  or  colder  than  the  skin  the 
two  contacts  will  be  perceived  at  a  less  distance  than  if  both 
points  are  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  skin. 

(d)  Bathing  the  skin  with  indifferent  fluids  increasefi  tactile 
discrimination,  i.e.  the  discrimination  is  sharpened. 

(e)  If  the  skin  is  gently  stroked  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
compass,  or  electrified  with  weak  currents,  one  end  only  will  be 
detected,  where  both  had  previously  been  perceived. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  in  millimetrefl  of  the  mean 
liminal  distances  for  perception  of  the  two  points  of  the  aestheaio- 
meter,  obtained  by  Weber  on  a  normal  adult  subject,  and  by 
Landois  on  an  intelligent  boy  of  12  years  old. 

Adolt.  Boy. 

Tip  of  tongue !■!  I-l 

Palmar  surtace  of  third  phalanx 2-2  1-7 

Bed  part  of  lipB 4-e  3-9 

Palmar  surface  of  Becond  phalanx 5  3-9 

Palmar  side  of  first  phalanx 5 

Doraal  aide  of  third  phalanx 6-8  4-5 

Tip  of  nose 68  4-6 

Bui  of  thumb T 

Middle  of  palm 8.8 

Middle  of  doraum  and  ed^'e  of  tongue 9  9-8 

Uetacarpiis  of  thumb 9  6-8 

Plantar  Burfaco  of  third  phalnni  of  big  toe    ....  II-S  6-8 

Dorsal  surface  of  i^econd  phalanx   ......  11-3  9 

Cheek 11-3  9 

Eyelids 11-3  8 

Centre  of  hard  palate 13-S  11-3 

Palmar  side  of  lower  third  foreanii 16-0 

Anterior  yiart  of  zygomatic  region II^B  n<3 

Plantar  side  of  metawirpus  of  liig  toe 15'8  8 

Uoraat  surface  of  flrst  phalanx 15-8  9 

Dor^l  head  of  metauarpiw 18  13<5 

Inner  part  of  lips 803  13-fl 

Posterior  part  of  zygoranl  ic  ifgioii 2i-6  20-3 
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cipiul  n^ 
if  bud 


.      _        ^_  J  wgion 271  i2-6 

Domun  of  bud 31-6  23-6 

Chin 33-8  22-6 

VerUiofhead 33-8  22-fl 

KttB&goiBt 361  31-6 

Sacnl  and  gluteal  M^oms 40-6  33-8 

Poreum  utd  leg -10-6  36-1 

DwBum  of  foot  near  tw^ 40-6  36-1 

Stemmn 4C-1  33-8 

Neck,  high  up Wl  36-1 

Dooal  spine,  lower  thoracic  and  lombar  ragion M-1 

Middle  of  neck 67-T 

Middle  of  arm,  thigh,  Uck 67  7  40-6 

Weber  gave  the  name  of  taelUe  cinU  to  the  area  within  vhich 
the  two  points  of  the  aestheeiometer  are  appreciated  aa  a  single 
point.  If  in  any  cutaneons  area  the  localiaation  is  equally  developed 
in  all  directions,  the  circles  are  round,  i.f.  they  approximate  to 
the  figure  of  a  true  geometrical  circle ;  but  tliis  is  very  seldom 
the  case.  More  often,  particularly  in  the  extremities,  they  are 
oval,  because  tactile  discrimination  is,  as  we  have  seen,  more 
developed  in  the  transverse  than  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 
For  this  reason  Hermann  prefers  the  term  tacUle  jUlds  to  taelile 
circUa. 

These  tactile  circles  or  fields  have  no  fixed  anatomical  limits, 
and  do  not  correspond  to  the  peripheral  distiibution  of  a  single 
nerve-fibre.  If  they  did  there  would  be  a  sudden  transition 
from  a  single  perception  (when  the  two  points  were  applied 
within  one  circle)  to  a  double  one  (when  the  equidistant  points 
were  appUed  to  two  adjacent  circles),  which  is  not  the  case, 
since  each  point  of  the  skin  may  bej  taken  as  the  centre  of  a 
circle.  As,  moreover,  discriminative  sensibility  differs  enormously 
in  different  regions  of  the  skin,  as  shown  by  the  above  table, 
this  assumption  is  obviously  irreconcilable  with  sucli  a  varying 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  sensory  cutaneous  fibres  in  the 
different  parts.  Weber  accordingly  assumed  ttiat  each  tactile 
circle  contains  many  nerve-endings,  and  that  for  the  recognition 
of  the  two  contacts  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  between 
the  two  excited  nerve-endings  a  certain  number  of  unexcited 
end-organs,  which  vary  in  different  regions  according  to  their 
congenital  arrangement.  This  theory  is  obviously  less  an  explana- 
tion than  a  simple  statement  of  fact.  It  does  not  explain  how 
the  tactile  fields  can  be  diminished  by  practice. 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view  Lotze  supposed  that 
each  nerve-fibre  distributed  to  the  skin  or  adjacent  mucous 
membranes  is  provided  in  the  brain  with  a /oca/  dgn  of  recognition 
of  the  pUce  to  which  it  is  distributed  in  the  periphery.  In 
developing  this  idea  Wundt  concluded  that  on  stimuUtion  each 
cutaneous  area  transmits  to  the  brain  not  only  the  impression  of 
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coQtact  but  also  the  sign  of  the  place  at  which  it  occurs,  which 
he  calls  local  colour,  to  be  used  in  consciousness  as  a  local  sign. 
The  local  colour  of  the  excitations  aroused  in  the  skin  is  gradually 
difierentiated  as  between  one  place  and  another  by  phylogenesis 
and  by  exercise.  So  long  as  the  ditference  is  shght  it  is  not 
perceived  in  consciousness,  and  the  two  simultaneous  impressions 
from  adjacent  points  of  the  skin  may  fuse  into  one.  But  when 
the  difference  in  local  colour  increases,  because  the  two  impressions 
arise  from  more  widely  separated  points,  both  are  appreciated. 
With  exercise  and  attention  it  becomes  possible  to  perceive  differ- 
ences in  local  colour  that  are  not  habitually  noticed.  This  explains 
why  the  sensory  cutaneous  areas  may  be  educated  by  practice. 

This  hypothesis  is  not  a  scientific  explanation ;  it  merely 
substitutes  metaphor  for  fact,  with  a  view  to  making  it  more 
acceptabla  On  the  other  tiand,  it  is  open  to  a  grave  objection  : 
what  has  been  said  above  shows  that  recognition  of  the  place  from 
which  a  sensation  of  contact  arises  is  a  function  of  the  perceptive 
centre,  and  depends,  as  Johannes  Mtiller  showed  and  as  is  con- 
firmed by  later  researches,  on  its  specif  energy.  The  nerves 
merely  transmit  an  excitation  or  nervous  vibration  which  is 
common  to  all  the  sensations ;  they  do  not  transmit  any  quality, 
colour,  or  sign  of  recognition  from  the  part  touched. 

B^nstein  formulated  an  ingenious  hypothesis  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  observed  on  applying  Weber's  compasses  to  the 
skin.  He  held  that  when  the  excitation  aroused  in  the  skin  by 
contact  reaches  the  cortical  centre  it  spreads  more  or  lees  widely, 
as  occurs  in  the  periphery  with  sensations  of  pain.  On  the 
neurone  theory  this  central  spread  of  excitations  coming  from 
the  periphery  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  fact  assumed  by 
Bamon  y  Cajal  that  each  sensory  fibre  terminates  at  the  centre 
in  an  arborescence ;  but  even  on  Golgi's  theory  of  the  diffuse 
fibrillary  network,  which  serves  as  a  vehicle  of  central  com- 
munication, it  may  be  admitted  that  nervous  activity  spreads 
more  or  less  widely  through  the  meshes  of  the  network  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus.  When  two  adjacent  points  of 
the  cutaneous  surface  are  touched,  the  two  excitations  on  reaching 
the  central  surface  spread  and  summate  into  a  single  excitation, 
which  culminates  in  a  point  equidistant  from  the  points  of 
arrival  from  the  two  fibres  (or  (groups  of  fibres)  stimulated.  In 
this  cose,  therefore,  there  is  only  a  single  sensation  of  contact. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  points  of  contact  are  farther 
apart,  the  two  excitations  on  reaching  the  centre  do  not  summate, 
but  two  distinct  apices  are  formed,  which  correspond  with  the 
points  of  arrival  of  the  stimuli  from  the  two  fibres  (or  groups  of 
fibres)  stimulated.  In  this  case,  therefore,  both  contacts  are 
distinctly  perceived.  Bernstein's  theory  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  geometric  diagram  (Fig.  23). 

Uigit  zed  by  Google 
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The  lines  pp  represent  the  cutaneous  flurface,  CC  the  central 
surface,  in  whush  are  the  central  stations  of  the  nerve-fibres  nn. 
When  point  1  on  th«  skin  is  touched,  the  excitation  is  conducted 
to  the  corresponding  point  1  iu  the  cortex.  The  intensity  of 
the  excitatioa  is  expr^sed  by  the  ordinate  ab,  and  tbs  curve  led 
represents  the  spread  of  the  excitation  from  the  point  of  arrival 
(which  correspouds  with  the  apex)  to  surroandiug  points.  The 
same  phenomena  occur  when  point  2  is  touched  separately ;  the 
curve  fgk  represents  the  spread  of  the  excitation  when  it  reaches 
the  centre.  Since  points  1  and  2  he  in  the  same  cutaneous  tactile 
circle,  there  is  a  single  sensation  of  contact  when  they  are  excited 
simultaneouBly.  On  Bernstein's  theory  this  is  because  the  two 
excitations  represented  by  the  two  curves  hed,  fgh  summate 
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geometrically,  and  form  a  single  resulting  curve  ikl,  the  apex  i  of 
which  is  at  a  point  equidistant  from  the  two  component  apices  hf. 
When  the  distance  between  the  two  cutaneous  points  touched  is 
increased,  the  two  curves  intersect  at  a  point  w,  which  becomes 
increasingly  lower  till  they  no  longer  cross ;  the  two  stimuli  are 
then  perceived  separately. 

While  undoubtedly  ingenious,  this  theory  has  weak  points. 
Why  do  exercise  and  attention  restrict  the  tactile  circles  ?  On 
what  does  tlie  enormous  difference  between  the  area  of  the  tactile 
circles  in  the  more  sensitive  and  the  less  sensitive  regions  depend  ? 
And  even  admitting  that  the  theory  explains  why  the  two  points 
of  the  aesthesiometer  produce  a  single  sensation  wittiin  the  limits 
of  any  circle,  while  beyond  this  circle  two  separate  sensations  are 
perceived,  on  what  does  our  power  of  localising  these  sensations 
at  the  periphery  depend  ? 
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In  reply  to  the  first  question,  BernBtein  asBumes  that  fuDctional 
exercise  increases  central  resistance  to  the  spread  of  the  excitations. 
But  this  contradicts  the  generally  accepted  view  that  exercise 
renders  the  paths  of  transmission  lees  resistant  to  nervous  excita- 
tions. It  seems  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  spread  of  the  _; 
excitations  is  increasingly  limited,  as  the  inhibitory  powers  of  the 
centres  Iwcome  developed. 

In  attempting  the  solution  of  tlie  second  difficulty,  it  is  not 
enough  to  invoke  the  varying  number  of  the  tactile  spots  in  various 
regions  of  the  akin,  because  as  Kiesow  showed  (see  pp.  38-39)  the 
extreme  differences  observed  are  never  greater  than  1  to  6-35, 
while  the  maximal  diameters  of  the  so-called  tactile  circles  varr 
between   1  and    67   mm.     To  explain  this   fact   on   Bernstein  s 
theory  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  subsidiary 
hypothesis,   according    to   which    the    central 
spread  of  excitations  arising  from  the  regions 
in    which    the    power    of  localisation   is    less 
well  developed  must  be  enormously  in  exceaa 
of  the  spread  of  excitations  from   regions   In 
which  the  localising  power  is  more  highly  de- 
veloped.    The  improbability  of  this  surmise  is 
obvious. 

And,   in   reply  to  the   third  point,  ae  the 

hypothesis  of  the  transmission  of  local   signs 

from  the   periphery  to   the  centre  cannot   be 

accepted,   we   are   forced    to  assume   that   the 

fh!.  »4.-Ari.ioUeii  «■  power  of  localising  contacts  at  the  periphery  is 

jwriment,^  t»^wh(ch  purely  aud  Simply  a  consequence  of  the  general 

touFhinK  two  laionte  law  of  the  exccutric  projection  of  sensations. 

Bnd^ddi'e'^Hn^^"''"  But  this  Is  merely  the  statement  of  a  fact,  not 

its  scientific  explanation. 

In  regard  to  this  law,  t^ain,  it  is  a  matter  of  controversy 

whether  the  empirical  or  the  nativistic  theory  should  be  appHed  to 

it.    Aristotle's  well-known  experiment  favours  the  former.    When 

the  index  and  middle  fingers  are  crossed  (Fig.  24)  and  an  object 

is  placed  between  the  finger-tips,  there  is  an  illusory  sensation 

of  touching  two  distinct  objects.     The  illusion  is  so  strong  that 

it  does  not  vanish  when  controlled  by  sight,  and  it  increases  if 

the  object  is  rolled  between  the  fingers.     Obviously  this  depends 

on  the  fact  that  the  sensitive  skin-surfaces  are  in  an  unusual 

position,  owing  to  tlie  crossing  of  the  fingers.     When  the  two 

fingers  are  in  their  normal  position,  we  cannot  touch  an  object 

simultaneously  with  the  outer  edges  of  the  tips  of  the  fore  and 

middle  fingers ;   two  objects  are  required  to  produce  the  double 

sensation.    Hence  the  illusion  of  two  objects  on  crossing  the  fingers 

depends  on  the  experience  already  impressed  on  our  brain,  wliich 

has   become  the  general  rule  of  our  perceptions,  i.e.  of  the  un- 
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conscious  judgments  associated  with  our  sensations.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  escentric  projection  and  objectification  of  our 
sensations  into  the  external  world  occur  only  according  to  the  law 
of  experience.  Aristotle's  illusion  has  recently  been  explained  by 
Menderer  and  Fonzo  in  the  above  manner,  but  by  a  more  subtle 
analysis. 

They  recognise  the  same  cause  for  Aristotle's  illusion,  and  use 
it  to  explain  a  number  of  other  illusiona  Among  the  latter  is 
the  converse  observation  discovered  by  Bivers,  that  on  touching 
with  two  rods  the  edges  of  the  fingers  which  face  in  opposite 
directions  when  they  are  crossed,  there  Is  an  impression  of  only 
one  rod  between  them.  The  same  illusion  is  obtained  on  putting 
two  objects  under  the  tips  of  the  crossed  fingers,  which  are  then 
confounded  into  one  (Ponzo). 

Other  similar  illusions  have  been  observed  and  studied  by 
Ponzo,  in  which,  on  displacing  some  (tart  of  the  iKtdy,  e.g.  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  from  its  normal  position,  the  impressions  are  still 
referred  to  the  i^ion  in  space  in  which  the  displaced  part  is 
normally  situated.  Along  with  these  we  must  group  the  so- 
called  finger-exchange  (Henri,  Ponzo),  in  which  when  the  fingers 
are  crossed  stimuli  acting  on  one  finger  are  referred  to  another. 

The  power  of  localisation  at  the  cutaneous  periphery  is  not 
confined  exclusively  to  sensations  of  contact,  but  extends  to  all 
the  cutaneous  sensations.  Ponzo  has  recently  estimated  errors 
in  the  localisation  of  tactile  and  pain  sensations  by  pricking 
different  parts  of  the  body  so  as  to  stimulate  single  specific  pointa 
He  found  that  the  magnitude  of  the  error  varies  with  the  region 
of  the  body.  The  maximal  delicacy  of  localisation  is  found  in 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  end  of  the  forefinger,  and  middle  part  of 
the  free  border  of  the  lower  Up;  the  minimal  in  the  lateral 
aorfacee  of  the  thorax.  Sensations  of  cutaneous  pain  may  be 
localised  as  exactly  as  tactile  sensations  (Ponzo) ;  it  is  consequently 
aAllacy  to  suppose  that  pain  sensations  cannot  be  localised,  or 
^R  so  no  less  exactly  than  tactile  sensations.  Thermal  sensatlonH, 
So,  are  localised,  but  less  accurately.  A  systematic  study  of  this 
ffnbject  is  wanting,  but  the  experiments  of  Bauber  (1869),  of 
Goldscheider  (1887),  and  the  more  recent  work  of  Ponzo,  show 
that  cold  spots  are  capable  of  more  exact  localisation  than  heat 
spots.  The  stimulation  of  two  cold  spots  can  be  plainly  appreciated 
at  a  distance  of  08-3  mm.,  while  in  the  same  region  that  of  two 
heat  spots  can  be  recognised  separately  only  when  2-5  mm. 
apart 

lastly,  the  power  of  distinguishing  two  punctiform  contacts  on 

the  skin  must  not  be  confused  with  the  power  of  localising  them ; 

similarly,  two  points  viewed  through  a  prism  may  be  distinct 

^  from  one  another,  and  at  the  same  time  lie  localised  in  a  position 

in  space  other  than  their  real  place.     Thu.'i,  in  observations  made 
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by  Schittenhelm  and  Spearman,  in  oases  of  leeioDS  of  the  apinsl 
cord,  the  power  of  locaUsing  sensations  in  the  affected  limbs  was 
ahuost  normal,  but  the  patient  was  unable  to  discriminate  the 
points  of  the  compass  applied  to  the  thigh. 

IX.  Those  sensations  are  termed  painful  which  are  character- 
iaed  bj  an  affective  tone  of  physical  or  corporal  discomfort,  even 
when  this  is  low  in  intensity.  Certain  olfactory  and  gustatory 
Btimuh  can  produce  disagreeable  sensations  even  at  their  affective 
threshold ;  certain  too  vivid  contrasts  of  colours,  too  hareh 
dissonaDOes  of  musical  tones,  offend  eye  or  ear.  No  one,  how- 
ever, speaking  accurately,  will  apply  the  term  painful  to  these 
sensations,  in  the  sense  that  this  term  is  applied  to  the  discomfort 
produced  by  a  wound  or  bum.  Pain  is  a  sensation  sui  generis 
which  cannot  be  confused  with  the  affective  tone  that  sometimes 
accompanies  the  so-called  specific  sensations.  Further,  the 
sensation  of  pain  is  one  of  the  simplest  psychical  states,  and 
cannot  be  transformed  into  perception.  We  may  feel  pain 
without  perceiving  its  cause  and  projectii^  it  into  the  external 
world.  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  smell  a  bad  odour,  or  taste  a 
nauseating  food,  our  disagreeable  sensations  are  associated  with 
the  perceptions  of  something  external  to  ourselves,  which  acts 
on  our  smell  or  taste.  The  same  holds  good  for  unpleasant 
,  auditory  and  visual  sensations. 

So,  too,  the  specific  cutaneous  sensations  (of  contact,  cold,  or 
heat)  are  quite  distinct  from  sensations  of  pain.  It  is  true  that 
on  exciting  any  point  of  the  skin  by  stimuli  of  excessive  strength 
or  duration  we  can  easily  provoke  painful  sensations,  which  with 
increased  strength  of  stimulus  may  produce  reflex  cramps,  mental 
disturbances,  fainting,  etc.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  interpret 
this  fact  by  assuming  that  there  is  a  painful  component  inherent 
in  sensations  of  pressure,  warmth,  or  cold  which  increases  dis- 
proportionately when  the  stimulus  and  the  reaction  to  it  become 
violent.  In  a  moderate  tactile  or  thermal  sensation  there  is  no 
trace  of  pain.  A  painful  sensation  aroused  by  too  powerful 
compression  of  the  skin  never  appears  to  any  one  on  introspective 
examination  as  an  excessive  tactile  sensation,  although  the 
stimulus  is  only  a  stronger  application  of  the  contact.  The 
pain  caused  by  a  burn  is  not  felt  as  a  sensation  of  excessive  heat. 
Both  violent  compression  and  excessive  heat  when  applied  to  the 
skin  produce  intense  pain  that  dominates  the  specific  sensations 
of  pressure  or  heat,  and  suppresses  them  altogether. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  whether  the  nerves  and  the 
specific  end-oi^ans  for  pressure,  heat,  and  cold  are  also  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  sensations  of  pain  when  excited  by  excessive 
stimulation  (as  assumed  by  Hageu,  Lotze,  Wundt,  Eichet,  and 
others),  or  whether  the  skin  contains  specific  nerve-endings  and 
the  central  nervous  system  distinct  centres  for  pain  sensatioos. 
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considered  aa  a  special  modality  of  cutaneous  sensation  (as  held 
by  Brown-S^uard,  Funke,  Miinaterberg).  We  have  already 
Been  that  the  more  recent  work  of  v.  Frey  and  Kiesow  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  this  view,  and  must  now  investigate  the  arguments 
on  which  it  is  founded. 

Funke  (1880)  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  physio- 
l<^i8te  to  the  interesting  clinical  observation  that  a  dissociaitd 
paraiy»is  of  pain  sensibihty  is  possible  while  other  specific  modal- 
ities of  cutaneous  sensatioa  remain  oormaL  Special  forms  of 
dissociation  of  the  different  forms  of  cutaneous  sensibibty  have 
been  described  since  Weber's  time  in  a  number  of  coses  of  spinal 
disease  (spinal  compressions,  traumatic  spinal  lesion^,  syringo- 
myelia, tabes  dorsalis,  etc.)  Analgesia  with  integrity  of  sensi- 
bility to  contact,  cold,  and  heat  is  not  uncommon;  it  not  merely 
involves  the  akin,  but  may  also  extend  to  the  deeper  tissues,  the 
muscles,  the  bones,  and  the  mucous  membrane.  Tbe  case  cited 
by  Weber  of  the  Swiss  physician  Viessaux  (18X8)  deserves 
mention.  He  was  attacked  by  spinal  disease,  and  noticed  with 
surprise  that  the  fingers  of  bis  right  hand  could  be  wounded  or 
crushed  without  producing  any  pain,  although  he  was  able  to 
detect  all  tbe  clinical  characters  of  the  pulse  with  them.  In  this 
case  of  dissociation  of  cutaneous  sensations  the  post-mortem 
examination  showed  a  lesion  confined  to  the  dorsal  horn  of  the 
spinal  grey  matter,  which  agrees  with  the  view  of  Schiff  and 
Budge. 

How  is  such  isolated  analgesia  to  be  explained,  if  we  assume 
that  the  peripheral  and  central  oi^ans  for  pain  sensibility  are  tbe 
same  that  subserve  tactile  and  thermal  sensations  ?  As  Funke 
correctly  remarks,  it  would  be  paradoxical  to  assume  that  those 
peripheral  and  central  organs  which  subserve  tactile,  thermal,  and 
pain  sensibility  could  become  iuexcitable  to  the  strong  stimuli 
that  are  necessary  te  induce  pain,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
their  excitability  to  the  slight  stimuli  that  suffice  to  produce 
tactile  and  thermal  sensations.  To  account  for  the  phenomenon 
of  isolated  analgesia  it  is  necessary  to  admit  either  that  from  the 
spinal  cord  up  to  the  brain  the  pain  paths  are  separated  from  the 
tactile  or  thermal  paths,  as  assumed  by  Schiff,  or  that  the  former 
are  already  distinct  from  the  latter  at  the  periphery,  and  that  the 
skin  contains  specific  nerve-endings  for  pain,  other  than  those 
for  tactile  and  thermal  aenBlbility.  Funke  leaves  the  question 
open. 

In  his  investigations  with  point  stimulation,  BUx  observed 
that  every  here  and  there  the  point  of  a  needle  could  be  pushed 
deep  into  the  skin  without  producing  the  least  sensatioa  of  pain, 
while  in  other  parts  a  shght  prick  with  the  needle  did  cause 
pain.  But  his  investigations  into  pain  sensibility  did  not  furnish 
facts  to  justify  the  assumption  of  pain  sense-organs  anatomically 
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distinct  from  those  of  the  other  modalities  of  cutaDeous  secsa- 

tiOD. 

Goldecheider  succeeded  in  proviug  that  the  cutaneous  spots 
for  heat  and  cold  are  normally  analgesio ;  that  pressure  spots,  on 
the  contrary,  when  excited  with  strong  stimuli  give  rise  to 
intense  pain ;  and  that  the  area  surrounding  the  pressure  spots 
(and  provided,  in  his  opinion,  with  nerves  of  common  sensibility) 
reacts  to  tactile  and  pain  stimuli,  but  far  more  feebly  than  the 
.    pressure  points. 

Von  Frey  obtained  difTerent  results  from  his  wider  and  more 
accurate  researches.  He  showed  that  with  suitable  mechanical 
stimuli  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  well-circum- 
scribed spots,  which  do  not  usually  coincide  with  the  tactile  spots, 
in  which  sensibility  to  pain  is  maximal  To  obtain  pain  sensa- 
tiens  unaccompanied  with  sensations  of  pressure  or  contact,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  sharp  {>oint8,  to  moisten  the  epidermis  previously, 
and  to  excite  the  skin  where  the  touch  spots  are  far  apart.  Even 
with  chemical  stimuli,  and  under  certain  conditions  with  electrical 
stimuli,  it  is  possible  to  produce  isolated  sensations  of  pain. 

Pain  spots  are  distinguished  from  tactile  spots  by  a  longer 
latent  period,  and  by  being  four  times  as  numerous  (on  an  average 
more  than  100  to  1  sq.  cm.). 

There  is  also  a  marked  diSerence  in  the  minimal  value  for 
mechanical  stimulation  between  tactile  points  and  pain  spots, 
according  to  the  area  of  the  excited  surfaces.  On  stimulating 
surfaces  of  3-12  sq.  mm.  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve-endings  to 
pressure  is  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  to  pain  (v.  Frey). 
But  as  the  excited  surface  diminishes,  a  given  mechanical  stimulus 
becomes  gradually  more  effective  for  the  pain  spots,  till  with  a 
minimal  surface  the  threshold  for  pain  may  be  lower  than  that 
for  pressure. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  there  could  not  be  pain  unless 
the  skin  were  excited  with  stimuh  strong  enough  to  act  directly 
on  the  subjacent  nerves  (Weber).  But  more  careful  investigation 
has  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  excite  pain  with  such  weak 
mechanical  (v.  Frey)  and  thermal  (Thunberg)  stimuU  that  all 
direct  excitation  of  the  nerve-Hbres  must  be  excluded.  It  is 
further  to  be  noted  that  when  the  skin  is  excited  by  effective 
instantaneous  stimuli  (meclianical  or  thermal)  the  sensation  of 
pain  has  a  very  long  latent  period.(0'9  sec).  While  on  the  one 
hand  this  excludes  the  hypothesis  of  any  direct  action  on  the 
nerves,  which  never  have  this  enormous  latent  period  of  excita- 
tion, it  shows  on  the  other  hand  that  the  stimulus  acts  on  nerve- 
endings  which  are  capable  of  transforming  weak  stimuli  into 
neural  excitation  by  some  physico-chemical  process  (v.  Frey). 

The  topography  of  the  pain  sensibility  of  the  skin  (cutaneous 
algeaimetr;/)  has  been  the  subject  of  much  research,  mainly  Irom  s 
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cliiiical  point  of  view.  But  owing  to  the  imperfect  methods 
employed,  the  results  are  very  scanty  and  do  not  seem  worth 
mention.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  show  that  the  ditwimiltr  sensi- 
hility  to  pain  of  different  regions  of  the  akin  depends  largely 
upon  the  varying  depth  of  the  homy  layer.  Not  improbably  it 
also  depends  on  the  varying  number  of  the  pain  spots  in 
different  r^ons,  but  methodical  investigation  of  this  difficult 
and  delicate  subject  is  still  wanting. 

We  saw  above  that  the  cornea  is  rich  in  pain  spots  and 
contains  no  true  touch  spots ;  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  and  the 
glands  are  riph  in  cold  and  also  in  pain  spots;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheeks,  the  posterior  part  of  the  buccal  cavity, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  have  little  senaitiveDess  to  pain. 
Acccffding  to  Kiesow's  observations,  in  some  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheeks  {eg.  those  corresponding  to  the  second 
lower  molar)  pain  spots  are  entirely  absent :  pain  is  not  produced 
here  by  the  strongest  mechanical  and  electrical  stimuli 

Comparison  of  the  results  obtained  on  exciting  the  pain  spots 
and  touch  spots  respectively  shows  the  following  differences : — 

(a)  The  threshold  of  sensibiUty  to  punotiform  mechanical 
stimuli  is,  generally  speaking,  higher  for  pain  spots  than  for  touch 
spots ;  but  the  relation  between  the  two  thre^olds  varies  in  the 
ififferent  regions  and  may  be  reversed  (v.  Frey). 

(&)  The  threshold  for  electrical  stimuli  (faradic  currents 
applied  by  the  unipolar  method)  is  higher  for  touch  than  for 
pain  spots. 

(c)  Faradisation  of  the  pain  spots  at  a  frequency  not  exceeding 
20  shocks  per  second  arouses  a  continuous  sensation,  while  fara- 
disation of  the  touch  spots  up  to  a  frequency  of  130  per  second 
produces  discontinuous  sensations  of  vibration. 

(d)  The  latent  time  for  pain  is  always  much  longer  than  for 
contact.     The  after-effect  also  is  incomparably  longer  (Riobet). 

(e)  The  sensation  aroused  by  the  stimulation  of  a  tactile  spot 
is  projected  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  may  be  confined  to 
one  spot;  the  sensation  of  pain  aroused  on  stimulating  a  pain 
spot  seems  to  spread  superficially  as  well  as  deeply,  and  has  no 
precise  local  sign.  But,  according  to  Ponzo's  latest  work,  pain 
sensations  too  are  projected  to  the  cutaneous  surface  and  localised 
there. 

(/)  Cooling  of  the  skin  produces  hyperaesthesia,  followed  by 
loss  of  sensibility.  The  paralysis  of  the  pain  spots  invariably 
precedes  that  of  the  touch  spots.  Cocaine  applied  to  the  tongue 
abohshes  first  tactile  and  then  pain  sensibility. 

When  we  refiect  on  the  teleological  importance  of  sensi- 
bility to  pain,  it  is  readily  seen  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
weapons  of  defence  of  the  organism ;  but  it  appears  to  be  unequally 
developed  at  different  degrees  of  the  animal  scale.     We  have  no 
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proof  that  it  exists  in  the  lower  auimals.  By  a  niinute  analyelB 
of  the  motor  reactione  of  Lumbricus,  Nonuann  has  proved  that 
thej  cannot  have  the  significance  of  expressions  of  pain,  because 
the  same  reactions  are  seen  in  the  segments  with  and  without 
nerve  ganglia.  Loeb  found  that  if  a  Planaria  was  divided  in  half, 
the  anterior  part  continued  to  move  quietly  as  though  it  had  felt 
no  pain.  In  Oammarus  the  stomach  can  be  cut  away  during 
copulation  without  interrupting  it.  Bethe  noticed  that  the 
abdomeu  can  be  cut  off  a  honey-sucking  bee  without  diaturbii^ 
its  occupation.  The  frog  reacts  violently  to  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  sciatic  nerve,  but  whether  it  feels  much  pain  is  doubtful,  as 
the  same  reactions  take  place  after  decerebration.  Herbivora  are 
less  sensitive  to  pain  than  carnivora.  Veterinary  surgeons  know 
that  horses  continue  to  eat  while  undergoing  an  operation,  and 
the  labbit  eata  directly  after  serious  operations.  These  and  other 
observations  show  that  the  development  of  sensibihty  to  pain  is 
parallel  to  the  development  of  the  intelligence.  In  human  races 
sensibility  to  pain  is  more  developed  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  civilised ;  in  imbeciles,  idiots,  and  dements  it  is  very  low. 

Fain,  then,  is  a  function  of  the  inteUigeuce,  a  psychical  element 
superposed  upon  the  subconBcious  protective  reflexes.  A  painful 
sensation  produced  by  a  mechanical  or  thermal  agent  at  the 
cutaneous  periphery  may  from  the  teleological  point  of  view  be 
compared  with  the  nauseating  taste  of  a  poison.  Weber  observed 
that  the  temperature  which  began  to  produce  pain  (48°  C.)  when 
applied  to  the  skin  was  the  same  at  which  the  nerve  substance 
begins  to  alt^r.  The  teleological  relation  between  the  painful 
stimulation  of  certain  afferent  paths  and  certain  instinctive 
reactions  witnesses  to  the  protective  significance  of  pain. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  pain  is  an  infallible 
indication  of  menace  to  life.  There  may  be  severe  pain,  as  in 
neuralgia,  with  no  manifest  lesion  of  the  tissues ;  at  other  times 
there  may  be  no  pain  although  the  tissues  are  fatally  affected,  as 
occurs  with  an  invasion  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  This  shows  that 
in  the  world  of  living  beings  co-ordiuation  of  function  to  a  given 
end  takes  place  witliiu  definite  limits,  and  that  the  sense-organs, 
like  all  the  other  organs,  are  adapted  to  function  teleologically 
duriug  normal  relations  with  the  environment,  and  not  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstaDces. 

Whether  the  sensations  of  tickling  and  itching  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  specific  sensations  in  tlie  same  category  as  sensations 
of  pressure  and  of  pain,  or  merely  as  modifications  of  the  latter, 
is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  We  must  first  examine  the 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  them.  To  arouse  tickling  in  the 
cutaneous  regions  provided  witli  hairs,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
touch  these  parts  lightly,  e.g.  by  a  feather.  Even  in  the  parts 
that  have  no  hair — the  red  of  the  lips,  the  nostrils,  eyelids,  and 
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forehead — the  slightest  touch  will  arouse  tickling  and  a  desire 
to  scratch  to  remote  the  atmojaaca  In  these  parts  it  ia  not 
neceseary  to  excite  with  light  and  deUcate  stimuh ;  coarse 
mechanical  etimiilatioD  will  arouse  such  a  tickling  that  it  causes 
Woleut  reflex  movements  spreading  to  ahnost  all  the  muscles,  and 
uncontrollable  by  the  will 

The  sensation  of  itching  which  accompanies  different  cutaneous 
diseases  is  normally  produced  by  the  sting  of  an  insect,  and  may 
readily  be  aroused  by  the  prick  of  a  fine  needle.  But  Jessner 
holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  itching  is  a  paraesthesia,  i.e.  a  morbiil 
variety  of  cutaueous  sensibihty  that  is  absent  in  normal  individuals. 

There  is  no  very  marked  difference  between  the  sensations  of 
tickling  and  itching ;  there  are  intermediate  sensations,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  mixed  sensations,  due  to  the  simultaneous 
excitation  of  several  sense-organs. 

According  to  Weber,  tickling  depends  on  a  diffusion  of  the 
excitation,  and  on  the  persistence  and  increase  of  the  sensation 
after  the  stimulation  has  ceased.  Funke,  too,  regards  tickling  as 
a  secondary  effect  of  sensations  of  contact,  which  only  arises  on 
applying  weak  stimuli  Goldscheider,  who,  as  we  saw,  ascribed 
pain  sensibihty  to  the  pressure  end-oigan,  refers  tickhng  also  to 
a  special  mode  of  excitation  of  the  same  organ.  Von  Frey  and 
Eiesow,  on  the  contrary,  hold  the  organs  for  pressure  and  pain 
to  be  distinct,  and  refer  the  sensation  of  tickling  to  the  first,  of 
itching  to  the  second.  With  Quincke  they  regard  tickling  and 
itching  not  as  primary,  hut  as  secondary  sensations,  caused  by 
reflexes  acting  from  the  nerves  of  touch  and  pain  upon  the  vaso- 
motor nervea  But  on  what  does  the  peculiar  feeling  of  these 
sensations  depend?  Why  do  they  arise  with  weak  stimulation 
and  disappear  when  the  stimulus  is  strengthened  ?  These 
questions  are  unsolved. 

Alrutz  has  disputed  the  theory  of  v.  Frey  and  Kicsow.  He 
considers  that  tickling  and  itching  are  two  varieties  of  a  single 
modality  of  sensation,  depending  on  special  nerves  other  than 
those  of  pressure  and  pain.  He  states  that  the  sensation  of 
tickling  is  produced  by  excitation  of  cutaueous  spots  other  than 
the  touch  and  pain  spots.  He  quotes  a  case  of  lead -poisoning 
described  by  Bean,  in  which  there  was  analgesia  without  disturb- 
ance of  pressure  sensibility,  but  with  insensibility  to  tickling.  In 
two  other  cases  of  circumscribed  or  diffuse  analgesia  he  observed 
the  same  state,  that  is,  persistence  of  tactile  sensibihty  in  parts 
insensitive  to  tickling.  He  further  cites  a  case  of  hyperalgesia 
communicated  by  Gofdscheider  in  which  there  was  hyperaestheaia 
for  sensations  of  tickhng  and  itching.  These  must  accordingly 
run  parallel  with  the  pain  sense  and  not  with  tactile  sensibility. 

It  remains  for  further  researches  to  decide  which  of  these 
opposing  theories  is  correct. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

This  chapter  would  not  be  complete  for  English  readen  at  least  without  a 
reference  to  the  inveetimtions  ol  Head  and  Rivers  on  the  mechaniun  of 
peripheral  sensibility.  Their  conclusions  were  drawn  mainlj  from  a  studj  of 
the  sensory  changes  pnjduced  by  section  of  a  small  cutaneous  nerve  in  Head's 
arm  and  tne  obe^vation  of  the  seneoir  phenomena  that  occurred  during  its 
regeneration,  but  they  were  supportea  oy  numerous  clinical  examinations 
made  in  con^nnction  with  Sheiren. 

In  addition  to  those  fibres  concerned  with  cutaneous  sensibility,  they 
described  a  s^tem  that  subserves  deep  »mitibility  (see  Chapter  IL)  the  end- 
organs  of  which  respond  to  pressure  either  by  sensations  of  contact  or  of  pain 
if  the  pressure  is  excessive,  and  to  the  movements  of  joints,  tendons,  and 
muscles.  The  sensations  of  pressure  evoked  can  be  accurately  localised,  and 
the  direction  of  the  movement  appreciated  correctly,  even  though  the  over- 
lying skin  is  totally  insensitive,  but  two  compass  points  applied  simultaneously 
over  the  part  cannot  be  discriminated  by  this  system  alone.  The  nerves  of 
this  deep  sensibility  run  mainly  with  the  muscular  nervee  and  are  not 
destroyed  if  all  the  cutaneous  fibres  are  cut  Head  and  Thompson,  however, 
suggest  that  fibres  belonging  to  the  deep  system  also  reach  the  skin. 

Cutaneous  sensibility  was  divided  into  two  separate  systems ;  the  one 
called  " protopathic  "  is  capable  of  reiacting  to  all  painful  cutiineouH  stimuli  of 
every  nature,  and  to  the  more  extreme  detpees  of  beat  and  cold,  that  is,  to 
thermal  stimuli  above  40°  C.  and  below  24'  C.,  but  the  sensations  produced  are 
difiuse,  unnaturally  intense,  and  unaccompanied  by  a  definite  recognition  of 
the  locality  of  the  spot  stimulated. 

Through  the  second  system,  styled  "  ^ncritic,"  light  contact  and  the  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  appreciatetT  and  on  it,  in  addition, 
depends  cuteneous  localisation,  the  discrimination  of  the  compass  points,  and 
the  appreciation  of  size. 

Tne  protopathic  system  is  essentially  one  of  punctate  sensibility,  as 
sensations  of  pain,  heat,  and  cold  can  be  excited  only  from  the  corresponding 
spots ;  the  sensation  of  warmth  depends  probaUy  on  nerve-endings  that  lie 
between  the  sparsely  scattered  heat  spots,  and  the  appreciation  of  coolness,  as 
contrasted  with  cola,  may  be  due  te  end-organs  other  than  those  of  the  cold 

It  is  suggested  that  these  three  peripheral  systems  were  developed  at 

~  "'  ■       o-called 

separ- 
of  the 
protopathic  elements  is  usually  less  extensive  than  the  epicritic,  and  during 
regeneration  and  recovery  of  function,  since  the  "  protopathic "  sensibiUtiee 
reappear   first.      On   the    glans    penis,   too,   there    is   only   "protopathic" 


different  phylogenetic  periods  The  two  cutaneous  systems,  the  Bo-ca 
"epicritic  and  the  "protopathic,"  can  be,  according  te  Head,  studied  se] 
ately  on  an  area  of  skin  after  section  of  a  sensory  nerve,  as  the  loss  of 


These  ingenious  and  ela1iorat«  observations  have  not  been,  however, 
verified  or  supported  by  authoritative  independent  investisations,  and  the 
researches  of  Trotter  and  Davies,  especially,  have  thrown  much  doubt  on  them 
and  on  the  accural^  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  These  workers 
investigated  the  effects  of  the  section  of  seven  cutaneous  nerves  in  themselves  ; 
they  found  that  this  operation  produces  a  central  area  of  profound  sensory 
loss,  an  intermediate  zone  of  moderate  extent  surrounding  this  of  partial 
loss,  and  a  larger  zone  in  which  qualitative  changes  only  can  be  deteut«d. 
When  regeneration  sets  in,  the  return  of  all  sensory  functions  begins  about 
the  same  time,  but  is  irregular.  They  failed  to  discover  that  identity 
in  the  stetcfl  of  sensation  in  the  intermediate  zone  of  partial  loss  and 
in  the  central  area  during  the  progress  of  recovery,  which  is  an  essential 
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point  in  Head's  theciy,  &nd  thej  eonld  not  (xmfirm  the  Biniultaueous  return 
of  tenaibility  to  touch  4nd  to  moderate  dwreee  of  temperature  in  the  same 
ueu,  on  which  Head's  hypotheaia  largely  depends. 
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CHAPTER    II 

8EK8IBILITY  OP  TBI  INTKBNAL  OBGANS 

.  .  _.  .  -1.  ClwsiGutiOD  of  iDternal  wnsatioiw.  2.  Common  senMitiaQ  of 
th«  bodj  or  totnaalhena.  S.  Pain  in  tlie  internal  organi  and  tUauei.  4.  Ali- 
mcntatr  needB  (hunger  and  thint).  5.  Sexual  desire.  6.  The  mascular  senu  : 
«eimbi[itj  of  moscles,  tendons,  and  joint*.  7.  iDnervatian  genae  in  the  centrea  of 
Toluntar^  movsmsnt.  S.  Active  tactile  perceptions  and  theitcomponeata.  9.  The 
DiikoAn^AtAt>o  adT.bA  rtf  >n.t...»>>^  •"»\o  iiid  its  vafiationa  in  reference  to  the  fnnctione 


All  internal  organs  and  tieaueB  provided  with  afferunt  nerves  have 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  senitibihty.  The  sensations  aroused  from 
the  peripheral  terminations  of  these  nerves  are  almost  always 
independent  of  external  stimuli,  and  depend  ae  a  rule  upon  the 
somatic  conditions  inherent  in  the  oi^nism.  They  are  accord- 
ingly grouped  together  under  the  name  of  Internal  or  Bodily 
Sensations. 

While  the  specific  sensations  aroused  hy  the  action  of  the 
outer  world  are  the  basis  from  which  our  intellect  is  developed 
and  perfected,  the  internal  sensationH  do  not  normally  give  any 
clear  indications  of  our  internal  world.  Nevertheless  they  are  of 
great  importance  from  the  peycholi^ieal  and  philosophical  point 
or  view,  as  was  well  brought  out  by  Calianis  at  the  l)eginning  of 
the  last  century  in  his  famous  hook  Rapports  du  physique  tt  du 
moral  de  fkomme.  He  showed  that,  even  when  they  do  not  pass 
the  threshold  of  consciousness,  the  internal  sensations  may  send 
impressions  to  the  brain  which  alter  our  psychical  personality. 
On  the  other  band  we  know  that  they  exercistt  reflexly.  along 
the  efferent  nerves,  a  controlling  influence  upon  all  the  functions 
of  the  vegetative  and  animal  life. 

I.  The  physiolc^cal  study  of  the  internal  sensations  of  the 
organs  has  progressed  very  little  because  their  indefinite  char- 
acter usually  makes  a  strict  application  of  experimental  methods 
impceaibla  Fhysol<^sts  have  iieen  content  to  hand  over  the 
study  of  this  category  of  phenomena  to  clinicians,  who  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  investigating  them  in  tlieir  patients,  in 
whom  they  are  often  ex^^rated  and  become  more  conspicuous, 
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or  are,  on  the  other  hand,  suppieased  so  that  the  effects  of 
deficiency  can  be  studied.  Few  physiolo^sts  have  attempted 
to  classify  them  accoiding  to  rational  criteria.  Mt^ndie  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  the  internal  senaations  into 
four  groups,  on  a  physiological  basis : — 

(a.)  The  first  come  into  play  when  it  is  desirable  that  the 
organs  should  function.  This  group  comprises  the  wants,  desires, 
aud  instinctive  appetites  that  originate  from  a  too  protracted 
a])Btinence.  Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  desire  to  mictiu^te  or  to 
defnecate,  sexual  desire,  etc. 

(b)  The  second  appear  during  the  activity  of  the  organs.  They 
are  oflen  obscure  or  quite  subconscious  sensations ;  but  may  be 
urgent,  as  the  aenaations  felt  during  the  excretion  of  urine  or 
faeces,  and  especially  during  ejaculation,  which  is  the  culminating 
point  of  sexual  activity.  Highly  important  among  the  sensations 
of  this  group,  and  oue  of  the  Imst  studied,  is  that  of  tension, 
constrKtion,  and  e^ffbrt  felt  during  muscular  activity,  by  which  we 
judge  of  the  range,  speed,  direction,  and  energy  of  our  movements. 

(c)  The  third  group  includes  the  feehngs  that  arise  after 
protracted  or  energetic  action  of  the  organs.  Such  is  the  sense 
of  fatigue  that  succeeds  after  too  prolonged  or  excessive  activity 
of  the  mviacles,  drowsiness  after  long  waking,  the  feehng  of 
exhaustion  and  languor  after  sexual  indulgence,  of  satiety  after 
a  full  meal,  etc. 

(i^  The  fourth  group  includes  the  innumerable  internal  sensa- 
tions associated  with  illness,  which  range  from  a  vague  general 
sense  of  discomfort  to  more  or  less  acute  and  diffuse  pain.  In  this 
group  we  may  include  the  shivering  which  ushers  in  attacks  of 
fever,  the  heaviness  and  burning  in  the  head  which  is  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  febrile  processes,  the  vertigo  often  present 
in  attacks  of  nervous  illness,  the  nausea  that  precedes  vomiting, 
the  so-called  "  visceral  hallucinations,"  etc. 

However  ingenious  this  classification  may  be  it  is  incomplete. 
It  omits  two  other  groups  of  bodily  feelings,  which  are  no  leas 
important  in  their  effects  although  vague  and  indefinite  in 
character,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  normally  cross  the 
threshold  of  consciousnesa     These  are : — 

(e)  The  common  sensation  of  well-being  or  coenaesthesia  con- 
comitant with  the  state  of  perfect  health,  which  is  expressed 
in  adolescence  by  a  more  or  less  accentuated  exuberance  of 
movement. 

(/)  The  obscure  feeling  by  which  we  become  aware  of  the 
]«)8ition  of  our  body  and  its  individual  parts  (head,  trunk,  limbs) ; 
and  the  equally  obscure  sense  of  equilibration  and  orientation  of 
the  body  in  respect  of  the  external  world,  in  so  far  as  these  can 
be  independent  of  the  active  state  of  the  muscles  and  the  speolGo 
external  senses. 
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Many  of  the  bodily  feelii^  thus  classiiieit  escape  phyaiolwioal 
analyraa  owing  to  their  TSgue  and  obscure  character.  Of  otnera 
we  know  Uttle,  and  that  httle  claimB  qo  special  mention  here, 
either  because  it  falls  within  the  domain  of  common  observation,  or 
because  it  comes  into  the  special  department  of  neuropathology 
and  psychiatry.  We  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  more 
important  physiological  points  that  have  been  cleared  up. 

II.  Heole  gave  the  name  of  "common  sensation"  (OemeingffUhl 
or  coeiuustfusia)  to  "the  sum,  the  confused  chaos  of  the  sensations 
which  are  incessantly  transmitted  to  the  brain  from  all  the  parts 
of  the  body."  Normally  we  have  no  cl^ar  and  distinct  consoious- 
nesa  of  the  functions  of  the  internal  oi^ns  and  tissues,  but  we 
undoubtedly  have  a  dull  and  oliecure  knowledge  of  them,  similar 
to  that  of  the  sensations  that  provoke  and  accompany  the 
respiratory  movements.  We  have  in  short  an  incessant  awareness 
of  our  body,  which  Condillao  termed  the  "fundamental  sense  of 
existence,"  and  which  is  the  link  between  psychical  and  phy8i<i- 
Ic^cal  life.  In  the  state  of  equilibrium  that  constitutes  perfect 
health,  this  feeling  is  continuous,  uniform,  and  always  equal,  so 
that  it  remains  at  the  threshold  of  consoiouBness,  and  is  prevented 
from  becoming  a  distinct  sensation  with  special  characters  and 
specific  locahsation.  But  when  it  reaches  a  certain  intensity  it 
is  perceived  as  a  vague  sense  of  general  well-lraing  or  the  reverse. 
The  former,  known  to  clinicians  as  euphoria,  is  the  expression  of 
an  exaltation  of  the  physiolt^cal  functions  of  the  organs,  the 
latter  of  their  disorder,  transmitted  to  consciousness  by  the 
cerebro-epinal  sensory  nerves,  or  by  the'  afferent  nerves  of  the 
sympathetic  system. 

"  It  is  probable,"  Foster  writes,  "  that  sensory  impulses,  not  <)f 
the  character  of  pain,  are  continually,  or  fruin  time  to  time,  passing 
upwards  from  the  abdominal  viscera  to  the  central  nervous  system. 
These  do  not  affect  our  consciousness  in  such  a  distinct  manner 
as  to  enable  us  to  exaimne  them  psychologically  iu  the  same  way 
that  we  are  able  to  examine  special  sensations  such  as  those  of 
sight,  or  even  sensations  of  pain ;  they  are  even  less  well-defined 
than  those  of  the  muscular  sense ;  nevertheless  they  do  enter,  though 
obscurely,  into  our  consciousness,  so  that  we  become  aware  of  any 
great  change  in  them." 

A  striking  proof  of  the  real  existence  of  common  sensation  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  in  certain  morbid  cases  it  may  be  wliolly  or 
partially  suppressed.  In  some  forms  of  mental  disturbance,  in 
certain  cases  of  anaesthesia  or  partial  paralysis,  the  jiatients  have 
no  sensation  in  one  part  of  the  body  (e.g.  in  one  limb,  tlie  stomach, 
the  brain,  etc.),  or  from  some  cerebral  disease  sensation  in  one  part 
ifl  abnormal — e.g.  the  i>atient  fancies  he  has  a  glass  or  wojMlen  arm. 
More  rarely  there  is  a  total  abolition  of  coenaesthesia.  It  is  said 
that  the  olwtetrician  Baudelocque  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  lost 
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conaciouBneBa  of  his  own  body.  Probably  the  same  phenomenon 
takes  place  in  insane  subjects  who  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third 
person.  All  the  alterations  and  perversions  of  organic  sensibility, 
of  which  Ribot  gave  a  brilliant  analysis  in  his  Maladies  de  la 
personnaiiU,  come  into  this  group  of  phenomena,  since  coeuaesthesia 
is  the  physical  basis  of  individual  personality. 

Can  the  sensibility  of  the  internal  organs  be  so  extended  and 
iuteusi&ed  that  the  work  of  the  organs  of  vegetative  life,  which  is 
normally  carried  on  unconsciously,  may  reach  consciousness  ?  la 
the  threshold  of  consciousness  at  a  fixed  and  coostaut  level,  or 
does  it  oscillate,  and  can  it  under  certain  extraordinary  or  abnormal 
conditions  drop  bo  much  that  its  range  is  correspondii^ly  increased 
and  widened  ?  This  question  is  as  important  aa  it  is  delicate. 
Beliable  authors  who  have  concerned  themselves  with  hyp-nosia 
and  other  similar  states  (Beaunis,  Idebeault,  and  others)  afhrm 
that  many  persons  have  in  the  hypnotic  state  a  more  or  less  clear 
sense  of  the  organic  changes  and  of  normal  or  morbid  states  that 
occur  within  the  organs  of  vegetative  life.  It  is  well  authenticated, 
according  to  Beaunis,  that  during  hypnotic  sleep  and  even  in  the 
somnambulist  waking  state,  all  the  functions  of  vegetative  life  can 
be  modified  by  suggestion — the  pulse  rate  can  be  altered,  redness 
and  persistent  congestion  can  be  produced  in  certain  regions  of 
the  skin,  cutaneous  haemorrh(^  can  bo  induced,  the  menstrual 
flow  can  be  diminished,  increased,  or  regulated,  the  different  secre- 
tions (tears,  sweat,  milk,  urine,  intestinal  juices)  can  be  excited  or 
arrested,  uterine  contractions  similar  to  those  of  parturition  can 
be  produced,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  raised,  and  lastly,  blisters 
formed  in  the  skin.  These  surprising  phenomena  show  that  the 
brain  is  able  under  certain  conditions  to  transmit  a  centrifugal 
effect  even  to  the  organs  of  vegetative  life,  and  to  affect  their 
activities  as  it  does  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  and  implies  the 
existence  of  a  centripetal  current  from  these  organs  to  the  brain, 
by  which  it  may  receive  a  more  or  less  distinct  sensation  of  the 
processes  going  on  in  the  organa  In  order,  says  Liebeault,  to 
explain  the  su^pstive  action  of  thought  on  the  tissues  as  a  whole 
during  somnambulism,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the  brain 
which  transmits  orders  to  the  glands,  blood-vessels,  etc.,  is  aware 
of  the  sensations  that  come  from  them. 

Apart  from  his  spiritualist  convictions,  the  posthumous  work 
of  F.  W.  Myers  on  "  Human  Personahty  "  contains  a  fimd  of  in- 
controvertible facts  which  have  not  yet  been  analysed  by  the 
physiologist.  Some  of  these  observations  show  that  the  threshold 
of  consciousness  is  not  fixed  and  invariable,  but  may  alter  con- 
siderably, spontaneously  or  artificially,  in  different  states  of  the 
nervous  system  occurring  in  individuals  who  are  specially  pre- 
disposed or  trained  by  special  education. 

III.  From  the  practical  point  of  view  the  commonest  and 
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most  important  modality  ol'  exaltation  and  perversion  of  the 
aenaibility  of  the  internal  organs  and  tissues  is  certainly  repre- 
sented by  pain,  in  its  various  forms  and  varieties. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  examined  pain  as  one  of  the  distinct 
modalities  of  cutaneous  sensibility,  having  nerves  and  nerve- 
endings  different  h-om  those  of  the  otlier  sense-organs  of  the  skin. 
But  onlike  the  senses  of  pressure  and  of  cold  and  heat,  the  sense 
of  pain  is  not  specific,  but  belongs  to  the  group  of  internal  senses 
that  give  rise  to  sensations  that  are  incapable  of  transformation 
into  perceptions.  It  further  differs  from  the  other  cutaneous 
sensibilities  in  certain  important  characters ;  it  is  not  excited  by 
special  adequate  stimuli,  hut  can  be  aroused  by  any  kind  of  stimu- 
lation (mechanical,  thermal,  electrical,  chemical)  that  is  capable 
of  acting  on  the  nerve-fibres  along  their  course ;  it  has  incompar- 
ably longer  periods  of  latent  excitation  and  after-excitation ;  the 
pain  impulses  have  a  greater  capacity  of  summation  so  that  the 
sensation  is  rendered  continuous ;  and  lastly,  they  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  spread  in  every  direction  and  have  no  precise  local 
signs,  excepting  the  cutaneous  pain  spots  which— according  to 
Ponzo's  recent  work — can  be  localised  as  exactly  as  the  touch  spots. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  pain  is  only  a  more  evolved 
and  perfected  form  of  the  common  sensibility  proper  to  all 
internal  tissues  that  possess  afferent  nerves.  This  theory  is  by  no 
means  new.  The  earhest  physiologists  distinguished  pain,  either 
cutaneous  or  of  the  internal  tissues  and  organs,  from  the  specific 
sensations,  and  referred  it  to  the  group  of  crude  sensations — 
hunger,  thirst,  nausea,  fatigue,  etc  But,  since  on  the  ground  of 
V.  Frey's  work,  the  existence  of  special  nerves  and  nerve-endings 
for  pain,  constituting  one  of  the  cutaneous  senses,  is  now  admitted, 
it  must  be  asked  whether  these  are  capable  only  of  reacting  by 
pain  sensations  to  every  kind  of  stimulus,  or  whether  (like  the 
afferent  nerves  of  the  internal  organs  and  tissues)  they  can  also 
react  by  obscure  and  non-painful  sensations,  i.e.  can  they  transmit 
subconscious  sensations  to  the  centres  on  normal  weak  stimulation, 
and  sensations  of  greater  or  less  pain,  which  is  more  or  less 
conscious,  on  abnormal  excessive  stimulation  ?  All  the  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  this  last  supposition. 

We  have  seen  that  pain  is  not  a  primordial  form  of  sensibility, 
bat  that,  in  the  animal  aeries,  it  develops  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligence,  and  is  psychically  superposed  on  the 
protective  subconscious  reflexes,  the  better  to  protect  the  individual 
from  the  injurious  action  of  the  outer  world.  As  Foster  pointed 
out,  "  It  may  happen  to  a  man  to  suffer  pain  in  a  particular  region 
or  tissue  of  the  body  once  only  in  the  course  of  his  life-time,  or 
possibly  not  even  once ;  nay,  we  may  suppose  that  in  this  or 
that  region  or  tissue  pain  is  felt  once  only  in  one  individual 
among  a  large  number  of  persons."     In  such  a  case,  if  there  really 
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were  special  organs  destined  exclusively  for  sensations  of  paia,  we 
should  be  "  driven  to  conclude  that  such  ...  a  mechanism  of  pain 
has  been  preserved  intact  but  unused  througb  whole  generations  in 
order  that  it  may  once  in  a  while  come  into  use,  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  This  difficulty  disappears  if'  we  suppose 
that  the  constantly  smouldering  embers  of  common  sensibility 
may  be  at  any  moment  fanned  into  the  flame  of  pain." 

So  that,  if  we  assume  with  v.  Frey  that  there  are  numerous 
pain  spots  in  the  skin  with  correBpOD(£ag  nerves  and  end-organs, 
this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  specific  apparatus  exclusively 
intended  to  serve  pain  sensibility ;  it  is  the  same  that  subserves 
the  common  sensibihty  of  the  internal  organs  and  tissues,  and 
normally  transmits  subconscious  excitations  only.  Granting  this 
to  be  reasonable,  it  does  not  therefore  exempt  us  from  examining 
whether  the  afferent  nerves  of  the  internal  organs  have  normally, 
like  those  of  the  external  tegument,  the  capacity  for  arousing 
pain,  when  artificially  stimulated  with  excessively  strong  stimuli. 
This  question  is  very  important  from  a  practical  point  ot  view. 

The  physiologists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
were  much  occupied  in  testing  the  sensibility  of  the  internal  parts 
to  pain  in  animals,  and  many  important  surgical  observations  were 
also  made  on  man  previous  to  the  introduction  of  ether  and 
chloroform  narcosia  The  introduction  in  recent  times  of  the 
method  of  local  anaesthesia,  specially  by  cocaine  for  major 
operations,  has  opened  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  this  subject, 
making  it  possible  to  test  the  sensibihty  of  the  different  tissues. 
But  the  results  are  at  present  contradictory  or  uncertain. 

The  general  results  obtained  from  the  whole  of  these  observa- 
tions, new  and  old,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

(a)  Only  the  tissues  provided  vnih  nerves  are  sensitive  to 
pain  stimuU:  the  epidermis,  the  horny  tissues  in  general,  the 
cartilages  and  fibro-cartilages  are  totally  insensitive,  because  they 
have  no  nerves. 

(h)  The  organs,  tissues,  and  internal  membranes  innervated 
by  the  sensory  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are 
more  or  less  sensitive  to  painful  stimulation. 

(c)  The  organs  and  internal  tissues  innervated  excliMively  by 
the  nerve-fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  httle  sensitive  to 
pain  stimuli  under  normal  anatomical  and  functional  conditions, 
but  in  a  state  of  inflammation  they  may  acquire  an  exquisite 
sensibihty  to  pain. 

There  are  no  exceptions  nor  comments  for  the  first  proposition  ; 
the  second  and  third,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  examined. '  The 
connective  tissues,  hgaments,  tendons,  and  aponeuroses  have, 
under  normal  conditions,  an  indefinite  sensibihty  to  pain.  The 
periosteum  is  very  painful,  as  shown  on  scraping  the  bones  in 
certain   surgical    operations ;    but    bone   itself,   particularly   the 
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compact  eubstance,  is  inBensitive,  as  proved  in  amputations  without 
chloroform.  The  pain  sensibility  of  bone-marrow  under  physio- 
logical couditiooB  is  douhtfuL 

The  muscles  in  the  normal  state  are  but  little  sensitive  to 
pain.  During  amputations  without  anaesthetics  they  give  no 
pain.  Strong  oompresBion  gives  rise  to  a  specific  duU  pain ; 
intense  faradisation  is  very  painful  This  seneitiveneBS  to  pain  is 
not  due  to  excitation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  because  Duchenne 
observed  it  with  direct  electrical  stimulation  of  the  peotoratis 
major  muscle  exposed  during  excision  of  the  breast.  The  feeling 
of  muscular  fatigue  presents  every  gradation  Jrom  a  ample  sense 
of  heaviness  to  acute  pain,  which  may  last  24-48  hours,  and  is 
accentuated  on  the  slightest  pressure.  But  in  this  case  the  state 
of  the  muscle  is  evidently  altered,  owing  probably  to  the 
accumulation  of  fatigue  products,  which  act  as  an  irritant  poison. 
Similar  abnormal  conditions  underlie  the  muscular  and  articular 
pains  of  a  rheumatic  and  gouty  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sharp  pain  that  accompanies  the  cramp  caused  by  violent  and 
involuntary  contracture  of  the  muscles  is  transitory.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  the  compression  of  the  cutaneous  sensory  nerves 
that  traverse  the  muscles,  but  this  is  a  fallacy,  because  in  that 
case,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  peripheral  projection,  the 
pain  would  be  perceived  in  the  skin  and  not  in  the  contractured 
muscle. 

Serous  membranes  in  general,  as  the  peritoneum,  pleura, 
cerebral  and  spinal  dura  mater,  and  the  synovium,  are  believed  to 
be  sensitive  to  pain  even  under  normal  conditions,  and  when 
inflamed  become  much  more  so. 

The  pain  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
tract  is  generally  very  acute  near  its  junction  with  the  skin  (oral 
and  pharyngeal  cavities),  but  it  diminishes  in  the  oeaophf^us. 
The  painful  sensation  of  choking  produced  when  an  alimentary 
bolus  that  is  too  large  or  too  hard  sticks  near  the  cardiac  aperture 
of  the  stomach  is  not  due  solely  to  the  sensibility  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  rather  to  the  cramp  that  compresses  the  nerve 
fibres  that  surround  the  canal.  The  pain  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  is  moderately  acute,  that  of  the  intestine  low,  but  it 
increases  again  in  the  rectum  and  at  the  anal  orifice.  Puncture, 
section,  cauterisation  (as  shown  by  experiments  on  rabbits  and 
dogs,  and  surgical  operations  in  man),  do  not  produce  true 
sensations  of  pain  in  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  under  normal 
conditions.  But  in  a  pathological  state,  the  intestine  may  become 
the  seat  of  severe  pains,  such  as  those  of  colic. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  sensitive 
to  pain  in  the  nasal  and  laryngeal  tractK,  but  inBensitive  through- 
out the  bronchial  ramifications. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ureto-genital  system  is  very 
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sensitive  along  the  uretlirftl  canal,  particularly  in  the  prostatic  or 
membranous  part ;  that  of  the  bladder,  on  the  contrary,  has  little 
Bensibility.  Even  large  calculi  may  remain  unperceived  tor  some 
time  until  inflammation  sets  in.  The  vulva  is  sensitive,  but  the 
vagina,  cervix  of  the  uterus,  and  the  uterus  itself  are  only 
moderately  sensitive.  As  long  as  they  are  normal  they  can  be 
out  or  cauterised  without  producing  pain.  Fain  in  these  parts 
undoubtedly  depends  on  compression  or  traction  of  tlie  sensory 
nerves  that  lie  in  the  depths  of  the  tissue,  or  in  the  uterine 
appendages  and  the  vaginal  canal 

The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  are  usually  very  sensitive 
to  distension.  The  intense  pain  of  hepatic  and  nephritic  coUc  is 
well  known. 

The  heart,  arteries,  and  veins  are  insensitive  to  pain  in  the 
normal  state.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma, 
spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  and  lymphatic  glands.  Tlie  genital 
glands,  the  testicles,  tlie  ovaries  and  their  appeud^es  are,  on  the 
contrary,  highly  sensitive.  Compression  of  these  parts  causes 
acute  pain,  and  may  even  induce  syncope. 

From  all  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  internal  tissues  and 
organs  have  as  a  rule  a  lower  sensibility  to  pain  than  the  surface 
of  the  body ;  and  that  the  deep  organs  innervated  by  the 
sympathetic  normally  feel  little  pain,  but  they  have  a  very  liigh 
latent  pain  sensibility  which  may  become  apparent  under  abnormal 
conditions,  particularly  in  inflammation. 

Lennander  (1902-4),  on  the  basis  of  a  new  series  of  clinical 
observations,  opposed  this  hypothesis,  and  maintained  that  the 
difference  of  sensibility  shown  by  the  internal  tissues,  according 
as  they  are  in  normal  or  patholi^cal  states,  is  to  a  large  extent 
apparent  only.  According  to  his  observations,  the  pains  that 
can  be  produced  in  the  abdominal  cavity  must  be  referred  to  the 
parts  innervated  by  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves,  particularly 
those  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  Tbia  is  sensitive  under  both 
normal  and  abnormal  conditions,  especially  to  mechanical  stimuli 
(traction,  dilatation) ;  while  the  whole  of  the  intraperitoneal  viscera 
and  the  visceral  peritoneum  which  covers  them  are,  on  the 
contrary,  incapable  of  initiating  pain  either  in  the  normal  or  the 
pathological  state.  When  these  viscera  are  diseased,  the  pains 
do  not  indicate  exaggeration  of  their  normal  obscure  sensibility ; 
they  remain  insensitive,  but  transmit  the  irritation  to  the  sensitive 
parietal  peritoneum,  either  by  an  exaggerated  peristalsis,  or  by 
Tnete&rism  or  abnormal  distension  of  the  intestinal  canal,  by  the 
traction  due  to  inilammatory  adhesions,  or  lastly  by  the  produc- 
tion of  toxines  or  irritative  chemical  products.  The  hyperalgesia 
of  the  parietal  peritoneum  eaixsed  by  these  products  fully  explains 
the  fact  that  in  acute  alKiorainal  diseases  the  weakest  stimuli  may 
provoke  very  intense  paia 
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Accordiog  tu  Lenuaader,  ihe  sauu;  huldfi  for  t)ie  thoracic  aud 
cranial  cavitiea  The  liiugs  and  visceral  pleura  are  iusonsitive, 
and  the  pains  felt  in  the  chest  in  certain  illnesses  are  caused  by 
the  transmission  of  excitations  to  the  parietal  pleura,  which  is 
sensitire  under  normal  conditions  alsa 

The  brain  is  insensitive,  and  the  pains  in  the  head  so  frequently 
felt  are  dae  to  transmission  of  excitation  to  the  dura  mater. 

Generally  speaking,  Lennander  holds  it  probable  that  all  the 
or^ns  innervated  by  the  sympathetic  alone,  and  by  the  branches 
of  the  vagus  after  the  separation  of  the  recorrent  nerve,  are 
LQsetiBitive  to  pain,  not  merely  in  the  healthy  but  also  in  the 
inflammatory  state. 

This  statement  does  not  seem  to  be  justifiable,  at  any  rate  not 
in  snch  a  general  form.  How  can  we  deny  the  aeneitiveness  to 
pain  of  the  bile  duct,  the  ureter,  and  the  intestinal  tract  in  cases 
of  gall  stones,  of  hernia,  and  of  other  forma  of  obstruction  of  the 
digestive  canal !  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  which  Daceeacbi 
carried  out  in  our  laboratory  "  On  the  nerves  of  the  stomach " 
(1905)  shows  clearly  that  mechanical,  thermal,  and  electrical 
stimuli  applied  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  stomach  of  normal 
dogs  and  cats  cause  obvioosly  painful  reactions  (general  agitation, 
disturbed  respiration,  cries,  characterktic  movements  of  the  tail, 
similar  to  those  made  by  the  cat  when  it  is  hurt  by  stimulation 
of  the  cutaueouB  sensory  nerves).  The  reactions  are  seen  even 
after  section  of  both  vagi,  or  both  aplauchnics ;  they  only  cease 
when  both  have  been  cut.  "  It  is  interesting,"  writes  Ducceschi, 
"  to  note  that  the  atomach  in  certain  cases  seems  to  become  more 
sensitive  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its 
exposure.  Simultaneously  with  the  increase  of  sensibility  in  the 
stomacb,  cutaneous  aenaibUity  dechnes.  At  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment, after  about  two  hours,  a  alight  tap  on  the  wall  of  the  stomach 
caaees  strong  general  reactions,  while  pinching  the  ear,  paw,  or 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen  does  not  cause  even  the  slightest  reaction. 
There  is  evidently  ahock  of  the  peripheral  aensory  apparatus, 
accompanied  by  gastric  hyperaesthesia." 

From  Lennander 'a  latest  communications  it  appears  probable 
that  the  mucous  membrane  not  only  of  the  rectum,  vagina,  and 
uterus,  but  also  of  the  ovary,  oviduct,  and  ligamenta  lata  are 
insensitive  to  pain.  All  theae  parts  can,  he  says,  be  operated  on 
without  pain  to.  the  patient,  provided  there  is  no  traction  of  the 
connective  tissue  by  which  they  are  united  to  the  walls  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  parietal  peritoneum.  Probably  the  testicles  and 
epididymis  too  contain  no  nerves  of  pain,  though  the  parietal  fold 
of  the  tunica  vf^nalia  ia  highly  sensitive.  We  must  reserve  our 
opinion  on  these  theories  also. 

In  opposition  to  and  parallel  with  the  chnical  observations  of 
Lennander,   the   clinical   theory   of   referred  pain   has   recently 
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assumtid  great  physiological  importance.  Laage  was  the  first 
who  conflidered  the  pains  and  cutaneous  hyperaesthesia  that 
accompany  certain  diseases  of  the  internal  organs  that  are  Kttle 
sensitive,  or  insensitive,  to  be  reflex.  Since  the  work  of  Boss 
(1888),  of  Mackenzie  (1892),  and  specially  the  more  detailed 
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observations  of  Head  (1898),  the  theory  of  referred  pain  has 
acquired  great  interest,  and  in  view  of  the  modem  segmental 
theory  is  of  marked  tlieoretical  importance. 

According  to  Head,  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  internal 
organs  ai-e  capable  of  provoking  painful  sensations,  but  these 
are  almost  always  falsely  located,  i.e.  in  a  part  other  than 
that  afifected.     In  the  diseased  organ,  too,  abnormal  sensatiouB 
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are  oflt;u  felt,  but  these  aiv  not  so  much  true  imii  as  au  ubscuro 
feeling  of  heaviness  or  strain,  while  true,  sharp,  stabbing  pain  is 
projected  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  Accon^ng  to  Head,  this 
false  localisation  is  an  effect  of  the  low  sensibility  to  pain  of  the 
internal  organs  and  tissues,  and  of  the  connection  between  these 
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and  the  nerve-centres  of  the  much  more  sensitive  external  tissues. 
Head's  law  of  the  localisation  of  pain  runs  as  follows : 

"  When  a  painful  stimulus  is  applied  to  a  part  of  low  sensi- 
Itility  in  close  central  connection  with  a  part  of  much  greater 
sensibility,  the  pain  produced  is  felt  in  the  part  of  higher  sensi- 
fnlity  rather  than  in  the  part  of  lower  sensibility  to  which  the 
atimolus  was  actually  applied." ' 

■  Brain,  1893,  vol.  xvi.  p.  127. 
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The  iuttirnal  organs  are,  gi^uerally  speaking,  less  sensitive  than 
the  skin ;  their  afferent  nerves  are,  according  to  Head,  in  close 
relation  with  the  centres  of  the  cutaneous  sensory  nerves  of  the 
same  spinal  segment. 

The  same  theory  applies,  according  to  Head,  to  the  cutaneous 
hyperalgesias  ohserved  in  visceral  affections.  When  abnormal 
excitations  from  a  diseased  internal  organ  reach  the  cord  by  way 
of  the  afferent  nerves  the  excitability  of  the  spinal  segment 
becomes  exaggerated,  so  tliat  when  another  cutaneous  excitation 
of  low  intensity  reaches  the  same  segment  it  provokes  pain, 
whereas  under  normal  conditions  it  arouses  merely  a  sensation  of 
contact. 

These  views  were  strengthened  by  Head's  mapping  out  of  the 
hyperalgesia  zones  that  are  observed  in  different  affections  of  the 
viscera.  Each  diseased  organ  produces  hyperalgesic  zones  which 
are  characteristic  in  form  and  localisation.  According  to  Head 
the  zones  of  herpes  zoster  coincide  with  those  present  in  hyper- 


Head's  hyperalgesic  zone  corresponds  not  with  the  areas  to 
which  the  cutaneous  nerves  are  peripherally  distributed,  but 
with  those  supplied  by  the  dorsal  roots.  As  shown  in  Figs.  25 
and  26,  these  do  not  overlap,  while  the  cutaneous  metameres  or 
dermatomes  of  the  dorsal  roots,  on  the  contrary,  according  to 
Sherrington,  do  overlap  to  a  large  extent.  But  Sherrington's 
later  work  showed  the  overlappii^  to  be  different  for  different 
qualities  of  sensation ;  it  is  much  more  extensive  for  tactile  sensa- 
tion, much  narrower  for  pain  sensation.  We  saw  (Vol.  III.  p.  306) 
that  the  work  of  Winkler  and  van  Rynberk  on  the  central  area 
of  dermatomes  has  thrown  new  light  on  this  subject.  And  it 
is  probable  that  Head's  hyperalgesic  zones  represent  s^mental 
zones  of  Sherrington's  pain  areas,  or  of  the  central  areas  of  the 
dermatomes  of  Winkler  and  van  Rynberk. 

Head's  clinical  investigationB  liave  audi  great  practical  importance  tliat 
it  ia  desirable  to  reproduce  the  following  diagram  and  table,  which  aum  up 
his  results. 

Figs.  25  and  26  show  the  segmental  cutaneous  areas  of  the  trunk, 
extremities,  and  head.     The  form  and  extent  of  these  were  arrived  at : 

(a)  bf  mapping  out  the  areas  in  a  number  of  cases  of  cntaneoiis  liy]>er- 
aestheaia  with  coincident  visceral  atfections ; 

(6)  from  the  topography  of  the  eruptions  in  52  cases  of  AwpM  'toiler ; 

(c)  by  mapping  out  the  analgesic  areiia  in  organic  diseases  of  the  epinal 
cord  and  rQol& 

The  8  cervical  segments  arc  indicated  by  CI,  G2...C8;  the  12  doreal  or 
thoracic  segments  by  Dl,  D2...Dl2i  the  6  lumbHr  segments  by  Ll,  L2...LQ  ; 
and  the  4  sacral  segment^  by  Sac  1,  Sac  2. ..Sac.  4. 

The  areas  of  the  head  are  indicated  as  follows :  N  =naBal  or  rostral  area ; 
FN=fronto-nasalarea  ;  MO^niedio-orbitalarea;  FT =fron to- temporal  area; 
T  =  temponil  area;  V  =  vertical  area;  P  =  parietal  area;  0  =  occipit«l  area; 
NL=:niiso-labinl    area ;    Max.  =  maxillary    area;    M&n.=mandibular    area; 
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M  =  ment&l  area;  I£ = superior  ]&ryngea1  area  ;  LT = inferior  laryngeal ai«a  ; 
TO  =  ]ijoid  area. 

The  following  table  showa  the  relations  between  the  cutaneouB  areaa  and 
the  intemal  ot^ns : 


^1.  ...,„..„« .,.,., 

Aim  Id  »<  Hwd. 

Heart  .    .  C3,  C4  -  D2  -  D8  .    .    .    . 
Laoga   .     .  C3.  C4  -  D4  -  D9  .     .     .     . 
StouiKh    .     .     .     .  D7  -  D9  .     .     .     . 

fV«iitride»»iidaorl»,N,  FN,  MO,  FT. 
\  Auricles    .     .     .     .     FT,  T,  V,  P  .     , 

.     .     N,  FN,  MO,  FT,  T,  V,  P.     .     . 

.    .     FN,  MO,  T,  V.  P 

U»M    .     .  C3,  C4  -  D7  -  DIO      .     .     . 

.    .    FN,  MO,  T.  V,  P,  0    .    .    .    . 

Testicle     .     .  DIO 

0    .    .    .    . 

IV.  Of  interual  senaations  summed  up  under  the  generic 
name  of  "  deairea,"  that  for  food  is  certainly  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portaot  from  the  teleological  point  of  view,  because  it  is  directed 
to  satisfying  one  of  the  conditions  indiapensable  to  life- — the  supply 
of  nourishment.  In  its  milder  etages  this  desire  is  not  unpleasant 
and  is  even  an  agreeable  feeling,  commonly  known  aa  "  appetite  " ; 
when  more  inaistent  it  becomes  painful  and  oppressive  and  is 
known  as  "  hunger." 

In  most  of  the  higher  animals  and  man  appetite  and  hunger 
are  rhythmical  sensations,  which  do  not  occur  until  a  certain  time 
after  the  meal,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  individual.  In  man 
they  are  generally  felt  5-6  hours  after  the  morning  meal,  12  hours 
after  the  evening  meal,  "Eegnlarity  of  meals,"  said  Beaunis, 
"csnses  the  aensationa  of  hunger  to  recur  with  tlie  precision  of 
clockwork,"  Chango  of  habit  in  the  hours  of  meals  is  able  to 
modify  the  rhythm  of  hunger :  if  the  meal  is  delayed  1-2  hours 
the  appearance  of  hunger  is  delayed  by  a  corresponding  time. 

The  degree  of  hunger   varies  conapicuoualy  in   different   in- 
dividuals, and  in  relation  to  age,  to  the  rate  of  metabohsm  in    ■ 
different  constitutiona,  in  different  seasons,  different  professions, 
and  so  on. 

Cienerally  speaking,  hunger  is  an  unpleasant  sensation  at  the 
level  of  the  epigastric  region,  which  disappears  and  ia  replaced  by 
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a  pleasant  sensation  aa  the  stomach  becomes  filled  by  food. 
But  if  the  satisfaction  of  the  want  is  delayed  the  unpleasant 
sensation  increases,  and  spreads  from  the  epigastrium  to  the 
aurrounding  parts,  until  aensations  of  constriction,  cramp,  and 
atraiu  are  produced  throughout  the  abdominal  walls,  and  located 
specially  in  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  pharynx,  floor  of  the  mouth, 
soft  palate,  parotid  region,  masticatory  muscles,  temples,  and 
epicranial  aponeurosis,  where  it  assumes  the  diffuse  form  of  dull 
headache.  In  other  words,  hunger  is  a  complex  sensation  in 
which  all  the  organs  that  function  during  alimentation  and 
digestion  participate  more  or  less  distinctly.  The  discomfort  in 
the  epigastric  region  arising  from  the  cardiac  orifice  or  from  the 
whole  stomach  is  the  fundamental  feeling  in  hunger,  to  which 
are  subsequently  added  the  accessory  feelings  that  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  digestive  system  as  a  whole  and  the  associated 
organs  and  tissues. 

All  conditions  that  stimulate  general  metalioliam  and  increase 
the  loss  from  the  oi^nism — such  as  muscular  exercise,  cold  air, 
mountain  climate,  sea  air,  convalescence  after  fever,  or  the  early 
stages  of  growth — accentuate  the  sensations  of  hunger,  which 
under  these  conditions  becomes  proportional  to  the  need  of 
compensation,  restoration  of  the  loss,  and  development  of  the 
tissues.  All  conditions  that  retard  metabolism  and  diminish  loss 
produce  the  opposite  effect ;  such  are  the  summer  season,  sedentary 
habits,  complete  muscular  inactivity,  old  ^e,  narcotics  (opium, 
tobacco,  cocaine,  alcohol). 

Under  abnormal  conditions  hunger  may  reach  a  morbid  level, 
clinically  known  as  bulimia.  In  this  case  hunger  sets  in  ^^in 
1-2  hours  after  a  meal,  and  if  not  satisfied  may  rapidly  produce 
intense  pains  in  the  stomach,  dimness  of  vision,  agitation,  delirium, 
fainting.     All  these  symptoms  subside  after  a  full  meaL 

There  are  also  morbid  perversions  of  the  sense  of  hunger,  in 
which  appetite  for  things  that  are  not  eatable  and  are  even  dis- 
gusting, such  as  earth,  clay,  ash,  coal,  straw,  hair,  and  excrement, 
may  be  developed. 

In  most  acute  febrile  diseases,  although  there  is  tissue-waete 
and  progressive  emaciation,  there  is  also  loss  of  appetite  {anorexia), 
and  hunger  may  be  replaced  by  repugnance  to  food  of  even  the 
most  delicate  and  tempting  kinds,  which  is  due  not  to  abolition 
but  to  perversion  of  the  sense  of  taste.  In  smokers  the  acquired 
need  to  smoke  disappears  along  with  the  sense  of  hunger. 

Anorexia  is  not  uncommon  in  hysterical  patients,  and  in 
predisposed  subjects  it  may  be  suggested  durii^  hypnosis.  In 
the  insane  dtiophobia  (repulsion  to  food)  is  frequent,  but  is  then 
due  to  delusions  and  not  to  absence  of  the  sensation  of  hunger. 

Even  in  sane  people  an  intense  moral  emotion,  e.g.  l>ad  news, 
drives  away  the  feeling  of  hunger.     If  the  attention  is  keenly 
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attracted  by  an  iDtereflting  book  ot  intellectual  preoccupation 
witb  some  important  problem,  the  senae  of  hunger  disappears,  and 
the  hoar  of  the  meal  may  be  forgotten. 

The  intensity  of  hunger  is  not  generally  proportionate  to  its 
duration.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  hunger  that 
accompanies  forced  inanition  and  that  of  voluntary  fasting.  Id 
forced  inanition  hunger  is  present  from  the  first  in  abnormal 
intensity,  and  is  complicated  later  on  by  a  peculinr  delirium 
(hunger  or  starvation  delirium)  which  in  recorded  cases  of  ship- 
wrecks assumed  a  terrible  form  of  acute  mania.  In  voluntary 
fasts,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps  from  auto-suggestion,  the  sensation 
of  hunger  may  be  tolerable  in  the  first  two  days  of  abstinence, 
and  may  decrease  and  entirely  disappear  after  that.  Succi,  in 
one  of  his  many  fasts  of  thirty  dkya  which  we  investigated 
(Florence,  1889),  required  a  narcotic  to  allay  his  hanger  only  in 
the  first  two  days ;  in  the  remaining  twenty-eight  he  only  ingested 
mineral  waters,  and  showed  no  sign  of  suSering.  The  lawyer, 
Antonio  Viterbi,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  execution,  resolved  to 
kill  himself  by  starvation :  he  kept  a  diary  of  his  fast,  and  wrote 
in  the  last  seventeen  days,  during  which  he  neither  ate  nor  drank, 
that  hunger  only  lasted  one  day,  reappeared  for  one  short  hour 
on  the  Shh  day,  and  then  disappeared  entirely.  Thirst,  on  the 
contrary,  was  painful  up  to  two  days  before  death,  when  it  also 
disappeared.  On  the  eve  of  his  death  he  wrote  the  following 
wonis ;— "  I  reach  the  term  of  my  existence  with  the  serenity  of 
a  just  man.  Hunger  no  longer  torments  me ;  thirst  has  entirely 
ceased ;  stomach  and  intestioes  are  quiet ;  my  head  is  untroubled, 
my  sight  clear.  The  few  remaining  momenta  are  flowing  gently 
by  like  the  current  of  a  little  stream  in  a  delicious  meadow.  The 
lamp  is  going  out  for  lack  of  oil." 

Thirst,  too,  is  a  complicated  feeling,  located  in  the  first  instance 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  whence  it  spreads  and  becomes  general 
in  proportion  as  it  grows  in  intensity.  It  is  a  sensation  of  scorch- 
ing, dryness,  and  constriction  of  the  throat  which  spreads  over 
the  whole  buccal  cavity,  and  is  specially  associated  with  a  general 
hyperexcitability,  with  tachypnea  and  tachycardia  as  in  fever, 
hot  and  fetid  breath,  and  dry,  burning  skin.  At  its  extreme 
thirst  is  more  painful  than  hunger ;  the  craving  and  anguish — 
the  fote  of  Tantalus,  which  is  the  most  appalling  the  haman 
organism  can  endure — may  induce  delirium,  which  soon  brings 
death  in  its  train. 

Thirst  increases  more  rapidly  than  hunger  with  the  duration 
of  the  fast,  and  becomes  even  more  intense.  But  here,  again,  we 
must  distinguish  between  forced  and  voluntary  abstinence.  As 
we  Bald  above,  in  Viterbi's  case  thirst  was  painful  and  lasted 
much  longer  than  hunger,  but  it,  too,  decreased,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared in  the  last  two  days  of  Ufe. 
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All  causes  that  reduce  the  high  percentage  of  water  in  the 
composition  of  the  body  are  able  to  produce  the  sensatioii  of 
thirst.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  which  increaaee  cutaneous 
and  pulmonary  perspiration,  and  muscular  exercise  which  excites 
secretion  of  sweat,  accentuate  thirst.  Hydropic  effusionfl,  diarrhoea, 
diabetic  polyuria,  haemorrhage,  etc.  promote  the  desire  to  drink 
and  produce  polydipsia.  Ingestion  of  highly  spiced  or  salted 
foods  develops  the  sensation  of  thirst  by  subtracting  water  from 
the  circulating  tissue  fluids. 

Adipsia  or  suppression  of  the  sense  of  thirst  is  very  rare.  It 
is  seen  in  certain  serious  fevers,  and  is  a  fatal  symptom,-  presaging 
the  final  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  physiological  researches  directed  towards  clearing  up  the 
origin  of  hunger  and  thirst  have  not  led  to  anyi  very  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  a  priori  evident  that  the  fundamental  internal 
condition  of  these  sensations  must  consist  in  the  impoverishment 
of  the  circulating  fluids  by  loss  of  water,  which  produces  a  corre- 
sponding impoverishment  of  the  tissues.  This  can  be  shown 
experimentally.  If  artificially  prepared  nutrient  substances  are 
introduced  into  the  veins  of  a  fasting  dog,  it  is  possible,  according 
to  Schiff,  not  only  to  assuage  hunger  but  also  to  nourish  the 
aniiual.  By  means  also  of  intravenous  or  intraperitoneal  trans- 
fusion of  defibrinated  blood,  hunger  can  be  relieved  in  dogs,  but 
the  starvation  deficit  cannot  be  arrested  (Luciani  and  Bufalisi, 
1882). 

In  certain  cUnical  cases  in  which  ingestion  of  food  by  the 
stomach  becomes  impossible  the  pangs  of  hunger  may  be  reheved 
liy  nutrient  enemata.  As  regards  thirst,  Dupuytren  caused  dogs 
to  run  in  the  sun  and  then  relieved  their  thirst  by  intravenous 
injections  of  slightly  saline  water.  Sehiff  repeated  this  experiment 
successfully. 

But  how  is  it,  since  they  are  determined  by  a-general  craving 
of  the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  that  the  sensations  of 
himger  and  thirst  are  localised  in  the  first  place  to  definite 
regions  of  the  digestive  system?  Are  these  sensations  central 
or  peripheral  in  origin  ?  Various  physiological  theories  have 
been  propounded  in  I'eply  to  these  questions,  all  of  which  appear 
to  UB  to  be  insufficient  or  erroneous.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  not 
possible,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  above  discussed,  to  construct  a 
new  theory  of  hunger  and  thirst  better  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  scientific  criticism. 

It  is  undeniable  that  hunger  and  thirst  are  at  the  outset  true 
local  sensations,  and  that  it  is  only  as  they  become  intensified  that 
they  spread  and  assume  the  complex  characters  of  general  sejisO' 
tions.  This  fact  in  no  way  contradicts  the  preceding  observation 
that  the  fundamental  quaUty  of  hunger  and  thirst,  on  which 
their  teleological  value  as   "desires"   depends,  is   more   or   less 
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diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  living  tissue  elementB.  In  fact,  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  general  effects 
of  deprivation  of  food  and  drink  in  comparison  with  all  other 
nerves  of  common  sensibility.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  the  advanced 
guard  which  transmits  to  the  centres  a  warning  of  defective 
nutriment  in  the  tissues  by  arousing  the  characteristic  sensations 
of  alimentary  desires.  An  analogous  fact  may  be  observed  in  the 
cutaneous  sensory  nerves  in  regard  to  paiu ;  in  these  the  liminal 
stimulus  that  causes  paiu  is  normally  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  aenaory  nen'es  of  the  internal  organs.  They  ate  the  sentinels 
whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  the  entire  organism  against  injurious 
external  agents  (mechanical,  thermal,  and  chemical),  and  to  arouse 
appropriate  protective  reflexes. 

Hunger  is  therefore  specially  localised  in  the  stomach  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  sensory  nerves  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  latter  are  the  moat  excitable  to  deprivation  of  food. 
Thirst  is  specially  localised  in  the  pharyngeal  and  buccal  mucous 
membrane  because  the  sensory  nerves  to  these  parts  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  lack  of  water  in  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  body. 

What  condition  of  the  stomach  constitutes  the  peripheral 
stimulus  of  the  sensation  of  hunger  ?  It  is  not  the  state  in  which 
the  stomach  is  empty,  because  aJl  observations  made  on  patients 
uith  a  gastric  fistula,  beginning  with  the  famous  Canadian  subject 
studied  by  Beaumont,  show  that  hunger  sets  in  some  time  after 
the  stomach  has  been  entirely  emptied.  Nor  does  the  stimulus 
consist  in  exaggerated  movements  of  the  stomach,  for  these  are 
much  more  active  during  gastric  digestion,  and  cease  almost 
entirely  after  the  stomach  has  been  emptied.  Nor  can  it  consist 
to  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  the  contents  of  an  empty  stomach  are  slightly  acid, 
or  neutral,  or  sometimes  alkaline.  The  most  acceptable  hypothesis 
is  that  of  Beaumont,  who  attributes  the  sense  of  hunger  to  turgor 
of  the  gastric  mucous  memhTane,  which  increases  after  the  stomach 
has  been  emptied,  and  is  due,  as  Heidenhain  showed,  to  the 
increased  volume  of  the  chief  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  (see 
Vol  H.  Figa  40,  41,  pp.  120,  123).  It  is  possible  that  the  gastric 
turgescence  excites  the  peripheral  endings  of  the  sensory  nerves 
to  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  it  seems  to  us  more  probable  that 
the  excitation  depends  on  the  chemical  changes  in  the  epithelial 
protopUsm. 

On  our  theory  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
sensations  of  hunger  only  last  for  a  couple  of  days  in  a  prolonged 
voluntary  fast,  as  was  observed  on  Succi.  In  fact  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  inanition,  which  attacks  all  the  tissues,  gradually 
reduces  the  turgor  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  diminishing  the 
protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells  that  act  as  a' stimulus  to  hunger. 
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So,  too,  it  may  be  held  that  the  peripheral  stimulus  for  thirst 
consists  in  the  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  which  causes  physico-chemical  ohai^ee  in  tha  epithelia, 
which  again  excite  the  terminations  of  the  corresponding  sensory 
nerves. 

By  what  patlis  are  the  peripheral  excitations  of  hunger  trans- 
mitted to  the  centres  ?  It  has  been  shown  in  numerous  experi- 
ments on  fasting  animals  by  Sedillot,  Schiff,  Longet,  and  Beaunis 
that  the  sensation  of  hunger  persists  after  section  of  the  vagi  in 
the  neck  and  also  below  the  diaphragm.  Brachet  (1834),  how- 
ever, on  starving  a  dog  for  24  hours  saw  that  section  of  the 
vagi,  performed  after  ascertaining  that  the  animal  was  ready  to 
devour  the  food  presented  to  it,  ipso  facto  arrested  the  desire  to 
eat.  But  he  took  no  account  of  the  depressing  effects  of  pain,  and 
did  not  note  how  long  the  inhibition  lasted,  nor  when  hunger  set 
in  again. 

We  have  recently  attempted  to  repeat  Brachet's  experiment 
under  more  favourable  conditions,  since  it  is — so  far  as  we  know — 
unique  in  the  whole  hterature  of  physiology.  Two  young  dc^, 
each  weighing  4500  grma.,  were  kept  fasting  for  24  hours.  We 
then,  under  chloroform,  exposed  and  dissected  out  both  vagi  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  and  passed  an  aseptic  thread  round  theu), 
so  that  the  nerves  could  easily  be  drawn  out  and  divided ;  the 
edges  of  the  wound  were  then  sewn  together.  While  waiting  for 
the  effects  of  the  chloroform  to  wear  off,  and  to  increase  hunger, 
the  two  dogs  operated  on  were  kept  in  a  cage  with  a  trough 
containing  water  only.  After  48  hours'  starvation  for  the  one 
animal  and  72  hours  for  the  other,  both  vagi  were  cut,  under 
cocaine,  to  avoid  any  pain.  Previous  to  this  operation  both 
dogs  were  very  hungry.  When  shown  a  bit  of  meat  they  eagerly 
tried  to  seize  it,  and  suatch  it  from  one's  hand.  Immediately  after 
the  nerves  had  been  divided  they  ran  about  the  room  as  vigorously 
as  before ;  but  when  meat  was  offered  them,  they  rejected  it,  after 
sniffing  and  licking  it.  This  condition  of  absolute  loss  of 
appetite  began  to  pass  off  in  the  first  dog  (2  days'  starvation) 
after  40  minutes,  in  the  second  (3  days'  starvation)  after 
2  hours.  On  repeating  the  test  in  the  succeeding  hours,  the 
appetite  of  both  dogs  was  found  to  be  increasing  gradually,  until 
it  reached  the  stage  of  acute  hunger,  to  judge  from  the  avidity 
with  which  the  auimals  devoured  meat  and  bones. 

These  ex[)eriments,  which  complete  the  too  long  neglected 
work  of  Brachet,  seem  by  their  simplicity  to  be  of  no  little  value 
to  the  theory  of  the  geue.sis  of  hunger.  They  show,  not  (as 
Brachet  tliought)  that  the  sensory  branches  of  the  vagus  are  the 
only  means  of  transmitting  the  excitations  of  hunger  to  the 
centres,  but  that  they  undoubtedly  represent  the  most  excitable 
paths  for  these  impulses.     They  further  prove  indirectly  that  the 
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afTerent  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  are  leas  excitable  to  hunger- 
iiDpalses,  and  only  become  active  some  time  after  the  vagi  have 
be^  cut,  or  when  on  prolonged  lasting  hunger  becomes  more 
acute. 

The  centres  for  hunger  and  thirBt  are  certainly,  even  if  not 
excluBively,  localised  in  the  bulb  and  pons.  This  is  proved  by 
anencephalons  human  monstetB,  which,  though  they  have  no 
cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  utter  cries  a  few  hours  after  birth,  make 
restless  movements  like  normal  new-born  infants,  and  like  the 
latter  are  only  stilled  when  their  mouth  finds  the  nipple,  which 
they  suck  with  the  same  avidity.  The  renowned  " brainless  dog" 
of  Goltz  also  appeared  to  have  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
At  the  usual  hours  for  meals  its  movements  were  accelerated ;  it 
uttered  impatient  cries,  raised  itself  and  put  its  fore-paws  on  the 
bars  of  the  c^e.  When  a  dish  of  nulk  and  big  pieces  of  meat 
were  broi^ht  near  its  nose  it  lapped  and  chewed  and  swallowed 
with  evident  satisfaction,  like  a  normal  dog. 

Scbiff  opposed  to  the  theory  of  local  peripheral  origin  of 
hunger  and  thirst  the  theory  of  their  central  origin.  Starting 
from  the  fact  that  abstinence  from  food  and  drink  alters  the  con- 
Btilution  of  the  blood,  be  held  that  this  must  directly  excite  the 
nervous  centres.  Local  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  are,  be 
says,  illusory  effects  of  the  state  of  the  centres,  according  to  the 
general  law  of  the  peripheral  projection  of  sensation.  Just  as  the 
patient  has  sensations  of  the  amputated  limb,  so  the  hungering 
aud  thirstiug  subject  feels  in  the  stomach  and  throat  the  sensa- 
tions which  really  arise  centrally. 

This  hypothesis  is  fairly  met  by  the  fact  that  hunger  can  be 
diminished  even  by  the  introduction  of  non-nutritive  matters  into 
the  stomach.  In  times  of  famine  stoucB,  chalk,  and  indigestible 
vegetable  remains  are  often  eaten.  Thirst  can  be  temporarily 
reUeved  —  e.<;.  in  cases  of  atresia  of  the  oesophagus,  by  taking  a 
little  water  into  the  mouth.  Do  not  these  facts  prove  that  such 
sensations  have  a  local  peripheral  origin  ?  Even  more  than  these 
exceptional  facts,  which  are  difiScult  of  control,  we  have  at  hand, 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  to  verify,  a  vahd  argument  against 
SchiiTs  theory — viz.  that  the  sensation  of  hunger  disappears 
rapidly  on  in^oducing  food  into  the  stoiuacb  long  before  it  has 
been  digested  and  al^rbed,  and  therefore  before  the  alteration 
in  the  blood,  which  Schiff  held  to  be  the  direct  stimulus  to  the 
centres,  can  have  been  corrected.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
introduction  of  bever^es  and  the  sensation  of  tliirst,  the  more  bo 
since  we  know  how  difficult  and  slow  a  process  is  the  absorption 
of  water  in  the  stomach. 

To  give  any  experimental  basis  to  Schiff's  theory,  it  would  be 
uecessary  to  prove  that  the  nerve-centres  were  more  excitable  to 
Btimnli  than  the  peripheral  nerve-endings.     Any  such  attempt. 
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however,  is  superfluouB,  seeing  that  the  exact  oppoeite  is  upheld 
by  every  phy8ioI<^iet ;  the  centree,  that  ie  certain  parts  or 
nuclei  of  grey  matter,  are  totally  iiiexcitable  to  direct  stimuli, 
and  have  in  other  parts  (as  the  eo-called  excitable  area  of  the 
cerebral  cortex)  and  other  nuclei  of  grey  matter,  like  the  nervea 
along  their  course,  a  much  higher  Hminal  excitability  than  that  of 
the  peripheral  endings  of  the  afferent  nerves. 

The  theory  of  the  central  origin  of  hunger  and  thirst  has  thus 
no  advantage  over  tliat  of  its  lociiJ  or  peripheral  origin,  and  has  no 
such  physiological  foundation  as  would  force  us  to  regard  it  as  a 
necessary  complement  or  integration  of  the  general  theory  of  these 
sensations. 

One  objection  that  seems  serious  at  first  sight  might  be  made 
to  the  theory  of  the  local  origin  of  hunger.  Patients  who  have 
successfully  undergone  almost  total  extirpation  of  the  stomach  do 
not  lose  the  capacity  for  feeling  hunger ;  in  fact  they  crave  for 
nutriment  in  the  shape  of  milk  or  other  foods,  preferably  liquid, 
more  frequently  than  normal  iiidividuala  This  objection,  bow- 
ever,  disappears  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  this  operation  it  is 
always  necessary  to  leave  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  cardiac 
region,  which  probably  contains  the  most  sensitive  part  of  tlie 
gastric  mucous  membrane;  and  that  in  any  case  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  stomacli,  while  nornially  the  most  excitable  to  the 
stimulus  of  hunger,  are  not  the  only  nerves  capable  of  transmitting 
this  impulse  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  afferent  nerves  of 
the  intestinal  tract  are  also  capable  of  the  same  function,  and 
lieeome  active  when  hunger  is  intense.  Obviously  they  can 
convey  to  the  centres  the  craving  for  food  after  an  operation  of 
gastrectomy. 

V.  Just  as  the  aliiu«utary  wants  are  teleologically  co-ordinated 
with  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  so  sexual  dedre  is  corre- 
lated with  the  preservation  of  the  species.  This  desire  is  felt 
vaguely  and  indefinitely  irom  early  childhood ;  it  acquires  increas- 
ingly definite  and  localised  characteristics;  finally  it  becomes 
imperative  when  the  genital  organs  suddenly  arrive  at  maturity, 
that  is  at  the  e^ioch  of  puberty.  The  whole  organism  then  under- 
gites  a  crisis;  the  genital  organs  become  the  starting-point  of  new 
sensations,  til!  then  unknown,  which  more  or  less  involve  the 
whole  nervous  system,  and  are  signalised  by  a  pronounced  altera- 
tion of  the  intellect,  feelings,  character,  and  tastes. 

Both  in  the  male  and  in  the  female  the  commencement  of 
sexual  maturity  is  marked  by  a  complex  of  organic  and  physio- 
logical characteristics  in  addition  to  the  full  development  of  the 
genital  organs,  such  as  the  development  of  the  larynx  and  change 
of  voice  (which  becomes  deeper,  more  sonorous,  and  expressional), 
the  growth  of  the  beard  and  other  hairy  appendages,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  breasts,  appearance  of  menstruation,  etc. 
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lu  uiuet  aoimals,  other  than  niaD,  the  xexual  <lesire  appeals 
with  puberty,  and  is  only  felt  at  certain  seasODs,  the  periods  of 
"  heat "  or  "  rut."  In  men,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  the  higher 
apes  sexual  desire  is  present  at  all  seasons,  from  puberty  to  old 
age ;  in  women  it  lasts  till  the  climacteric,  when  the  OMtries  cease 
t(»  function,  except  in  certain  eases  of  retarded  sexuality.  In 
animals  tbe  female,  after  fertilisation,  obstinately  refuses  to 
consort  with  the  male;  in  the  human  race  and  the  higher  apes 
the  female  has  no  repugnance  to  sexual  intercourse,  even  after 
impregnation.  This  distinction  is  not,  however,  absolute.  In  the 
domestic  animala,  in  which  the  two  sexes  are  continually  in 
contact,  the  periods  of  sexual  excitemeut  are  more  frequent,  and 
there  is.  particularly  in  the  male,  a  tendency  to  persistence  of 
a«xual  desire,  as  in  the  higher  apes  and  in  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  close  observation  of  the  human  species  reveals  a  periodicity 
in  erotic  desire,  particularly  in  womeiL 

The  most  interesting  manifestations  of  sexual  appetite  in  the 
higher  animals  are  tlie  stru^le  of  the  male  to  possess  the  female, 
and  tbe  persistent  courting  of  females  in  the  period  of  heat  to 
induce  them  to  satisfy  the  male  desire.  The  male  is  always  the 
more  active ;  the  female  is  passive,  and  at  first  repellent,  and  only 
gives  way  later,  when  the  sexual  want  is  well  developed  in  her 
too,  and  the  ovule  is  maturated.  According  to  Darwin,  all  the 
gestures  and  expressive  play  of  affection  by  which  the  male  seeks 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  female  are  directed  by  sexual 
desire ;  but  it  may  be  held  with  Beaunis  that  they  rather  aim  at 
increasing  the  sex  impulse  in  the  female,  and  accelerating  the 
ripening  of  the  ovule,  since  the  love-drama  may  be  observed  even 
in  the  absence  of  rivals. , 

Sex  desire  is  the  most  powerful  motive  of  human  life.  Piffer- 
ences  of  individual  temperament,  of  climate,  of  social  surroundings, 
of  moral  aud  religious  education  give  a  different  character  to  the 
manifestations  of  this  appetite.  The  crude,  brutal  desire  is  nearly 
always  mingled  in  man  with  a  psychical  element,  which  may 
attain  the  noblest  heights  of  love,  based  not  merely  on  physical 
attractions  but  also  upon  moral  and  intellectual  worth.  But  if 
love  purifies  and  ennobles  the  erotic  impulse,  it  does  not  calm  it, 
but  increases  its  vigour  and  intensity  by  the  introduction  of 
psychical  factors. 

When  pushed  to  a  morbid  degree,  sexual  desire  may  assume 
the  form  of  erotoviania  or  nymphomania.  The  perversions  of 
sex  instinct  in  different  forms  and  degrees,  and  the  still  more 
frequent  cases  of  sexual  inversion,  belong  to  psychiatry  and  forensic 
medicine. 

Here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  considering  the  sex  want 
or  instinct  from  an  exclusively  physiological  point  of  view,  and 
must  first  determine  its  origin,  that  is  the  internal  aud  external 
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causes  uf  the  excitatiuii  whiuh,  if  transmitted  to  thtt  centres, 
proiJuceB  the  consensus  of  pleasant  and  voluptuous  sensations 
that  tinally  lead  to  completion  of  the  sexual  act. 

The  sex  impulse  is  essentially  connected  with  the  presence  of 
the  male  and  female  genninal  elements,  the  spermatozoon  and  the 
ovule.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  by  wliich  the  indispensable 
internal  conditions  of  sexual  inipiJses  are  determined.  Evidence 
for  this  is  afforded  by  castration,  which  as  a  rule  abolishes  or 
checks  sexual  desire.  To  this  rule  there  are  undeniable  excep- 
tions; the  Mussulmans  accordingly  insist  that  the  guardians  of 
their  liarems  shall  undergo  amputation  of  the  penis  as  well  as 
the  testicles.  The  exceptional  occurrence  of  erotic  erection  in 
castrated  persons  is  probably  due  to  the  castration  having  been 
performed  not  in  infancy  but  in  ad\'anced  childhood  or  adolescence. 

Another  interesting  fact  may  be  observed  in  eunucha  Although 
they  lose  the  reproductive  desire  properly  so-called,  the  voluptuous 
seasations  of  sexual  affection  are  not  wholly  abolished,  viz.  such  as 
are  furnished  by  sight,  hearing,  the  tactile  and  muscular  sense, 
and  the  oll'actory  sense.  Owing  to  these  impulses  they  become 
enamoured  of  their  charges,  and  are  the  more  strict  as  gaolers  in 
proportion  as  their  passions  are  involved. 

We  have  thus  sufficient  evidence  that  the  internal  conditions 
of  the  erotic  excitation  which  arouses  sex  desire  consist  in  the 
development  and  accumulation  of  the  germinal  elements  in  both 
sexes,  but  that  the  internal  excitation  is  constantly  associated  with 
external  stimulation  from  the  peripheral  organs  of  the  special 
senses,  which  may  iiersist  even  after  castration. 

Animals  exhibit  practically  the  same  phenomena.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  them  to  determine  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  respective  senses  in  regard  to  sexual  desire,  and  the 
results  ate  to  a  large  extent  applicable  to  man  alBO. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  work  of  Lazzaro  Spallanzani, 
wlio  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  reproduction, 
particularly  on  toads  and  frogs.  He  observed  that  during  copula- 
tion these  animals  may  be  pricked,  wounded,  and  mutilated  in 
various  ways  without  loosening  the  sexual  clasp.  Tlie  following 
experiment  is  particularly  interesting:' — "Finding  two  toads  in 
copulation  I  separated  them  forcibly ;  I  cut  off  the  thighs  of  the 
male  and  put  it  down  near  the  female ;  it  then  embraced  her 
anew.  I  cut  off  the  hands  of  a  male  toad  and  placed  it  near  a 
female ;  as  we  know,  the  males  use  their  hands  in  copulation ;  it 
seized  the  female  with  its  bleeding  stumps  and  did  not  release 
her  till  all  the  ova  were  fertilised.  On  cutting  off  the  head  of  a 
male  frog  in  the  act  of  copulation,  it  did  not  let  go  of  the  female 
with  its  arms  and  hands;  it  bathed  the  ova  for  an  hour  and 
three  quarters  with  its  seminal  fluid,  and  nearly  all  of  theui 
'  QuoUd  from  the  Genevan  edition  of  1876,  by  Siaebier. 
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developed  into  tadpoles.  .  .  ."  Two  iuteresting  cuiiclusiouu  cau 
be  dxawQ  from  these  experiments : 

(a)  The  sexual  impulse  in  toads  and  frt^  is  more  potent  than 
the  most  painful  sensations  these  animals  can  undergo. 

(ft)  Kemoval  of  the  most  sensitive  parts  and  of  the  whole  hrain, 
includii^  of  course  the  olfactory  and  visual  organs,  does  not 
inhibit  the  se-x;ual  clasp  nor  interrupt  it  if  already  in  progress. 

(joltz  continued  Spallanzani's  experiments  on  spawning  frogs, 
and  tried  in  particular  to  solve  three  problems : — 

Which  part  of  the  body  of  the  female  exerts  the  attractive 
force  on  the  male  that  leads  to  copulation  ?  By  what  sensory 
paths  is  the  male  attracted  towards  the  female  and  led  to  copulate  ? 
On  what  part  of  the  nervous  system  does  the  persistent  muscular 
contraction  hy  which  the  male  embraces  the  female  depend,  and 
by  what  paths  is  this  centre  excited  ? 

On  these  points  Goltz  came  to  the  following  concluBions : 

(o)  At  the  breeding  season  every  part  of  the  body  of  the  female 
attracts  the  male.  This  was  proved  by  a  number  of  curious  ex- 
periments in  which  the  female  was  successively  deprived  of 
different  organs  (the  ovaries,  sense  organs,  the  whole  of  the  skin, 
etc.)  without  checking  the  impulse  of  the  male  to  copulation.  In 
fact  the  male  will  even  embrace  the  dead  female. 

(h)  The  male  is  attracted  to  the  female  from  afar  not  by  one 
sense,  but  by  all  the  senses  that  can  come  into  play.  Goltz  showed 
that  all  the  sense  organs  successively  can  be  removed  from  dif- 
ferent males,  without  their  ceasing  to  copulate  with  the  female. 

(c)  The  centre  on  which  the  clasp  depends  lies  in  the  upper 
segment  of  the  cord.  The  activity  of  this  centre  is  excited  by 
the  mechanical  cutaneous  stimuli  of  pressure  or  friction.  Goltz 
proved  that  the  clasp  persisted,  not  only  after  decapitation, 
as  seen  hy  Spallanzani,  but  even  after  transverse  section  of 
the  cord  between  the  third  and  fourth  vertebra,  or  after  both 
these  operations.  If  after  isolating  the  thoracic  portion,  including 
the  three  upper  vertebrae  and  the  whole  thoracic  girdle,  froiii  the 
rest  of  the  body  in  a  frog,  the  skin  of  the  breast  and  flexor  surface 
of  the  arms  is  stroked,  the  arms  will  clasp  the  finger  of  the 
operator  in  a  firm  clasp  which  grows  stronger  if  the  friction  is 
repeated.  If  the  breast  is  skinned,  or  the  three  dorsal  roots 
which  it  contains  are  cut,  this  reflex  spasm  do  longer  takes  place. 

Tarchanoff  continued  Goltz'  experiments  on  the  frog  and 
sncceeded  in  isolating  the  stimulus  that  produces  sexual  desire 
ia  the  male ;  it  is  due  to  the  tension  in  the  seminal  vesicles  when 
the  spermatic  fluid  collects  there.  Wliile  no  otlieL  mutilation 
disturbs  the  copulating  male,  which  persists,  as  we  have  seen,  after 
removal  of  heart,  lungs,  and  testicles,  the  moment  the  seminal 
vesicles  are  taken  away,  or  merely  oi>ened  and  emptied,  the  clasp 
ceases  at  once,  or  does  not  occur  if  not  already  licgun.     On  the 
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othei'  liaud,  uiuri;  dilatation  of  the  vesicle  with  an  iudiil'ereut  fluid, 
Buch  as  milk,  creates  the  sexual  impulse  artificially. 

Accordingly,  in  spawning,  when  the  nerve-centres  are  highly 
excitable,  the  impulse  that  gives  rise  to  sexual  desire  comes  from 
the  dilatation  of  the  seminal  vesiclea,  and  is  transmitted  by  the 
sensory  roots.  This  is  the  fundamental  factor  that  gives  rise  in 
the  male  to  the  desire  to  seek  the  female  and  to  copulate  with 
her.  Durii^  copulation,  the  whole  of  the  senses  with  their 
respective  nerve-centres  are  active,  and  it  is  necessary  to  extirpate 
them  all  before  the  clasp  can  be  inhibited. 

Ko  doubt  much  the  same  process  takes  place  in  the  higher 
animals.  Every  one  knows  timt  in  mammals,  e.g.  in  dogs,  the 
odour  guides  the  male  to  find  the  female,  aud  increases  the 
erection  of  the  genital  organs  due  to  repletion  of  the  spermatic 
vesicles;  it  is  more  particularly  the  o,!our  of  the  secretion  from 
the  small  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva  of  the 
female  that  exerts  powerful  attraction  on  the  male.  The  other 
senses  are,  however,  actively  involved  iu  different  degrees. 

As  regards  the  special  centres  connected  in  mammals  and  in 
man  with  sexual  desire,  the  cerebellum — according  to  the  theory 
of  Gall,  revived  by  Lussana  and  of  late  years  hy  Bunge — is  the 
centre  of  the  reproductive  instinct,  of  physical  love  or  the  erotic 
sense.  This  theory  was  effectively  put  out  of  court  by  our  experi- 
ments on  the  total  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum  in  dogs.  After 
this  operation  dogs  have,  like  normal  animals,  their  periods  of 
sexual  excitement  and  all  the  concomitant  erotic  phenomena : 
bitches  have  periods  of  fieat,  in  which  the  whole  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  genital  organs  is  congested  aud  secretes  a  viscid, 
bloody  iluid  which  excites  the  olfactory  sense  in  the  male,  whose 
advances  are  received  with  evident  pleasure  by  the  female — two, 
three,  or  even  more  suitors  being  accepted. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  Goltz'  researches  on  the  effect  of  succeasive 
ablations  of  the  hemispheres  proved  that  sexual  desire  is 
diminished  with  each  successive  mutilation.  But  he  notes 
expressly  that  dogs  with  a  small  residue  of  cerebral  cortex  still 
exhibit  traces  of  sexual  impulse,  since  they  sniff  at  the  genital 
organs  of  other  dogs,  even  if  only  momentarily.  The  "  braiuless 
d<^,"  on  the  contrary,  never  gave  the  slightest  sign  of  sexual 
attraction  during  the  eighteen  mouths  in  which  it  was  under 
observation.  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  centre 
which  is  particularly  active  before  aud  duriug  coitus  lies  in  the 
fore-brain.  But  in  which  portion  of  it  ?  If  it  were  credible,  as 
some  state,  that  excision  of  the  olfactory  lobes  and  nerves 
obliterates  the  sexual  impulse  in  dogs,  the  question  would  be 
solved ;  but  as  we  have  not  controlled  this  assertion  we  cannot 
accept  it  unreservedly. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  same  facts  cau  be  observed  in  man  as 
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in  animals,  althoogfa  in  difTerent  degrees,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
subordinated  to  the  higher  development  of  the  intellect  and  the 
evolation  of  the  aesthetic  and  moral  senae. 

One  farther  phyoological  problem  must  here  h«  taken  into 
consideration.  Is  the  sense  of  pleasure,  which  is  localised  especi- 
ally in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  internal  gt^nitat  organs  of 
both  sexes,  a  special  modification  of  the  sense  ot  contact,  or  is  it 
a  special  sense,  served  by  specific  corpuscles  or  nerve-endings  ? 

Huch  morphological  research  has  been  directed  to  this  8ahji<ct, 
but  no  conclusive  solution  has  at  present  been  reached. 

Krause(  1866-81)  first  studied  the  nerve-endings  in  the  external 
genital  organs  of  both  seses,  and  described  special  corpuscles  in 
the  form  of  end-bulbe,  which  he  termed  "  genital  corpuscles."  Of 
the  many  other  histologists  who  have  studieil  this  subject,  Retzius 
(1876-90),  Aronson  (1886),  Dogiel  (1893),  Timofeew  (1891),  and 
Sfameui  (1904)  deserve  special  mention. 

Betzius  and  Aronson,  who  investigated  the  skin  of  the  glans 
penis,  clitoris,  and  vagina  of  the  rabbit,  discovered  large  and  small 
genital  corpuscles.  They  found  that  the  nerve-fibree  to  these 
parts  divided  into  fine  branches,  which  ended  in  knobs. 

Dogiel  investigated  the  human  genitals  as  well  as  those  of 
animals.  In  addition  to  Erause's  end-bult»  or  spherical  corpuscles, 
large  and  small,  he  also  found  Meissuer's  corpuscles.  He  further 
discovered  that  filaments  ran  ont  from  Meissner's  corpuscles,  and 
terminated  in  oval  cuneiform  or  pyriform  swellings,  in  the  midst 
of  the  cells  of  the  deep  layers  of  the  epithelium ;  by  these  con- 
tinuity is  established  Itetween  the  uer\'e  corpuscles  and  the 
epithehal  cells.  He,  moreover,  found  a  nerve  network  in  the 
epithelium  which  also  reached  the  more  superficial  layers,  in  the 
formation  of  which  not  only  the  myelinated  fibres,  but  also  the 
fibres  non-myehnated  from  their  origin,  ])articipated.  Timofeew 
described  a  special  capsulated  nerve-ending  in  the  male  sexual 
organs  of  certain  mammals  Two  distinct  kinds  of  nerve-fibres 
penetrate  these — one  thick  and  meduUated,  which  lose  their 
myelin  sheath  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  tlie  capsular  sheath, 
and  then  expand  into  the  form  of  a  l^iid  with  dentellated  edges, 
uid  terminate  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  ramified  or  simple, 
pcunted  or  roiinded  corpuscle;  the  other,  much  finer,  which 
aJso  lose  their  myelin  sheaths,  and  terminate  after  branching 
repeatedly  in  deUcate  varicose  fibrils  which  form  a  network. 
He  confirmed  the  presence  of  Pacinian  corpuscles  on  the  external 
genital  organs  of  both  sexes,  as  already  described  by  Schweiger- 
Seidel,  Elein,  Kauber,  and  others. 

Sfameni's  more  recent  observations  were  made  upon  the  genital 
organs  of  the  cov,  sheep,  mare,  ass,  bitch,  and  woman.  In  all 
these  species  the  differences  in  the  nerve-endings  are  insignificant. 
In  any  one  animal  the  different  types  of  corpuscles  ]iresent  an 
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endleas  Beriee  of  transition&l  formB  which  pasB  imperceptiblj  from 
the  typical  Pacinian  corpuscle  to  more  elaborate  and  ditfuse 
nerve -endings.  There  is  accordingly  no  fundamental  difference 
in  their  structure,  and  they  can  all  be  referred  to  the  following 
uniform  type ;  "  A  nerve-organ,  provided  with,  or  destitute  of,  a 
sheath  of  connective  tissue,  and  consisting  of  one  or  more  nerve- 
fibres,  which  after  losii^  their  medullary  sheath  (if  myelinated) 
expand  within  and  around  a  granular  and  nucleated  substance." 

Three  points  here  deserve  consideration  : — 

(a)  8fameni  neglects  the  nerve -fibres  which  are  distributed 
to  the  epithelium,  because  they  are  invisible  by  the  gold  chloride 
method  of  staining,  which  he  adopted.  The  intra -papillary 
nerve-endings  show  certain  small  differences  between  one  region 


and  another ;  in  the  chtoris,  e.g.,  there  are  more  nerve  elements, 
and  also  more  elaborate  forms  of  nerve-endings,  than  in  the  labia 
minores.  In  all  cases  the  papillae  are  supplied  by  a  double  system 
of  m3'ehnated  and  non-myelinated  fibres,  which  arise  in  the  super- 
ficial plexus.  Both  kin(k  of  fibres  expand  in  the  papilla,  some- 
times in  the  irregular  form  of  a  granulated  network  (Fig.  27),  often 
in  a  perfectly  regular  form  which  simulates  a  true  end-bulb.  In 
addition  to  these  nerve-endings  others  may  be  found  which 
resemble  very  simple  Meissner's  corpuscles,  as  well  as  forms 
analogou.'i  to  the  papillary  nerve  plexus  which  Kuffini  described 
in  the  finger-tips  (Fig.  28).  Within  the  network  certain  cellular 
formations  are  to  be  seen,  some  of  which  stain  with  gold  chloride 
almost  like  the  nerve-fibres  (Fig.  29),  and  which  can  be  seen  in 
direct  continuity  with  the  nerve  network.  According  to  Sfameni, 
tlierefore,  these  must  be  true  nerve-cella,  and  not  connective 
tissue -cells,  as  some  have  asserted. 
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(b)  The  reticular  layer  of  the  cutis  contains  a  great  variety  of 
nerve^ndingB.  Tlie  simplest  and  most  sttperficial  form  is  Erauae's 
end-bulb,  whieli  Doriel  described  minutely,  first  in  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye,  and  subsequently  in  the  external  genital  organs  of 
both  sexes  (Fig.  30).  From  these  more  elementary  forms  of 
corpuscles  there  is  a  gradual  transition  to  other  more  complex 
forms,  the  so-called  "genital  corpuscles,"  which  Sfameni,  like 
Dogiel,  holds  to  be  compound  Krause's  bulbs  (Figs,  31  and  32 
show  two  of  the  many  varieties).  The  name  of  genital  corpuscles 
is  morphologically  a  misnomer,  because  similar  forms  exist  not 


Pin.  ».— CUUnii  at  tbenp.    BKtIon  obUiiTie 
«.r.,  granular  ntlcnldni ;  rt,  lupcrncial  « 

only  in  the  conjunctiva,  but  also  in  the  joints.  From  the  so-called 
genital  corpuscles  there  is  a  further  gradual  transition  to  more 
elaborate  corpuscles,  more  or  less  similar  to  those  described  by 
Golgi  and  Mazzoni,  and  by  Kuffini  in  the  finger-tips.  Lastly, 
there  are  corpuscles  which  appear  to  be  transitional  forms  between 
Golgi-Mazzoni  corpuscles  and  Pacini's  corpuscles.  These  are 
lai^Iy  represented  in  the  female  genital  organs. 

(c)  There  are  comparatively  few  nerve-endings  in  the  loose 
subcutaneous  tissue.  Ruffini's  end-oi^ans  are  present  in  various 
forms  (Figs.  33  and  34),  also  Pacini's  classical  corpuscles  (Fig.  14) 
and  other  related  forms,  such  as  the  Golgi-Mazzoni  corpuscles, 
which  here  are  usually  smaller  than  those  shown  in  Figs. 
10,  11,  12. 
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The  general  morphological  conclusions  of  Sfameni  from  his 
own  observations  and  those  of  Dogiel  upon  the  genital  organs 
are  shown  in  his  dif^am  (Fig.  35). 

Without  pausing  to  discuss  and  analyse  the  hypothesis,  by 
which,  according  to  Sfameni,  the  difTerent  nerve  corpuscles  are  to 
be  regarded  as  small  peripheral 
ganglia  (analogous  to  the  spinal 
ganglia),  the  function  of  which  is 
to  modify  the  nervous  excitations 
that  reach  them  by  way  of  the  true 
^' -;  nerve-endings  (the  intra-dermal  and 

intra-epitheual  fibres),  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  stating  that  ac- 
cording to  Sfameni  the  whole  of 
the  nervous  apparatus  which  he  re- 
presents must  be  the  substrate  not 
only  of  the  male  and  female  genital 
organs,  but  of  the  organ  of  tactile 
sense  in  general.  Consequently, 
the  anatomists  who  follow  Sfameni 
neglect  all  the  physiological 
evidence,  and  arrive  at  a  theory 
which  is  wholly  contrary  to  that 

V  which  physiolt^istB  have  adopted 

from  minute  researches  into  the 
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ditl'erent  modalities  of  sensation  at  distinct  parts  of  the  body- 
surface.  The  skin,  in  whicli  physiologists  distinguish  four  dif- 
ferent senses,  possesses,  according  to  Sfameni,  only  one  of  the  five 
senses  recc^nised  by  physiology  from  all  time,  i.e.  tactile  sensi- 
bility. This  enormous  disparity  proves  the  vast  superiority  of 
phyBiol<^cal  methods  of  research  over  the  anatomical  methods  of 
analysis  of  the  sense-organs. 

The  topography  of  the  different  kinds  of  sensibiUty  in  the 
huDian  penis  was  studied  by  v.  Frey.  One  of  the  most  important 
facts  which  he  discovered  is  that  the  gland  of  the  penis  has  no 
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true  touch  spots.     On  exciting  with  iwinted  mechanical  stimuli 
an  exceptionally   high   threshold  of  excitation  is  found,  corre- 


V^n.  tfi. — CompuDDd  geoitvl  corpiiiclft  tron  libto  mLnom.    (Sbinflnl.)    b.c.,  blood  upllLuin ; 

sponding  to  that  of  pain,  but  not  to  that  of  contact,  which  is 
Qormallj  much  lower. 

At    the    root  of    the    penis  the   touch    spots   become   less 


&«quent;  they  are  more  abundant  as  the  border  of  the  pre- 
puce is  reached;  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  prepuce,  which 
corerB  the  gland,  they  diminish  gradually  and  (^sappear.     The 
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frenulum  m  rich  in  touch  spots.     Meclianical  excitatioiiB  ol'  the 
gland  which  move  the  whole  penis  can  be  tranainitted  to  and 
perceived  by  the  tactile  points  of  the  frenulum  and  prepuce ;  but 
if  the  gland  ifl  pinched  without  moving  the  penis,  it  is  seen  that 
dight  preBBures  are  not  noticed,  and  strong  pressures  produce 
pain.     At  the  edge  of  the  prepuce,  on  the  contrary,  and  on  the 
frenulum,  a  slight  pinch  does  give  a  sensation  of  contact,  and  a 
stronger   pinch    causes   pain.       Corre- 
sponding results  are  obtfuned  with  far- 
adic  stimulation.   The  pain  produced  in 
the  gland  is  different  in  character  from 
that  felt  in  the  prepuce   and  the  skin 
in  general :  it  is  a  tearing  and  cutting 
pain,  which  seems  bo  arise  deeper  down. 
The  thermal  sense  also  presents  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  the  human  penis. 
„  The  number  of  thermal  points  for  heat 

and   cold  increases  like  the  pressure 
points  from  the  roots  of  the  penis  to  the 
edge  of  the  prepuce ;  but  in  descending 
along  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce 
to  the  root  of  the  gland  thermal  sensi- 
bility increases  instead  of  diminishing. 
The  corona  is  one  of  the  regions  in  which 
thermal  sensibility  to  cold  is  most  in- 
tense (as  in  the  tips  of  the  mammae, 
*"         the  eyelids,  lips,  and  tongue).     Passing 
from  the  corona  towards  the  mouth  of 
the    urethra,    this   sensibility    rapidly 
diminishes  and  disappears.     The  frenu- 
lum and  meatus  alone  contain  many 
cold  points. 
Fm.  s4.-GiobuurR«(Hnr.odn™ci.,        The  cold  spots  of  the  gland  react  to 
"?"  "*«'  ^""™^    i^*"'™'*'  adequate  stimuli  as  well  as  to  faradic 
«i(ii't™ahi^ii<if^Dn«tivetit>ue';  Stimuli.      They  also   show  the  pheno- 
^iiJti^flbK."'*'"'''" '  '''"  ''''""  iienon   of  paradoxical  excitation  in   a 
remarkably  acute  form.      Stimulation 
of  the  cold  spots  with  the  end  of  a  heated  metal  cone  produces  an 
indubitable  sensation  of  cold,  which  increases  as  the  temperature 
of  the  cone  is  raised  above  the  mean  temperature  of  the  body. 
Above  50^  C,  however,  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  is  associated 
with  tliat  of  cold.     Owing  to  the  great  number  of  cold  spotB  in 
the   corona,    the    contact   of   hot   metal   surfaces   also   produces 
a  sensation  of  cold   that   is   more   intense  within  physiological 
limits  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of  the  stimulating  body 
is  raised.     It  is  only  around  the  mouth  of  the  urethra  that  the 
heat  stimulus  produces  a  seosation  of  warmth.     Determination  of 
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the  beat  spots  ia  therefore  rendered  very  difiicalt  by  the  number 
of  cold  spots  present 

Apart  from  thermal  and  pain  senaibility  in  the  gland,  and 
pressure  sensibility  in   the  prepuce,  frenaluin,  and   sMn  of  the 
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Iijm.  Tiie  bnnchH  or  the  flrst  (r.n.)  come  into  contact  wltb  did^nntiHtcd  cellular  elelnenlii 
(r.L):  perlnharal  »f Mory  w>ll».  SoraB  abrw,  both  myoliiuted  and  non-niyfUiiated,  do  not  run 
direct  tQ  tnc  peripiicry  to  enter  tiie  eorreapondlnff  netnork,  1>ut  contrlbul*  on  the  way  to  the 
'  "  —' *  —  or  mora  end-corpuiclea,  which  ftwy  Inva  u  ultm-lerminaj  or,  better,  ultra- 
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penis,  V,  Frey  found   no  sensory  points   reacting   to  any  other 
quality  of  sensation. 

There  is  accordingly  no  foundation  for  the  view  by  which  some 
have  sought  to  define  a  special  sense  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
genital  organs  for  voluptuous  pleasure.  Excitation  of  the  tactile 
points,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  pain  points  and  thermal  points  of 
the  penis,  may  certainly  be  associated  with  voluptuous  sensations 
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8uch  as  occur  iu  other  special  regions  of  the  akiu  and  other 
mucouB  membranes.  But  this  association  is  neither  constant  nor 
necessary,  and  probably  depends  on  the  summation  of  particular 
conditions  of  excitability  iu  the  sensory  centres. 

VL  In  the  group  of  fwnctional  sensations,  that  is  the  sensa- 
tions that  accompany  the  various  functions  of  the  internal  organs, 
a  peculiar  importance,  both  from  the  physiolc^ilcal  and  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  attaches  to  the  sensations  by  which  we 
become  aware,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  state  of  the  musclee, 
the  modes  and  different  degrees  of  their  functional  activity,  and 
the  changes,  generally  speaking,  in  the  active  and  passive  organs 
of  the  motor  system.  It  ia  by  the  sum  of  the  sensations  arising 
from  the  motor  system  that  we  are  able  to  control  our  movements, 
and  to  carry  them  out  with  the  necessary  precision. 

The  character  of  these  seusatioos  is  always  vague  and  ill- 
defined.  The  slight  degree  of  tension  normally  present  in  inactive 
muscle,  on  which  muscular  tone  depends,  certainly  lies  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.  We  are  able  without  hesitation  to 
call  up  the  exact  degree  of  muscular  contraction  necessary  to 
reach  a  given  aim,  e.g.  to  produce  a  musical  note  of  a  certain 
pitch.  This  means  that  we  have,  unconsciously,  an  exact  notion 
of  the  degree  of  tension  present  in  the  vocal  muscles  previous  to 
their  voluntary  contraction. 

The  sensations  of  tension  and  resistance  that  accompany  tlie 
state  of  contraction  and  the  contractile  movement  of  the  muscles 
are  obscurely  perceived. 

With  the  eyes  blindfolded  or  in  total  darkness,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  certain  position  in  which  we  place,  say,  an  arm ; 
we  are  able  to  describe  it,  and  even  to  imitate  and  reproduce  it 
exactly  with  the  other  arm.  We  are  aware  of  the  changes  of 
movement  of  the  arm,  whether  these  are  made  voluntarily  or 
passively. 

When  we  lift  a  weight,  or  in  an  active  movement  meet  with 
an  obstacle  or  a  resistance  imposed  by  a  body  external  to  the 
limb,  we  are  able  to  apprehend  the  degree  of  effort  exerted  in 
raising  the  object  or  removing  it.  The  estimation  we  make  of 
our  sensations  of  tension  and  resistance,  and  of  the  force  required 
to  overcome  thein,  are,  as  we  shall  see,  the  moat  important  elements 
iu  the  judgment  we  form  of  the  weight  of  objects. 

These  and  other  more  obscure,  less  weU  defined,  and  poorly 
localised  bodily  sensations  which  accompany  functional  activity 
of  the  motor  organs  in  animal  life  are  collected  by  the  majority  of 
physiologists  into  one  category  known  as  the  muscular  sensations. 

This  term  is  inappropriate,  and  must  be  rejected  as  erroneous 
if  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  all  the  different  varieties  of  sensations 
which  it  comprises  originate  from  specific  sensory  elements  con- 
tained in  the  muscles ;  for  we  reason  experiment^y  that  most  of 
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them  Ue  in  the  tt^iidous  or  teudiuiniK  shvathR,  the  Tascm,  and  the 
Burfacea  of  the  joiDtt).  So  that  tlie  term  "  muscular  sensations " 
is  justifiable  only  if  we  admit,  with  Slierrington,  that  it  covers 
the  sum  of  the  sensations  which  originate  in  the  motor  apparatus, 
that  is,  in  the  muscles  and  accessory  oi^ns  of  movement. 

Various  theories  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  sensations 
have  been  put  forward,  which  we  will  next  examine  one  by  one, 
this  being  the  best  way  to  discuss  the  whole  subject  and  its 
agnificance. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aeusations  that  originate  in  the  active 
8tal«  of  the  muscles  are  intimately  mingled  with  the  cutaneous 
sensations  of  contact  or  pressure.  When  a  muscle  contracts,  the 
soft  parts  are  displaced,  so  that  the  skin  relaxes  and  forms  folds 
in  certain  regions,  while  in  others  it  becomes  tense.  The  relaxa- 
tion or  tension  of  the  skin,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  occurs, 
are  proportional  to  the  extent,  rapidity,  and  duration  of  the 
movement  or  contraction  of  the  muscle.  So  that  the  sensations 
aroused  by  means  of  the  tactile  cutaneous  nerves  are  able  to 
inform  us  of  the  energy,  speed,  and  duration  of  the  muscular 
contraction. 

On  the  strength  of  this  fact,  and  in  view  of  the  delicacy  of 
cntaneous  sensibility,  certain  physiologists,  including  M.  SchiR' 
(1855),  Lotze,  Hansen,  and  Auber,  assumed  that  in  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  so-called  muscular  sensations  it  was  unnecessary  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  a  specific  peripheral  sensory  apparatus, 
with  special  afferent  nerves,  located  in  the  organs  of  movement, 
inasmuch  aa  they  were  adequately  aroused  by  excitation  of  the 
tactile  cutaneous  nerves  which  inevitably  takes  place  whenever 
the  muscles  become  active. 

But  even  if  we  admit  the  more  or  less  appreciable  intervention 
of  cutaneous  sensation  during  the  activity  of  the  muscles,  it  can 
easily  be  demonstrated  that  this  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  included  under  the  term  "muscular 
sensations." 

In  the  frog  it  is  possible  to  suppress  the  whole  of  the  sensations 
that  are  cutaneous  in  origin  by  removing  the  skin  from  the  four 
legs  without  perceptibly  affecting  the  regularity  of  the  customary 
movements  of  widking,  jumping,  and  swimming.  This  is  CL 
Bernard's  experiment,  which  proves -that  the  regularity  of  the 
frog's  movements  is  independent  of  any  possible  controlling  action 
by  the  cutaneous  sensations,  making  it  highly  prol)able  that  the 
controUiug  action  depends  fundamentally  upon  sensations  trans- 
mitted directly  from  the  muscles  or  indirectly  from  the  passive 
organs  of  the  motor  system. 

For  the  true  solution  of  the  question  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  phenomena  observed  on  man  in  cases  of 
pathological   alterations   of  cutaneous  and   nmscidar  sensibility. 
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Neuropathology  preseuts  many  sacli  cases.  AnaeBthesias  of 
hysterical  origin,  tlio3e  of  traumatic  oeuroBis,  and  those  observed 
in  Byringomyelia  are  comparatively  common.  These  patients 
sonietimes  retain  the  power  of  carrying  out  all  movements  with 
the  affected  limbs  in  a  normal  or  almost  normal  manner,  so  long 
as  their  eyes  are  open.  But  when  the  eyes  are  shut  they  lose 
consciousness  of  the  movements  they  are  making,  and  are  unable 
to  descrilie  the  position  actively  or  passively  taken  up  by  the 
anaesthetic  limb.  These  cases  are  difficult  to  interpret.  It  may 
be  thought  that  the  anaesthesia  is  conhoed  to  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
and  that  this,  on  Schiff's  theory,  involves  loss  of  muscular  con- 
sciousnese  (Magnin,  Oley,  and  others).  But  more  probably  the 
defect  depends  on  abolition  or  suspension  of  both  cutaneous  and 
muscular  sensibility  (Beaunis  and  others). 

This  is  apparent  from  a  case  described  by  Striimpell  (1902)  of 
total  paralysis  of  every  kind  of  sensation  in  the  forearm  and  right 
hand,  with  complete  preservation  of  motility,  in  a  patient  whu 
received  a  knife-wound  in  the  cervical  spine  which  probably  cut 
through  the  grey  matter  of  the  dorsal  horn  and  the  lateral  portion 
of  the  right  dorsal  column.  The  injury  was  followed  by  aconi- 
pUcated  iUnesa  with  widespread  symptoms ;  but  when  the  wound 
healed  after  about  nine  months,  all  the  symptoms  were  confined 
to  the  right  upper  limb.  With  closed  eyes  the  patient  was  unable 
to  say  whether  the  fingers  of  his  hand  were  flexed  or  open,  or  to 
maintain  it  in  any  posture  in  which  he  was  placed  with  his  eyes 
open  (Figs.  36  and  37).  Under  the  control  of  vision  he  was  able 
to  exert  a  strong  pressure  with  his  hand  and  to  place  the  fingerb 
in  any  position ;  with  shut  eyes  he  was  incapable  of  carrying  out 
any  definite,  complicated  movement  ivith  that  hand,  or  of  extend- 
ing or  flexing  it  at  command. 

This  is  a  clear  demonstiatiun  that  the  abolition  of  superficial 
and  deep  sensibihty  in  the  hand  and  forearm  renders  the  patient 
incapable,  without  the  use  of  his  eyes,  of  accurate  sensation  either 
of  the  position  or  of  the  active  and  passive  movements  of  the 
hand  or  fingers. 

From  our  standpoint  cases  of  well-authenticated  dissociation 
of  superficial  and  deep  sensibility  are  more  interesting.  Clinical 
cases  have  been  well  described,  in  which  the  sensibility  of  the 
deep  tissues  was  wholly  or  partly  retained,  while  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility was  entirely  abolished.  In  a  hysteric  described  by  Duchenne 
(Boulogne)  there  was  total  insensibility  of  the  left  upper  hmb 
(analgesia,  anaesthesia,  insensibility  of  muscleH  to  electrical  and 
mechanical  stimuli),  although  the  patient,  even  with  closed  eyes, 
was  aware  of  the  active  and  passive  movements  of  the  limb,  could 
estimate  the  weight  of  objects  placed  in  the  hand,  and  did  not  let 
them  drop,  proving,  according  to  Duchenne,  that  the  sensibility 
of  the  articuhur  tissues  persisted. 
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Two  patients  described  bj  I^ndry  exhibited  diametrically 
opposite  pbenomeDa  of  dissociation ;  tactile  and  pain  sensibility 
of  the  skin  on  oije  side  were  retained,  while  the  sensibility  of 
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the  deep  tissues  was  completely  abolished.  lu  these  cases,  as 
soon  as  vision  was  excluded,  the  patients  lost  conaciouBDess  of 
the  position  of  their  limbs,  and  were  no  longer  able  to  appreciate 
either  active  or  passive  movements. 
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Not  a  few  obhur  similar  casett  Imve  beeo  described  by  neuro- 
pathologists ;  but  in  the  majority  of  them  the  lc«8  of  deep  eensi- 
bility  was  incomplete,  or  was  associated  with  a  slight  disturbance 
of  superficial  sensibility. 

In  proof  of  the  secondary  importance  of  superficial  sensibility 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  muscles  and  the  deep  tissues  in 
general,  we  may  refer  to  the  experiment  of  Beaunis  (1887)  on  the 
function  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  After  anaesthetising  the 
mucous  membrane  of  tlie  glottis  of  a  tenor  by  the  application 
of  cocaine,  which  also  made  it  pale  owing  to  vascular  constric- 
tioa,  he  found  that  thia  intonation  of  the  voice,  that  is,  the  exact 
formation  of  the  separate  musical  notes,  was  not  appreciably 
altered  ;  the  purity  and  timbre  of  the  sounds  alone  seemed  some- 
what aftected,  which  might  be  due  to  the  altered  blood-supply  of 
the  organ.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Beaunis  seems  satisfactory, 
that  "  muscular  sensibility  plays  the  leading  part  in  the  tension 
of  the  vocal  cords  by  wtuch  accuracy  of  tone  is  determined,  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  only  intervenes,  if  at  all, 
in  a  purely  secondary  manner." 

We  have  consequently  sufiicient  evidence  for  assuming  that 
the  muscular  sensationB  which  depend  on  specific  sense  organs 
situated  in  the  muscles,  tendons,  joints,  and  accessory  organs  of 
the  motor  system  are  independent  of  the  sensations  of  the  skin 
and  adjacent  mucous  membrane. 

The  founders  of  the  theory  of  muscular  sense  as  a  sixth  sense 
were  Charles  Bell  (1832)  and  Panizza  (1834)  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  467). 
They  founded  their  entire  theory  on  the  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
oi^anised  movements  of  the  limbs  obtained  after  section  of  the 
dorsal  roots  (root  ataxy). 

E.  H.  Weber  (1846)  developed  the  theory  of  a  sense  by  which 
we  become  aware  of  the  degree  of  muscular  effort  necessary  to 
overcome  the  resistance  that  opposes  our  movements,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  sense  of  effort  (^Kraftsinn).  He  succeeded  by 
ingenious  experiments  in  demonstrating  that  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  two  weights  far  more  exactly  by 
this  sense  than  by  tactile  or  pressure  sensibility.  By  sensations 
of  pressure  alone,  such  as  those  produced  by  weights  upon  the 
fingers  resting  supinely  upon  a  support,  the  difference  in  weights 
which  are  us  29 :  30  can  be  perceived.  When  the  muscle  sense  is 
employed,  as  in  raising  with  the  fingers  a  pan  on  which  the 
weights  ^re  placed,  we  are  alile  to  distinguish  them  when  the 
values  are  in  the  ratio  of  39 :  40.  In  this  case  (according  to 
Weber)  the  lower  threshold  of  difference  does  not  depend  on  the 
association  of  tactile  and  muscular  sensations,  because  in  judging 
of  the  weights  raised  we  entirely  neglect  the  sensation  of  pressure 
of  which  we  are  aware  in  the  hand  that  supports  the  scale-pan. 
In  fact  our  judgment  does  not  alter  when  we  voluntarily  increase 
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Anatomical  proof  that  the  inuacles,  tendoDe,  aad  joints  are 
sensitive,  owing  not  only  to  the  sensory  nerves  that  traverse  them 
to  reach  the  slun,  but  also  to  the 
fibres  that  terminate  there,  was 
given  by  Reichert,  Kiilliker,  and 
others. 

According  to  Kolliker  the 
sensory  nerve -fibres  of  muscles 
almost  always  run  towards  the 
surface  and  ends  of  the  muscle, 
and  terminate  in  the  connective 
tissue,  perimysium,  and  tendons, 
never  in  the  aarcolemma  of  the 
muscle-fibres. 

Rauber    (1883)    and   Ciaccio 


(1889)  first  described  in  the  muscle  sheaths,  tendinous  sheaths, 
and  joint  capsules,  nerve-endings  resembling  Pacinian  curpuscIeB, 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  which  differ  slightly  from  those  of  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissues.  A  more  minute  description  of 
their  conformation,  topography,  and  relations  was  afterwards  (1897) 
given  by  Sherrington  and  Ruttini  (Figs.  38,  39). 

KoQiker  (1862)   and   Kiihne   (1863)   discovered   aiut.ng    the 
itfdinary  muscle-fibres   characteristic   bundles  containing  a   few 
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muBCle-fibrea  of  embryonic  appear- 
ance, invested  b;  a  Etheatb,  siniilar 
to  that  of  the  Pacinian  corpuscles, 
which  assumed  a  spindle  form  at 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve, 
and  were  therefore  called  nerve- 
muscle  spindles.  According  to  A. 
Cattaneo  and  Kolliker  thej  are 
usually  found  near  the  tendinous 
ends  of  the  muscles ;  but  Sherring- 
ton and  RufEini  found  numbers  of 
them  also  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
muscles.  A  niinute  anatomical 
description  of  the  neuro-muscular 
spindles,  and  particularly  of  the 
different  modes  in  which  ^e  nerves 
terminate  in  them,  was  first  given 
by  Ruffiui  (1892-98).  Here  we 
can  only  reproduce  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  figures  which  he  ob- 
served on  the  eat  (Fig.  40). 

The  sensory  nature  of  the  nerve- 
muscle  spindles  was  recognised  by 
Korsclmer  (1888)  and  Ruffini 
(1892),  and  experimentally  demon- 
strated by  Sherrington  (1894),  He 
saw  that  the  myelinated  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  spindles  underwent  no 
change  aiter  section  of  the  ventral 
spinal  roots,  and  concluded  that 
they  originated  in  the  cells  of  the 
dorsal  root  -  ganglia.  Cipollone 
(1898)  by  other  ingenious  experi- 
meuts  showed  that  the  fine  medul- 
lated  fibres  of  the  spindles  as  well 
as  the  end-plates  connected  with 
them  are  Tnotor  fibres  and  endings, 
while  the  large  medullated  fibres 
and  the  plentiful  primary  and 
secondary  endings  of  the  fusiform 
swelling  are  sensor//  fibres  and 
endings.  In  rabbits  the  first  de- 
generate, the  second  remain  per- 
fectly intact,  when  necrosis  of  the 
grey  matter  and  root  cells  of  the 
lumbar  cord  is  produced  by  Sten- 
son's  metliod,  while  the  cells  of  the 
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correspouding  epinal  ganglia  and  the  peripheral  seuaory  nervee 
remain  intact. 

A  third  nerve  end-organ  waa  diBCoveied  by  Golgi  (1880)  in 
both  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates  in  the  tratmitional  region 
between  the  tendons  and 
the  muacle  -  fibres,  and  is 
known  as  the  musculo  - 
tendinous  organ  or  cor- 
puscle. Such  organs  were 
round  by  Marchi  in  the 
tendons  of  the  eye-muscles 
(1881),  and  were  studied 
in  closer  anatomical  detail 
by  A.  Cattaneo  (1888). 
For  the  most  part  they  are 
fusiform,  sonietimes  cylin- 
drical, bodies  of  different 
sizes  with  a  smaller  ten- 
dinous end  turned  towards 
the  insertion  of  the  tendon, 
and  a  larger  muecular  end 
turned  towards  the  belly 
of  the  muscle.  We  cannot 
enter  into  their  structure, 
which  is  plainly  shown  in 
Figi  41, 42,  and  43,  taken 
from  Cattaneo  and  RuiBni. 

The  sensory  nerves  and 
nen-e-endiogs  of  the  joints 
have  l>een  less  studied  ana- 
tomically, although  clinical 
experience  has  proved 
their  extreme  sensibility 
in  cases  of  inflammation. 
The    articular     cartil^es  fk,.  41.- tho  miwfiiio-uji.iinmi«  r,™.,,  „r  .»i,i,ii,, 

seem  to  be  aestlture  01  ^^^  ^^  dlamet™.  (A.  Qiltan«.)  d,  tittmrtSon 
nerves,  but  these  are  polntof»Bbr«U»tinnprv«W  twoorKBnjiorOulEi: 
abundant    in    the    ends   of         HJintli,  vhlch  th»  nFr>«  ]oi>M<''Dn  .-nlKiring'  th« "«' 

the  Imnes,  the  periosteum,  KS5™'oni..'^Iro?Jiow.  ■"'**"'  """  ""  "™" 
articular   ligaments,    and 

wynovial  capsules.  Ranber  found  more  or  leas  modified  Pacinian 
corpuscles  in  the  vicinity  of  nearly  all  the  joints ;  it  is  not  yet 
known  whether  Golgi's  organs  are  also  present  there. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  tlip  active  and 
passive  organs  of  movement  are  supplied  with  sensory  filires  that 
liave  three  special  end-organs,  tlu?  iiiodiiied  Pacinian  corpuscles. 
the  musculo-tendinous  organs  of  Golgi,  and  the  neuro-miiscular 
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spindles.  Many  ingenioua  deductioiiB  have  been  made  from  the 
structure  or  topt^aphy  of  these  three  orgauB  with  a  view  to 
determining  their  respective  functions  as  organs  of  the  muscular 
sense. 

The  conclusions  of  CipoUone  and  of  Sherrington  seem  to  be  of 
special   importance.     After   Cipollone's  demonstration   of  motor 


CHttHnro).  or  >inii11  atrip  of 


nerve-endiDgs  in  the  neuro-muscular  spindles,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  special  muscle-fibres  which  they  contain  contract 
during  the  excitation  transmitted  by  the  motor  nerves,  and  in 
contracting  mechanically  excite  the  ring  -  shaped  and  spiral 
sensory  nerve-endings  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The 
more  or  less  appreciable  sensations  which  they  arouse  in  the 
central  nervous  syHtem  are  proportional  in  intensity  to  the  degree 
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in  change  of  form  of  the  spindlea  Id  a  word,  they  functiou  as 
isotonic  dynavwmeters,  hy  which  the  centres  become  aware  of  the 
degree  of  active  contraction  of  the  muscle  sod  perhaps  also  of  the 
d^ree  of  passive  traction  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  action  of 
the  aDtt^oniBt  muscles.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  us  simpler  and 
more  acceptable  than  tliat  of  other  authors  who  maintain  that  the 
senBitive  ends  of  the  spindles  are  excited  by  the  actioD-current 
developed  in  the  muscle,  or  by  the  molecular  chemical  changes 
that  take  place  in  it  during  the  contraction. 

While  the  sensory  Derve-endiogs  in  the  spindles  are  in  direct 
reUtioa  with  the  muscle  fibres,  and  the  stimulus  to  wliich  they 
react  is  given  by  the  form  changes  of  the  muscle,  the  sensory 
endings  in  the  organs  of  Oolgi  are  in  relation  with  the  tendinous 
fibres, and  the  mechanical  stimulus  to  which  they  react  is  produced 
by  the  tension  they  are  subjected  to  in  consequence  of  the  active 
state  of  the  muscle.  While  the  former  function  as  isotonic 
dynamometers,  the  latter  functioo  as  isometric  di/nam^omelers — that 
is,  they  signal  to  the  centres  the  tension  changes,  rather  than  tlie 
form  changes  of  the  muscle.  For  the  due  peri'ormance  of  this 
function  it  is  unnecessary  to  predicate  any  extensibility  of  the 
tendinous  organs  of  Golgi,  as  was  assumed  by  Cipollone.  In  fact, 
if  they  were  extensible  their  isometric  signals  would  be  incorrect. 

According  to  Marchi,  the  muscles  of  the  eye-hall  contain  no 
other  sensory  organs  capable  of  signalling  the  delicate  antagonism 
of  their  functions,  which  proves  that  the  nnisculo- tendinous  organs 
must  be  able  to  send  intelligence  of  the  least  traction  exerted  by 
these  muscles. 

To  explain  this  great  sensibility  of  tlie  oi^ans  of  Golgi, 
Cipollone  happily  takes  into  consideration  their  curved  form 
and  oblique  position  in  respect  of  the  tendinous  fascia,  and  the 
occasionally  undulating  course  of  the  tendinous  fibrils  of  which 
they  consist.  It  is  evident  that,  under  these  conditions,  the 
tendinous  organs  of  Golgi  can  be  affected  even  by  the  weak 
traction  exerted  on  tbem  by  the  muscle ;  there  is  no  real  increase 
in  their  length,  but  an  adjustment  of  the  fibres  that  run  curved, 
undulating  or  obliquely  to  the  Une  of  tractiou  of  the  muscle. 
This  adjustment  or  displacement  may  be  accepted  as  a  stimulus 
adequate  to  excite  the  nerve-endings  mechanically. 

As  regards  the  functional  value  of  the  modified  Pacinian 
organs  present  in  the  motor  system,  particularly  in  the  tendons, 
bonee,  and  articular  tissues  in  general,  Sherrington  correctly  points 
out  that  they  are  by  their  position,  and  particularly  from  their 
ntructnre,  eminently  suited  to  signal  the  different  degrees  of 
compression  that  occur  during  the  changes  of  relation  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  whether  these  are  actively  produced  or  passively 
imposed. 

Which  of  these  three  different  sensory  organs  located  in  the 
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muscles,  tendons,  &Dd  articular  tissues  has  the  greatest  physio- 
logical importance  in  arousing  tlie  so-called  muscular  sensations 
by  which  movements  are  controlled  ?  In  this  connection  some 
interesting  physiological  and  clinical  observations  may  be  cited. 

Certain  early  observations  of  Haller  and  Bichat,  confirmed 
later  by  Schitf,  Bernstein,  and  others,  show  that  the  muscles  and 
tendons  are  insensitive  to  many  mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  and 
electrical  stimuli  which  are  effective  in  other  tissues.  Sherrington, 
however,  showed  that  the  tendons  may  be  the  starting-point  of 
reSexes.  Compression  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  of  the 
cat  invariably  produces  a  reflex  in  the  adductor  femoris.  Eeflexes 
can  be  obtained  from  other  muscles.  On  pinching  the  muscles  of 
a  curarised  rabbit,  Eleen  obtained  a  fall  of  arterial  pressure.  Before 
that,  Sachs  obtained  reflex  convulsions  in  a  strychninised  frog,  by 
exciting  the  central  stump  of  a  nerve  to  the  sartorius.  Sherrington 
showed  that  the  knee-jerk  phenomenon  may  be  reflexly  inhibited 
by  compressing  or  otherwise  stimulating  one  of  the  leg- 
muscles.  He  also  saw  that  the  sudden  relaxation  of  a  muscle 
passively  pulled  on  often  discharges  a  reflex  in  some  other  muscle : 
that  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscular  nerves  gives  rise  to 
vascular  reflexes,  often  also  to  alterations  of  respiratory  rliythm  ; 
produces  antagonistic  effects  (by  lowering  muscle  tone)  in  other 
groups  of  muscles;  causes  decerebrate  rigidity  to  disappear;  and 
finally  may  induce  reflex  contraction  of  other  muscles.  From 
these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  the  more  or  less  appreciable 
sensations  aroused  by  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerve  organs  of 
the  tendons  and  muscles  are  not  uninkportant  to  the  r^ulatiou 
of  movements. 

Other  facts,  however,  indicate  that  the  muscular  sensations 
due  to  excitation  of  the  afferent  nerves  of  the  tendons  and  muscles 
remain,  under  normal  conditions,  almost  entirely  below  the 
tlireshold  of  conacionsness,  and  are  only  of  negligible,  certainly 
only  of  secondary  importance,  as  factors  in  the  complex  sensations 
that  accompany  voluntary  movements;  and  that  greater  import- 
ance attaches,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  excitations  arising  from  the 
afferent  nerves  of  the  articular  tissues.  This  theory  was  maintained 
by  Kauber,  Duchenne,  and  Lewinaki,  more  particularly  on  the 
strength  of  clinical  observations,  and  was  more  fully  developed 
by  Goldscheider  (1889)  on  the  basis  of  accurate  experimental 
research, 

It  s<>enis  a  priori  probable  that  the  sensibility  of  the  articular 
tissues  as  a  whole  should  be  of  predominating  importance  in  the 
genesis  of  the  sensations  by  which  movements  are  reflexly  regulated. 
Every  change  in  the  relations  between  two  articular  surfaces 
corresponds  to  a  simple  movement,  while  there  is  perhaps  no 
muscle  that  takes  part  in  a  single  movement  oidy,  nor  any  move- 
ment  that   is   not   the   result   of  the   associated   and   variouslv 
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graduated  action  of  several  luuBcles.  Owing  to  their  uiniplicity 
the  force,  amplitude,  and  direction  of  the  movements  of  the 
joints  ie  readily  appreciated ;  the  simultaneous  contraction  of 
several  muscles,  on  the  contrary,  can  arouse  no  compound  resultant 
aenaation  unless  there  is  a  separate  consciouBoeas  of  the  difference 
in  intensity  of  the  single  elementary  components  of  the  sensation 
and  their  associations. 

In  the  clinical  case  described  by  Striimpell  (p.  90,  Figs,  36,  37) 
the  loss  of  the  sensations  of  posture  and  of  active  and  passive 
movement  in  the  right  hand  depended  not  on  paralysis  uf  the 
muscles  and  tendons,  but  on  the  insensibility  of  the  joints.  In 
fact,  in  Ducbenne's  ease  (p.  90),  where  there  was  loss  of  cutaneous 
and  muscular  sensibility  in  the  left  upper  limb,  while  articular 
sensibility  persisted,  the  patient  was  aware  of  the  posture  and  of 
active  and  passive  movement. 

Lewinaki  (1879)  had  under  observation  an  ataxic  patient  who 
in  standing  erect  and  walking  felt  as  if  his  right  knee  were  turned 
in  (as  in  genu  varum),  and  was  obliged  to  look  to  convince  him- 
self that  it  was  straight  like  the  left  knee,  but  when  he  lay  down 
in  the  horizontal  posture  the  illusory  sensation  ceased.  As  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin  and  nmscles  was  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  1^,  Lewinski  concluded  that  the  anomalous  sensation  was  due 
to  a  diminution  of  sensibility  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  U  nder 
ordinary  conditions,  the  sensation  in  standing,  excite<l  by  the 
weight  of  the  body,  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  wliole  surface 
of  the  joint ;  when  sensation  is  defective  or  absent  on  the  inner 
surface  the  patient  feels  as  if  both  articular  surfaces  of  the  knee 
were  compressed  on  the  outer  side,  and  were  not  in  contact  on 
the  inner  aide,  as  if  the  leg  were  bent  outwards,  making  an  angle 
that  opened  externally.  The  anomalous  sensation  disappears  in 
the  horizontal  posture  because  the  cutaneous  tactile  sensations 
correct  the  illusion  and  supplement  the  defect  in  articular 
sensibility. 

Lewinski  further  saw  that  if  passive  movements  were  executed 
at  different  joints  on  this  ataxic  patient  he  only  became  aware  of 
them  when  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  were  pressed  strongly  one 
against  the  other.  From  this  he  concludes  tliat  there  is  no  doubt 
that  aensations  of  posture  depend  exclusively  on  the  compression 
of  the  two  articular  surfaces,  and  sensations  of  passive  movement 
on  the  constantly  changing  points  on  tliose  surfaces  that  are  com- 
pressed during  the  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  articular  heads. 

The  important  experiments  of  Goldscheider  further  support 
this  theory.  He  cauaed  hia  hmbs  to  be  moved  passively,  and 
recorded  on  an  apparatus  the  speed  of  the  movements  and  their 
angolar  value.  He  found  that  in  many  joints  quite  small  move- 
ments, frequently  less  than  one  dqjree  (0°72 -0''22),  could  be 
appreciated. 
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Aoaording  to  Goldecheider,  the  speed  of  the  niovemeDt  is 
important,  as  well  as  its  amplitude.  A  movement  that  was 
imperceptible  but  close  to  the  threshold  of  excitation  became 
appreciable  when  its  velocity  was  increased.  It  is  .possible  also 
to  establish  numerical  relations  between  the  two  main  factors  of 
the  pasaive  movements.  The  liminal  speed,  that  is  the  minimal 
degree  of  angular  movement  per  second,  varies  in  the  differeot 
articulations  from  about  0'25  to  Vi. 

Goldscheider  holds  that  the  perceptions  of  posture  and  of 
passive  movement  depend  fundamentally  on  the  deep  sensibility 
of  the  articulations.  Not  only  are  vision  and  touch  not  indis- 
pensable to  them,  but  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles  and  tendons 
are  of  no  appreciable  importance :  the  minimal  angle  of  excursion 
necessary  to  give  the  perception  of  the  passive  movement  remains 
the  same,  whatever  the  initial  posture  of  the  articulation.  Again, 
the  result  does  not  alter  after  the  skin  of  the  limb  has  been 
anaesthetised  by  electricity ;  when  the  cutaneous  sense  of  pressure 
on  the  skin  is  thus  eliminated,  perception  becomes  more  acute. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  joints  are  made  insensitive,  the 
perception  of  movement  becomes  blunted,  and  the  movements 
must  DC  of  a  wider  range  to  be  appreciable. 

Hence,  according  to  Groldscheider,  the  articular  surfaces  are 
the  exclusive  starting-point  of  the  sensations  by  means  of  which 
we  directly  perceive  the  passive  movements  of  our  limbs. 

Of  course  the  perception  of  active  movements  also  depends 
upon  the  compressions  and  excursions  of  the  articular  surfaces ; 
but  other  factors  intervene  here — the  tension  of  the  toudons,  and 
probably  also  the  changes  in  form  of  the  active  muscles,  besides 
the  passive  traction  of  antagonist  tendons  and  muscles.  In  fact, 
according  to  Goldscheider,  the  sensibility  to  active  movements  is 
more  dehcate  than  to  passive  movements,  although  the  diiference 
is  not  very  large. 

YII.  The  discussion  of  the  sensory  phenomena  connected  with 
active  voluntary  movements  would  be  inadequate  and  incomplete 
if  we  did  not  talce  another  important  factor  into  account.  Besides 
the  more  or  less  obscurely  appreciated  sensations  which  accompany 
movement,  and  which  are  aroused  at  the  periphery  by  excitation 
of  the  terminal  sensory  organs  of  the  articular  tissues,  tendons,  and 
muscles — which  we  have  considered  under  the  general  name  of 
muscTiiar  sense, — we  have  to  consider  the  centrai  sejisation  that 
precedes  the  movement,  which  coincides  with  the  volitional  act 
and  gives  rise  to  the  efferent  current  along  the  motor  path& 
Johannes  Miiller,  Helmholtz,  Wundt,  Bain,  to  cite  only  the  most 
eminent  authorities,  maintain  that  we  have  not  only  a  sensation  of 
the  movement  executed,  but  also  a  sensation  of  the  movement 
willed ;  that  the  sensation  of  the  active  movement  is  directly  asso- 
ciated, with  motor  innervation ;   that  we  perceive  the  intention 
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before  the  fact;  that  the  idea  of  the  contraction  procedes  and  does 
not  follow  the  movement. 

But  this  theory  of  a  central  sense  0/  innervation,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  peripheral  miucular  sense,  finds  no  supporters  in  view 
of  the  progress  and  development  of  the  theory  discussed  above. 
Some  phjsiologiBtB  still  maintain  that  in  all  voluntary  acts  a 
central  feeling  of  innervation  is  associftted  with  the  multiple 
peripheral  sensations ;  the  majority,  however,  deny  Bain's  theory 
even  in  this  restricted  form,  and  maintain  that  the  sense  of  effort 
results  exclusively  from  a  consensus  of  afferent  elementary  sensa- 
tions. We  must  weigh  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  two 
theories  before  deciding  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other : — 

(a)  Certain  phenomena  observed  on  paralysed  patients  were 
formerly  adduced  in  favour  of  the  central  sense  of  innervation. 
If  a  paralysed  person  is  invited  to  make  a  movement  with  his 
paralysed  limb  he  puts  out  all  his  force  without  success,  and  is 
fully  conscious  of  the  effort  he  makes,  although  this  cannot  depend 
on  any  excitation  from  the  peripheral  organs  of  the  paralysed 
limb.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  and  other  similar  arguments 
adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  of  an  innervating  sense  are  of 
little  valua  It  has  in  fact  been  pointed  out  by  Vulpian  and 
others  that  when  the  paralysed  person  attempts  to  move  the 
paralysed  limb,  he  throws  into  action  a  number  of  non-paralysed 
muacks  in  other  regions,  and  the  sensation  of  effort  felt  may  be 
due  to  the  movements  performed  by  these  muscles. 

(b)  If  the  sensation  that  accompanies  the  movement  were  due 
solely  to  peripheral  excitations,  there  would,  according  to  Wundt, 
be  perfect  parallelism  between  the  sensation  and  the  muscular 
contraction.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  by  experience  that 
the  sensation  does  not  depend  principally  on  the  extent  of  the 
movement  effectively  carried  out,  but  on  the  force  of  the  impulse 
that  emanates  from  the  motor  centre.  In  proof  of  this  we  may 
cite  the  feet  described  by  Delboeuf.  If  any  one  repeatedly  exerts 
the  whole  force  of  his  hand  on  a  spring  dynameter,  he  has  the 
illusory  sensation  of  using  the  same  effort  each  time,  and  is 
surprised  to  see  the  rapidly  decreasing  values  in  a  series  of  ten  or 
twelve  efforts.  There  is  evidently  no  parallelism  here  between 
the  sensation  of  effort,  which  remains  uniform,  and  the  movement 
actually  carried  out,  which  rapidly  decreases.  So  that  we  may 
conclude  that  the  first  is  central  in  origin  and  does  not  depend  on 
the  second. 

(c)  Weir-Mitchell  argued  in  favour  of  a  central  sense  of  inner- 
vation &om  the  illusory  phenomena  observed  after  amputations,  of 
which  he  made  an  exhaustive  study  from  over  100  patients.  It 
has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Johannes  Miiller  that  nearly  all 
persons  wboae  limbs  have  been  amputated  (94  in  100)  have  the 
illosion  that  the  lost  limb  is  still  in  its  place,  and  though  this  feeling 
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may  be  v&gae  .or  disappear  it  is  readily  called  up  a^n  by  any 
influence  affecting  the  stump  (Vol.  III.  p.  201).  Weir-MitcheU 
shows  that  the  illueioa  of  the  preaeDce  of  the  loat  limb  is  per- 
sistent, and  may  be  so  vivid  that  some  persons  who  have  under- 
gone amputation  are  more  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  missing 
than  of  the  remaining  limb.  That  sensation  rarely  extends,  how- 
ever, to  the  whole  limb.  In  a  third  of  the  cases  of  amputation 
through  the  thigh,  and  half  the  cases  with  amputated  arms,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  missing  foot  or  hand  is  nearer  the  trunk  than 
in  the  corresponding  intact  limb.  The  most  interesting  point  for 
the  argument  is  that  there  are  subjective  sensations  of  movement 
in  the  amputated  limbs.  The  patient  is  nearly  always  capable  of 
voluntary  change  in  the  phantom  of  the  missing  limb,  and  can 
produce  sensations  of  flexion  and  extension,  if  not  of  the  whole  of 
the  joints,  at  least  of  the  fingers  or  toes  of  the  missing  limb. 
Generally  speaking,  these  voluntary  efforts  are  injurious  and 
produce  itching  at  the  stump;  hut  in  some  cases  the  patient 
imagines  complete  freedom  of  movement  in  the  missing  hand,  and 
says,  "  My  hand  is  open,  ray  hand  is  closed,  now  I  am  touching  the 
thumb  with  the  little  finger,  now  my  hand  is  in  the  position  for 
writing,"  and  so  on.  From  these  and  other  interesting  phenomena 
which  he  describes  in  detail,  Weir-Mitchell  concludes  that  the  will 
to  move  and  the  consciousness  of  movement  are  synchronous, 
and  occur  simultaneously  in  the  centres.  At  each  voLtion  the 
consciousness  of  the  act  to  be  performed,  with  its  qualities,  surges 
up  in  the  mind.  These  phenomena  are  erroneously  attributed 
to  impressions  coming  from  the  periphery. 

(d)  Z.  Treves  assumes  the  existence  of  a  sense  of  innervation, 
by  wldch  we  have  a  direct  appreciation  of  centrifugal  impulses 
seat  out  by  the  motor  centres,  because  we  habitually  regulate  the 
volitional  impulse  in  such  a  way  that  the  external  change  effected 
by  the  muscles  brings  about  the  desired  effect,  both  in  amplitude 
and  speed,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  eneigy  on  the  part  of 
the  muscles,  independently  of  sensations  conveyed  from  the  peri- 
phery by  the  muscular  sense. 

A  proof  that  this  regulation  of  the  volitional  impulse  really 
exists  and  is  central  in  origin  is  given  by  the  experiment  of  the 
bottle  (quoted  by  Joliannes  Miiller  in  his  Text-book),  in  which  if  an 
empty  bottle  which  the  subject  believes  to  be  filled  with  a  more  or 
less  heavy  fluid  is  raised,  it  acquires  unexpected  velocity,  and  almost 
precedes  the  movement  of  the  arm — it  flies,  in  Fechner's  picturesque 
expression.  This  excess  of  energy  expended  when  the  subject 
does  not  know  if  it  is  full  or  empty  would  not  appear  if  the 
intensity  of  the  centrifugal  impulse  depended  solely  on  the  peri- 
pheral sensations  due  to  muscular  activity. 

In  analogy  with  this  are  the  phenomena  described  by  G.  E. 
Muller  and  Schumann  relative  to  certain  errors  in  the  estimation 
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of  weights.  If  a  comparatively  loDg  series  of  teste  is  made  with  a 
rather  heavy  weight,  and  the  experimentor  suddenly  has  to  lift  a 
lighter  weight,  it  will  seem  excessively  light.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  weight  is  made  heavier,  it  appears  much  heavier  than  it  really 
is.  This  also  shows  that  we  usually  predetermine  the  volitional 
impalse,  and  measure  it  according  to  previous  experience  for  the 
weight  we  are  about  to  lift,  and  that  these  errors  of  judgment 
depend  on  the  disproportion  between  the  energy  employed  and 
the  mass  actually  raised. 

Treves  adduces  another  familiar  experience  in  support  of  the 
same  point.  If  in  coming  down  a  staircase  one  step  is  higher 
or  lower  than  the  rest,  we  are  apt  to  fall  or  stumble,  liecause  the 
foot  is  moving  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
previous  descent,  and  is  not  adapted  to  the  unequal  step. 

(e)  To  prove  the  existence  of  a  sense  of  innervation,  Treves 
adds  some  ingenious  remarks  on  the  education  of  the  volitional 
impulse.  He  points  out  that  the  less  the  motor  impulse  (which 
results  directly  from  the  voUtional  impulse)  is  sufficient,  i.e. 
adequate  to  the  mechanical  task  imposed,  the  greater  will  he  the 
sensation  of  effort.  The  physical  basis  of  this  sensation  may  be 
numerically  expressed  by  the  reciprocal  value  of  the  product  of 
the  resistance  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  imparted.  But  if 
the  sense  of  effort  is  mainly  based  on  the  degree  of  tension  given 
to  the  muscle,  and  on  the  time  this  tension  lasts  till  the  desired 
aim  is  reached,  it  follows  that  the  education  of  the  volitional 
impulse  which  serves  to  reduce  the  sense  of  effort  to  its  minimum 
must  l)e  the  result  of  previous  experience :  this  cannot  be  explained 
unless  we  admit  the  sense  of  innervation,  by  which  we  are  able  to 
graduate  the  vohtional  impulse,  and  with  it  the  motor  impulse, 
and  adapt  it  to  the  desired  end.  This  idea  of  Treves  agrees  with 
Mach's  proposition :  that  what  we  term  vill  is  no  more  than  the 
sum  of  those  states  associated  with  the  previsions  of  the  effect 
that  precede  a  movement,  of  which  we  are  partially  conscious. 
This  sum  must  be  something  more  than  the  mere  mnemonic 
ideation  or  representation  of  movement,  and  something  other 
than  the  sense  of  effort  that  accompanies  the  actual  move- 
ment ;  both  these  in  fact  are  not  seldom  opposed  to  the 
mechanical  effects  foreseen  and  actually  obtained,  as  lor  instance 
in  DeUxwufs  experiment  quoted  above,  in  the  so-called  "cramps  " 
of  different  professiorks,  the  ataxic  movements  of  diabetes,  and 
the  lik&  The  sum  of  the  central  conditions  antecedent  to 
the  movement  must,  as  Mach  points  out,  form  tlie  content 
of  the  sense  of  innervation,  directly  perceived  as  such,  and 
thus  constitute  the  initial  factor  in  every  voluntary  movement, 
even  when  by  long  practice  it  has  passed  into  the  region  of  the 
unconscioua 

Mach,  whose  deGuition  of  a  voluntary  act  has  just  been  cited. 
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Beems  to  admit  these  luteal  conolusiouB.  For,  in  the  5th  edition 
of  hiB  Analysis  of  Sensations,  he  inclines — if  not  directly  joining 
with  those  who  admit  the  sense  of  innervation — at  least  to  leave 
the  question  open. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  fundamental  arguments  of  the 
opponents  of  a  senae  of  innervation,  including  the  peychologiats 
William  James  and  Milnsterberg,  and  the  majority  of  living 
physiologists.  They  may  be  reduced  to  three  main  propositions, 
wluch  we  will  consider  in  turn : — 

(a)  The  first  ohjection  to  the  theory  of  a  sense  of  innervation 
is  derived  from  the  clinical  case  recorded  by  Striimpell,  quoted 
above  (p.  90).  In  this  case  the  motor  paths  are  intact,  because 
with  the  aid  of  vision  the  patient  is  perfectly  able  to  carry  out 
any  movement  at  command.  The  paths  from  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm, of  both  superficial  and  deep  sensation,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
completely  interrupted.  The  conditions  for  the  so-called  innerva- 
tion sense  are  therefore  intact,  while  those  for  the  muscular  sense 
are  interrupted.  Seeing  that  with  his  eyes  shut  the  patient  is 
unaware  of  the  fiexed  or  extended  position  of  his  fingers,  is  unable 
to  maintain  the  position  of  the  hand  assumed  when  his  eyes  were 
open,  or  to  carry  out  correctly  the  movements  he  is  told  to 
perform,  there  is  here  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  existence 
of  a  special  central  sense  of  innervation. 

The  force  of  this  objection  is  undeniable.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  us  to  cancel  the  weight  of  the  above  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  sense  of  innervation.  We  have  seen  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  fact  that  amputated  persons  are  "  aware  "  of  the 
lost  limb,  and  that  still  more  frequently  they  are  unable  to  move 
the  joints  imagined  in  it.  Striimpell's  case,  which  deals  not  with 
an  arm  amputeted  in  toto,  hut  merely  with  interruption  of  the 
sensory  paths,  may  count  as  one  of  these  exceptions.  In  any  case 
it  shows  that  integrity  of  the  motor  paths  is  not  enough  to  secure 
perfect  execution  of  voluntary  movements,  and  that  we  do  not 
yet  know  all  the  internal  conditions  necessary  to  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  sense  of  innervation. 

(b)  The  second  ohjection  is  founded  on  certain  experiments  of 
Bernhardt  (1A*J2),  subsequently  confirmed  by  Goldscheider.  In 
order  to  decide  whether  in  judging  of  the  weight  of  a  body  we 
employ  the  peripheral  muscular  sensations  only,  or  a  central  sense 
of  innervation  as  welt,  Bernhardt  made  comparative  experiments 
and  used  alternately,  in  lifting  weights,  a  voluntary  contraction 
and  a  contraction  produced  by  a  direct  electrical  stimulus  In  a 
first  series  of  researches  made  on  the  muscles  of  the  leg  he  saw 
that  the  difference  between  two  weights  is  less  well  distinguished 
when  the  muscular  contraction  is  produced  electrically.  But  in  a 
second  series  of  experiments  on  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  fingers 
he  no  longer  found  the  same  difference,  and  the  judgments  of  the 
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weights  raised  were  not  perceptibly  altered  when  the  movement 
was  excited  hy  the  electrical  stimulus.  From  theae  experi- 
ments it  was  concluded  that  tlie  supposed  sense  of  innervation 
does  not  exist,  because  the  muscular  sense  ia  adequate  to  aubserve 
the  estimation  of  the  diffeiences  in  weight. 

On  ctoeer  investigation,  however,  these  experiments,  which 
otherwise  gave  no  constant  results,  only  show  that  in  judging 
weights  the  sense  of  effort,  due  to  the  resistance  which  the 
nmscles  eneounter  in  lifting  the  weight,  is  more  important  than 
that  of  the  central  innervation  sense,  which  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  on  other  irrefutable  grounds. 

(c)  The  third  objection  to  the  sense  of  innervation  is  drawn 
&om  the  fact  that  independently  of  sensations  of  peripheral 
origin  we  are  not  able  to  prove  any  direct  and  unmistakable 
oeDtral  sensations  of  innervation.  Ferrier  more  particularly  uses 
this  argument  in  opposing  the  theories  of  Bain  and  Wundt : — 

"  If  the  reader  wiU  extend  his  right  arm  and  hold  his  fore- 
finger in  the  position  required  for  pulUng  the  trigger  of  a  pistol, 
he  may  without  fuitually  moving  his  hnger,  but  by  simply  making 
believe,  experience  a  consciousness  of  energy  put  forth.  Here, 
then,  is  a  clear  case  of  consciousness  of  energy  without  actual 
contraction  of  the  muscles  either  of  the  one  hand  or  the  other, 
and  without  any  perceptible  bodily  strain.  If  the  reader  will 
again  perform  the  experiment,  and  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
condition  of  his  respiration,  he  will  observe  that  his  consciousness 
of  effort  coincides  with  a  fixation  of  the  muscles  of  his  chest,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  energy  he  feels  he  is  putting 
forth,  he  is  keeping  his  glottis  closed  and  actively  contracting  his 
respiratory  muscles.  ...  In  the  contraction  of  the  respiratory 
moBcles  there  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  centripetal  impres- 
sions, and  these  are  capable  of  originating  the  general  sense  of 
effort"  > 

This  objection  is  easy  to  meet.  If  the  feeling  of  innervation 
is  to  coincide  with  the  motor  impulse,  that  is  with  the  centrifugal 
wave  of  excitation  sent  out  along  the  motor  paths,  it  must 
obviously  be  absent  when  we  imagine  that  we  send  it  out,  but  do 
not  really  do  so.  The  whole  of  Ferrier's  reasoning  merely  shows 
that  the  sense  of  innervation  cannot  function  unless  there  is 
a  simultaneous  muscular  contraction,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  Bensations  of  central  from  those  of  peripheral  origin. 
But  this  does  not  refute  the  theory  of  a  sense  of  innervation  if 
other  powerful  ailments  speak  in  its  favour. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  legitimately  be  maintained  that  the 
central  sensations  of  innervation,  particularly  in  habitual  move- 
ments, normally  lie  beneath  the  thresliold  of  consciousness.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  sensations  of  peripheral  origin  that 
■  Ferrier,  The  FaneHmu  o/the  Brain,  187S,  p.  223. 
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accompany  the  movemenb.  In  our  habitual  movements  we  are 
not  aware  of  overcoming  resietauce,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
the  weight  of  our  limbs.  But  this  does  not  prevent  us  from 
regulating  the  impulses  in  voluntary  acts,  so  that  they  perfectly 
fultil  their  purpose.  In  regard  to  the  innervation  of  the  eye- 
muscles  Mach  remarks :  "  Thanks  to  the  organic  arrangement  and 
long  practice  we  straightway  employ  the  innervation  necessary 
to  fixate  any  object,  of  which  the  image  falls  upon  our  retina. 
Innervation  is  only  disturbed  when  the  external  motor  forces 
are  not  associated  with  the  voluntarily  measured  innervation." 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  sensations 
originally  present  in  our  acts  become  less  and  less  vivid  with 
practice,  till  at  last,  as  they  pass  into  the  region  of  the  unconscious, 
they  become  mechanical  - —  or  automatic,  as  they  are  usually 
termed  (an  ambiguous  and  unfortunate  expression).  So  that 
the  absence  of  any  clearly  perceived  sensation  of  the  act  of 
innervation  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  statement  tliat  it  was 
not  originally  more  or  less  conscious.  Sucli  are  the  delicate 
mechanical  movements  hy  which  the  artist  performs  a  musical 
piece  on  diiferent  instruments,  as  contrasted  with  the  long  and 
tedious  practice  required  before  the  piano  or  violin  can  be 
mastered. 

Again,  wliile  it  is  fully  proved  that  the  motor  disturbances 
iii  ataxy  produced  by  disease  of  the  dorsal  roots  are  due  exclusively 
to  the  diminution  or  loss  of  the  muscular  sense,  it  would  be  a, 
bold  assertion  to  declare  that  all  cases  of  disturbance  of  voluntary 
motility  can  be  explained  without  the  assumption  of  the  inner- 
vation sense.  This  would  lead,  as  Treves  pointed  out,  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  cau  never  foresee  the  external  consequences  of 
our  voluntary  acts,  and  never  avail  ourselves  of  the  most  favour- 
able conditions,  in  order  to  reduce  the  sense  of  ctrort  to  its  lowest 
degree.  G.  E.  Miiller  and  Schumann — who  deny  the  sense  of 
innervation — speak  of  a  voluntary  adaptation  to  resistance  wliich 
they  attribute  to  the  tendency  of  motor  and  sensory  activities 
of  certain  intensities  and  rhythm  to  I)ecome  automatic  by  habit. 
This  differs  little,  as  Treves  rightly  points  out,  from  the  idea  of 
an  education  of  the  impulse  and  accompanying  conscious  and 
primitive  gradation  of  innervation,  which  these  authors  expressly 
denied. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  this  discussion  is 
that  voluntary  acts  are  normally  regulated  by  sensations  of 
peripheral  origin,  which  we  have  considered  under  the  liead  of 
inusctdar  sensatioiis,  and  by  those  of  central  origin,  which  are 
known  as  innervalion  sensations. 

VIII.  In  the  last  chapter  when  discussing  tactile  or  pressure 
sensibiUty  we  were  unable  to  bring  out  its  full  importance  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view,  because  the  perceptions  and  ideas 
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with  which  it  is  coooected  are  nearly  always  intimately  c 
with  the  central  and  peripheral  Beneations  that  coincide  with 
Toluatary  acts.  In  tlie  same  vraj  the  preceding  remarks  on  tlie 
muscular  and  innervation  sensea  do  not  sufficiently  emphasise 
their  psychological  importance,  because  in  analysing  oui  per- 
ceptioDB  of  movement  we  cannot  separate  them  from  the  tactile 
sensations  with  which  they  are  nearly  always  accompanied 
in  life. 

Bernstein  rightly  distinguishea  between  passive  and  active 
tactile  sensibility:  the  former  comes  into  play  when  a  body  is 
brought  into  contact  with,  or  exerts  pressure  on,  the  immobile 
cutaneous  surface,  e.g.  on  applying  the  two  points  of  Weber'a 
compasses  to  the  skin ;  the  latter  when  we  pass  the  hand  or 
fiogeis  to  and  fro  over  the  surface  of  a  body,  and  move  or  lift  it, 
so  as  to  discern  its  form,  size,  resistance,  weight,  and  other 
actesBory  physical  characterB.  This  last  is  the  usual  application 
of  the  tactile  sense ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  using  active  touch, 
and  in  touching  objects,  the  tactile  sensations  must  be  combineil 
with  muscular  sensations  or  the  sense  of  movement.  Now  that 
we  have  analysed  these  sensations  separately  it  will  be  well  to 
put  them  together  and  compare  them,  the  better  to  understand 
their  nature  and  relative  physiological  and  psychological  im- 
portance. 

We  have  seen  that  we  posBess  the  capacity  of  localising  tactile 
Beosations  more  or  leas  precisely  at  different  points  of  the  skin, 
according  to  the  relative  number  of  the  touch  spots  and  the 
higher  or  lower  threshold  of  excitability  in  the  different  regions. 
MuBCular  sensations,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  vaguely  localised. 
Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  feel  the  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
which  are  the  active  oi^ans  of  movement,  but  only  the  movement 
or  displacement  of  the  limb.  It  is  only  on  focussing  our  attention 
sharply  that  we  succeed  in  vaguely  localising  sensation  in  the 
joint,  or  the  muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  that  is  contracting. 
Normally  we  localise  the  muscular  sensation  according  to  the 
sigoals  received  at  the  same  time  through  the  senwes  of  touch  and 
VTsion;  and  when  these  are  excluded  we  locaUae  the  motor 
Bensations  according  to  the  mnemonic  sigiin  which  wc  possess  of 
the  visual  and  tactile  sensations  by  which  they  are  usually 
accompanied.  If,  for  instance,  with  the  eyes  closed  wc  trace . 
figures  in  the  air  with  the  extended  forefinger,  we  are  as  plainly 
aware  of  the  tracings  described  by  the  end  of  the  finger  as  if  we 
saw  them  with  our  eyes,  while  in  reality  the  surface  of  the  finger- 
tip receives  no  impression.  The  physiological  basis  of  this 
percept  is  certainly  formed  by  the  central  impulses  and  simul- 
taneous muscular  contractions  of  the  limb  which  displace  the 
joints  in  various  ways,  and  must  vary  with  the  variation  of  the 
angles,  straight  lines,  or  curves  that  we  trace  in  the  air  with  the 
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finger-tip.  Why  then  do  we  not  perceive  the  figures  traced  by 
the  finger  In  our  joints  and  muacles,  bnt  in  a  different  and  far-on 
spot  which  is  not  the  seat  of  any  excitation  ?  Evidently  because 
from  loi^  habit  we  explore  the  objects  which  surround  as  with 
our  eyes  and  fingers,  so  that  the  memory  of  the  things  felt  on  the 
skin  and  tlie  extent  of  the  space  seen  are  necessarily  revived  each 
time  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  moves  the  articulations  of 
a  limb,  even  when  we  do  not  see  them  move,  find  when  the  sense 
of  touch  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  excited. 

This  observation  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  proves 
incoDtestably  that  the  so-c^Ied  "  muscular  sensations,"  which  as 
we  have  seen  are  principally  due  to  the  sensibility  of  the  joints,  are 
in  themselves  only  forms  of  the  common  sensibility  with  which  all 
the  internal  organs  supplied  with  afferent  nerves  are  provided. 
Accordingly,  we  are  unable  to  objectify  the  muscular  sensations 
or  transform  them  into  perceptions,  without  the  collaboration, 
direct  or  indirect,  actual  or  mnemonic,  of  tactile  and  visual 
sensations.  And  those  authors  are  wrong  who  hold  the  muscular 
sense  to  be  a  special  sense,  like  the  tactile  sense,  the  visual  sense, 
and  so  on. 

Just  as  the  tactile  sense  is  complementary  to  the  muscle  sense, 
so  we  may  say  that  muscular  sensations  reinforce  tactile  sensations 
and  contribute  in  developing  their  capacity  of  localisation. 

As  Weber  pointed  out,  we  may  reasonably  hold  that  all 
our  sensations,  including  the  cutaneous,  are  at  first  devoid  ot 
the  power  of  localisation.  They  represent  simple  states  of  con- 
sciousness, ditferii^  in  quality  and  intensity,  but  giving  no  notion 
of  place,  and  having  no  local  sign.  On  the  strength  of  certain 
researches  of  Preyer  on  the  chick  embryo,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
in  the  ontogenetic  development  of  the  senses  common  sensibility 
in  the  obscure  form  of  internal  bodily  sensation  appears  first ; 
cutaneous  sensibility  only  begins  to  appear  at  the  tenth  day  of 
incubation.  Before  that  it  is  possible  to  apply  every  kind  of 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  stimulus  to  the  skin  without 
evoking  tlie  slightest  reflex  movement;  but  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day  the  embryo  exhibits  automatic  movements  due  to  internal  ex- 
citations. Tlie  same  facta  were  noticed  in  the  mammalia  embryo 
also.  So  that  of  foetuses  in  general,  including  the  human,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  obscure  muscular  sensations  precede  those  of  the 
special  senses.  This  is  highly  important  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view. 

How  does  the  capacity  of  tactile  and  cutaneous  localisatiou 
develop  in  the  new-born  animal  ?  We  may  Intimately  assume 
that  its  development  is  promoted  by  the  activity  of  the  muscles 
and  the  resulting  muscular  sensations.  If  Weber's  tables  for  the 
delicacy  of  tactile  sensibility  are  consulted,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  gives  first  place  as  surfaces  of  extreme  sensibility  to  the  tip  of 
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the  toDgae,  the  red  edges  of  the  lipe,  and  tlie  euda  of  the  fingers 
(aee  p.  42).  This  dominant  development  of  tactility  in  the  tongue 
and  lipe  is  satisfactorily  explained — if  we  admit  that  the  miiBcular 
sensations  reinforce  the  power  of  cutaneous  localisation — by  the 
fact  that  amongst  the  earliest,  most  important,  and  most  e^er 
movements  of  the  new-born  is  that  of  sucking,  which  is  evoked 
by  an  instinctive,  central  impulse,  and  is  accompanied  and  regulated 
hy  the  sensations  derived  from  the  activity  of  tlie  lingual  and 
labial  mosclea.  The  great  delicacy  of  tactile  sensibility  in  the 
finger-tips  and  palms  of  the  hand,  again,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  by  exercising  the  active  touch  of  the  hand,  accompanied  by 
various  movements  of  the  limbs,  that  the  infant  seeks  and  finds 
the  breast  of  its  nurse,  that  the  growing  child  gathers  its  first 
experiences  from  its  own  body  or  from  external  objects,  that  the 
adnlt,  lastly,  accomplishes  the  many  actions  tliat  enable  him  to 
carry  on  different  loannal  trades. 

The  development  of  muscle  sensibility  and  the  correspouding 
improvement  in  cutaneous  localisation  take  place  very  slowly  in 
chUdren,  judging  from  the  difficulty  with  which  they  learn  to 
touch  objects,  direct  their  hands  to  a  given  spot,  make  their  first 
steps,  and  so  on. 

In  adults,  according  to  Goldsoheider's  data,  the  muscular  sense 
reaches  a  high  degree  of  delicacy  owing  to  the  sensibility  of  tbe 
joints.  And  yet  when  a  person  with  closed  eyes  is  made  to 
imitate  with  one  arm  movements  that  bave  previously  been 
carried  out  with  the  other,  the  range  of  the  movement  being  the 
same  but  its  direction  altered,  or  when  the  couditiona  of  experi- 
ment are  otherwise  changed,  there  are  marked  discrepancies 
between  the  movement  the  subject  believes  himself  to  he  making 
and  that  really  carried  out.  This  does  not  ^^ree  with  the  delicacy 
of  discrimination  between  active  and  passive  movements  describ^ 
by  Goldscheider. 

Other  experiments  of  Beannis  and  Stanley  Hall  demonstrate 
the  normal  imperfection  of  the  muscular  sense  when  it  acts  alone 
in  controlling  the  direction,  range,  and  rate  of  a  movement.  Two 
symmetrical  movements  carried  out  with  the  two  upper  limbs, 
with  every  intention  of  making  them  equal,  invariably  show  a 
preponderance  to  right  or  left  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
subject,  quite  apart  from  right-  or  left-handedness. 

When  a  thread  carrying  a  weight  is  supported  hy  the  finger, 
there  is  a  sensation  of  something  external  to  the  finger  which 
offers  resistance,  but  this  is  obviously  not  an  elementary  sensation 
bat  a  resultant  of  various  factors.  The  discrimination  of  different 
weights  was  proved  by  Hering  to  rest  on  the  comparison  of  ditt'er- 
ent  elementary  sensations  of  tension,  position,  excursion,  and  rate 
of  movement  in  addition  to  tactile  sensibility.  This  is  why 
weights  are  better  appreciated  when  they  are  raised  than  when 
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they  rest  upon  the  motionless  hand,  as  Weber  first  pointed  out. 
Our  judgments  are  based  less  ou  tactile  sensations  than  on  the 
complex  kinaesthetic  sensations  by  which  muscular  acts  are 
accompanied. 

According  to  Merkel's  experiments,  when  weights  of  between 
200  and  2000  grms.  are  estimated  by  connter-pressure  on  the  scale- 
pan  of  a  Imlance,  the  liininal  sensibility  is  about  ^S^b  of  the  whole 
weight  if  the  finger  remains  at  rest,  wliile  if  the  scale-pan  la 
compresBed  by  voluntary  movements  it  is  about  tV^i-  The  data 
collected  from  various  authors  (Weber,  Fechner,  Jacoby,  Gold- 
scheidor  and  Blecher,  I^nglois  and  fiichet),  however,  differ  too 
much  for  any  positive  value  to  attach  to  this  experiment. 

According  to  G.  E.  Miiller  and  Schumann,  in  raising  two 
weights  for  purposes  of  comparison  we  generally  employ  the  same 
motor  impulse  for  both  weights,  and  our  judgment  is  based 
essentially  upon  the  different  rate  at  which  they  move,  since  from 
previous  experience  we  estimate  the  one  that  moves  faster  as 
the  lighter. 

According  to  Jacoby,  the  latent  time  of  a  movement  is  an 
important  factor  in  judging  of  weight.  For  a  given  weight  a 
given  lost  time  corresponds  with  a  certain  intensity  of  innervation 
effort,  and  if  the  effort  remains  constant  the  latent  period  is  pro- 
portional to  the  value  of  the  weight.  Another  factor  in  the 
discrimination  of  weights,  according  to  Jacoby,  is  the  facility 
with  which  the  liiovement  can  be  stopiicd,  which  varies  according 
to  the  weight  raised. 

The  analysis  of  the  factors  in  the  judgment  of  weights  made 
by  Z,  Treves  In  his  ei^c^aphic  studies  led  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  hold  that  the  object  of  the  judgment  is  not  so  much  the 
weight  in  itself  as  the  intensity  of  the  effort,  wliich  is  essentially 
due  to  two  factors,  viz.  the  average  muscular  tension  and  i^ 
duration.  This  element  of  judgment,  however,  is  strictly  dependent 
on  the  central  impulse  of  innervation,  and  varies  indirectly  to  the 
latter.  So  that  the  enormous  variations  and  errors  that  generally 
occur  in  this  class  of  observations  must  Ite  interpreted  as  the 
inilirect  expression  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  motor  impulse,  which 
is  the  expression  of  a  neural  act  akin  in  its  nature  to  attention, 
and  is  highly  unstable  and  insusceiitible  to  direct  control.  With 
the  same  weight  the  jihysical  factors  on  which  our  judgment  is 
based  may  vary  considerably  with  the  variation  of  the  impulse. 
And  the  impulse,  like  all  voluntary  acts,  fluctuates  widely,  even 
when  it  is  directed  to  a  given  end,  with  known  conditions  of 
resistance.  Treves  proved  this  directly  by  showing  that  these 
oscillations  of  impulse  occur  also  in  rhythmical  movements  with 
a  maximal  voluntary  impulse,  and  may,  particularly  in  long-pro- 
tracted work,  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  effort  so  much  as  to 
mask  the  progressive  muscular  deterioration. 
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The  above  diBcussiou  is  nectufRary  to  give  the  student  Rome 
idea  of  the  different  sensory  factors  of  central  or  peripheral  origin, 
which  necessarily  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  so-called  active 
tactile  perceptions  (in  which  the  cutaneous  sensations  are  associated 
with  a  preponderance  ot  various  kinaestlietic  elements)  and  of  the 
different  values  ascribed  by  the  physiolt^sts  who  have  studied 
this  difficult  subject  to  the  various  factors  concerned  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  weights. 

IX.  In  Chapter  VII.  of  the  last  volume  we  discussed  the 
Hind-brain  at  length  as  the  seat  of  the  organs  of  subconscious 
sensations,  on  which  the  normal  tone  of  the  muscles  largely 
depends.  We  saw  that  these  subconscious  sensations  are  main- 
tained by  a  number  of  afferent  paths  which  are  in  direct  or 
indirect  relation  with  the  cerebellum  and  spinal  bulb.  Of  these 
afferent  paths  we  emphasised  the  importance  of  those  represented 
'  J  the  vestibular  roots  of  the  eighth  cerebral  nerves,  by  which 


the  so-called  non-acoustic  labyrinth  is  innervated  (Vol.  HI.  p.  461). 
At  tliis  point  we  may  discuss  the  many  experimental  facts  that 
have  been  collected  with  reference  to  this  moat  delicate  peripheral 
sense-organ,  and  the  various  theories  put  forward  for  their 
interpretation.  A  full  account  would,  however,  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  text-book,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  discussing 
the  most  important  to  our  own  point  of  view. 

We  must  begin  with  a  brief  description  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  Internal  Ear  or  Labyrinth,  referring  the  reader  for  greater 
detail  to  anatomical  text-books. 

The  internal  ear  is  morphologically  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  Cochlea,  innervated  by  the  ramus  cochlearis,  and  the  Vestibn- 
lum,  consisting  of  the  three  semicircular  canals,  the  utricle  and 
the  saccule,  innervated  by  the  vestibular  branch  of  the  eighth 
nerve  Physiologically,  too,  this  division  seems  to  be  justified, 
(See  Vol  in.  p.  405.) 

The  cochlea  is  a  later  fonnation  than  the  vestibular  organs. 
In  fishes  it  is  quite  rudimentary,  and  is  represented  meruly  \>y 
the  lagtna,   which   is   a  small   appendage   of  the   saccule.      In 
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amphibia  it  is  much  more  developed,  and  in  reptiles  it  develops 
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avlty  nlli^  Willi  iinllymph;  t,  uRniclrcalw-  cwula  >i>d  iiCrlelp;  1),  pniinoo[or]r ;  10.  fmHtn 
cwhlmp  (th.' arrow  indlvalMtbntyinpuiieoppnlng  of  tfa«  cochin);  II.  tfinnnla  cavity  nlled 
with  kir ;  \i,  cuchlur  diiot  Hllnl  with  mdoljrmph,  unllwl  («  ncculv  of  nHtibulB  b)-  ■  narraw 
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progressively  from  the  chelonianB  and  ophidians  to  the  sanrians 
and  crocodiles.      It  is  only  in  these  last  and  in  birds  that  the 
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cochlea  gradually  acquires  a  spiral  arrangement.  Finally  in 
mamm&ls  it  reaches  ita  greatest  development  in  the  form  of  a 
long  twisted  tube,  with  one  and  a  half  to  four  or  more  spiral 
turna.  The  cochlea,  with  the  nerrus  cochlearis  which  forms  a 
delicate  end-organ  within  it,  undoubtedly  represents  the  organ 
of  hearing,  as  will  be  fully  discussed  below. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  with  the  terminations  of  the 
vestibular  branch  of  the 
eighth  nerve  forms  an- 
other delicate  sense - 
oi^ti  which  phylogen- 
etically  represents  the 
tiist  stage  in  the  differ- 
entiation and  perfecting 
of  primitive  cutaneous 
sensibihty.  It  is  con- 
uined  within  the  bony 
labyrinth  hollowed  out 
of  tlie  petrous  bone, 
the  I'orm  of  which  is 
clearly  seen  from  the 
models  obtained  on 
pouring  molten  metal 
into  the  cavity  of  the 
labyrinth  (Fig.  44).  The 
formation  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  and 
its  different  parts  is 
shown  in  Fig.  45.  The 
membranous  labyrinth 
filled  with  endolymph  is 
contained  in  the  cavity  ^^^ 
of  the  vestibule,  which 

eiteiiiil'eMUil  iii  plane  _. .  ..._,_ _,  _„.,..  ^ — .. 

perilymph.      Fig.  46 

gives  some  idea  of  the  topographical  relations  of  the  labyrinth 

with  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  external  ear. 

The  semicircular  canals  are  orientated  according  to  tlie  three 
planes  of  spatial  dimension.  On  each  side  there  is  an  external 
oanal,  an  anterior  canal,  and  a  posterior  canal  As  appears 
plainly  in  Fig.  47,  the  two  outer  canals  lie  almost  exactly  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane ;  the  planes  of  one  posterior  canal  and  the 
anterior  canal  of  the  opposite  side  are  almost  exactly  parallel, 
and  form  with  the  median  plane  an  angle  of  about  45°.  The 
six  semicircular  canals  thus  form  together  three  planes,  one 
horizontal  and  two  vertical,  wliich  are  perpendicular  to  each 
other  and  to  the  horizontal  plane,  so  that  they  are  orientated 
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almoet  exactly  along  the  three  dimeaBions  of  space.  The  two 
vertical  canals  on  each  aide  unite  together  in  their  posterior 
part,  so  that  in  the  utricle  there  are  five  instead  of  six  openings 
to  the  canals,  as  shown  in  Fig.  45, 

Each  canal  is  dilated  at  one  eod  into  a  swelling  or  ampulla, 
in  which  a  branch  of  tlie  vestibular  nerve  ends  in  tlie  crista 
acustica,  which  rises  almost  to  the  axis  of  the  canal,  and  is  clothed 
with  special  sensory  cyUudrical  cells.     These  cells  of  the  sensory 


t«il1iof(  Hxh.  token  ttmugli  tlio  crioto  iciihUcb.     Uiunani- 
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cell*  of  auditor;  rpithslium  Into  the  cnpoli,  cup.  lam. ;  v.,  limit  of  tli«  iiidi 
on  the  crilta;  lu,  norvp-flbr™  pn tiding  baw  of  crmta,  iind  puainji 
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epithelium  carry  long  flexible  hairs,  which  are  thicker  than  those 
of  ordinary  ciliated  epithelium,  and  are  held  together  by  a 
mucous,  gelatinous  mass  so  that  they  are  unable  to  move  freely 
in  the  endolymph  (Fig.  48). 

The  nerve  end-organs  of  the  utricle  and  saccule  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  ampullae.  These  special  sense-organs, 
known  as  the  macula  acustica,  are  formed  by  the  endings  of  twigs 
of  the  vestibular  nerve  (Fig.  49).  The  remainder  of  the  wall 
of  both  utricle  and  saccule  is  destitute  of  nerves. 

The  sensory  epithelium  of  the  macula  has  shorter  hairs  tlian 
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those  of  the  oriBta.  These  hairs  are  also  held  together  by  a 
denser  mase  (otoeonium)  and  contain  a  small  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime  (otoliths)  {Fig.  50).  All  vertebrates  except  mammalB 
have  three  otolitliic  organs  on  each  side  (tnaculae  utricvli,  sacculi, 
it  lagenae) ;  mammalB  have  only  two,  because  they  have  no 
lageoa,  wliich  has  become  transformed  into  the  cochlea. 

The  earliest  view  of  the  different  functioQa  of  the  two  prin- 


cipal divisions  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  that  of  Scarpa 
(1772),  who  attributed  to  the  ampulla  and  utricle  the  capacity 
of  conducting  eound-waves  from  the  bones  of  the  skull,  whereas 
they  are  conducted  by  the  tympanic  cavity  to  the  cochlea.  This 
theory  rests  exclusively  on  the  anatomical  fact  that  the  vestibular 
labyrinth  is  in  closer  relation  with  the  bones  of  the  skull,  while 
the  cochlear  labyrinth  is  in  more  direct 

connection  with  a  special  apparatus  for  "^ 

conducting  sounds  by  the  air. 

Ihig^s  {1838}   propounded    the    far 
more  satisfactory   hypothesis    that   the 
saccules  of  the  vestibule  are  excited  by       •S' 
noises,  that  is  by  irregular   sound-waves,     *^ 
and  measure  the  intensity  of  tlieae,  and 
thus  estimate  their  distance,  while  the  fi 

neural  apparatus  of  the  cochlea  is  capable     p,,,  M,-oujiitiu..  {schwsibt.) 
of  excitation  by  musical  tones.     Helm- 

holtz  supported  this  theory  without  adducing  any  conclusive 
proof  of  it.  It  was  founded  on  a  phylogeaetic  concept  wliich  led 
to  the  assumption  that  the  cochlea,  the  best  developed  oi^n, 
was  intended  to  convey  the  finer  and  more  complicated  auditory 
Bensations  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  while  the  saccules,  wluch 
form  the  whole  labyrinth  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  are  only  able 
to  receive  coarser  auditory  sensations,  and  at  most  the  simplest 
musical  tones. 

If  auditory  sensations  were  common  to  all  classes  of  animals 
provided  with  otocyats,  tliis  theory  would  be  impeccable  in  a 
general  sense.     More  recent  observations,  however  (VoL  III.  p. 
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406),  have  shown  that  fishes  are  destitute  of  auditor;  seiisationB 
(Bateson,  Kreidl,  Jjee).  According  to  the  latest  observations  of 
Parker  and  of  Zenneok,  some  fresh  -  water  fishes  {Leueiseua, 
Albw^us)  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  because,  under  certain 
conditions  thej  react  to  souud-vibrations.  But  it  has  not  been 
and  cannot  be  shown  that  in  these  animals  such  reactions  are 
preceded  by  acoustic  senaations,  and  not  merely  by  sensations 
of  vibration.  On  the  other  band,  the  fact  that  in  the  higher 
vertebrates  the  destruction  of  the  cochlea  alone  is  sufficient  to 
produce  total  deafuess  shows  that  the  vestibular  organs  are  not 
able  to  subserve  any  sensation  of  noise  or  sound.  Nor  is  it  prob- 
able, as  Breuer  points  out,  that  the  maculae  and  crista  are  organs 
of  acoustic  sensation,  because  the  hairs  of  the  sensory  epithelia 
are  bound  together  by  mucous  matter  which  impedes  their  free 
vibration. 

This  excludes  another  early  view  put  forward  by  Autenrieth 
(1801),  Kemer,  and  Duget,  who  supposed  that  the  semi- 
ciroular  canals  subserved  perception  of  the  direction  of  sounds. 
This  hypothesis  was  upheld  later  by  Luasana,  particularly  from 
the  syndrome  of  Meniere's  disease,  which  will  be  discussed 
below. 

The  founder  of  the  modern  theory  of  the  functions  of  the 
non-acoustic  labyrinth  was  Flourens  (1828),  who  found  that  after 
lesions  or  excitation  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  pigeons  and 
mammals  characteristic  forced  movements  were  obtain^].  After 
section  or  removal  of  one  semicircular  canal  he  noted  pendular  or 
nystagmic  movements  of  the  head,  the  direction  of  which  depended 
on  the  plane  of  the  canal  destroyed  or  removed  (the  horizontal 
plane  if  the  external  canal  were  injured,  one  of  the  two  vertical 
planes  if  the  upper  or  lower  canal  suffered).  These  phenomena 
diminish  and  pass  away  after  a  certain  time.  But  if  the  canals  of 
the  opposite  side  are  destroyed  or  removed,  the  pendular  move- 
ments reappear  with  greater  intensity.  They  return  spasmodic- 
ally whenever  the  animal  is  in  any  way  disturbed.  The  nystag- 
mus of  the  head  is  associated  with  nystagmus  of  the  eyes,  often 
with  a  tendency  to  fall  or  roll  over,  with  vomiting,  tachypnoea, 
tachycardia,  etc.  The  operated  pigeon  can  no  longer  fly  and  has 
difficulty  in  feeding  itselif  and  in  walking.  The  greater  the  injury 
to  the  vestibular  organs,  the  more  intense  and  persistent  are  the 
motor  disorders.  But  if  the  cochlea  is  spared  there  will  be  no 
appreciable  alteration  of  hearing,  while  if  the  cochlea  is  removed 
without  injuring  the  canals,  deafness  results  in  rabbits  without 
abnormal  movements. 

Flourens  first  showed  experimentally  that  the  vestibular  organs 
are  of  no  importance  to  hearing,  while  they  are  of  supreme 
significance  in  the  complex  movements  of  animals.  The  motor 
phenomena  which  he  described  were  universally  confirmed,  but 
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thsy  received  different  interpretationB,  according  as  the  disorders 
were  held  to  be  pheDomeDa  of  iiritatioa  or  of  deficiency. 

In  continuance  of  Floutens'  experimenta  Goltz  (1870)  de- 
scribed certain  motor  disorders  consequent  on  lesions  of  the 
labyrinth,  not  only  in  nummmlw  and  biida,  which  exhibit  nyat^- 
mna  of  the  bead  and  eyes  as  described  by  Flourens,  but  also 
in  fioga  and  fishes,  which  do  not  present  these  phenomena,  and 
in  invertehiateB  after  removal  of  the  otoliths.  The  disorders 
described  by  Goltz  consisted  in  forced  positions  taken  up  by  the 
ftnimals  after  operation,  and  uncertain  equilibrium  in  locomotion. 
The  forced  positions  are  specially  apparent  in  fishes,  frogs,  and  in 
aquatic  invertebrates,  operated  on  upon  one  side  only.  The  un- 
certainty of  locomotion,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  apparent  in 
mammalH  and  birds  after  bilateral  operation.  These  phenomena 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  that  result  from  uni-  or  bilateral 
extirpation  of  the  cerebellum,  which  we  have  already  discussed. 

Aa  shown  in  YoL  III.  p.  463,  the  phenomena  studied  by  Goltz 
led  him  to  consider  the  non-acoustic  Ubyrinth  as  the  seat  of  the 
sense  of  position  for  the  head,  on  which  depends  the  function  of 
equilibration.  The  disorders  consequent  on  the  lesions  of  the 
canal  depend,  according  to  Goltz,  on  the  absence  or  perversion  of 
iteiisations  of  the  position  of  the  head.  He  assumes  that  each 
ampulla  is  excited  by  the  gravity  of  the  endolymph  contained  in 
the  corresponding  canal;  so  that  with  each  active  and  pasave 
movement  of  the  head,  there  must,  as  the  canals  cha^e  their 
position,  be  a  change  of  pressure  in  the  endolymph,  sufficient  to 
eicite  one  or  other  of  the  ampullae. 

Numerous  objections  were  made  to  this  theory.  We  must  here 
confine  ourselves  to  stating  that  the  disorders  of  locomotion 
described  by  Goltz  do  not  last  long ;  that  there  is  a  stf^  at  which 
they  have  not  yet  disappeared,  although  the  animal's  sense  of  the 
position  of  the  head  is  perfect ;  that,  lastly,  the  canals  may  be 
emptied  of  all  their  endolymph,  without  producing  any  disorders 
of  equilibration. 

In  his  early  work  (1873)  v.  Cyon,  starting  from  Goltz'  theory 
that  the  semicircular  canals  are  o^ns  whose  ofSce  it  is  to  give 
the  sensationa  of  the  position  of  the  head,  held  that  these  sensa- 
tions are  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  the  idea  of  a  tri-dimensional 
space.  He  repeated  the  experiments  which  Breuer  had  made  a 
few  months  before  (1872)  on  the  effects  of  the  gravity  of  the 
endolymph,  as  assumed  by  Goltz,  of  opening  the  bony  canals,  of 
aspiration  of  the  perilymph  with  filter  paper,  and  of  compression 
of  the  membranous  canal  by  tampons,  etc.,  with  the  same  results 
as  Breuer.  •  Cyon  therefore  excludes  the  stimulating  action  of  the 
gravity  of  the  endolymph,  but  determined  no  other  physiological 
stifflalas  for  the  canals.  He  only  v^uely  states  tliat  the  canals 
may  be  excited  by  the  oscillations  of  the  otoliths  and  endolymph, 
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whether  these  are  or  are  not  due  to  sound-waves.  But  the  otoliths 
lie  ID  the  saccules  of  the  vestibule,  not  in  the  canals,  and  if  it  be 
admitted  that  these  oscillations  and  those  of  the  endoljmph  can 
stimulate  the  canals,  or  that  these  oscillations  are  in  relation  with 
the  position  of  the  head,  then  Cyon's  theory  mei^s  into  that  of 
Goltz ;  or  if  this  be  not  admitted,  then  we  cannot  see  how  these 
oscillations  can  give  information  as  to  the  position  of  the  head. 

From  the  physiological  standpoint  the  ^atial  sense  of  Cyon 
and  the  sense  of  equilionum  of  Goltz  are  analogous  in  significance. 

Nevertheless  it  was  Cyon  who  demonstrated  the  effect  of 
artificial  stimulation  of  the  canals  upon  the  movements  of  the 
eyes.  Flourens,  too,  noted  movements  of  the  eyeball  after  section 
of  the  canals  in  rabbits,  but,  according  to  his  observations,  these 
movements  ceased  when  the  head  became  fixed,  and  muflt  there- 
fore he  regarded  as  compensatory  acts,  associated  with  the  head 
movements.  Cyon,  on  the  contrary,  showed  that  the  nystag- 
mus of  the  eyes  in  rabbits  did  not  cease  when  the  head  became 
stationary,  but  increased ;  and  further  showed  that  strabiamus 
Eind  nystagmus  were  produced  in  rabbits  by  direct  stimulation 
of  the  canals  with  the  induced  current,  and,  like  the  movements 
of  the  head,  occur  in  different  directions,  according  to  the  canal 
stimulated. 

Neither  we  ourselves  nor  Stefani,  who  is  a  competent  judge, 
have  been  able  to  see  the  physiological  importance  of  Cyon's 
later  experiments.  His  conclusions  from  dancing  mice  have, 
moreover,  not  been  confirmed  by  other  experimenters. 

The  theory  of  Goltz  was  taken  up  and  defended  in  diETerent 
forms  by  a  number  of  other  authors.  Purkinje  (1820)  had  shown, 
in  his  studies  on  vertigo,  that  passive  rotation  of  the  whole  body 
round  its  long  axis  produced  a  definite  sensation  (independent  of 
the  visual  sensations)  of  rotatory  movements  in  different  directions, 
according  to  the  plane  of  rotation  and  the  position  of  the  head. 
He  alao  produced  the  same  sensation  by  passing  a  constant  current 
through  the  hciid.  Purkinje  supposed  that  the  rotatory  vertigo 
and  galvanic  vertigo  were  produced  through  the  cerebeUum,  and 
were  excited  by  the  movements  of  the  circulating  fluids  caused 
by  rotation,  and  by  the  anaemia  and  hyperaemia  produced  by  the 
galvanic  current. 

After  Goltz  published  his  theory  Breuer  (1875-76),  and  almost 
simultaneously  Mach  and  Crum  Brown,  repeated  the  old  experi- 
ments of  Purkinje  with  a  view  to  finding  a  more  adequate  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena  described  by  Flourens  and  Goltz. 

Mach  found  that  if  the  sul>jeut  of  experiment  is  seated  on  s 
stool  hxed  to  a  platform  that  can  be  rotated  round  a  vertical 
axis  at  a  known  distance  from  the  axis,  and  is  turned  round  with 
his  eyes  blinded  and  his  head  in  the  normal  position,  he  is  dis- 
tinctly aware  of  the  rotation  in  the  horizontal  direction  to  right 
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or  left,  so  long  aa  the  angulai  velocity  is  increasing.  When  the 
velocity  becomes  uniform  thia  eeDsatioQ  gradually  disappears. 
When  the  speed  diminishes  the  subject  has  an  illusory  sensation  of 
iDtating  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  illusory  sensation  reaches 
its  maximum  intensity  when  the  rotation  ceases,  lasts  for  a  few 
seconds  after  it  has  stopped,  and  disappears  directly  the  movement 
recommences.  If  the  bandage  is  taken  off  the  eyes  during  the 
Benaationa  of  vertigo,  visual  vertigo  will  be  substituted  for  the 
Bubjective  sensation  of  rotation,  so  that  all  the  objects  in  the 
eaviionment  seem  to  turn  in  the  same  direction.  This  post- 
motor  visual  vertigo  is  due  to  nystagmus  of  the  eyes,  as  Furkinje 
recognised. 

If  the  rotatory  movements  are  made  with  the  head  inclined 
sideways,  upward,  or  downwards,  there  will  be  a  sensation  of 
turning,  not  on  a  horizontal  plane,  but  on  a  plane  vertical  to  the 
ads  of  the  head.  If,  during  rotation  of  uniform  velocity,  when  all 
sense  of  movement  is  lacking,  the  head  moves  from  the  vertical 
to  an  inclined  position,  the  sense  of  rotation  reappears,  but  in  the 
inclined  plane  that  corresponds  to  the  degree  and  direction  of  the 
inclination  of  the  head.  These  phenomena  prove  that  the  organs 
by  means  of  which  the  rotatory  movements  are  perceived  lie  in 
the  head. 

In  addition  to  these  phenomena,  there  is  seen  during  the 
acceleration  of  the  rotatory  movements  not  only  in  man,  but  also 
in  mammals  and  birds — blind  or  blindfolded — nyst^mus  of  the 
head  and  eyes  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  movement,  which 
becomes  less  and  ceases  as  the  angular  velocity  becomes  uniform. 
When  the  rotatory  movement  is  slowed  down  and  stops,  the 
nystagmus  of  the  head  and  eyes  reappears,  but  in  the  direction  of 
the  plane  of  rotation,  lasting  for  some  seconds  and  accompanied 
by  oppression  in  the  head,  vertigo,  tendency  to  vomiting,  etc. 
These  effects,  aa  Breuer  showed,  are  very  similar  to  those  above 
liescribed  after  section  or  removal  of  the  semicircular  canals.      •    - 

To  understand  this  fact  it  is  necessary  with  Breuer,  Mach,  and 
Cram  Brown  to  admit  that  there  is  in  the  head  a  sense-oi^an 
that  is  excited  by  its  rotatory  movements  in  various  planes,  and 
the  only  organs  that  can  reasonably  be  credited  with  this  office 
are  the  semicircular  canals,  owing  to  their  arrangement  in  three 
planes  vertical  to  each  other. 

This  theory  finds  confirmation  in  the  observations  of  James, 
Kreidl,  and  Bruck  on  deaf-mutes.  According  to  these  observa- 
tions, in  deaf-mutes  (in  a  proportion  corresponding  to  that  in 
which  the  semicircular  canals  are  so  much  altered  that  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  function)  arrest  of  passive  rotation 
with  the  eyes  bound  does  not  produce  rotatory  vertigo,  and 
&yBt^;mus  of  the  eyes  and  head  is  absent  at  the  commencement  of 
rotation. 
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Another  experiment  performed  by  Breuer  on  pigeons  deprived 
of  the  labyrinth  showed  that  in  theae  animals  there  is  no  rotatory 
vertigo  when  they  are  blindfold  or  blinded.  This  fact  was  at  first 
disputed  by  Cyon  and  Hermann,  but  was  ultimately  confirmed  by 
Ewald,  and  by  Strehl,  a  pupil  of  Hermauo. 

Furkinje's  experiments  on  pure  galvanic  vertigo  were  repeated 
and  better  elucidated  by  Hitz^.  He  showed  that  during  the 
passage  of  a  constant  current  of  a  given  intensity,  appUed  over 
the  two  mastoid  regions,  there  ia,  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  a 
sensation  of  falling  to  the  side  of  the  kathode,  while  first  the  bead 
and  aftfirnards  the  IxKly  are  bent  to  the  side  of  the  anode,  as  if  to 
avert  a  fall.  If  the  eyes  are  kept  open  during  the  passage  of  the 
current  the  environment  seems  to  turn  towards  the  kathode, 
owing  to  the  involuntary  nystagmus  of  the  eyes  which  occurs  if 
the  current  is  tolerably  strong. 

Breuer  observed  approximately  the  same  phenomena  in  normal 

Eigeons,  and  found  they  were  no  longer  produced  when  the 
ibyrinth  was  destroyed :  this  was  confirmed  by  Ewald,  but 
disputed  by  others.  The  labyrinthine  oririu  of  galvanic  vertigo 
was  confirmed  by  PoUak  in  deaf-mutes.  He  found  that  in  detrf- 
mutes,  in  whom  rotatory  vertigo  was  absent,  galvanic  vertigo  was 
also  absent. 

Independently  of  the  passive  movements  of  the  ot^nism  as  a 
whole,  we  are  aware,  even  with  our  eyes  shut,  of  the  position  of 
our  body  in  the  environment,  if  not  in  relation  to  the  four  points 
of  the  compass,  at  least  to  the  vertical,  that  is,  to  the  direction  of 
gravity.  It  seems  clear  that  this  perception  of  the  vertical  depends 
on  tactile  sensibility.  In  fact,  the  surfaces  of  support  on  which 
the  body  rests  in  the  erect,  seated,  or  recumbent  posture  are 
subjected  to  pressure  or  deformation  by  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  this  gives  rise  to  tactile  perceptions  on  which  the  power  of 
orientating  our  body  along  the  line  of  gravity  depends.  But  that 
other  than  tactile  sensations  are  involved  may  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  when  we  are  immersed  under  water,  although  we  lose 
these  tactile  sensations,  we  are  still  able  to  orientate  ourselves 
relative  to  the  vertical.  Accordingly  we  must  conclude  that  we 
possess  a  sense-organ  which  makes  us  aware  of  the  direction  of  the 
force  of  gravity,  apart  from  sight  and  touch.  Many  facts  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  labyrinth  is  the  sense-organ  in  question. 
But  we  need  only  refer  to  the  conclusions  of  James,  who  saw  that 
if  deaf-mutes,  who  have  no  rotatory  vertigo,  close  their  eyes  under 
water,  they  are  no  longer  aware  of  their  position  in  relation  to 
the  vertical,  and  are  seized  with  vertigo. 

The  ingenious  hydro-mechanical  theory  propounded  by  Mach 
and  adopted  as  a  whole  by  Crum  Brown  and  Breuer  may  he  set 
out  in  a  few  words.  It  purports  to  expUin  how  passive  and 
active  movements  and  static  postures  are  capable  of  exciting  the 
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nerre-endlDgs  of  the  ampullae  and  maculae  of  the  labyrinthine 
saccules,  aDd  of  producing  the  senaory  and  motor  phenomena  we 
have  been  discnssing. 

Accordii^  to  Mach,  both  in  rectilinear  and  in  angular  and 
rotatory  movements,  the  endolymph  preasee  on  the  wall  opposite 
to  the  direction  of  the  movBment.  At  each  variation  in  the  rate 
of  the  movemant  there  is  a  variatioQ  in  the  pressure,  and  a  oon- 
Beqacut  variation  in  the  stimulation  of  the  ampullary  cristae  in 
the  plane  of  which  the  movement  takes  place. 

The  motor  leactions  produced  by  experimental  labyrinthine 
sensations  are  reflex  phenomena  of  a  compensatoiy  character,  which 
tend  to  compensate  the  real  or  illusory  effects  of  rotation  or  recti- 
Imear  displacement. 

In  the  static  poeitlou,  according  to  Breuer,  it  is  not  the  cristae 
but  the  maculae  of  the  saccules  that  are  excited  by  the  gravity  of 
the  otolith.  As  the  otoliths  have  a  higher  specific  gravity  than 
the  endolymph  in  which  they  are  bathed,  the  hairs  of  the  sensory 
cells  must  be  pulled  in  a  different  direction  from  that  of  the 
position  of  the  head ;  this  produces  the  excitations  which  give  rise 
to  the  sensation  of  this  poeition  in  respect  of  the  line  of  gravity, 
and  the  reflex  movements  of  the  eye  that  are  co-ordinated  with  it. 

According,  therefore,  to  the  theory  of  Breuer,  Macli,  and  Crum 
Brown,  the  labyrinth  is  composed  of  three  distinct  sense-organs  : 
the  cochlea  with  the  organ  of  Corti,  for  which  the  adequate 
physiological  stimulus  consists  in  sound- vibrations ;  the  canals 
with  the  cristae  acusticae,  which  are  physiologicaUy  stimulated  by 
the  movements  of  the  head;  the  vestibular  saccules  with  the 
maculae,  the  stimulus  of  which  is  the  movement  of  the  otoliths, 
and  particularly  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  the  reotiUnear  move- 
EoeDts,  both  on  the  horizontal  and  on  the  vertical  planes.  The 
cochlea  is  the  organ  of  hearing,  as  we  shall  see  below ;  the  canals 
are  the  oi^ns  on  which  depend  the  experimentally  produced 
sensations  of  rotatoiy  and  galvanic  vertigo,  and  which  normally- 
influence  the  complicated  function  of  equihbration  by  means  of 
obscure  sensations ;  the  saccules  are  the  organs  on  which  the  sub- 
conscious sensations  that  we  normally  have  of  the  direction  of  the 
hne  of  ^vity,  and  thus  of  the  position  of  our  body  in  relation  to 
the  environment,  depend. 

This  ingenious  theory  accounts  for  nearly  all  the  phenomena 
described  in  the  various  experimental  researches  carried  out  on 
the  labyrinth  of  vertebrates  from  Flourens  to  Goltz,  Goltz  to 
Breuer,  Mach,  and  Crum  Brown.  But  before  we  accept  it  uncon- 
ditionally it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  another  important  series  of 
experiments  on  the  labyrinth  that  have  added  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  important  sense-organ,  and  enlarged  the  con- 
ception of  their  functional  significance. 

Ewald  (1887-89, 1892-6)  undertook  an  experimental  study  of 
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the  whole  of  the  phenomena  consequent  on  partial  or  total  uni-  or 
bilateral  lesion  in  the  end-organ  of  the  eighth  nerve,  and  by  his 
ingenious  methods  brought  to  light  certain  facts  that  had  escaped 
his  predeceasors,  including  his  own  master,  Goltz.  These  are  the  - 
more  remote  residiial  effects  of  labyrinthine  deficienej  and  consist 
in  the  abnormal  relaxation  of  inactive  muscles  (muscular  atony), 
the  diminished  energy  displayed  during  activity  (asthenia),  and 
the  detective  precision  of  the  movements  which  they  execute 
(astasia).  Ewald  also  claims  that  muscular  sensibility  is  diminisbed 
in  the  dog  that  has  lost  its  labyrinth,  but  this  is  less  a  fact  than 
an  interpretation  of  the  observation  that  the  animal  draws  back 
its  paw  more  slowly  if  the  support  beneath  it  is  taken  away,  which 
may  be  due  to  the  atonia  and  asthenia  of  the  muscles. 

There  is  accordingly  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
phenomena  described  by  Goltz  and  those  observed  by  Ewald ;  both 
have  the  same  origin.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  removal  of  the 
labyrinth  on  one  or  both  sides  produces  effects  that  are  approxi- 
mately identical  with  those  we  have  already  described  at  length, 
after  removal  of  half  or  the  whole  cerebellum.  The  duration  of 
the  effects  of  lesions  of  the  labyrinth  is,  however,  less  than  those 
of  cerebellar  ablation.  According  to  Ewald,  the  disturbances  due 
to  the  destruction  of  one  labyrinth  disappear  after  a  week,  of  both 
after  about  a  month.  * 

In  Chapter  VIII.  of  the  last  volume  it  was  shown,  particularly 
from  the  work  of  Stefani  and  Deganello,  that  the  twigs  of  the 
vestibular  nerve,  which  innervate  the  cristae  of  the  ampullae  and 
the  maculae  of  the  vestibular  saccules,  are  in  close  anatomical 
relation  with  the  hind-brain,  i.e.  with  the  cerebellum  and  bulb, 
and  that  the  experimental  facts  set  out  by  Ewald,  Stefani,  and 
Deganello  as  a  whole  support  the  conclusion  that  these  parts  of 
the  brain  represent  the  most  immediate  centres  of  the  vestibular 
division  of  the  eighth  nerve.  Our  task  is  therefore  only  to  bring 
into  relation  with  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  the  most 
probable  theories  that  have  been  propounded  in  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  vestibular  organs. 

Ewald,  in  agreement  with  Breuer,  Mach,  and  Crum  Brown, 
assumes  tliat  the  labyrinth  can  be  excited  mechanically  by  active 
and  passive  movements,  rectilinear  or  angular;  but  in  order  to 
explain  the  atonic,  asthenic,  and  astatic  effects  which  he  has  shown 
with  so  much  operative  skill,  he  further  assumes  that  the  nerve- 
organs  of  the  labyrinth  are  in  tonic  excitation  during  the  waking 
state,  which  retlexly  determines  the  tone  of  the  striated  muscles,  on 
which  their  normal  functions  depend. 

Ewald's  theory  of  labyrinthine  tone  harmonises  perfectly  with 
our  own  theory  of  cerebellar  tone.  It  explains  the  certainty  of 
equilibrium  of  the  body  in  standing  and  walking,  the  promptness 
with  which  equilibrium  is  regained  by  compensatory  movements 
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vbeu  it  baa  been  lost,  the  general  mnacul&r  atony  that  acconi- 
paniea  vertigo ;  it  also  explaiiis  the  effects  described  by  Goltz  and 
Flourens  after  lesions  of  the  semicircular  canals. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  labyrinthine 
tone  ia  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  normal  functions  of  the 
niaecle&  For  we  have  seen  that  in  deaf-mutes,  who  exhibit  no 
rotatory  or  galvanic  vertigo,  the  muscles  function  regularly  in  the 
movements  of  the  limbs,  in  standing,  and  in  walking.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  noted  tliat  the  motor  disorders  produced  by 
destruction  of  the  labyrinth  or  si-ctioii  of  the  eighth  ner^'e  in 
animalB  disappear,  or  become  perfectly  compensated,  in  a  com- 
paiatively  short  time.  It  is  thus  e\-ident  that  the  labyrinth  does 
QOt  contain  the  only  aiferent  nerve  paths  that  reHexly  keep  up  the 
tone  of  the  musclea  The  far  longtT  duration  of  the  efiVcta  of 
cerebellar  as  compEired  with  thoee  of  labyriutbine  deficiency  shows 
that  cerebellar  tone  is  maintained  by  other  than  the  vestibular 
paths ;  many  other  afferent  cerebellar  paths  ascend  iu  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  particularly  those  coming  from  the  joints,  the 
tendons,  and  the  muscles,  which  do  not  uormally  arouse  any 
cooacioua  sensations  through  the  cerebellum. 

In  discussing  the  physiological  theories  of  the  cerebellum  we 
criticised  that  by  which  Ferrier  maintains  that  it  is  the  organ  of 
unconscious  equilibration.  A  similar  theory  has  been  put  forward 
by  other  authors,  on  the  strength  of  the  experiments  of  Goltz, 
Breuer,  and  Brown,  on  the  functions  of  the  vestibular  organs.  On 
this  theoiy  the  semicircular  canals  are  the  oi^n  of  the  sense  of 
equiUbrium,  or  static  sense,  as  others  more  vaguely  term  it.  Nagel 
completely  refuted  this  theory  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  functions  of  the  labyrinth  to  main- 
tam  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  in  the  different  positions  of  rest 
and  in  locomotion.  Its  activity  is  expressed  in  the  subconscious 
KQsations  of  position  and  movement,  and  the  reflexes  necessary 
t«  keep  up  equilibrium.  But  these  reflexes  are  not  in  any  way 
specific  to  the  labyrinth,  since  in  this  connection  it  always  works 
with  the  organs  of  the  so-called  muscle  sense.  Every  disturbance 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  when  it  leans  to  one  side,  involves 
abnormal  relations  of  tension  in  the  muscles,  tendons,  fascia,  joints 
and  skin,  by  which  the  afferent  nerves  of  tliese  tissues  are  excited, 
and  which,  with  the  express  aid  of  the  labyrinth,  refle-xly  produce 
a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction." 

This  co-operation  of  the  labyrinth  in  the  normal  maintenance 
of  equilibration  as  well  as  of  orientation  in  respect  of  the  vertical 
is  obviously  expressed  in  the  reflex  regulation  of  muscular  tone, 
pointed  out  by  Ewald.  When  the  body  leans  to  one  side  and  is 
likely  to  fall,  the  passive  movement  excites  the  vestibular  organs, 
and  thus  reinforces  the  tone  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  body 
in  the  opposite  direction.      The   movements  of  the  eye  which 
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accompany  the  compensatory  movements  must,  according  to  Ewald, 
be  considered  as  a  special  instance  of  corrective  reflexes  spreading 
over  a  lat^  part  of  the  musculature. 

One  last  peculiarity  remains  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  the 
sensory  functions  of  the  non-acoustic  labyrinth.  As  we  have  seen 
that  under  normal  conditions  the  cerebellum  is  the  Beat  of  sub- 
conscious sensations,  so  the  sensations  of  position  and  of  normal 
movement  normally  aroused  by  the  labyrinth  in  the  cerebellum 
and  bulb  must  be  of  the  same  kind  when  once  it  is  admitted  that 
this  part  of  the  brain  contains  its  reflex  centres.  The  sensations 
of  rotatory  and  galvanic  vertigo  that  can  be  experimentally  pro- 
duced in  man  by  the  methods  of  Mach  and  of  Purldnje  and  Hitzig, 
and  which  are  absent  in  deaf-mutes  in  whom  the  labyrinth  is 
unable  to  function,  are  certainly  not  of  this  kind.  They  prove 
that  the  uonually  sub-conscious  cerebellar  sensations  may,  under 
certain  experimental  conditions,  be  so  heightened  and  altered  that 
they  pass  the  threshold  of  consciousneaa  and  are  clearly  perceived 
in  the  form  of  rotatory  vert^o  and  galvanic  vertigo.  This  is  an 
interesting  complement  to  our  own  theory  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  is  derived  from  the  ingenious  researches  of  the  last  twenty 
years  into  the  physiology  of  the  non-acoustic  labyrinth. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THB  SENSE  OF  TASTE 

CoKTBKTS. — 1.  Tute-budstho  penpheraloTgansorthesunseortasts.  2.  TuU 
area  mapped  out  b^  the  plijBiolagical  nietliod  of  adequate  stimulL  3.  Qualities  of 
taste.  4.  UechanicB  of  taste.  f>.  Correlation  between  the  chemical  and  physical 
oonntitution  of  sapid  aubstanoea  and  the  iotensity  and  qualitj  of  the  excil»d 
tastes.  6.  Inadequate  stimuli;  tbe  so-called  electrical  taste.  7.  Pathological 
alterations  of  taste-sense  by  disease  or  poisons.  8.  Specific  energies  of  the  nerves 
of  taste.     Bibliography, 

In  close  telation  with  the  sensations  that  can  be  aroused  from 
the  cutaneous  surface  is  another  series  of  epeci6c  BenBations  that 
originate  in  the  ectodermal  mucous  surfaces  of  the  mouth  and 
nose.  The  Mouth  is  the  seat  of  gustatory,  the  Nose  of  olfactory 
sensationa  The  sense  of  Taste  enables  us  to  recognise  certain 
chemical  qualities  of  the  solid  or  liquid  substances  taken  into  the 
mouth  as  foods ;  that  of  Smell,  certain  chemical  qualities  of  the 
gaseouB  subatanceB  that  pass  through  the  nasal  paasages  along 
with  the  air  iuhaled. 

Taste  and  smell  are  two  specific  and  closely  allied  senses 
which  may  be  termed  chemical  senses,  not  because  their  excitation 
is  due  to  any  deBnite  chemical  alteration  in  the  corresponding 
sense-organs,  but  because  the  adequate  stimuK  for  both  these 
senses  consist  in  special  chemical  substances  that  are  soluble  in 
water. 

Taste  and  smell  often  function  together,  to  such  an  extent 
that  certain  sensations  which  we  locate  in  the  mouth  and  call 
"  taste "  are  proved  by  physiological  analysis  to  be  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  sense  of  smelL 

From  the  teleological  point  of  view  both  gustatory  and 
olfactory  sensations  are  specially  co-ordinated  for  the  control  and 
selection  of  foods  and  beverages,  while  their  seat  at  the  cephalic 
end  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  systems  enables  them  to  act 
t<^ether  and  to  arouae  complex  sensations,  made  up  not  merely 
of  the  elementary  sensations  of  taste  and  smell,  but  also  of  tbe 
sensations  excited  in  the  tactile,  thermal,  and  algesic  organs  with 
which  the  oral  and  nasal  mucous  membranes  are  richly  provided. 
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I.  Tbe  oi^na  of  taste  aie  principally  located  in  the  depth  of 
the  Btratified  epitheliam  of  certain  parts  of  the  doraum  and  aides 
of  the  tongue— the  ot^an  which  comes  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  food,  owing  to  the  part  tt  plays  in  the  mastication  of 
solids  and  deglutition  of  fluids. 


tin.  SI.— Pipillary  lurhw  of  th*  (ongiif,  with  thit  biicfa  anil  toiwita.  (Sappp)-.)  1,  CLreumviilliili> 
pAplUH :  3.  fonmen  cuvum  ;  3,  ningifOrm  pupilliio »  4,  nilfoTin  flnil  cfiiilcul  miillae ;  fi,  tnris- 
rem  utd  oblique  xiilci ;  0.  mutoim  ^Undji  ami  Lymphatic  rillklen  at  bm^i^  ur  toTi^iift  ami  uii 

The  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  (Fig.  51)  are  covered  on 
the  dorsal  sur^ice,  tip,  and  edges  with  &  mucous  membrane 
richly  supplied  with  papillae  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  The 
circumvaUate  papillae,  7-12  in  number,  can  be  distinguished  at 
the  border  between  the  two  anterior  thirds  and  the  posterior 
third  of  the   tongue,  and   form  the  lingual   V :    the  fungiform 
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papillae,  much  more  numerous  and  smaller,  are  disseminated  all 


Fio.  M.— Seml-diBgrtimwitic  drawing  ot  circiimmllilte  pKpillM  of  mouM. 

thedlffBTBnt  forms  of'nerve-endlnRS  lii  biirtH  ind  epitlielium  «e  >ho« 
o,  ceiiUnl  norvs  biin<ll«;  ^  ulesuB  of  p«pitl.:  p.  plfiitorm  n'tve  bu 
clindi ;  d.  Ist^rnl  nrrv*  buniil*  ciit  mross  ;  e,  greauleg ;  /,  nenf-plems  of  granu 
cBl1»i  *,  i,  »UBl»nt»culir  c"1la  of  taatt-buda;  ;, '■■■" "~-  "-'-"-i- 

run   together  at   the   tip  and   sides ;    the  oouical    and    filiform 
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papillae,  most  nomeroos  and  smalleet  of  all,  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  doRmm  of  the  tongue,  but  disappear  towards  its 
base.  These  papillae  are  comparable  from  the  genetic  point  of 
view  with  tlwee  of  the  skin,  and  produce  the  rough,  velvety 
appearance  that  chaiacterisee  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue. 

At  the  base  of  the  circnmvallate  or  fungiform  papillae  there 
are  a  number  of  serous  glands  which  for  the  most  part  open  into 
the  fossae  of  the  papillae  and  are  absent  in  the  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

All  the  circumvallate  papillae  and  most  of  the  fongiform  are 
endowed  with  a  specific  gus- 
tatory capacity ;  in  the  more 
oomerouB  conical  or  filiform 
papillae  it  is  entirely  lacking. 

The  gustatory  sensibility 
of    the     circumvallate     and 
foDgiform  papillae  is  due  to 
the  fact    that    they   contain 
within  their  stratified  epithe- 
liom  the  peripheral  organs  of 
taste  known  as  the  taste-buds 
or   bulbs,    discovered    almost 
amultaneously  by  Lov^n  and 
by    Sohwalbe    (1867).      As 
shown  by   Figs.  52,  63    the 
taste-buds   iu   the  fungiform 
papillae  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  „ 

papula;  in  the  circumvallate   Fin.54.— sectiDnthranghbutc-budaftiaptiiaroiiiiia 
papillae    they    are   arranged       -'-^'■"    "'-•■'         "-^   -o......... 

serially  on  the  lateral  auiface 

of  the  mucous  membrane  and 

in  the  fundus  of  the  fossae,  and  are  usually  absent  in  adults  on 

the  edges  of  these  and  on  the  surface  of  the  papilla. 

Each  taste-bud,  examined  histologically,  consists  of  specially 
modified  epithelial  cells  which  together  constitute  a  pear-shaped 
organ,  71-81  ^  in  height,  and  about  40  ^  wide,  which  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  depth  of  the  ordinary  stratified  epitheUiun 
(Fig.  54),  They  contain  two  kinds  of  cells,  of  which  one,  known 
as  supporting  cells,  form  a  compact  layer  at  the  periphery  of  the 
oigau :  these  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  taste-bud  by  one  or 
more  protoplasmic  processes,  and  become  smaller  at  the  periphery 
where  they  are  arranged  so  that  the  points  turn  towards  the 
opening  of  the  pore  or  bud.  The  gustatory  cells  contained  in 
ths  axis  of  the  bud  are  more  slender  than  the  supporting  cells, 
their  nuclei  are  smaller  and  slightly  longer,  and  they  have 
at  the  peripheral  end  a  filiform  appendage,  the  so-called  taste- 
hair. 
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The  hairlets  of  a  taste-bud  unite  within  the  pore  into  a  small 
brufih  that  projects  on  to  the  surface  of  the  mucona  membrane. 

In  the  depth  of  the  taste-bud  there  are  a  certain  number  of  non- 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  are  distributed  as  an  arboreacence 
between  its  cells  (iatragemmal  or  intrabulbar  ramifications)  and 
also  between  the  cells  of  the  papilla  round  the  bud  (intei^emmal 


iMdUcoIu  call; 


or  peribulbar  ramifications).  Some  authors  (Fusari  and  Fanaschi) 
stated  that  the  gustatory  cells  are  in  direct  communication  with 
nerre-fibres  and  thus  form  the  cells  of  origin  of  the  peripheral  nerre- 
fibres  (as  occurs  for  the  olfactory  mucous 
membrane,  infra).  But  the  latest  researches 
of  Setzius  and  Lenhoss^k  confirm  the  con- 
cluaions  of  Sertoli  (1673)  and  Krohn  (1875), 
that  the  nerve-fibres  are  merely  in  simple 
contiguity  with  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
taste^ud,  and  penetrate  between  and  branch 
round  them  (Fig.  56). 

The  nerve  bundle  that  penetrates  the  bud, 

and  the  fibres  that  run  to  the  flat  epithelium 

■  of  the  papilla,  come  from  a  very  fine  sub- 

i  epithelial  nerve-plexus  which  contains  numer- 

-^  ous  small  cells  of  a  neural  character,  although 

em  toeTub-ahi'^  buiiM.  thofl  has  becQ  Contested  by  some  authors  (Figs, 
*''™'    "■  52,53).    This  plexus  receives  nerve-fibres  from 

a  second  plexus  at  the  base  of  the  papillae,  which  is  formed  hrom  the 
fibres  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  chorda  tympani  nervea  This 
second  plexus  contains  ganglion  cells  of  diiferent  forms,  some  of 
which  are  in  relation  with  the  cervical  nerves,  others  with  the 
sympathetic  system.  The  work  of  Kiesow  and  Nadoleczny  and 
of  Schlichting  has  recently  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  chorda 
tympani  contains  gustatory  fibres. 

That  the  taste-buds  really  represent  the  peripheral  organs  of 
taste  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  Ue  in  the  oral  cavity,  and  in 
those  papillae  alone  from  which  taste  sensations  can  be  excited. 
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while  in  other  parte  of  the  bucc&I  and  Ungual  mucous  membrane 
where  there  is  no  sensibility  for  taste,  nerve-endings  similar  to 
those  we  have  described  for  cutaneous  Bensibility  are  very 
abundant 

These  observations  are  confirmed  by  the  fact  brought  out  by 
von  Vintschgau  and  HonigBchmied  that  after  unilateral  diviaion 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  which  as  we  saw  in  the  last 
Yolume  (III.  p.  401)  is  probably  the  only  specific  nerve  of  taste, 
one  half  of  the  taste  area  of  the  tongue  becomes  anaesthetic  to 
uste,  and  after  about  four  months  the  corresponding  buda  dis- 
appear, their  elements  being  replaced  by  ordinary  epithelial  cells- 
All  doubt  as  to  the  functions  of  these  organs  was  removed  by  the 


experiments  made  by  Kiesow,  with  Hahn,  on  the  taste  sensibility 
of  the  human  larynx. 

The  taste-buds  are  found  not  only  in  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  tongue  but  also  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior 
third  as  far  as  the  epiglottis,  in  the  portion  of  the  soft  palate  that 
Ues  above  the  uvula,  in  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  in  a 
portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  lastly  in  the 
anterior  or  lingual  and  the  posterior  or  laryngeal  surface  of  the 
epiglottis,  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  arytaenoid  processes  of 
the  larynx  (Fig.  57). 

All  other  regions  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane — the  median 
part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  bard  palate,  uvula, 
tonsils,  cheeks,  and  lower  surrace  of  the  tongue — are  normally 
destitute  of  taste-buds. 
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Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  during  development  the 
number  of  taste-buds  continually  decreases.  In  fact  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  children  tbe  median  portion  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  other  regions  of  the  oral  cavity,  are 

Erovided  with  taste-buds,  and  therefore  with  gustatory  aensi- 
ility.     This  wae  first  discovered  by   Urbautachitsch   and   sub- 
sequently confirmed  bj  Kiesow,  Stabr,  and  otbers.    Stahr  found 
forms  of  gustatory  papillae  in  the  centre  of  the  infant's  tongue 
that  entirely  disappear  later  on.     Fonzo  made  further  histological 
researches  under  Kiesow,  and  found  taste-buds  in  the  human 
foetus  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  pillars,  as  well  as 
in  the  epithelium  that 
covers  the  palatine    tonsil 
and  the  mucous  membrane 
that  covers  the  nasal  surface 
of  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
soft  palate.     The  taste-buds 
there  are  borne  on  high  com- 
pound  papillae,  character- 


Fio.  6B.— Compoond  paplIU  limn  doi™l  Fio.  m,— Nodolf  of  »denoW  Uuii«  from  Hie  IttenI 

p«rt(ifHo(ti»1«t*of«huin»nf«tua  wall  of  Uie  nuat   pimynl,  nar  month  of 

IffinolcJ  St  l*nrf.  with  B  laate-bud  Rnnaclilan  tubs,  in  humin  foetii*  (feniile)  mt 

on  the  left  aide.    (Fonio.)  ttirm,  wllh  tMlo-bud.    (Ponzo.) 

istic  of  this  kind  of  mucous  membrane,  which  has  a  stratified, 
ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium  (Figs.  58,  59). 

Ponzo  has  also  demonstrated  the  existence  in  the  new-bom  of 
taste-bude  in  the  pharyngeal  part  of  the  larynx,  cervical  part  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  the  hard  palate.  His  discovery  in  the  new- 
born infant  of  taste  organs  upon  the  plicae  fimbriatae  of  the  tongue 
is  important  iu  phylogenesis,  as  they  are  more  developed  than  in 
the  adult,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  vestige  of  the  inferior 
aceesBory  tongue  of  the  pro-simians  and  of  certain  apes,  in  its 
turn  a  rudiment  of  an  earUer  form  of  non-muscular  tongue 
(Gegeubaur).  According  to  Giacomini  this  is  more  constantly 
present  and  even  better  developed  in  the  negro  race  than  in  our 
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own.  In  all  probability  these  orgaas  are  to  some  exteut  pre- 
serred,  and  the  gustatory  Benmbility  that  Kiesow  noted  expert- 
Toentally  in  some  adults  and  still  more  in  infanta  may  depend  on 
their  presence. 

II.  Physiological  exploration,  by  means  of  Bolutions  of  the 
different  sapid  substances  which  are  adequate  stimuli  of  the 
gustatory  organs,  is  an  even  simpler  method  for  determining 
the  topography  of  taste  and  an  approximately  exact  localisation 
of  the  taste-buds  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  hut  its  application 
offers  not  a  few  practical  difficulties  which  may  be  removed  by  the 
following  precautions ; — 

(a)  The  gustatory  mucous  memhraae  of  the  oral  cavity  is  also 
provided  with  delicate  sensibility  for  touch,  temperature,  and 
pain.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  select  as  stimuli  specific 
gustatory  solutions  of  such  constitution  and  temperature  that 
other  forms  of  sensation  are  only  slightly  or  not  at  i^l  affected. 

(b)  Many  subatancee  that  seem  to  be  gustatory  are  mainly  or 
exclusively  olfactory;  we  must  consequently  select  as  stimuli 
anch  sapid  substances  as  have  no  action  upon  the  olfactory  organ. 

(e)  The  great  mobility  of  the  tongue  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
snbetances  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  buccal  mucosa  give  rise 
to  errors  in  estimating  the  extent  of  a  taste  area.  It  is  essential 
that  the  subject  should  not  move  the  part  experimented  on 
before  he  perceives  the  sensation.  It  is  further  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  immediate  and  the  delayed  responses  given  by  the 
subject.     The   former    prove  that   the  part  explored   is    really 

ff&tory,  the  latter  are  doubtful  because  the  sensation  may  be 
to  spread  of  the  test  substance. 

(ij)  It  is  possible  that  a  given  taste  may  be  perceived  in  some 
regions  and  not  in  others  which  none  the  less  form  part  of  the 
gustatory  area.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  explore  each  part 
methodically  for  each  quality  of  elementary  taste. 

Before  so  many  precautions  were  taken  gustatory  sensibility 
was  usually  attributed  to  almost  the  whole  of  the  oral  cavity  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  pharynx.  But  when  the  above  rules 
were  observed  the  extent  of  the  gustatory  area  became  restricted 
by  d^rees  to  the  limits  now  accepted  by  nearly  all  physiologists. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  there  are  divergences  between 
the  different  observers,  which  probably  depend  on  individual 
differences  in  the  distribution  of  the  end-organs  of  taste. 

In  inrestigatuig  gustatoty  eeDsibilitf  it  is  usual  to  adopt  either  sapid 
Ribetaiii;«8  or  the  gatvanic  method.  Aqueous  solutions  of  sapid  substances 
ue  brought  into  contact  with  the  oral  cavity  by  means  of  small  sponges 
iiiBd  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  or  metal  rod  (Vemtere,  1827).  Soluble  solid 
*ubetancea  may  be  applied  directly  by  a  brush  (v.  Vintachgau).  When  single 
p«pilUe  or  iiiter-papillary  spaces  are  to  be  tested  all  physiologists  now 
pnfer  Oehrw&ll's  method,  ie.  the  use  of  tiny  brushes  with  blunt  points 
ntonted  with  the  solution.     In  testing  extensive  sur&cee  diffusion  of  fluid 
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can  be  avoided  by  employing  discs  of  golatiii  c*  elder  pith  witli  a  auc&ce  of 
the  desired  form,  impregnated  with  the  solution  (Zwaardemaker,  Quix). 
Eiesow  stained  his  fluids  slightly,  to  avoid  the  errois  that  may  aris«  &om 
diffosion. 

In  making  a  methodical  research  it  is  well  to  have  a  series  of  substances 
coTFeeponding  with  the  primitive  tastes.  Sugar  can  be  used  for  the  sweet 
tastes,  (juinine  for  the  bitter,  common  salt  lor  the  saline,  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuni;  acid  for  the  sour  taste.  Con<»nttated  stock  solutions  can  be  kept 
of  all  these  substances,  from  which  solutions  of  difierect  strengths  can  be 
prepared  at  any  moment  Kiesow  (1894)  and  Hanig  (1901)  used  the  foUow- 
mg  solutions  for  their  important  researches  in  Wundt's  laboratory— sugaf 
10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  0'2  per  cent,  quinine  sulpliBte  0*1  per  cent 

The  mode  of  application  differs  accoiding  to  whether  the  taste-property 
of  a  certain  subsUiice  is  to  be  tested,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  map  out  the  sensi- 
bility to  taste  with  the  oral  mucous  membrane.  In  the  first  case  it  suffices 
to  pour  a  given  amount  (about  i  cc.)  of  the  chosen  solution  on  the  tongue,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  37°  C.  The  subject  then  withdraws  his  tongue  and 
applies  it  to  the  palate,  and  has  to  say  immediately  whether  the  solution  has 
any  teste,  and  if  possible,  what  the  taste  ia 

He  must  not  Know  beforehand  what  substance  is  being  used.  The  mouth 
must  be  rinsed  with  distilled  water  before  passing  from  one  substance  to 
another.  The  eenwtion  aroused  by  one  substance  must  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared before  proceeding  to  the  next.  This  requires  about  five  minutes. 
If  the  titration  of  the  respective  solutions  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  determine 
the  liminal  stimulus,  that  is  the  minimal  quantity  of  the  substance  that  can 
arouse  a  definite  sensation. 

The  above  rules  and  precautions  must  be  observed  whenever  the  taste 
sensibility  in  the  oral  cavity  is  to  be  mapped  out  In  every  experiment  it  is 
essential  to  find  the  liminal  value  for  each  individual  and  ior  each  substance, 
i.e.  the  weakest  solution  that  can  be  appreciated  as  taste  in  general  or  as  a 
specific  taste.  It  should  be  noted  that  with  increased  concentration  of  the 
solutions  of  some  substances  the  quality  of  the  taste  alters  as  well  ae  its 
intensity. 

In  order  to  control  the  veracity  of  the  subject's  judgments,  and  to  teat  his 
attentioi^  pure  distilled  water  can  be  used  on  the  brush  at  the  outset  or 
occaBioQally  during  the  experiment 

PhyBiolc^ical  inveetigation  confirms  our  daily  experience  that 
the  tongue  is  the  principal  organ  of  taste  sensibility,  but  other 
areas,  even  beyond  the  oral  cavity,  are  capable  of  perceiving  taste. 
In  children,  as  we  have  seen,  the  central  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  J8  gUBtatory,  but  ceases  to  be  so  after  a  certain  a^e :  we 
must  now  discuss  the  locahsation  of  the  taste  sense  in  aduJts,  on 
whom  it  has  been  studied  more  accurately. 

Every  one  admits,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  histology, 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  gums,  inner  surface  of  the 
cheek,  hard  palate,  lower  surface  of  the  tongue  and  central  part 
of  the  dorsum  are  insensitive  to  taste.  The  evidence  is  less 
positive  in  regard  to  the  tonsils  and  anterior  and  posterior  piUars 
of  the  fauces,  in  which  there  are  marked  individual  differences. 
According  to  Hanig  these  regions  are  sensitive  to  taste  stimuli ; 
according  to  Kiesow  they  are  usually  insensitive,  particularly  the 
posterior  pillarB.  As  regards  the  uvula  the  results  were  con- 
tradictory, owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  solutions  diffuse. 
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The  liis&jvciy  iviVnvd  u»  aK>ve~  of  lAste-lniiis  on  iht'  loflOT 
surtao  "f  ibe  hcnuui  e[':j!o;iJs  (Tenvu'v— «ii<l  on  the  linjrual 
surface  \'i  t^.i<  or^xn  in  the  fuetos,  and  in  on*>  cas^  in  «  siilijivt 
nineDecn  jieare  <^d  'Kie^ow'',  and  in  the  inui.viis  mt'inhrano  of 
the  UTienoid  caitiWe  <>f  the  laryni  ^Davis) — is  snrpriainj;.  and 
these  re^oos  were  also  foand  to  W  sensiti\'e  to  diflen'nt  sa)iid 
sabsiances  'Gonchan,  Ijmgendorff  and  Michelsoii  KU-sowX  The 
cignitieance  of  ibis  fact  is  nut  yet  known.  According  to  Kiesow 
ihese  most  be  phylogenetic  restiges,  ptwsihly  still  capable  of 
fanction,  and  coiioerned  in  the  reflex  coufihing  when  ^apid  sub- 
stances enter  the  larrns :  according  to  fwaardeiuaker  these 
regions  may  possess  gustatory  sensations  to  gases,  the  ao-oalled 
o^al  taste — but  on  this  point  £iesow  espreases  himself  with 
reserre.  That  this  effect,  perceived  on  inhaling  gases,  cannot  bt* 
referred  to  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  nose  swins  positively 
proved  by  the  careful  investigationa  of  BoUett. 

Although  it  is  the  principal  seat  of  taste  the  tongue  is  incapable 
of  perceiving  flavours  at  all  points  of  its  surface.  The  n^OH  of 
the  circumvallate  papillae  is  very  sensitive,  and  from  this  region 
the  gustatory  area  extends  along  the  margins  of  the  organ  to  the  tip. 
Beyond  the  lingual  V  the  individual  variations  in  the  diatrihu- 
tioQ  of  the  end-^ivans  of  taste  are  remarkable,  not  only  as  regards 
their  anatomical  hxtalisation,  but  also  in  the  quality  of  the  taatt^s 
perceived. 

In  adults  a  tai^  oval  area  in  the  most  central  part  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  some  3  cm.  wide  and  of  variable  length,  is 
insensitive  to  taate. 

The  statements  refer  to  taste  sensibility  in  general ;  but  the 
capacity  of  perceiving  the  quality  of  tastes  does  not  eeem  to  \w 
diatributed  equally  over  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  This  fact, 
already  known  to  the  earlier  observers  (Horn  1825,  Guyot  and 
Admirauld  1830),  was  subsequently  confirmed  and  better  defied 
by  other  workers  The  differences  are  particularly  conspiouous 
when  the  base  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  are  examined  aci^rattily. 
Thna,  according  to  Kouget,  sodium  chloride,  which  has  a  purely 
saline  taste  on  the  front  of  the  tongue,  is  slightly  bitter  if  applit^l 
to  the  V ,  and  the  same  is  true  of  nitrate  and  acetate  of  potassium. 
According  to  Lussana,  potassium  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate 
have  a  saltish  taste  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue :  while  the  former  is 
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sweetish,  the  latter  is  bitter  a.t  the  base ;  alum,  od  the  contrary, 
is  acid  at  the  tip  and  sweet  at  the  base.  The  number  of  substances 
that  taste  differently  at  the  two  ends  of  the  tongue  are  continually 
being  added  to.  Bromo-saccharine  (Howell  and  Kastel),  which 
tastes  sweet  at  the  apex  and  bitter  at  the  base,  is  typical.  The  tip 
of  the  tongue  is,  however,  able  to  perceive  the  bitter  taste  of 
quinine  and  of  many  other  substances.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  every  part  of  the  toi^e  that  is  provided  with 
taste-huds  can  distinguish  the  primitive  qualities  of  taste ;  but 
there  are  distinct  differences  in  sensibility  between  the  different 
points  of  the  tongue. 

The  latency  of  sensations  to  various  tastes  is  also  different  at 
the  apex  and  the  base.  This  fact,  demonstrated  by  v.  Vintsehgau 
and  Honigschmied,  was  confirmed  by  others,  as  shown  by  the 
following  ^ble : — 

<:li]aridf.  Sutiu'.  Quinine. 

Tip  of  the  tongue  .    0-697  0752  0993 

Bom  of  the  tosgiie     .  .    0-D34  0-552  0-501 

The  dissimilar  capacity  of  the  base  and  the  apex  of  the  tongue  in 
appreciating  tastes  has  been  referred  to  the  different  origius  of 
the  nerves  that  supply  these  regions,  but  although  the  lingual 
nerve  ramifies  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal in  the  base,  the  gustatory  fibres  of  the  lingual  probably 
come  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  (Vol.  III.  pp.  401-5),  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  these  differences  are  accouuted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the'  specific  organs  for  the  several  tastes  are  unequally 
distributed  over  the  different  gustatory  regions  of  the  tongue. '.  *"~ 
Kiesow,  by  an  exact  method,  obtained  the  following  reaction 
times  for  the  tip  of  the  tongue  alone : — 

Sodium  chloride 0-30S 

Sugar 0-446 

Hydrochloric  acid 0-636 

Quinine 1-082 

He  points  out  that  these  values  agree  perfectly  with  the  general 
tact  already  established  by  Schirmer,  that  in  a  mixture  of  the  four 
sapid  substances  applied  to  the  tongue  salt  is  appreciated  first, 
then  sweet,  thirdly  acid,  and  lastly  bitter. 

According  to  Schreiber  (1892)  the  insensitive  central  area  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  varies  in  extent  according  as  sweet,  acid, 
salt  or  bitter  substances  are  employed.  As  shown  by  the  diagram 
{Fig.  60)  the  area  insensitive  to  acid  is  the  smallest,  to  bitter  the 
most  extended.  The  area  tliat  is  insensitive  to  acid  is  insensitive 
also  to  almost  all  other  tastes.  But  we  must  not  assume  this  to 
be  a  general  rule ;  without  criticising  the  method  employed   by 
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Schreiber,  we  must  remember  that  his  results  were  obtained  from 
ODB  indiTidual  only.  According  to  v.  Vintachgau  and  others,  the 
four  qualities  of  taste  cannot  be  distinguished  equally  well  by  all 
persons  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Some  find  difficulty  in  dis- 
tingaishii^  the  different  tastes;  others  can  only  discriminate 
between  certain  of  them ;  in  others  again  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
ioBenaitive  to  all  tastes.  At  the  base,  on  the  contrary,  every 
one  ie  normally  able  to  distinguish  the  primitive  qualities  of 
taste. 

The  methodical  exploration  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  tongue 
made  by  Kiesow  (1894)  in  Wundt's  laboratory  altered  the  some* 
what  VE^e  and  uncertain  ideas  that  prevailed  on  this  subject. 
According  to  Eiesow  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
is  most  sensitive  to  sweet  tastes,  acid  is 
best  perceived  at  the  sides,  bitter  at  the 
base,  while  the  sensibihty  to  salt  is  approxi- 
mately equal   over   the   whole  gustatory 
surface,  though  somewhat  less  at  the  base 
than  at  the  apex  and  sides.   Eiesow  further 
establiahed  that  sensibility  to  salt  is  practi- 
cally the  same  in  different  individuals,  and 
that  where  individual    differences    occur 
they  are  insignificant 

The  portion  of  Kiesow's  work  that  bears 
on  our  present  subject  was  resumed  by  ' 
Hiinig(1911).  While  Kiesow  had  confined 
himself  to  determining  the  sensibility  of 
the  different  lingual  gustatory  regions  on 
the  tongue,  H^nig,  continuing  this  research, 
established  isogustaiory  zones  with  parallel 
margins,  which  he  terms  iiochymta  for  the 
whole  gustatory  area,  and  carefully  in- 
vestigated the  exact  Uminal  value  of  the  sensory  points  in  each 
zone.  The  different  sensibility  to  the  four  primitive  tastes  in  the 
different  gustatory  regions  of  the  tongue  is  shown  in  different 
colours  in  Fig.  61.  A  glance  at  Hanig's  diagram  brings  out  tlie 
following  important  facts,  which,  on  the  whole,  confirm  those  dis- 
covered Dy  Kiesow ; — 

(a)  Sensibility  to  sweet  is  greatest  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
least  at  the  base.  Sensibility  to  this  taste  diminishes  not  only 
from  the  tip  along  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  but  also  centripetally 
from  the  periphery  towards  the  oval  central  zone,  which  is  in- 
Bemitive  to  taste. 

(&)  The  maximal  sensibihty  to  hitter  lies  in  the  region  of  the 
circnmvallate  papillae,  its  minimum  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
at  the  neighbouring  portions  of  its  edge.  The  capacity  of  per- 
ceiving this  taste  diminishes  rapidly  at  first  from  the  base  to  the 
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tip,  afterwards  more  slowly,  while  there  is  a  gradual  diminution 
from  without  iBwards. 

(c)  Sensibility  to  add  is  maximal  in  the  median  part  of  the 
border  of  the  tongue,  and  diminishes  towards  both  base  and  apex, 
and  from  without  inwards  towards  the  central  anaesthetic  zone. 

{d)  Sensibility  to  soli  is  maximal  at  the  apex  and  margin  of 
the  tongue,  minimal  at  the  base.  From  both  the  apex  and  the 
base  it  remains  approximately  constant  op  to  the  anaesthetic 
region,  and  only  diminishes  perceptibly  in  the  lateral  portions. 

These  conclusions,  at  least  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  general 
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topography  of  the  taste  sense  in  the  tongue,  are  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  they  agree  essentially  with  the  early  observationa  of 
Guzot  and  Admirauld  (1830),  and  of  Stich  and  Klantsch  (1858), 
as  well  as  those  obtained  by  Rosenthal  (1860)  and  Neumann 
(1864)  with  galvanic  stimulation. 

In  infants,  as  has  been  said,  the  whole  surface  of  the  tongue 
is  sensitive  to  taste,  and  has  no  anaesthetic  zone  such  as  is  con- 
stantly present  in  adults.  To  account  for  the  change,  Kiesow 
assumes  that  in  adults  it  is  more  necessary  to  have  the  control  of 
taste  in  the  marginal  portion  of  the  torjgue  which  is  nearer  the 
teeth,  the  instruments  of  mastication,  while  the  sensibility  of  the 
central  area  of  the  tongue  in  early  life  is  coirelatod  with    the 
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reqairemetits  of  aucking  and  of  liquid  alimentation  in  general 
Moreorer,  the  penetration  of  liquids  into  the  pores  of  the  taste- 
bads  is  facilitated  in  adolts  by  the  mechanical  compression  of  the 
toi^ue  gainst  the  teeth  and  jawa 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  different  distribution  of  specific 
seDBibihty  for  the  four; primitive  tastes?  No  definite  answer  to 
this  is  possible.  Eiesow,  however,  assuming  a  hereditary  tendency, 
holds  that  the  taste  oi^ans  found  in  the  tongue  are  specially 
adapted  to  external  stimuli.  He  notes  the  tendency  to  keep 
sabetances  that  have  a  pleasant  taste  longer  in  the  mouth  than 
those  which  give  a  disagreeable  sensation,  the  latter  beii^  either 
spat  ont  at  once  or  swallowed  quickly.  Kiesow  attributes  the 
small  difference  in  the  sensibility  to  salt  of  differeut  parts  of  the 
toi^ue  in  most  individuals  to  the  fact  that  the  saliva  of  the  oral 
cavity,  at  least  of  its  anterior  part,  is  approximately  equally 
distributed  and  everywhere  has  the  same  content  of  salt.  It 
Bhoold  also  be  noted  that  Wundt  sees  a  close  relation  between 
these  facts  and  certain  mimic  ikcial  movements. 

IIL  An  exact  distinction  and  classification  of  the  qualitative 
differences  of  tastes,  i.e.  the  qualities  of  the  specific  gustatory 
sensations  excited  by  sapid  substances  in  the  peripheral  organs  of 
taste,  is  only  possible  by  the  sensorial  method — that  is,  by  sub- 
jective appreciation  of  the  fundamental  or  specific  differences  in 
the  different  sensations  of  taste.  As  we  are  almost  completely 
ignorant  of  the  chemical  or  physical  properties  which  enable 
certain  substances  to  excite  the  peripheral  organs  of  taste,  we 
cannot  base  any  classification  upon  them. 

In  daily  liJfe  we  make  a  distinction  between  the  sapid  eub- 
stances,  based  on  the  affective  impression  they  make  upon  us  rather 
than  on  the  quaUty  of  their  tastes :  thus  we  discriminate  between 
agreeable,  indifferent,  insipid,  and  dis^eeable  tastes.  Agreeable 
and  dist^reeable  snbstances  excite  different  expressional  move- 
ments of  the  facial  muscles;  indifferent  and  insipid  substances 
produce  no  facial  movements,  or  at  most  arouse  an  expression  of 
uidifierence  or  slight  disgust.  These  reactions  may  be  considered 
as  instinctive  reflexes,  because  they  are  involuntary;  they  were 
even  noted  by  Sternberg  in  an  anencephahc  foetus. 

By  means  of  these  expressional  reactions  it  is  possible  even  in 
babies  of  a  few  months  old  and  in  many  animals  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  sensations  aroused  by  different  tastes  in  the 
mouth.  A  8Weet_  taste  always  gives  them  a  pleasurable  sensation, 
even  when  it  is  in  excess.  Other  subatancea,  on  the  contrary, 
give  a  disagreeable  sensation  in  concentrated  solutions,  or  are 
indifferent  if  very  dilute.  In  the  first  case  the  reaction  is  a 
movement  of  sucking  or  licking ;  in  the  second  there  are  efforts 
at  repulsion  and  evidences  of  displeasure  or  disgust. 

In  adults  there  is  less  predilection  for  sweet  things,  and  a 
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tendency  develops  to  find  pleaBure  in  many  other  simple  or 
compound  taatea,  acid,  bitter,  or  salt,  so  long  as  they  are  in  weak 
or  moderately  concentrated  solutiona  But  the  more  or  less 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  character  of  different  flavours  varies 
according  to  the  individual,  and  is  in  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
nocuous  or  innocuous  effects  of  the  various  foods.  The  proverb 
that  "  what  is  good  to  eat  can  do  no  harm  "  only  holds  for  those 
food-Btu£Fs  that  have  already  been  physiologically  selected. 

The  affective  tone  concomitant  with  the  taste  sensations  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  &om  those  qualities  of  taste  which  we 
perceive  as  a  property  of  extraneous  substances  by  which  the 
gustatory  surface  is  Hpeoifioally  stimulated. 

.  In  addition  to  the  four  primitive  tastes  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing— sweet,  bitter,  acid,  salt — we  commonly  speak  of  a  great 
many  other  tastes  by  specific  names, «.jr.  alkaline,  metallic,  astringent, 
acrid,  sharp,  aromatic,  alcoholic,  fatty,  slimy,  dry,  eta.  Most  of 
these  tastes,  however,  are  found  on  physiological  analyEds  to  be 
compound,  t.e.  they  consist  of  several  elementary  constituents,  in 
which  the  sensations  of  taste  are  mingled  with  olfactory  sensations, 
and  with  the  tactile,  thermal,  and  pain  sensations  which  are  well 
developed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Chevreul  (1824)  first  noticed  the  ease  with  which  gustatory 
sensations  become  associated  with  tactile  and  olfactory  sensations, 
owii^  to  the  great  delicacy  of  tactile  sensibility  in  the  tongue 
and  the  acute  olfactory  sensibiUty  of  the  adjacent  nasal  mucous 
membrana  Few  substances  are  indifferent  to  the  tactile  and 
thermal,  sensory  nerve-endings  of  the  tongue,  and  so  entirely 
destitute  of  oll'actory  properties  as  to  be  unappreciable  by  smell 

Physiological  analysis  enables  us  clearly  to  distinguish  the 
purely  elementary  qualities  of  taste  in  the  innumerable  gastro- 
nomic flavours. 

It  is  easy  to  separate  smell  from  taste ;  if  the  nostrils  are 
closed,  the  aromatic,  alcoholic,  or  n&useous  flavours  disappear. 
The  same  occurs  when  olfactory  sensibility  is  abolished  by  a 
violent  cold.  In  making  a  methodical  experiment  it  is  well  to 
blindfold  the  subject  as  well  as  to  close  his  nose,  to  avoid  visual 
suggestion.  It  is  then  impossible  by  taste  alone  to  distinguish  the 
aromas  of  different  winea,  of  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  oil  and  butter, 
various  kinds  of  meat  (Wing,  Longet,  B^olard),the  alkaloids,  such 
as  aconitine  and  nicotine  (Riohet  and  Gley),  etc.  But  even  after 
absolute  exclusion  of  smell  the  perception  of  the  four  tastes 
known  as  primitive,  i.e.  sweet,  bitter,  acid,  salt,  remains  un- 
changed. 

The  devices  for  separating  thermal,  tactile,  and  pain  sensations 
from  those  which  are  purely  gustatory  are  more  elaborate.  To 
exclude  complication  by  thermal  sensations,  which  introduce  a 
character  of  hot  or  cold,  it  suffices  to  warm  the  test  solution  to 
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body  temperature.  Tactile  Beusibility  can  be  excluded  by  apply- 
ing the  substance  in  solution  not  as  a  solid  or  powder,  bo  as  to 
avoid  any  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  touch  spots.  To 
distinguish  the  sensations  excited  through  the  pain  organs  from 
taste,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  effect  of  the  solutions  on 
those  parts  of  the  oral  cavity  that  have  and  have  not  taste-buds — 
the  latter  being  the  inferior  surfoce  of  the  tongue,  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gums,  cheeks,  bard  palate,  and  centre  of  the 
tongue.  By  this  means  it  is  found  that  the  attributes  sharp, 
astringent,  oily,  dry,  etc.,  as  applied  to  tastes,  are  due  exclusively 
to  the  general  sensibility  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  particu- 
larly t^t  of  the  tongue.  All  these  sensory  attributes  are  in  fact 
produced  when  the  teat  solutions  are  applied  to  the  mucous  sur- 
foces  that  are  destitute  of  taste-buds,  but  no  pure  gustatory  sensa- 
tions (sweet,  sour,  bitter,  salt)  are  thus  excited. 

Zenneck  (1839)  only  admitted  twoqualities  of  purely  gustatory 
sensation,  sweet  and  bitter.  Valentin  (1848)  maintained  the 
same.  More  recently  (1883),  M.  Duval  went  even  further,  and 
asserted  that  taste  sensibility  was  intermediate  between  common 
sensibility  and  specific  sensibility,  and  that  many  sensations 
aroused  on  the  tongue  might  equally  be  evoked  from  other  mucous 
membranes  and  on  certain  parts  of  the  skin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  careful  observations  of  Stich  (1857) 
showed  that  the  acid  taste  is  not  diffused  over  the  whole  ctf  the 
baccal  mucosa,  but  only  when  there  are  taste  papillae.  Schiff 
(1867),  again,  found  that  where  the  epidermis  bad  been  removed 
by  a  blister,  the  application  of  solution  of  sugar,  quinine  sulphate, 
or  citric  acid  gave  rise  to  different  sensations  which  bore  no 
resemblance  to  taste.  He  also  found  that  any  highly  diluted  acid 
wMoh  produced  no  sensation  on  the  non-gustatory  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  was  clearly  perceived  in  the  gustatory 
parts  of  the  tongue.  Fick  (1864),  on  the  contrary,  showed  that 
acids  only  excite  the  nerves  of  pain  in  concentrated  solutions. 
This  agrees  with  v.  Vintschgau's  observations  of  1880,  that  salt 
solutions,  sodium  and  ammonium  chloride,  and  potassium  iodide 
could  only  act  on  the  non-gustatory  mucosa  in  concentrated 
solutions,  while  in  dilute  solutions  they  are  perceived  solely  in  the 
taste  area.  Kiesow  (1894)  showed  that  not  only  salt  and  acid,  but 
sweet  and  bitter  as  well,  are  accompanied  by  tactile  sensations, 
which  in  the  highest  degree  of  sweetness  may  Income  very 
intense. 

From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  acid  and  salt,  as  well  as 
sweet  and  bitter,  are  true  tastes.  Nevertheless,  Eouget  (1875) 
and  lannegrace  (1878)  admitted  sweet  and  bitter  alone  to  be  true 
tastes,  and  held  that  acid  and  salt  were  pseudo-tastes  or  chemical 
taste  sensations.  This  refinement,  however,  has  no  real  foundation. 
In  fact,  these  authors  themselves  recognised  that "  dilute  solutions 
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of  acid  or  salt  applied  to  tbe  tongue  produce  Bpeoifio  Bensations 
which  are  oot  aroused  from  any  other  sensory  surface,  and  which 
give  particular  information  about  these  substances  under  the 
^miliar  name  of  acid  or  salt  taste."  This  amounts  to  saying  that 
acid  and  salt  are  true  tastes,  although,  imlike  sweet  and  bitter, 
they  may  be  associated  with  general  sensations  when  not 
sufiBciently  diluted. 

Bain,  Wundt,  and  others  admit  the  alkaline  and  metallic  also 
among  the  true  tastes.  It  was  long  debated  whether  these  two 
tastes  should  be  admitted  among  the  four  generally  recognised  as 
primitive,  or  whether  they  should  be  considered  as  compound 
sensations  due  to  the  admixture  of  several  tastes.  Von  Vintschgau 
recognised  that  the  metallic  taste  e:scited  by  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  tongue  is  very  dii&oult  to  analyse,  and  that  in  alkaline  and 
astringent  tastes  common  sensibility  plays  such  an  important  part 
that  it  is  hard  to  know  if  the  taste  organs  also  are  excited. 
Oehrwall  holds  that  the  alkaline  taste  residts  from  the  combina- 
tion of  many  tastes,  associated  with  sensations  of  contact.  The 
researches  of  Kiesow  and  Hober  led  these  authors  also  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  alkaline  and  metallic  tastes  depend  on  the  associa- 
tion of  several  primitive  gustatory  sensations;  that  acid  and 
sweet  are  components  in  a  metallic  taste ;  and  that  in  an  alkahne 
the  general  sensibility  components  are  associated  sometimes  with 
bitter,  sometimes  with  sweet. 

Yon  Prey  assumed  that  alkaline  and  metaUic  tastes  are  mised 
sensations  with  an  olfactory  component.  Herlitzka  showed  that 
the  so-called  metallic  taste  is  neither  a  gustatory  nor  a  mixed 
sensation,  but  purely  olfactory.  More  recently  v.  Frey  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  alkaline  taste. 

Henle  distinguished  as  insipid  tastes  the  impressions  produced 
by  solutions  that  are  poorer  in  salt  than  the  saliva.  The  taste 
organs  are  so  accustomed  to  the  action  of  the  buccal  secretions  that 
the  latter  are  quite  indifferent,  as  regards  taste.  But  directly  the 
concentration  of  these  fluids  is  lowered,  we  become  aware  of  a  faint 
or  indefinite  sensation  commonly  known  as  insipid.  A  typical 
illustration  of  this  is  the  sensation  produced  by  distilled  water, 
which  is  deprived  of  carbonic  acid.  According  to  Kiesow,  a  very 
dilute  alkali  also  has  an  insipid  taste,  and  a  much  diluted  mixture 
of  salt  and  sugar  is  insipid. 

In  conclusion,  the  usually  recognised  qualities  of  taste  are 
reduced  to  four ;  sweet,  bitter,  acid,  salt.  These  are  primitive  or 
elementary  tastes,  because  they  cannot  be  further  analysed.  If 
we  make  of  substances  belonging  to  each  of  these  four  groups 
solutions  that  will  arouse  equal  sensations,  we  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  sensations  aroused,  e.g.  by  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
sulphuric,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acid.  The  same  applies  to  the 
bitter  substances,  e.g.  strychnine,  quinine,  digitaline,  morpliine. 
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idcrio  acid,  as  also  to  sweet  solutions,  as  sugar,  glucose,  sud 
kctoee. 

ry.  The  relations  between  the  nature  of  adequate  thermal, 
tactile,  auditory,  and  visual  stimuli  and  the  quality  of  the 
sensations  aroused  in  consoiousness  are  well  known,  but  the  same 
caunot  be  said  of  the  chemical  senses,  taste  and  smell,  since  we  do 
not  yet  know  in  what  chemical  property  the  capacity  of  certain 
sntetauoea  to  act  as  adequate  stimuli  for  taste  or  smell  consists. 
We  only  know  a  few  of  the  conditions  that  determine  the  taste 
and  odour  of  a  substance.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  sapid 
sabetances  are  adequate  taste  stimuH  only  when  in  a  state  of 
solution.  Formerly,  however,  it  was  believed  that  gases  were  also 
capable  of  directly  stimulating  the  organs  of  taste  (Joh.  Mitller, 
Stich).  Carbonic  acid  has  a  distinctly  sour  taste;  chloroform, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  nitrous  oxide  are  sweetish ;  aldehyde 
and  ether  vapour  are  slightly  bitter ;  acetic  acid  vapour  is  strongly 
acid,  and  on  excluding  smell  cannot  be  distinguished  from  some  of 
the  mineral  acids.  These  tastes  are  distinctly  perceptible,  even 
when  the  substances  are  brought  in  the  form  of  gas  into  direct 
contact  with  the  tongue  after  drying  it  carefully,  and  closing 
the  nostrils. 

The  direct  action  of  gases  was  disproved  (Valentin,  von 
Vintscfagau)  by  the  fact  that  gases,  before  coming  into  contact 
with  the  specific  taste-endings,  are  necessarily  dissolved  in  the 
fluids  which  fill  the  pores  of  the  taste-buds.  It  is  consequently 
indisputable  that  substance?,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous, 
must,  in  order  to  affect  the  peripheral  oi^ns  of  taste,  be  in  the 
form  of  solutions,  or  be  dissolved  in  the  oral  secretions.  Solubility 
in  the  oral  secretions,  at  least  to  a  minimal  extent,  is  therefore  an 
indispensable  condition  of  gustatory  stimiili 

Compounds  of  the  different  metals,  at  the  surface  of  which 
there  is  a  difference  in  electrical  potential,  and  which  on  contact 
with  the  tongue  may  give  rise  to  electrical  excitation  of  the  taste- 
organs,  form  an  apparent  exception  to  this  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  solubility  alone  is  not  sufGcient  to  enable 
a  substance  to  excite  sensations  of  taste.  Some  gases,  e.g.  oxj^en, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  never  arouse  sensations  of  taste,  though 
soluble  in  the  orol  secretions  and  absorbable.  The  same  holds  for 
distilled  water,  after  carefully  cleansing  the  mouth  from  the  food 
reudues  and  sapid  substances  mingled  with  the  saliva.  It  is  more 
Bnrprisii^  that  chloride  or  sublimate  of  mercury,  to  which 
individu^  tissues  are  certainly  not  indifferent,  has  do  taste  in 
certain  concentrations  (Sternberg). 

According  to  Graham  sapid  substances  belong  to  the  category 
of  crygtalloids,  while  colloids  are  tasteless.  Although  it  is  not  easy 
to  control  the  absolute  value  of  this  statement,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  colloids  in  the  pure  state,  and  to  the  fact 
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that  they  become  altered  and  decompoeed  on  contact  with  the 
buccal  Becretions,  the  difference  in  the  two  classee  of  substances 
nevertheless  indicates  that  to  be  capable  of  stimulating  the  organs 
of  taste,  all  substances  must  be  in  a  state  of  true  and  perfect 
solution ;  colloids  only  form  pseudo-solutions,  and  exist  in  fluids 
in  the  form  of  groups  of  several  molecules.  As  all  food-stuffs 
except  the  sugars  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  quite 
devoid  of  taste,  it  follows  that  the  gustatory  characters  by  which 
we  are  able  to  recognise  food-stuffs  in  general  (proteins,  colloidal 
starches,  fats)  depend  on  the  minute  traces  of  soluble  crystalloid 
and  volatile  substances  mixed  with  them. 

In  order  that  the  substances  dissolved  in  water  may  come  into 
contact  with  the  nerve-endings  of  the  taste-cells,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  first  diffuse  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pores 
of  the  taste-buds ;  this  causes  a  certain  delay  in  their  chemical 
action,  and  possibly  a  certain  temporary  separation  of  the  actdve 
components  of  the  solution,  if  the  rate  of  diffusion  differs. 

The  taste  papillae  are  so  arranged  that  all  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  oral  cavity  in  sufficient  amount  must  come  into 
contact  with  them.  The  roughness  of  the  lingual  surface  owing 
to  the  projection  of  the  papillae,  and  the  numerous  interpapillary 
depressions,  are  conditions  that  promote  the  retention  of  the  solid 
and  Uquid  particles  in  the  interpapillary  spaces  and  the  diffusion 
of  the  dissolved  substances  to  the  gustatory  pores. 

The  movements  of  the  tongue  increase  the  surface  of  contact 
between  the  ot^n  of  taste  and  the  contente  of  the  mouth.  Fick 
held  that  these  movements  increased  the  excitabihty  of  the 
gustatory  nerve-endings  by  mechanically  stimulating  the  or^ns 
of  taste.  He  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  substances  applied 
to  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  when  it  is  stationary  are  scarcely 
perceived  or  not  at  all.  But  the  subsequent  researches  of  Oehrwall 
and  others  disproved  this  statement  and  showed  that  the  lingual 
movements  merely  increase  the  surface  of  contact  between  the 
active  substance  and  the  sense  organs.  At  most  it  may  be  said 
that  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate  facilitates 
the  penetration  of  the  fluids  into  the  interpapillary  spaces. 

The  sahvation  of  the  bolus,  for  reasons  that  can  readily  be 
appreciated,  faciUtates  the  solution,  diffusion,  and  perception  of 
the  flavours  of  solid  and  semi-fluid  substances.  The  secretion  of 
the  saUvary  glands  and  of  serous  glands  that  open  into  the  fosaae 
of  the  circumvallate  papillae  also  exert  a  protective  function  upon 
the  gustatory  organs,  because  in  the  case  of  unduly  strong  tastes 
there  is  a  reflex  stream  of  buccal  secretion  which  diminishes  their 
action  on  the  specific  nerve-endings. 

Haller  assumed  an  erection  of  the  lingual  papillae  in  gustatory 
activity,  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  observations  of  Bidder  and 
Oehrwall. 
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V.  Wliat  is  the  physical  or  chemical  property  that  confera 
upon  certain  bodies  tlie  capacity  of  stimolating  the  taste  oi^db  ? 
Why  do  Bome  of  them  arouse  a  sensation  of  sweet,  others  of 
bitter,  others  of  ncid,  others  lastly  of  salt?  Why  do  other 
autwtances  that  are  equally  soluble  and  difTusible  remain  inert  as 
regards  taste  ?  These  are  the  fundamental  questions  that  arise 
w&Bn  we  attempt  to  determine  the  relations  between  chemical 
structure  and  the  sense  of  taste. 

At  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  discover  a  series  of 
correlationa  between  the  chemical  composition  of  bodies  and  their 
taste.  Almost  all  acids  have  a  sour  tast«,  many  salts  a  salt  taste, 
a  large  number  of  alkaloids  are  bitter,  many  carbohydrates  are 
sweet  It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  tliat  some  of  the 
properties  which  enable  us  to  classify  these  substances  into 
defiiiite  and  distinct  chemical  groups  represent  the  cause  or 
constitute  the  origin  of  their  respective  flavours.  But  this 
correlation  is  more  apparent  than  real,  because  not  all  compounds 
chemically  known  as  acids  give  an  acid  taste,  not  all  salts  a  salt 
taste,  not  all  alkaloids  are  bitter,  nor  are  all  sugars  sweet.  There 
are  bodies  of  very  different  constitution  from  the  sugars  which 
arouse  a  sensation  of  sweetness,  such  as  the  glucosides,  saccharine, 
chloroform,  and  certain  mineral  salts,  as  lead  acetate  and  salts  of 
beryllium.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
sugar,  d-mannose,  has  a  bitter  taste,  while  many  other  mineral 
and  organic  substance  of  varying  chemical  composition  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  alkaloids  have  the  same  bitter  taste.  Lastly, 
there  are  compounds  of  closely  allied  chemical  composition,  with 
different  tastes.  Such  are  the  two  asparagines  (Fiuttl),  of  which  the 
dextro-rotatory  Is  sweet,  and  the  laevo-rotatory  tasteless,  although 
they  do  not  differ  chemically,  but  only  in  their  optical  properties. 
These  enigmatical  facts  have  so  far  received  no  interpretation. 

The  first  advance  in  the  correlation  of  chemical  structure  and 
taste  was  made  by  the  researches  of  Gley  and  Klchet  (1885),  who 
compared  the  liminal  values,  as  taste  stimuli,  of  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides  of  different  alkaline  metals — lithium,  sodium, 
potassium,  rubidium — the  atomic  weights  of  which  differ  In  the 
relations  of  7,  23,  39,  87,  although  their  chemical  properties  are 
very  similar.  They  found  that  equimolecular  solutions  were 
required  for  liminal  excitation  of  the  taste  organs,  i.e.  such  as 
contained  approximately  the  same  number  of  molecules  of  the 
twelve  different  alkaline  salts,  whatever  the  absolute  weight  of 
these  molecules.  Hence,  according  to  Gley  and  Richet,  it  Is 
legitimate  to  conclude  that  their  physiological  action  on  the 
organs  of  taste  is  a  chemical  effect,  because  it  takes  place  according 
to  the  laws  of  ordinary  chemical  action. 

Another  interesting  series  of  researches  into  the  gustatory 
property  of  acids   was   made   by  Corin  (1888).      He   employed 
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equimolecular  solutions  of  a  great  number  of  acids  with  the  object 
of  determining  whether  the  inteneitf  of  the  respective  tastes  is  in 
any  relation  with  their  acidity  in  a  chemical  sense,  that  is  with 
the  amount  of  soda  they  are  capable  of  neutralising.  By  patient 
research  be  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  acidity  of  difTerent 
equimolecular  solutions  of  acids  is  so  mnoh  the  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  their  molecular  we^ht  is  lower,  and  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  intensity  of  the  acid  taste  of  a  molecule  of  any  acid 
<&pends  on  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  the  acid  hydrogen 
(i.e.  that  which  can  be  replaced  by  a  metal)  contained  in  the 
molecule  and  the  weight  of  that  molecule. 

Another  important  question  was  attacked  by  Hober  and 
Kiesow  (1898);  do  substances  soluble  in  water,  or  of  which  the 
molecules  are  capable  of  ionisation  (electrolytes),  owe  their  taste 
to  the  free  ions  or  to  the  molecules  that  are  not  dissociated, 
i.e.  are  electrically  inactive  ?  Can  free  ions  of  different  kinds 
give  rise  to  different  sensations  of  taste  when  they  act  on  the 
gustatory  organs  ?  All  these  possibilitiefl  seem  probable  in  view 
of  the  fact  discovered  by  Hiiber  and  Kiesow,  that  a  single  salt 
solution  may  give  rise  to  a  whole  series  of  gustatory  sensations 
which  differ  not  only  in  strength  but  also  in  quahty. 

We  know  by  the  laws  that  govern  the  dissolution  or  dissocia- 
tion of  salts  that  in  solutions  of  minimal  to  medium  concentra- 
tion the  cleavage  of  the  molecules  into  kations  and  anions, 
respectively,  is  complete,  and  that  it  is  only  in  more  concentrated 
solutions  that  non- dissociated  electrically  inactive  molecules 
are  present.  Hober  and  Kiesow  studied  the  taste  of  certain 
sahne  solutions  in  relation  to  the  difTerent  degrees  of  their 
ionisation,  and  recognised  that  the  taste  sensation  aroused  as  a 
whole  by  the  solution  of  an  electrolyte  (or  ionisable  salt)  is  the 
resultant  of  a  certain  number  of  difTerent  elementary  taste 
sensations,  which  are  severally  excited  by  the  ions. 

Highly  dilute  solutions  of  alkahs  which  are  completely  or 
almost  completely  dissociated  have  a  sweet  taste ;  in  stronger 
concentration  they  have  a  characteristic  soapy  taste,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  unsplit  molecules. 

The  salt  taste  of  a  series  of  salts  (NaCl,  KOI,  MgCL, 
CCH3)NH|,C1,  (CjHJNHsCl,  NaBr,,  Nal,  KjSO^  NajSO,)  is  due 
to  the  anions  set  free  by  the  dissociation  of  the  mdecules.  In 
other  salts,  on  the  contrary,  the  efTect  of  the  kations  predomi- 
nates, and  there  is  no  salt  taste.  This  is  the  case  with  the  salts 
of  magnesium,  which  are  bitter,  and  the  salts  of  beryllium,  which 
are  sweet. 

The  work  of  Hober  and  Kiesow  thus  shows  that  three  of 
the  primitive  qualities  of  taste,  salt,  sweet,  and  bitter,  can  be 
produced  by  the  free  ions.  Ab  Eichard  also  showed  that  acidity 
is  excited  by  hydrogen  ions,  we  may  conclude  that  all  four 
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elementary  qualities  of  taste  can  be  elicited  by  the  action  of  the 
ions  on  the  goatatory  nerve-endingB.  Hiiber  and  Kiesow  believed 
that  hj  comparing  the  tastea  of  the  solutions  of  a  great  number 
of  electrolytes  the  taste  of  many  kinds  of  ions  and  molecules 
could  be  detennined.  But  this  would  not  explain  the  origin  of 
the  different  qualities  of  taste,  becauBe  nothing  is  known  about 
the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  peripheral  taste  organs  on  which 
sapid  substances  act.  Still  it  is  shown  by  the  work  of  these 
authors  that  the  compound  taste  of  many  substances  results  from 
the  sum  of  the  tastes  of  their  individual  components,  broken  up 
by  the  dissociative  force  of  the  water, 

HerUtzka  arrived  at  somewhat  different  results.  On  examining 
the  taste  of  ovec  seventy  salts  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  taste  of  the  salts  was  due  to  the  free  ions  and  not  to  non- 
dissoeiated  molecules,  and  in  confirming  the  conclusions  of  Bichard 
and  Kahlenberg  that  the  acid  taste  is  due  to  hydrogen  ions,  ,and 
of  Hober  and  Kiesow  that  the  salt  taste  ia  dependent  on  the 
anions,  he  afBrms  that  the  elementary  kations  (excepting,  of 
course,  the  hydrogen  ions)  have  a  sweet  or  bitter  taste,  or  both 
bother.  The  taste  of  a  salt  would  thus  result  from  the  conflict 
between  the  taste  of  the  anions  and  of  the  kations,  some  salts 
having  only  the  taste  of  one,  some  of  the  other,  some  of  both. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  determine  the  relations 
between  different  tastes  and  the  relative  position  of  the  atoms 
and  the  various  groups  of  atoms  in  the  molecule.  We  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Haycraft  (1887).  Sternberg  (1898-1903),  and  HerUtzka 
(1908-9)  for  these  interesting  researches. 

Haycraft  found  that  the  molecular  weight  of  a  substance, 
even  if  it  affects  the  intensity  of  a  taste,  has  do  important 
influence  upon  quality  of  the  taste  sensations.  On  the  contrary, 
the  different  groups  of  Mendel^efTs  system  show  a  marked  agree- 
ment in  their  gustatory  qualities.  The  chlorides  of  the  first 
gioap  (Li,  Na,  £,  Cu,  Bb,  Ag,  Ca,  Au)  all  have  a  salt  taste,  while 
the  sulphates  have  a  bitter-sweet  teste.  The  chlorides  of  the 
second  group  (Mg,  Ca,  Zn,  Sr,  Cd,  Ba)  are  bitter-salt,  except  the 
salte  of  beryllium.  The  chlorides  of  the  seventh  group  (I,  CI,  Cn, 
Br),  again,  have  a  bitter  taste.  Another  feet  discovered  by 
Haycraft  is  that  the  organic  compounds  conteining  the  group 
COOH  have  an  acid  taste;  the  alcohols,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lowest  members  of  the  series,  are  sweet. 

Sternberg,  too,  attempted  to  ascertain  the  relations  between 
given  groups  of  molecules  and  certain  testes.  He  called  these 
groups  sapi/orous,  and  included  in  them  the  groups  OH,  NHj, 
NO^  which  in  various  combinations  of  the  organic  molecules 
have  different  tastes. 

Herlitzka  took  up  the  relations  between  the  taste  of  the  ions 
and  their  position  in  Uendel^efTs  periodic  system,  and  pointed 
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out  that  this  relation,  as  expressed  by  Haycraft,  must  have  been 
different  if  be  had  considered  the  taste  of  the  salt  as  a  whole, 
and  not  that  of  the  kations.  Herlitzba  eiaployed  Bamsay'B 
scheme  to  bring  out  the  relation  between  the  taste  of  the  kations 
and  their  position  in  the  periodic  system.  From  his  researches 
as  a  whole  he  was  led  to  formulate  the  hypothesis  that  the 
excitation  of  the  peripheral  taste  oi^ns  by  means  of  the  salts 
is  produced  (like  the  excitation  of  other  elements  of  the  body) 
by  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  colloids,  with  alteration  of  their 
electrical  potential 

According  to  Herlitzka  the  metalhc  sensation  (metallic  taste, 
more  correcuy  metallic  smell)  is  characteristic  only  of  a  small 
number  of  salts,  all  belonging  to  the  heavy  metals ;  and  that 
only  when  the  metal  is  present  in  the  form  of  elementary  ions, 
never  in  the  form  of  complex  iona  With  some  metals,  moreover, 
the<anetallic  smell  is  perceived  when  they  are  present  in  the  form 
of  a  certain  ion,  but  is  absent  with  forme  of  ions  of  a  ditferent 
valency.  Accordii^  to  this  autlior  the  threshold  of  stimulation 
for  the  metallic  sensation  is  extremely  low,  find  varies  for  the 

different  salts  between  qnnfi  and  g..  ^j.^. ;  their  solutions  not  only 

have  no  taste,  but  many  of  them  do  not  give  the  characteristic 
reaction  of  the  respective  ions.  In  these  the  molecule  is  com- 
pletely dissociated.  For  the  salts  of  the  weak  acids  in  which  the 
process  of  hydrolysis  is  more  active,  the  threshold  is  slightly 
higher. 

The  metalhc  smell  consequently  appears  to  be  a  property  of 
elementary,  dissociated  ions. 

According  to  von  Frey  the  alkaline  taste  (smell)  depends  on 
the  liberation  by  the  alkalis  of  the  voUtlle  toses  (methylamine) 
that  result  from  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  epi- 
thelium from  their  salts. 

YI.  Special  attention  should  he  paid  to  the  fact  that  the 
end-organs  of  taste  differ  specifically  from  the  other  sense  orgaDS 
possessed  by  the  tongue  in  common  with  the  skin,  in  being 
incapable  (so  far  as  is  known)  of  excitation  by  mechanical  and 
thermal  stinmlL  Among  inadequate  stimuli  of  the  taste  sense 
we  need  therefore  only  consider  the  action  of  the  electrical  current. 

Sulzer  (1752)  first  noted  that  on  applying  two  different  metala 
to  the  tongue  a  special  gustatory  sensation  resulted  which  be 
compared  to  the  taste  of  rust.  Volta  (1792)  repeated  Sulzer's 
experiment  without  knowing  of  it,  and  found  that  the  special 
taste  was  due  to  the  passage  of  an  electrical  current;  in  fact 
he  obtained  the  same  effect  on  stimulating  the  tongue  with 
the  current  from  liis  pile.  Volta  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  electricity  acted  directly  upon  the  taste  organ.  A  few  years 
later  Humboldt  (1797)  suggested  that  the  electrical  taste  was 
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due  to  the  products  of  the  chemical  decoropositioa  produced  in 
the  tongue  bj  the  passage  of  the  current.  These  divergent 
opinions  gave  rise  to  two  theories  which  for  a  century  disputed 
the  effects  of  the  electrical  current  on  the  oi^an  of  taste. 

Humboldt's  explanation  assumed  a  more  definite  form  when 
it  became  known  that  the  passage  of  an  electrical  current  through 
a  solution  of  alkaline  salts  (such  as  the  buccal  secretion)  caused 
its  electrical  decomposition,  so  that  acid  was  liberated  at  the 
anode  and  alkali  at  the  kathode.  This  fact  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
explain  why,  on  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  the  part  of  the 
tongue  that  is  supplied  with  gustatory  sensibility,  there  is  an 
acid  taste  on  applying  the  anode  (the  kathode  being  placed  on 
the  neck  or  some  other  part) ;  when  the  kathode  is  applied  to 
the  tongue  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  alkaline  taste. 

But  this  explanation  is  opposed  by  an  ingenious  experiment 
made  by  Volta  and  confirmed  at  a  later  date  (I860)  by  Bosenthal. 
If  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  dipped  into  a  small  tin  vessel  filled  with 
aa  alkaline  solution,  and  held  in  the  moist  hands  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  weak  current,  the  acid  taste  is  equally  perceptible.  If  this 
taste  depended  on  electrolytic  action  it  ought  not  to  appear  under 
these  conditions,  because  the  acid  would  at  once  be  neutralised  by 
the  alkali  in  the  vessel. 

Itoeenthal  adduced  other  experiments  in  support  of  Yolta's 
opinion.  If  two  persons  are  in  circuit  by  means  of  placing  the 
moist  hand  of  one  on  the  positive  pole  and  of  the  other  on  the 
negative  pole  of  an  electric  battery,  and  the  tips  of  their  tongues 
are  brought  into  contact,  the  first  will  be  aware  of  an  acid  taste,  the 
second  of  an  alkaline.  Both  tongues  are  under  identical  conditions, 
heing  separated  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  buccal  secretion,  and  the 
Bole  difference  is  the  direction  of  the  current  passing  through 
them.  How  then  can  there  be  an  alkaline  fluid  on  the  one  side 
and  an  acid  on  the  other  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two 
tongues  ?  Rosenthal  also  experimented  on  the  stimulation  of  the 
tongue  by  an  electrode  formed  of  red  litmus  paper,  which  became 
blue  on  contact  with  the  buccal  fluid,  before  the  passage  of  the 
current.  Daring  the  passage  of  the  current  when  the  paper 
acted  as  anode,  the  subject  perceived  the  characteristic  acid  taste, 
hut  the  paper  did  not  turn  red,  showing  that  no  perceptible 
amount  of  acid  was  liberated  at  the  anode. 

Hermann  objected  to  the  first  two  experiments  that  electrolytic 
decomposition  might  take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  lingual  tissue 
and  not  at  its  surface ;  for  the  third  it  was  remarked  hy  Valentin 
that  the  taste-endings  might  be  more  sensitive  than  litmus 
paper. 

But  there  are  other  points  in  connection  with  the  electrical 
taste  that  claim  attention.  Ritter  (1798)  stated  that  on  passing 
an  electrical    current   for    a    long    time    through    the    tongue. 
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the  electrodes  being  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  and  on 
then  breaking  the  current,  the  original  acid  taste  at  the  anode 
became  first  slightly  bitter  and  then  alkaline,  while  the  alkaline 
taste  at  the  kathode  simultaneously  became  acid. 

These  observations  were  repeated  and  confirmed  with  variations 
by  Hermann  and  Laserstein  (1891),  Shore  (1892),  and  Hoftnann 
and  Bunzel  (1897).  Hermann  and  Laserstein  showed  that  it  is 
not  the  oscillations  in  the  intensity  of  a  constant  current  but  the 
current  itself  which  produces  the  electiical  taste.  The  com- 
paratively weak  effect  of  induced  currents  is  due  to  their  brief 
duration.  On  applying  the  anode  to  the  tongue  there  is  a 
decidedly  acid  taste  during  the  passage  of  the  current ;  on  apply- 
ii^  the  kathode  the  taste  becomes  alkaUna  But  the  acid  taste 
is  more  pronounced  than  the  alkaline,  and  is  not  neutralised  by 
alkaline  fiuids.  On  breaking  a  weak  galvanic  current  there  is  an 
acid  afler-taste  even  when  the  taste  has  been  only  slightly  alkaline 
during  its  passage.     Shore  obtained  similar  results. 

Hofmann  and  Bunzel  stated  that  when  the  kathode  is  applied 
to  the  tongue  there  is  a  burning  sensation  during  the  pass^e 
of  the  current,  accompanied  by  a  bitter  taste;  on  opening  the 
circuit  there  is  a  faint  acido-metaUic  taste,  wUch  is  stronger  in 
proportion  as  the  current  had  lasted  longer. 

According  to  these  authors  the  primary  teste  is  due  to 
electrolysis,  and  the  acid  after-taste  at  the  kathode  is  a  contrast 
effect,  comparable  to  the  phenomena  of  the  same  order  obsOTved 
in  the  visual  oi^ns. 

Certain  of  von  Zeyneck's  results  (1898)  also  tend  to  show  that 
sensations  of  taste  produced  by  electrical  currents  are  the  effects 
of  electrolytic  dissociation  either  of  the  superficial  fluids  of  the 
mouth  or  of  the  fluids  that  irrigate  the  cells  of  the  taste  buds. 
He  believed,  on  the  strength  of  exact  electrical  measurements, 
that  on  first  passing  a  minimal  ineffective  current  through  the 
tongue,  and  then  gradually  increasing  its  potential,  the  anodic 
and  kathodic  sensations  of  taste  appear  with  the  intensity  of 
current  that  produces  electrolytic  dissociation. 

VIL  It  seems  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  cases  of 
complete  congenital  absence  of  the  sense  of  taste,  such  ae  are 
known  for  the  other  special  senses.  A  priest  known  to  us  in 
our  native  town  declared  that  he  had  been  unable  from  birth  to 
distinguish  the  different  flavours  in  his  food,  so  that  the  choicest 
dish  or  the  coarsest  food,  coffee  with  or  without  sugar,  quinine  or 
salt,  wine  or  vinegar,  were  to  him  alike  indifferent.  Unfortunately, 
he  died  before  we  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  by  exact 
scientific  methods  his  ability  to  taste  (and  smell),  which  might 
then  have  been  controlled  by  post-mortem  examinatioiL  Up  to 
the  present  no  clinical  case  has  been  recorded  to  confirm  physio- 
logical inductions  as  to  the  specific  nerves  of  taste  and  their 
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precise  locaJiaation  in  the  peripheral  taste  organs.  Such  a  case 
would  be  of  the  highest  interest. 

Partial  congenital  defects,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
frequently  reported,  particularly  the  total  or  partial  absence  of 
taste  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Still  more  common  are  individual 
variations  in  the  localisation  of  sensibihty  to  the  four  primitive 
tastes,  ah-eady  discussed  (p.  134).  Not  infrequently  the  distinc- 
tion between  salt  and  sour  is  little  marked,  but  this  may  possibly 
depend  on  the  different  use  of  the  two  terms  in  the  language  of 
dlRerent  individuals,  rather  than  on  their  dissimilar  capacity  of 
discrinmiating  between  the  two  taste& 

Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  under  morbid  conditions  (ageusia) 
is  not  uncommon  owing  either  to  peripheral  lesions  or  to  central 
lesions  on  one  or  both  sides  of  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  gustatory 
area.  Such  paralysis  may  affect  the  power  of  perceiving  different 
tastes  in  different  degrees. 

Alteration  of  the  specific  qualities  of  taste  (parageusia)  is 
fairly  freqnent  in  central  diseases  as  the  precursor  of  a  more  or 
less  complete  paralysis  of  taste.  In  a  cUnical  case  observed  by 
Nagel  unilateral  paralysis  of  taste  was  preceded  by  a  state  in 
which  the  patient  perceived  all  tfutes  on  the  affected  side  as  lall. 

In  hysterical  persons  partial  or  total  suspension  of  gustatory 
sensations  is  Irequent.  Elesow  has  recently  demonstrated  that 
true  hallucinatioQS  of  taste  may  be  present  even  in  persons  who 
are  comparatively  normal.  Real  gustatory  or  hallucinatory 
dreams  have  also  been  noted  (De-Sanctis,  Kiesow,  and  others).  ■ . 

The  temporary,  partial  paralysis  of  taste  which  can  be  pro- 
duced experimentally  by  the  direct  application  of  certain  poisons 
to  the  gostatory  organs  is  also  of  great  interest.  Yon  Anrep 
(1880),  Knapp  (1885),  observed  that  cocaine  kept  for  a  certain 
time  in  contact  with  the  lingual  mucosa  abolishes  all  power  of 
taste.  Aducco  and  U.  Mosso  (1866),  on  the  contrary,  found  that 
solutions  of  cocaine  hydrochlorate,  if  not  too  concentrated,  inhibit 
sensibility  only  to  bitter  tastes,  while  for  other  tastes  it  is  altered 
little,  if  at  all  Oehrwall,  Shore,  Kiesow  (1894)  on  repeating 
the  experiment  showed  that  the  action  of  cocaine  affects  aO 
qualities  of  taste.  Oehrwall,  however,  recognised  individual 
differences,  and  Kiesow  discovered  by  accurate  determination  of 
liminal  excitation  that  cocaine  acts  more  strongly  on  bitter,  less 
on  sweet,  still  less  on  salt  and  sour  taste.  Shore  arrived  at 
approximately  the  same  conclusion. 

Von  Anrep  further  showed  that  puncture  by  a  needle  at  the 
edge  of  the  tongue  pencilled  with  cocaine  caused  no  pain.  On 
the  other  hand,  Kiesow  brought  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
even  strong  applications  of  cocaine  do  not  cause  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  to  lose  its  sensibility  to  pain  and  thermal  stimuli.  And 
as  cocaine  affects  gustatory  sensibility  soon  after  its  application. 
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and  the  cutaneouB  seneations  later,  he  employed  it  to  discriminate 
the  tactile  qualities  of  sapid  substances,  and  thus  proved  that 
acid  and  salt  are  true  gustatory  sensations. 

Edgeworth  discovered  that  the  masticated  leaves  of  Gymnena 
silvestre  have  the  property  of  completely  abolishing  the  taste  for 
sweetness.  Hooper  (1887)  obser\'ed  more  accurately  that  sensa- 
tions of  sweet  and  bitter  were  entirely  removed  by  gymnenic  acid. 
Shore  found  the  action  of  this  acid  to  be  moat  intense  for  sweet, 
less  for  bitter,  still  less  for  salt,  and  nil  for  acid,  Kiesow  con- 
firmed these  results,  hut  found  weak  action  even  on  the  acid  taste. 
He  concluded  that  tlie  action  of  cocaine  is  more  extensive  than 
that  of  gymnenic  acid,  and  that  the  latter  acts  on  sweet  almost  as 
cocaine  upon  bitter.  According  to  Kiesow,  gymnenic  acid  has  no 
effect  upon  the  tactile,  thermal,  and  pain  sensibility  of  the  tongue. 

Fontaua  (1902),  under  Kiesow's  direction,  found  that  eucaine-.£ 
has  a  similar  action  on  taste  to  cocaine,  i.e.  predominantly  upon 
bitter, 

Ponzo  found  that  stovaine  at  a  certain  concentration  abolishes 
the  sensations  of  sweetness  and  bitterness,  while  it  is  still  possible 
to  perceive  salt  and  acid,  though  faintly.  He  also  found  that 
the  period  of  anaesthesia  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  hyperaesthesia 
which  is  limited  to  certain  gustatory  sensations,  and  which  he 
holds  to  be  of  central  origin.  Stovaine  produces  this  hypergeusia 
for  salt  tastes ;  cocaine  for  sweet  and  bitter. 

Herlitzka  observed  that  -i^^th  normal  solution  of  chromium 
nitrate  produces  hypoaesthesia  for  sweet  and  salt,  and  in  a  less 
degree  i'or  bitter ;  also  that  cobalt  chloride  causes  gustatory  par- 
aesthesia  for  a  period  of  24  hours,  during  wliich  tdl  fluids  taste 
salt. 

Artificial  changes  of  the  normal  mean  temperature  of  the 
tongue,  again,  may  depress  or  temporarily  inhibit  the  excitability 
of  the  peripheral  oi^na  of  taste.  Weber  first  noted  that  on 
plun^ng  the  tongue  for  30  to  60  minutes  in  water  at  40°  to  42°  E,, 
or  into  iced  water  for  the  same  time,  the  sweetness  of  sugar  was 
no  longer  perceptible.  This  observation  was  confirmed  by  Guyot, 
Aducco  and  U.  IMosso,  and  Kiesow.  Kiesow  found  that  10 
minutes'  action  of  iced  water  or  warming  to  40° -51°  C,  sufficed  to 
make  the  tongue  insensitive  not  only  to  sweet  but  also  to  other 
strong  tastes,  with  the  exception  of  acid,  which  could  still  be 
perceived  under  these  conditions. 

The  temperature  of  the  solutions  employed  as  taste  stimuli, 
again,  affects  the  threshold  of  gustatory  sensibility.  According  to 
Canierer  (1880)  the  optimum  of  the  stimulus  is  between  10°  and 
20°  C.  Taste  sensibility,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  Kiesow, 
does  not  alter  within  the  limits  of  temperature  at  which  the 
solutions  employed  do  not  arouse  decided  sensations  of  heat  or  cold. 
Above  and  lielow  these  limits  gustatory  sensibility  diminishes. 
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VIIL  Among  the  most  importiant  facts  in  the  physiology  of 
taste  is  the  observation  that  none  of  the  four  qualities,  sweet,  acid, 
salt,  bitter,  can  be  subdivided  into  other  components.  Each  taete  is 
an  elementary  quality  that  exhibits  only  quantitative  differences ; 
it  is  not  possible  to  pass  gradually  &om  one  taste  to  another,  as 
in  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  and  the  tones  of  the  musical 
scale ;  as  yet  we  have  no  rational  criterion  for  arranging  the  four 
taslea  in  a  given  order  in  series. 

We  have  seen,  in  speaking  of  the  topography  of  taste,  that 
certain  substances  arouse  different  sensations  according  as  they 
are  applied  to  the  tip  or  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  that  in 
general  the  sensibility  to  the  four  different  primitive  tastes  is 
differently  distributed  over  the  different  segments  of  the  taste 
area.  Aiid  we  have  seen  the  possibility  of  paralysing  one  or 
other  of  the  gustatory  qualities  by  means  of  specific  poisons. 

These  facts  collectively  suggest,  on  analogy  with  what  takes 
place  for  the  different  sensitive  points  of  the  skin,  that  the 
respective  taste  papillae  differ  specifically  in  regard  to  their  excit- 
abihty  by  the  four  primary  tastea 

There  is  no  proof  of  this  in  the  histology  of  the  peripheral 
oigans  of  taste,  which  fails  to  show  any  difference  of  structure 
between  the  taste-buds  of  the  papillae,  such  as  it  is  possible  up 
to  a  certain  point  to  see  in  the  nerve-endings  for  cutaneous 
Bensibility, 

It  ia  not  possible  to  test  the  individual  taste-buds  like  the 
specific  sensitive  points  of  the  skin.  In  many  cutaneous  regions 
these  are  far  apart,  while  the  taste-buds  are  grouped  in  large 
numbers  in  each  papilla.  About  400  buds  lie  in  each  of  the 
cireumvaUate  papiUae ;  a  lesser  number  in  the  fungiform.  Each 
bud,  moreover,  represents  not  a  single  nerve-ending,  but  a  bundle 
of  sensory  elements,  so  that  it  is  not  possible,  as  in  the  skin,  to 
excite  each  element  individually. 

Still,  it  is  interesting  to  excite  the  fungiform  papillae 
separately,  to  see  if  each  of  them  reacts  equally  to  the  four 
different  tastes,  or  particularly  or  exclusively  to  one  or  two 
tastes  alone,  according  as  the  specifically  dissimilar  nerve-endings 
conjectured  are  contained  in  each  in  an  equal  or  unequal  degree. 

This  research,  which  is  the  application  to  taste  of  the  method 
of  Blix  for  the  skin,  was  undertaken  successfully  by  Oebrwall,  a 
pupil  of  Blix  (1891),  on  the  fungifonn  papillae  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue;  on  these  it  is  easy  to  carry  out  a  series  of  methodical 
experiments  continued  over  several  days  upon  the  same  group  of 
papillae,  previously  marked  and  numbered,  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  rec^^ised  without  any  confusion.  Highly  concentrated 
wlotions  were  employed  (40  per  cent  sugar,  5  per  eunt  tartaric 
acid,  20  per  cent  sodium  chloride,  2  per  cent  hydrocliloric  acid), 
and  brought  into  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  single  papillae  by 
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means  of  a  fine  brush,  the  point  of  which  was  smaller  than  the 
papillae.  The  sodium  chloride  solutions  were  soon  abandoned, 
because  the  resulting  sensations  were  not  sufficiently  strong  and 
distinct.  To  accelerate  the  signalling  of  the  sensations,  the 
subject  was  forewarned  of  the  quality  of  taste  to  be  excited. 

Oebrwall  investigated  the  gustatory  sensibility  for  sweet, 
hitter,  and  acid  on  125  papillae.  He  began  by  showiog  that  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  papillae  was  insensitive  to  tastes, 
and  further  found  that  27  out  of  the  125  papillae  examined  did 
not  react  to  the  test  solutiona  The  98  papillae  accepted  as 
gustatory  reacted  as  follows : 

To  acid,  SI.  Exclusively  to  acid,  12. 

To  aweet,  79.  Exclusively  to  aweet,  3. 

To  bitter,  71.  Eicluaively  to  bitter,  a 

To  aweet  and  acid,  72.  Eicluaively  to  awbet  and  acid,  IS. 

To  bitter  and  acid,  67.  Eicluaively  to  bitter  aikd  acid,  7. 

To  sweet,  bitter,  and  acid,  6a 

To  sum  up  we  may  say  that  of  the  98  gustatory  papillae  the 
reaction  was : 

To  acid  but  not  to  aweet,  19.- 
To  sweet  but  not  to  acid,  7. 
To  acid  but  not  to  bitter,  84. 
To  bitter  but  not  to  acid,  4. 
To  Bweet  but  not  to  bitter,  15. 
To  bitter  but  not  to  sweet,  7. 

From  these  results  we  may  conclude  (a)  that  not  all  the 
fungiform  papillae  of  the  apex  of  the  tongue  are  gustatory  ;  (b)  that 
not  all  the  gustatory  papillae  are  sensitive  to  all  the  three  tastes 
investigated ;  (c)  that  many  (38  to  98)  do  not  react  to  one  or  two 
of  the  tastes. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  another  difference 
between  the  various  papillae  though  it  is  more  difficult  to  estimate 
it  exactly;  not  all  the  papillae  that  are  sensitive  to  a  taste 
appreciate  it  with  the  same  intensity ;  the  reactions  to  each  taste 
may  vary  in  strength  in  the  different  papillae.  Consequently 
the  ditterencea  tetween  one  papilla  and  another  are  not  merely 
qualitative  but  are  quantitative  also. 

Oehrwall  also  experimented  l>y  the  electrical  stimulation  of 
isolated  fungiform  papillae  with  a  brush  electrode.  He  found 
that  an  acid  tante  only  appeared  in  the  papillae  which  reacted  to 
acid.  He  failed  to  arouse  a  sweet  or  bitter  taste,  because  in 
order  to  avoid  electrolytic  effects  he  employed  the  induced  current, 
with  which  there  is  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  of  vibration  that 
disturbs  the  experiment.  With  the  constant  current  Oehrwall 
always  obtained  an  acid  taste  at  the  anode  and  a  sensation  of 
warmth  in  the  papillae  that  were  sensitive  to  acid.  At  the 
kathode  he  obtained  a  hitter  or  sweet  taste  as  well  as  a  sensation  of 
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heat.  He  also  fouBd  that  all  the  papillae  investigated,  including 
the  non-guBtatoiy,  were  sensitive  to  tactile  and  thermal  stimnlL 

Goldscheider  and  Schmidt  also  tested  the  papillae  with  sola* 
tJons  of  quinine  and  sugar  mixed ;  they  Bometimes  obtained  a 
sweet  taste  only  from  one  papilla  and  bitter  only  on  another. 

Kieeow's  researches  on  the  same  subject  were  both  a  control 
and  a  continuation  of  those  of  Oehrwall  An  important  differ- 
ence between  the  methods  of  the  two  observers  is  that  Oehrwall's 
eabjects  were  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  employed, 
while  Kiesow  kept  them  in  ignorance.  The  substances  used  were 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  (which  Oehrwall  gave  up),  sugar, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  qolntne.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  was  in  0"2  per  cent  solution,  the  others  in  almost  saturated 
solutions. 

The  results  practically  agree  with  those  of  Oehrwall,  and  show 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  papillae  investigated  do  present 
marked  functional  differences. 

Of  39  papillae  examined,  4  gave  no  reaction  to  any  of  the 
four  substances.  The  other  35  (excluding  doubtful  reactions) 
gave  the  following  results : 

18  reacted  to  salt  3  to  salt  eicluaively. 

26  reacted  to  sweet.  7  to  sweet  exclusively. 

18  reacted  to  acid.  3  to  acid  exclueively- 

13  reacted  to  bitter.  0  to  bitter  exclusively. 

This  table  shows  that  of  the  35  taste  papillae — 

9  did  not  react  to  sweet 
17      „  „       salt 

17      „  „       acid. 

2S      „  „       bitter. 

This  confirms  the  fact  already  brought  out  with  another 
method  by  Kiesow  and  Hanig,  that  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  sensi- 
bility is  masimal  to  sweet  and  minimal  to  bitter,  the  reverse  of 
what  is  observed  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Kiesow  further  noted  the  interesting  fact  that  within  the 
small  space  of  a  single  fungiform  papilla  four  senses  may  be 
represented — taste,  touch,  pain,  and  temperature ;  the  sense  of 
taste  and  the  thermal  sense  can,  moreover,  be  present  in  different 
•jnalities  of  sensation,  as  sweet,  acid,  warm,  cold. 

Kiesow  also  observed  effects  of  peripheral  fatigue  which 
Oehrwall  neglected.  And  lastly,  he  found  that  in  dealing  with 
these  minute  gustatory  surfaces  it  was  often  difiioult  to  distinguish 
between  the  salt  and  the  acid  tastes,  as  he  had  previously  noted 
in  his  experiments  upon  children. 

These  results  of  the  effects  of  isolated  excitation  of  separate 
gustatory  papillae  seem  to  afford  direct  evidence  that  the  different 
qoalities  of  tastes  are  based  on  a  specific  differentiation  of  proto. 
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plasm  in  the  cells  of  the  taste-budB,  or  of  the  nerve-endings 
distributed  to  them.  To  explain  the  fact  that  some  papUlae  react 
to  a  single  taste,  others  to  two,  others  to  three,  others  ^ain  to  all 
the  tastes,  we  must  admit  that  the  qualitative  differentiation  of 
the  gustatory  sensibihty  of  the  epithehal  cells  or  the  nerve-endings 
of  the  taete-buds  is  variously  developed  in  different  papillae. 
The  speciBcally  diBsimilar  nature  of  the  peripheral  taste  organs 
also  causes  their  dissimilar  reaction  to  toxic  substances. 

Oehrwall,  on  the  strength  of  these  results  and  of  the  fact 
tliat  the  four  primary  tastes  are  discontinuous  qualities  which 
cannot  be  arranged  in  series  like  musical  tones  of  different  pitch, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  four  tastes  cannot  be  considered 
as  different  qualities  of  one  sense,  but  are  difTerent  modalities,  i.e. 
four  distinct  senses.  In  the  same  way  the  sensations  of  heat, 
cold,  and  pressure,  which  were  formerly  considered  to  be  different 
qualities  of  one  form  of  sensibility  (the  tactile  sense),  are  now 
recognised  to  be  different  modalities  of  distinct  senses. 

But  the  phenomena  of  contrast  and  compensation  observed 
between  different  gustatory  sensations,  as  between  diflerent 
colours,  seem  to  contradict  this  tlieory  of  the  plurality  of  gusta- 
tory senses,  since  they  show  that  the  tastes  are  intimately 
related  to  each  other  as  different  qualities  of  one  modaUty  of 
sensation. 

Johannes  MilUer  noted  that  after  masticating  the  root  of  the 
aromatic  calamus  milk  and  coffee  tast«  sour;  that  sweet  things 
take  away  the  flavour  of  wine,  while  cheese  increases  it.  OehrwaU, 
however,  failed  to  confirm  the  first  statement ;  generally  speaking, 
he  found  tliat  bitter  did  not  increase  the  sensibility  to  sweet. 
On  the  otiier  iiand,  he  showed  that  sweet  did  not  increase  the 
sensibility  to  acid,  but  considerably  depressed  it. 

The  observation  of  Aducco  and  U.  Mosso,  that  when  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  the  tongue  for  5  to  10  minutes  it 
alters  the  organs  of  taste  to  such  an  extent  that  distilled  water 
is  perceived  as  a  very  sweet  fluid,  is  a  more  obvious  contrast 
phenomenon.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  quinine  sulphate  is  applied 
instead  of  distilled  water,  there  is  a  sweet  sensation  at  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  bitterness  is  only  perceived  at  its  base  and 
lateral  edges.  Solutions  of  formic,  citric,  and  acetic  acid  do  not 
act  like  sulphuric  acid ;  hence  the  action  of  the  latter  is  not 
exclusively  due  to  its  acidity. 

Kiesow  made  a  special  study  of  contrast  and  showed  that 
after  excitation  of  the  tongue  with  weak  solutions  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  salt  distilled  water  is  perceived  as  sweet.  Laseistein 
saw  that  after  the  action  of  a  I'o  per  cent  solution  of  soda 
distilled  watt;r  Sfums  to  be  sweet.  Nagel  also  found  that  on 
washing  out  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride 
(which  produces  a  faint  taste  of  indefinite  character)  the  gustatory 
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oi^ans  are  altered  in  much  the  same  way  as  by  sulphuric  acid,  bo 
that  pure  water  tastes  sweet. 

Another  interesting  fact  was  noted  by  Zuntz  and  Heymens  to 
the  effect  that  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  quinine,  so  weak 
as  not  to  arouse  any  distinct  taste,  is  still  sufficient  to  exaggerate 
the  taste  of  a  solution  of  sugar. 

There  is  at  present  no  really  satisfactory  solution  of  these 
facta,  which  correspond  more  or  less  to  contrast  phenomena,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  favour  Oehrwall's  theory,  but  rather  to 
support  that  of  a  single  gustatory  sense.  Eiesow,  moreover, 
holds  that  Oehrwall's  theory  is  contrary  to  direct  experience,  and 
brines  out  the  psychological  fact  that  the  difTerent  gustatory 
qualities,  however  they  may  differ  among  themselves,  have  none 
the  less  something  in  common  which  distinguishes  them  collectively 
from  every  other  category  of  sensation. 

In  defence  of  his  theory  that  the  four  elementary  tastes 
correspond  to  four  distinct  sense-organs,  Oehrwall  also  questions 
the  phenomena  of  compensation.  He  holds  that  on  mixing  two 
or  more  tastes  (except  when  new  chemical  compounds  arise  from 
the  mixture)  it  is  not  possible  to  form  a  new  taste,  and  that 
the  taste  of  the  ingredients  can  always  be  recognised  in  the 
mixture. 

Briicke  expressly  stated  that  some  gustatory  sensations  are 
able  to  compensate  each  other  respectively,  without  thereby 
reciprocally  neutralising  the  stimulating  substances.  But  the 
instances  he  adduced  are  not  convincing,  nor  are  they  comparable 
with  the  results  obtained  by  mixing  two  complementary  colours 
which  neutralise  each  other  and  yield  the  sensation  of  white. 
Sugar  compensates  or  corrects  the  bitter  taste  of  coffee  and  the 
acid  taste  of  lemonade,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  producing  a  new 
taste.  Both  tastes  persist,  and  there  is  a  mixed  and  more  agree- 
able sensation.  Sensations  of  contact,  again,  may  obscure  or 
modify  the  affective  tone  of  a  sensation,  e.g.  mustard  and  pepper 
frequently  do  so. 

The  clearest  example  of  a  compensatory  effect  in  gustatory 
sensatioo  is  mentioned  by  Eiesow,  who,  on  mixing  weak  solutions 
of  sugar  and  salt  in  a  certain  ratio,  obtained  an  insipid  alkaline 
taste  which  recalled  neither  sugar  nor  salt.  If  more  concentrated 
solutions  are  mixed  the  phenomenon  of  compensation  is  no  longer 
apparent.  If  a  mixture  of  two  substances  is  taken  into  the  mouth, 
one  strongly  sweet,  the  other  bitter,  various  sensations  are  per- 
ceived at  different  times  and  on  different  spots  of  the  tongue, 
some  bitter  and  others  sweet. 

Eiesow  saw  that  on  combining  the  majority  of  primitive  tastes 
in  certain  proportions,  but  always  very  dilute  (sweet  and  salt, 
sweet  and  acid,  sweet  and  bitter,  salt  and  acid,  salt  and  bitter, 
acid  and  bitter),  they  are  respectively   diminished   in   different 
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degrees,  but  it  is  difficult  completely  to  aboliBli  the  two  component 
tastes. 

It  is  by  these  effects  of  compensation  of  different  tastes,  as 
well  as  by  the  varied  association  of  gustatory  with  tactile,  thermal, 
and  olfactory  sensations,  that  the  flavour  of  nauseous  medicines 
is  corrected  and  the  different  ingredients  of  food  materials  are  so 
combined  as  to  convert  the  four  primary  tastes  into  innumerable 
complex  flavours. 

To  conclude,  the  effects  of  compensation  of  tastes  support  the 
doctrine  by  which  all  tastes  are  considered  as  different  qualities 
of  one  and  the  same  modahty  of  sensation. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SENSK  OF   SMELL 

Contents. — 1.  Peripheral  orguis  and  nerves  of  smell.  2.  External  mecbaDism 
or  olfactory  fuuctioiL     3.  Eicitatiou  of  smelt  by  odorous  substances  in  the  form 

of  gaa  or  of  aqueous  solutions.  Electrical  eici^ticn  of  smell.  4.  Chemical  aod 
physical  properties  of  odorous  substances,  5.  Classification  of  odours,  6.  De- 
termination of  olractory  acuity  (olfactometiy  and  odorimetry).  7.  Specific  energy 
of  the  olfactory  apparatus  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  partial  anoimia  aud 

ertial  olfactory  fatigue.    8,  CorrectionB  and  compensations  of  odours.    9.  Physio. 
jical  and  peychlCM  value  of  olfactory  sensations.     Bibliography. 

The  BeiiBe  of  smell  is  much  less  important  te  human  life  than 
to  that  of  auimals  in  general  Smell  is  but  little  developed  in 
Man  in  compariBon  with  many  other  animals,  as  appears  both  from 
the  anatomical  development  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  the  area  to 
which  tlie  olfactory  nerve  is  distributed,  and  from  its  functions. 
The  olfactory  aj^ratus  of  Carnivora  attains  such  proportions  that 
in  man  it  is  in  comparison  a  mere  rudimentary  organ.  The 
animal  mind  is  dominated  by  a  wealth  of  olfactory  images,  incom- 
parably richer  and  more  varied  than  those  which  man  is  capable 
of  conceiving.  It  may  further  l>e  assumed  that  the  range  of 
smells  differs  greatly  for  different  kinds  of  animals.  Herbivora 
distinguish  useful  from  injurious  plants  by  their  Bmell ;  carnivora 
are  very  insensitive  to  the  odours  of  plants  and  flowers,  but  have 
a  most  acute  and  delicate  perception  of  animal  exhalations,  by 
which  they  follow  the  scent.  The  d(^  rec«^nises  the  smell  of  his 
master,  showing  that  different  individuals  exhale  different  odours. 
Hagen  pointed  out  that  different  human  races  give  off  different 
smells.  Generally  8]>caking,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  most 
essential  needs  of  animal  life,  the  satisfaction  of  the  alimentary 
want  and  of  the  sex  instinct,  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
sense  of  smell. 

Man  has  a  narrower  and  less  specialised  range  of  olfactory 
sensation,  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  Ms  capacity  for 
smell,  particularly  for  certain  odours,  may  reach  a  surprising 
degree  of  sensibility.  Tlie  olfactory  sense  seems  to  be  more  highly 
developed  among  savage  races  than  in  civilised  man.     Humboldt 
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relates  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are  capable  of  perceiving  and 
followii^  up  the  scent  of  game  like  hunting -dc^.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  preferably  use  and  educate 
their  olfactory  sense.  Exercise,  in  fact,  perfects  the  sense  of 
smell  to  a  remarkable  extent;  pharmacists  are  able  bo  recognise 
drugs  and  their  various  properties  by  smell  alone ;  experienced 
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physicians  di^nose  many  eruptive  diseases  at  once  by  their  odour ; 
by  it  wine  and  oil  merchants  know  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
their  stock-in-trade.  Wardrop  tells  of  a  man  bom  blind  and 
deaf  who  distinguished  his  acquaintances  by  their  smell. 

I.  The  specific  olfactory  sensory  region  consists  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  oi'  the  nasal  fossae.  Seen  in 
transverse  section  (Fig.  62)  the  naaal  fossae  appear  as  an  irr^ular 
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triangle,  the  apex  being  represented  by  the  roof,  and  the  base  by 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavities.  The  median  septum  and  the  floor 
are  smooth,  while  the  lateral  walk  are  subdivided  into  three 
irregular  cavities  or  meatuses  by  the  three  turbinate  bones.  The 
posterior  ethmoid  cells  open  into  the  superior  meatus,  the  frontal 
sinus,  the  median  ethmoid  cells  and  the  maxUlary  antrum  into 
the  middle  meatus.  The  functional  nae  of  these  bony  cavities 
and  their  commnnications  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  fossae  is  quite  unknown. 

The  nasal  cavities  are  divided  into  two  regions:  an  upper, 
known  as  the  olfactory  region,  and  a  lower  or  respiratory  region. 
These  can  be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  owing  to  their  colour.  In 
the  iirst  the  mucous  membrane  is  yellowiah  (locus  luteus),  in  the 
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second  reddish  (Schneider's  membrane).  Between  the  median 
septum  on  the  one  hand  and  the  upper  and  middle  turbinals  on 
the  other  there  is  only  a  small  fissure,  the  sulcus  olfactorius  or 
olfactory  groove.  The  respiratory  region  has  a  ciliated  epithelium 
and  numerous  acinous  glands,  w)ule  the  olfactory  region  ia  covered 
by  an  epithelium  that  has  no  hairs  and  is  provided  with  tubulajr 
glands.  Fibres  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  are  not  only  distributed 
all  over  the  respiratory  region  of  the  nasal  mucouB  membrane,  but 
also  send  branches  to  the  olfactory  region. 

The  olfactory  region  is  the  part  to  which  are  distributed  the 
fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve  which  take  origin  in  the  bulb  of  the 
same  name,  traverse  the  pores  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  forma  thick  plexus  with  narrow  elongated  meshes, 
and  end  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
septum,  and  the  pars  olfactoria  of  the  upper  turbinal  (Figs, 
63,  64).     It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  olfactory  region  alao 
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extended  over  a  part  of  the  middle  turbinal  (Sehwalbe),  because 
the  yellow  portion  above  described  is  more  extensive  than  the 
olfBctory  epithelium  proper,  and  covers,  particularly  in  the  foetus 
and  new-born  animal,  a  certain  portion  of  the  middle  turbinal  as 
well  But  the  work  of  Max  Schultze  and  the  measurements  of 
von  Brunn  showed  that  the  region  innervated  by  the  olfactory 
nerve  is  confined  in  adults  to  a  portion  of  the  upper  turbinal  and 
of  the  septum.  Von  Brunn  carried  out  his  investigations  on  two 
adult  subjects,  aged  from  thirty  to  forty.  He  made  sections  of  the 
nasal  miicous  membrane,  and  was  thus  able  to  determine  the  true 
extension  of  the  olfactory  epithelium.     In  the  first  subject  the 
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oUactoiy  region  of  the  right  side  measured  238  sq.  mm.,  in  the 
second  257  sq.  mm.  So  that  the  dimensions  of  this  area  are  com- 
paratively restricted,  as  it  only  amounts  to  about  5  sq,  cm.  for 
both  nostrils. 

In  the  olfactory  region  two  different  kinds  of  epithelial  cells 
were  described  by  Eckhardt  in  the  frog  (1855),  and  by  Ecker  in 
man  and  in  certain  mammals  (1856).  M.  Schultze  (1863)  distin- 
guished them  as  olfactory  eells  and  columnar  epithelial  cells.  The 
tbnner  are  true  peripheral  nerve  cells,  which  are  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve ;  the  second  are 
merely  special  supporting  cells  (Fig.  65). "  This  distinction, 
which  Exner  at  first  disputed,  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Golgi  method. 

The  peripheral  end  of  each  olfactory  cell  is  continued  into  a 
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Bmall  piocess,  eurmounted,  according  to  von  Brunn,  by  a  bunch  of 
short,  fine  hairs  (Fig.  66).  With  Golgi's  method  it  is  possible  to 
follow  the  varicose  fibres  of  the  olfactory  cells  to  their  dendritic 
ramificatione  in  the  so-called  ^omeruli  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  and 
to  determine  their  relations  with  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  tract 
(Kg.  67). 

That  the  olfactory  nerve  is  exclusively  the  nerve  of  smell  is  a 
physiological  theory  that  has  only  slowly  gained  ground,  and  even 
to-day  there  are  many  who  hold  no  decisive  opinion.     Galen's 
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view  that  the  olfactory  sense  has  its  seat  in  the  cerebral  ven- 
tricles, and  that  odorous  particles  reach  it  through  the  foramina 
of  the  cribriform  plate,  was  first  questioned  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  when  the  Greek  monk  Theophilua  Protoepa- 
tarius  recognised  the  olfactory  nerve  as  the  organ  of  smell,  by 
means  of  which  the  odorous  vapours  are  carried  to  the  brain 
during  inspiration,  and  the  superfluous  moisture  is  given  off  in 
expiration. 

As  evidence  that  the  olfactory  nerves  are  the  specific  nerves  of 
smell  Schneider  adduced  an  observation  by  the  Bolognese  anatomist, 
Eustachio  Rudio,  who  in  1600  claimed  to  have  known  a  youth 
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who  was  destitute  irom  birth  of  any  sense  of  smell,  and  in  whom 
the  post-mortem  examination  revealed  absence  of  the  olfactory 
nerves.  Biemerbtok  and  Mery  attributed  the  capacity  of  per- 
ceiving smell  to  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  as  well,  but 
without  convincing  the  majority  of  physiologists,  by  whom  the 
function  is  attributed  wholly  to  the  olfactory  sur&ce. 

BelUngeri  (1818)  and  Cloquet  (1828)  support-ed  this  view. 
Magendie,  on  the  contrary,  sought  by  numerous  publications 
(1824r-41)  to  revive  the  earlier  view  of  Biemerbrok  and  Mery, 
and  stated  that  no  positive  proof  was  forthcoming  to  show  that 
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the  other  nerves  to  the  nasal  mucosa  (sensory  branches  of  the 
trigeminus)  did  not  participate  in  the  function  of  smelL  But  be 
eridentiy  interpreted  as  effects  of  olfactory  sensation  the  reflex 
Mta  that  can  be  excited  in  dogs  deprived  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
by  means  of  irritating  vapours  capable  of  acting  on  the  tactile  and 
sensory  nerves  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  Eschricht,  Bell,  Bishop,  Joh.  Miiller,  Dug^s,  and  Picht. 
The  two  last  observers,  who  had  no  true  olfactory  aensibihty, 
were  susceptible  to  the  excitation  due  to  the  vapours  of  acetic 
^d,  ammonia,  and  the  like,  which  provoked  sneezing.  Bidder, 
Wagner,  Longet,  Vulpian,  pronounced  against  Magendie'a  opinion ; 
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Malherbe,  Giannuzzi,  and  Claude  Bernard  in  favour  of  it  (Bernard 
on  the  Htrength  of  a  dubious  clioical  case).  The  ezperimeiital 
roBults  and  clinical  observations  of  Valentin,  Schiff,  and  Provost 
in  our  opinion  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  olfactory  nerve  is 
the  exclusive  nerve  of  smell. 

II.  The  specific  olfactory  surface  is  well  protected  by  its  remote 
position  gainst  pathological  processes  as  well  as  inadequate 
stimuli;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easily  accessible  to  adequate 
stimuli,  i.e.  to  such  as  can  arouse  olfactoir  sensations,  save  when  a 
nasal  catarrh  or  any  other  circumstance  closes  the  olfactory  groove. 

Odorous  substances  may  reach  the  nasal  cavities  and  the 
olfactory  surface  in  two  ways :  by  the  nostrils,  penetrating  with 
the  air  introduced  during  inspiration,  and  by  the  choanae,  with 
the  air  expelled  during  expiration.  In  both  cases  it'  is  necessary 
in  order  to  produce  a  perception  of  smell  that  the  air-current  shall 
reach  the  olfactory  surface.  When  an  odorous  substance  is  brought 
under  the  nose,  there  is  no  sensation  of  smell,  even  when  the 
nostrils  are  open,  so  long  as  the  breath  is  held  oi  breathing  per- 
formed through  the  mouth. 

Even  in  ordinary  quiet  respiration  the  olfactory  sensations  are 
not  always  very  plain,  particularly  with  weak-smelling  substances. 
To  obtain  clear  sensations,  it  is  necessary  to  breathe  deeply,  or 
better  to  make  rapid,  short,  and  repeated  inspirations  by  sniffing. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  act  is  accompanied  by  active  dilatation 
of  the  nostrils  {Bidder,  Fick,  Valentin)  or  whether  they  are  not 
more  or  less  tightly  closed  (Bell,  Diday,  Funke,  Braune,  Clasen, 
von  Vintschgau,  and  others).  Diday,  to  bring  out  the  importance 
of  constriction  of  the  nostrils  in  sniffing,  observes  that  after  forced 
dilatation  by  the  introduction  of  a  glass  tube  into  the  nose,  almost 
every  olfactory  sensation  ceases  on  breathing  in  an  odoriferous 
substance. 

Apart  from  this  purely  secondary  question  these  facts  show 
that  in  ordioaty  respiration  air  that  penetrates  the  nostrils  doea 
not  enter  by  the  olfactory  groove,  while  in  sniffing  some  at  least 
of  the  air  does  reach  that  region. 

A.  Fick  showed  by  a  very  simple  experiment  that  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  nostril  is  more  important  in  the  function  of  smell 
than  the  posterior.  When  a  rubber  tube  connected  at  the  other 
end  with  a  vessel  containing  an  odorous  substance  is  introduced 
into  the  nose,  no  smell,  or  at  most  a  very  slight  odour,  is  per- 
ceived, if  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  directed  towards  the  middle  or 
lower  turbinaL  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  turned  towards  the  roof 
of  the  nasal  fossa,  in  the  direction  of  the  olfactory  groove,  a  per- 
ceptible sensation  of  smell  is  obtained.  If  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  nasal  aperture  is  stopped  olfactory  acuity  remains  intact ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  anterior  part  is  blocked  the  sense  is  consider- 
ably weakened. 
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This  explains  the  interesting  observation  of  B^lard,  that 
persons  who  have  lost  the  projecting  portion  of  the  nose  by  disease 
or  injury  have  no  sense  of  smelL  In  such  cases  the  air  passes 
directly  through  the  choanae,  without  ascending  to  the  olfactory 
re^on. 

In  order  to  determine  the  path  by  which  the  air -current 
normally  passes  through  the  naeal  cavities,  Paulsen  (1882)  in 
Exner's  laboratory  peiformed  an  interesting  experiment  on  the 
head  of  a  human  corpse.  He  sawed  through  the  cranium  in  the 
middle  line  to  expose  the  nasal  fossae,  and  then  applied  small 
pieces  of  red  litmus  paper  to  different  regions  of  the  na^  mucous 
membrane  at  short  distances  from  each  other ;  after  this  he 
reimited  the  two  halves  of  the  skulL  He  then  set  up  artificial 
respiration  tlirough  a  bellows  of  approximately  the  same  capacity 
as  the  lungs,  which  he  attached  to  the  trachea,  and  passed  air 
containing  ammonia  vapour  tlirougb  the  nostrils,  when  the  litmus 
paper  turned  blue  in  the  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  over 
which  the  ammonia  passed. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  were  quit«  clear.  The 
reaction  of  the  litmus  paper  showed  that  the  inspiratory  air- 
current  describes  a  curve  in  the  nasal  cavity,  first  passing  upward, 
and  then  turning  towards  the  choanae.  Moreover,  the  air  which 
penetrates  through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  nostril  rises  higher 
than  that  which  enters  by  the  posterior  portion. 

On  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current,  i.e.  when  the  air 
charged  with  vapour  is  driven  from  the  choanae  to  the  nostril,  the 
result  was  quite  different ;  the  curve  described  by  the  current  of 
air  followB  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  in  the  previous  experi- 
ment. Zwaardemaker,  Franke,  and  more  recently  Sanziger  and 
Bethi,  essentially  confirmed  the  results  of  Paulsen,  although  they 
varied  his  method  in  different  ways.  Zwaardemaker  used  the 
plaster  cast  from  one-half  of  the  nasal  cavity  of  a  horse  in  which 
the  septum  had  been  replaced  by  a  glass  plate.  A  glass  tube  was 
inserted  into  the  posterior  part,  and  the  soot  of  a  petrol  lamp 
placed  in  front  of  it  blown  through  by  means  of  an  aspirator. 
This  could  be  followed  by  the  eye,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  region 
innervated  by  the  olfactory  nerve  remained  free  from  soot. 
Franke  sawed  through  a  human  skull  in  the  middle  line,  stained 
the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  black,  replaced  the  nasal 
septum  with  glass,  and  blew  white  tobacco  smoke  through  the 
nostrils  by  a  bellows,  which  showed  up  well  through  the  glass 
partition  on  the  black  ground.  This  experiment,  like  the  preced- 
ing, showed  that  in  ordinary  quiet  breathing  the  air  inspired 
through  the  nostrils  did  not  reach  the  olfactory  region,  but 
deacriDed  a  curve  over  the  middle  meatus,  and  middle  and  upper 
part  of  the  septuml' 

The  observations  made  by  Kayser  on  the  living  subject  also 
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^ree  with  the  above.  He  caused  a  fiDe  magnesia  powder  to  be 
aspirated,  and  then,  with  the  rhinoscope,  investigated  the  parts  of 
the  mucous  membrane  to  which  it  specially  adhered. 

Since  then  it  is  proved  that  the  inspiratory  current  as  such 
does  not  reach  the  olfactory  region,  it  is  clear  that  the  odorooB 
molecules  cannot  be  carried  thither  by  the  stream  of  air,  but  must 
reach  it  by  some  other  means.  We  know  from  Bloch's  work 
that  the  temperature  inside  the  nose  is  above  30^  so  that 
Zwaardemaker's  hypothesis  that  odours  penetrate  to  the  sensory 
end-organs  of  smell  by  a  process  of  gaseous  diffusion  remains  the 
most  probable.  The  act  of  snifSng  which  draws  the  air-curreat 
higher  into  the  nasal  cavities  must  undoubtedly  facilitate  the 
diffusion  and  penetration  of  odours  into  the  olfactory  region. 

Bidder  assumed  that  smells  can  only  be  perceived  during 
inspiration,  and  denied  that  they  can  be  carried  to  the  olfactory 
region  during  expiration  as  welL  But  Paulsen's  experiments 
showed  that  the  expiratory  current  takes  the  same  curved  path 
as  the  inspiratory,  only  running  somewhat  lower,  which  may 
impede,  but  cannot  hinder,  the  diffusion  of  odours  in  the  olfJEictory 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  odorous 
substances  breathed  in  through  the  mouth  and  breathed  out 
through  the  nose  may  give  rise  to  distinct  olfactory  sensatiouB. 
That  these  are  weaker  than  those  excited  by  inspiration  through 
the  nose  is  sufticiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  odorous 
substances  inhaled  through  the  mouth  must  pass  through  all  the 
air-passages,  where  they  may  be  partially  alworbed  before  being 
brought  into  contact  by  the  expired  air  with  the  olfactory  region. 
Again,  during  mastication  of  sohd  food  and  particularly  during 
the  deglutition  of  alimentary  boluses  and  of  fluid,  the  vapours  and 
odoriferous  particles  exhaled  by  the  foods  and  beverf^es  may  on 
passing  through  the  choanae  above  the  soft  palate  reach  and 
excite  the  olfactory  surface  during  expiration  This  fact  is 
important,  because  it  establishes  the  intimate  relations  and 
associations  between  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  which  we  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  chapter.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  olfactory 
sense  is  excited  during  a  meal  depends  principally  on  the  fact 
that  at  each  act  of  swallowing  tlie  soft  palate  is  suddenly  raised, 
on  which  the  air  saturated  with  odorous  exhalations  is  driven  from 
the  choauae  towards  the  olfactory  region  at  a  pressure,  according 
to  Fick,  of  about  30  cm.  water.  When  deglutition  is  completed, 
there  is  a  deeper  expiration  thaa  usual,  and  the  air  of  the 
pharynx  charged  with  the  odours  exhaled  by  the  food  is  driven 
through  the  choauae.  The  olfactory  sensatioua  thus  aroused  can, 
as  Chevreul  showed,  be  easily  ehminated  if  the  nostrils  are  kept 
closed  with  the  finger. 

N^el  rightly  pointed  out  that  the  appreciation  of  smell 
through  the  cbounae  is  of  higher  biolc^ical  importance,  particularly 
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for  man,  Ihsn  that  which  takee  place  through  the  uoetrUs.  Mao, 
in  fact,  does  not  snnfr  up  his  food  while  he  eats  it,  like  the 
animals  that  have  an  elongated  nasal  aperture  placed  near  the 
buccal  orifice.  Man  uses  the  sense  of  smell  (in  comhination  with 
taste)  much  more  during  mastication  and  deglutition  than  during 
the  act  of  putting  the  food  into  bis  mouth. 

The  popular  theory  that  smell  is  the  sentinel  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  as  taste  is  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  cannot  be  accepted 
nnieeervedly  in  the  light  of  physiological  experience.  We  are 
protected  from  breathing  noxious  air  by  the  nasal  branches  of  the 
trigeminal,  and  not  by  the  olfactory  nerve.  Irritating  gases,  even 
when  they  are  capable  of  arousing  olfactory  sensations,  are 
specially  perceived  by  the  sensory  branches  of  the  nasal  mucosa. 
The  chief  importance  of  smell  is,  iu  association  with  taste,  to 
perceive  the  quality  of  foods,  to  influence  their  selection,  to  excite 
appetite,  and  reflexly  to  promote  the  digestive  secretions.  The 
suppresaiott  of  smell  is  dangerous  to  man  because  it  disturbs  all 
these  functions,  and  not  because  he  becomes  incapable  of  enjoying 
the  perfume  of  flowers  or  the  aphrodisiac  exhalations  of  certain 
secretions. 

III.  As  in  the  sense  of  taste,  the  adequate  stimuli  for  smell  are 
chemical  in  their  nature,  and  the  odoriferous  substances  must  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  olfactory  surface  before  the  olfactory 
end-o^ns  can  be  excited.  The  earlier  opinion  that  odours  may 
act  at  a  distance  upon  the  olfactory  organ,  by  special  aerial  or 
ethereal  undulations,  as  do  sound  and  light,  is  now  wholly 
abandoned,  and  has  no  foundation.  The  fact,  as  pointed  out  by 
Longet,  that  odours  can  be  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  in  itself,  according  to  Zwaardemaker,  proves  the 
corpuscular  theory  of  smell,  and  excludes  the  possibility  that  they 
can  be  due  merely  to  vibrations. 

The  number  of  substances  capable  of  excitii^  sinell,  that  ia  of 
giving  out  odours,  is  certainly  very  great,  and  many  bodies  that 
seem  to  \18  to  have  no  smell  are  odorous  for  certain  animals ;  this 
is  due  to  the  limited  development  of  our  sensibility.  Even  if  all 
the  substances  that  are  volatile,  or  dissociable  into  the  finest 
particles,  are  not  odoriferous,  at  any  rate  for  man,  it  may  still  be 
said  that  the  most  penetrating  and  cliaracteriBtic  odours  we  know 
are  given  off  by  volatile  substances. 

Certain  other  substances  that  are  normally  non-volatile  and 
inodorous  give  off  odours  under  certain  conditiona  Arsenic,  e.g., 
which  at  an  ordinary  temperature  has  no  smell,  gives  off  a  strong 
smell  of  garlic  on  heating ;  resin  and  many  metals  Ijecome  odorous 
under  friction.  Accordix^ly,  it  is  often  held  that  both  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  under  special  physical  influences  an 
atuoephere  of  minute  particles  emanates  from  the  surface  of  many 
bodies,  and  that  these  may  be  perceived  by  their  scent,  if  not  by 
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man,  at  any  rate  by  other  animals,  when  they  reach  the  olfactory 
area  of  the  nasal  mucous  memhraQe  along  with  the  inspired  air. 

Tourtual  (1827)  stated  that  odours  are  only  perceptible  in  the 
gaseouB  state.  E.  H.  Weber  (1847)  gave  support  to  this  view  by 
a  number  of  experiments.  He  bent  his  head  so  far  back  that  the 
nostrils  were  directed  upwards,  and  then  injected  water  into  the 
nasal  fossae  so  that  the  olfactory  r^on  should  he  as  full  as 
possible.  He  found  that  when  the  water  had  run  out,  the  function 
of  smell  was  lost  for  30  seconds,  and  then  returned  gradually,  but 
did  not  become  normal  again  for  2^  minutes.  A  solution  of  sugar 
had  the  same  effect  as  pure  water.  The  injection  of  water  scented 
with  eau  de  cologne  produced  a  smell  at  the  first  moment  of 
injection ;  but  aU  olfactory  senBation  disappeared  when  the  nasal 
cavity  became  full ;  on  emptying  it  smell  was  abolished  for  a  time, 
as  on  injecting  pure  water.  Valentin  (1848)  confirmed  Weber's 
results,  and  found  that  on  emptying  the  nose  of  the  injected  water 
the  tactile  nerves  of  the  nasal  mucosa  recover  their  activity 
before  the  olfactory  nerves.  Frohlich  (1851)  obtained  much  the 
same  results. 

The  loss  of  olfactory  sensibility  thus  produced  depends, 
according  to  Weber,  on  the  saturation  of  the  olfactory  epithelial 
cells  of  Schneider's  membrane  with  water,  which  checks  their 
function.  But  it  is  more  correct  to  suppose  that  the  injection  of 
plain  water,  particularly  at  a  low  temperature,  alters  the  epitheUum 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  causes  a  nasal  catarrh  which 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  diminution  or  total  inhibition  of 
olfactory  activity. 

According  to  Aronsohn  (1886),  Weber's  theory  that  odours  are 
imperceptible  in  a  wateir  solution  is  erroneous.  On  Kronecker's 
suggestion  he  substituted  a  solution  of  physiological  saline  for  the 
pure  water  douche,  adding  an  odoriferous  substance  and  raising  the 
temperature  to  38°  C.  He  used  05  c.c.  oil  of  cloves  in  250  parts  of 
saline  at  38°,  and  was  able  to  smell  it,  on  filling  the  nasal  cavities 
by  a  nasal  douche  apparatus,  for  30-40  seconds.  Temperatures 
above  the  normal  (38°-44°  C.)  are  more  favourable  than  lower 
temperatures,  perhaps  because  they  increase  the  excitability  of  the 
olfactory  nerves. 

Aronsohn  also  experimented  with  camphor,  eau  de  cologne, 
cumarine,  and  vanilla.  The  degree  of  dilution  of  these  odours 
required  to  evoke  a  definite  sensation,  and  also  the  concentration 
required  for  solutions  to  reach  the  threshold  of  excitation,  vary. 
The  indifferent  (isotonic)  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  0'7-0-75 
per  ctsut,  preferably  0-73  per  cent,  which  corresponds  with  the 
fact  discovered  by  Rumaberg  that  the  tissue  fluids  contain  062- 
0.73  per  cent  sodium  chloride. 

Sodium  chloride  may  be  replaced  by  other  salts,  each  of  which 
has  an  optimum  degree  of  concentration  which  is  indifferent  to 
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tbeexcitabilitT  of  iht  ulitcioir  cells.  If  ibe  rts'^c-ait-iric  ev(aivalect 
{i.e.  Uiai  wbicfa  eirriee  (•doim  of  sodjom  (-ljj<>riiir=  1.  tbea  tbal  of 
sodium  carbonate  =  2.  tbu  of  ».>diam  <iui}-tiaie  = -L  that  of  sodium 
and  magoesmn  j>ho?'].-haie  =  d. 

The  nust  impxiruot  Ckd  diacoveivid  by  Aron&ohn  is  that  these 
salt  BolotioDB  which  hare  been  regarded  as  ••donrless  have  each 
their  own  more  or  ka  dtluiit<:-  smell.  Vaschiiit-  came  to  the  same 
coocluaioa. 

Nagel,  Haycraft.  and  Zwaanifiuaker  all  disputed  AixMisoho's 
BtatenteDta.  ZwaaideiiMl[ero)-ject«d  that  it  is  iiupoasilde  to  expel 
the  ait  completely  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  hy 
Aionaobn's  method.  If  any  bubble  of  air  is  left  the  odorous 
aabstance  will  be  exhaled  into  it,  and  may  excite  the  olfactory 
surface  in  the  ftmn  of  guti.  According  to  Znaaniemaker  llie 
question  must  remain  undecided  till  experimeDls  on  the  dead 
subject  have  proved  the  ptesibility  of  completely  tilling  the 
nawl  canty. 

Vereas  set  oat  to  solve  the  problem  on  these  lines.  Before 
experimenting  on  the  living  Ixxiy  he  maile  careful  studies  on 
anatomical  subjects,  using  the  right  nostril  of  a  human  head  nwn 
through  in  the  middle  lue.  In  this  way  lie  was  able  to  make 
direct  obaervations  od  the  path  of  the  fluid  introduced  into  (he 
noae,  and  further  sought  to  determine  wbich  position  of  the  IxKly 
was  most  favourable  to  complete  filling  of  the  nose,  and  what 
amoimt  of  Quid  was  necessary.  He  obtained  good  results  from  a 
posture  at  an  angle  of  more  than  35'.  In  his  experiments  on  the 
living  subject  he  tilted  the  head  to  postures  of  50~  to  80^  He 
also  tried  to  reproduce  possible  patbologico-anatouiical  modifica- 
tions, such  as  displacement  and  thickening  of  the  middle 
turbinal,  variations  in  the  olfactory  groove,  etc.  He  pointed  out 
that  errors  may  arise  also  from  the  mucus  that  covere  the  walls  of 
the  nasal  cavity,  since  this  may  contain  bubbles  of  air  that  are  not 
removed  until  the  mucus  itself  has  been  expelled :  and  he  imitated 
the  mucus  in  his  preparations  with  a  thick  solution  of  gum. 

After  these  preliminary  studies  on  the  dead  body,  Veress  set  to 
work  on  the  living  subject.  He  discovered  an  error  iu  Aronsohn's 
method,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  formed  the 
lowest  part  of  the  nasal  cavity.  Veress,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
bending  the  upper  part  of  the  body  forward,  obtained  a  position  of 
the  head  in  which  the  olfactory  surface  really  lies  lowest.  Although 
in  certain  positions  1  e.c.  of  fluid  is  sufBcient  to  cover  the  olfactory 
area,  he  used  so  much  that  the  exceaa  ran  out  of  the  nostrila 
He  also  examined  the  effect  of  an  indiffereut  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  at  body  temperature  upon  the  oll'actory  end-oi^ns,  by  first 
filling  the  nose  with  it,  and  then  replacing  this  by  a  similar 
solution  containing  the  odorous  substance  to  \te  investigated. 
Veress  attributes  great  importance  to  the  influence  of  teiniierature,   ■ 
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which  is  elimiuated  by  his  method.  The  substances  examined 
were :  eau  de  cologne,  ylang-ylang,  eBebouquet,  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of 
origanum,  oil  of  peppermint,  camphor-water,  caproic  acid,  and 
caproic  acid  with  addition  of  piperidine. 

VeresB  found  that  even  when  pain  was  avoided  by  careful 
filling  of  the  nasal  cavity,  sodium  chloride  specifically  excited  both 
the  olfactory  end^>rgana  and  the  endings  of  the  trigeminal  nerve, 
and  further  pointed  out  that  the  senaibility  of  the  olfactory  aiea 
to  this  fluid  is  altered  after  a  strong  bath.  Veress  speaks  of 
sjrmptoms  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  coryza,  which  in  his 
opinion  come  under  the  category  of  olfactory  and  gustatory 
sensations. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  odoriferous  substance  contained  in  the 
saline,  Veress  says  that  when  the  two  fluids  are  completely  mixed 
there  is  a  compound  sensation  which  cannot  be  accurately  defined, 
in  the  production  of  which  both  the  respiratory  and  the  olfactory 
areas  participate.  In  this  compound  sensation,  according  to 
Yeress,  the  tactile  sensations  predominate,  and  the  gustatory 
sensation  is  weak.  That  the  olfactory  area  proper  is  really 
concerned  in  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  fact  that  its  sensibility  is 
diminished  after  a  bath.  If,  for  instance,  when  all  the  fiuid  had 
been  removed  Irom  the  nasal  cavity  the  subject  was  still  able  to 
perceive  the  odour,  Veress  considered  the  experiment  a  failure, 
since  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  olfactory  groove  had  been 
entirely  filled.  For  this  reason  he  questions  Vaschide's  results, 
because  no  appreciable  diminution  of  olfactory  sensibiHty  appeared 
ia  his  experiments. 

After  much  practice  Veress  succeeded  in  distinguishing  some 
odorous  substances  &om  others,  and  divided  them  into  different 
groups.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  eau  de 
cologne  from  ylang-ylang,  camphor  from  oil  of  peppermint,  oil  of 
cloves  from  oil  of  origanum,  while  it  was  easy  to  say  if  the  exciting 
substance  were  oil  of  cloves  or  ylang-ylang,  camphor  or  oil  of 
origanum,  oil  of  peppermint  or  caproic  acid.  But  he  pointed 
out  that  it  was  to  some  degree  possible  to  identify  the  group  to 
which  any  substance  belonged,  by  means  of  its  action  on  tJie 
mucous  membrane.  He  compared  this  ability  to  recc^nise  the 
odorous  substances  with  that  by  which  a  man  bom  blind  recognises 
through  bis  tactile  sensations  certain  qualities  of  external  sensa- 
tions which  a  normal  individual  is  incapable  of  knowing  by  touch, 
and  further  claims  that  associative  processes  may  ta^ke  part  in 
this  act  of  recognition.  Yeress  came  to  the  general  conclusion 
that  an  odoriferous  substance  brought  into  contact  with  the 
olfactory  organ  in  the  form  of  fluid  may  be  regarded  merely  ae  a 
heterol<^us  stimulus  for  that  organ. 

Yeress  observes  that  we  cannot  speak  of  an  olfactory  sensation 
in  aquatic  animals  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it  of  mammals : 
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he  refers  to  the  work  of  Xagel,  and  contends  that  the  ezperimeots 
made  hj  Aronsohn  on  fishes  are  not  above  criticism.  Aronsohn 
offered  to  fishes  ants'  eggs  dipped  in  clove  oil  or  tincture  of 
ssafoetida,  and  saw  that  thej-  retreated  from  the  food,  even  if 
still  several  millimetres  away  from  it.  Fit>m  this  he  argued  that 
the  ollactor;  oi^ans  were  excited,  but  Yeiees  thought  it  equally 
probable  that  the  retreat  was  due  to  excitation  of  the  tactile 
organs. 

Notwithstanding  these  elaborate  researches,  we  are  hardly 
Justified  in  aaaerting  that  all  elasses  of  fishes  are  entirely  unpro- 
vided with  the  aenae  of  smell,  especially  as  the  olfactory  organs 
are  so  highly  developed.  If  it  were  so  we  should  have  to  assume 
that  the  olfactory  cells  of  fishes  have  functions  other  than  those 
in  air-breathing  animals. 

Farther,  it  is  evident,  as  pointed  out  by  Johannes  Mtiller,  that 
the  essential  part  of  an  olfactory  sensation  lies  not  in  the  gaseous 
natnre  of  the  odorous  substance,  hut  in  the  specific  sensibility  of 
the  olfactory  oi^ans,  and  in  their  differentiation  from  all  other 
sense-organs. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  direct  observations,  the  earliest 
of  which  date  back  to  Aristotle,  that  tend  to  show  that  fishes 
poesess  a  sense  of  smell  which  is  specifically  distinct  from  all  other 
sensationa  Milne  Edwards  points  out  that  sharks  often  come 
ftfim  afar  to  devour  the  carcases  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  that 
other  fishes  of  the  same  class  show  distaste  for  food  that  gives  off 
odours.  Other  authors,  on  the  contrary,  including  Nagel,  agree 
with  Veress  in  denying  that  fishes  and  aquatic  amphibia  have  any 
sense  ef  smell  comparable  with  that  of  terrestrial  animals. 

The  question  seems  to  us  to  be  decided  by  the  experiments  of 
v.  UexkUU  on  Selachians  (1894).  He  took  certain  specimens  of 
ficytlium  that  had  been  deprived  of  food  for  some  time,  and 
extirpated  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossae  in 
some,  leaving  it  intact  in  others.  He  found  a  difference  in  the 
behaviour  of  those  which  had  and  had  not  been  operated  on.  The 
latter,  shortly  after  food  had  been  placed  in  their  tank,  either 
loose  or  in  a  bag,  became  very  restless  and  began  to  swim  in 
search  of  it.  According  to  v.  Ueikul!  washing  the  hands  in  the 
tank  after  touching  sardines  was  enough  to  throw  the  intact  fishes 
into  a  state  of  excitement.  Those  operated  on,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  quite  unaware  of  the  presence  of  food,  even  when  it  was 
pUced  close  to  them. 

These  experiments  seem  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  sense  of 
smell  at  least  in  Selachians.  Other  experiments  by  v.  Uexkiill 
show  it  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  sense  of  taste,  as  he  found 
that  normal  dogfish  will  take  a  sardine  covered  with  quinine 
sulphate  into  their  mouths,  but  immediately  reject  it.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  not  taste  hut  smell  which  guides  them  in  seeking 
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their  food ;  and  they  reject  the  unappetising  morsel,  not  by  amell 
hut  hy  taste. 

Accordingly,  even  if  Aionsohn's  experiments  on  man  were 
carried  out  by  an  imperfect  method,  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at, 
that  the  olfactory  sense  can  be  excited  by  odorous  suhstances 
dissolved  in  fluid,  ^reee  well  with  what  is  known  for  liahes. 

Very  few  researches  have  been  made  on  the  olfactory  organ 
with  inadequate  stimuli.  Among  these  the  electrical  current 
alone  has  given  some  positive,  even  if  doubtful,  results.  Volta 
failed  to  observe  any  effect  of  an  olfactory  character;  Sitter 
obtained  a  special  sensation  similar  to  that  aroused  on  looking  at 
the  sun  or  sniffing  up  tobacco  (excitation  of  tactile  and  pain 
sense).  He  subsequently  noted  near  the  kathode  the  sensation 
felt  before  sneezing,  and  occasionally  a  trace  of  ammoniacal 
odour :  at  the  anode,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  sometimes  a 
sensation  of  acid  which  may  have  been  due  to  E^read  of  current 
to  the  taste-buds.  More  interesting  results  were  obtained  by 
Althaus  from  a  patient  afTected  with  bilateral  paralysis  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve.  On  applying  strong  galvanic  currents  to  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  he  obtained  a  smell  of  phosphorus. 

AronBohn  made  a  number  of  investigations  by  his  method, 
passing  a  current  through  the  nasal  fossae  filled  with  an  isotonic 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  at  38°.  DifTerent  olfactory  sensations 
were  aroused  according  as  the  anode  or  the  kathode  was  applied. 
The  kathodic  smell  occurred  during  the  closure  of  the  circuit,  the 
anodic  at  the  opening.  The  kathodic  smell  was  regularly  stronger 
than  the  anodic.  The  quality  of  the  two  sensations,  which 
approximate  to  the  gustatory  impressions,  was  indescribable. 
When  an.  odoriferous  substance  in  solution  was  employed,  its 
characteristic  smell  was  altered  by  the  electrical  current 

According  to  Valentin  it  is  possible  by  mechanical  stimulation 
of  the  nostrUs  to  produce  unpleasant  olfactory  sensations  which 
last  for  some  time.  But  other  observers  failed  to  obtain  any 
results. 

Thermal  stimuli  arouse  no  olfactory  sensations,  even  when  the 
nasal  fossae  are  filled  with  fluid  at  0°  or  at  50°  C. 

IV.  At  present  we  know  little  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  which  a  substance  must  have  in  order  to  be  an  adequate 
stimulus  of  the  olfactory  end-organs.  We  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  correlation  between  the  physico-chemical  constitution  of  a 
body  and  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  odours  it  is  capable  of 
arousing.  Some  substances  that  differ  greatly  in  chemical  con- 
stitution have  much  the  same  odour ;  on  the  other  hand,  some 
substances  that  are  chemically  allied  have  a  very  different  smell. 

Haycraft  (1888),  Passy  (1892),  and  Zwaardemaker  (1895) 
brought  out  some  interesting  facta  in  relation  to  this  intricate 
subject.     In  the  periodic  system  of  Mendeleeff  and  Lothar  Meyer 
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the  elements  that  form  odoriferous  compounds  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  groups. 

The  fifth  group  contains  nitn^n,  phosphorus,  vanadium, 
arsenic,  niobium,  antimony,  dldTmium,  tantalum,  bismuth.  The 
sixth  group  consists  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  chFomium,  selenium, 
molybdium,  tellurium,  wulfranium,  nranium. .  The  seventh  group 
consists  of  fluorine,  chlorine,  manganese,  bromine,  iodine.  It  Ib 
andeuiable  that  many  of  these  elements  form  odoriferous  com- 
pounds, and  that  a  certain  periodicity  in  the  appearance  of 
odorous  and  non-odorous  substances  exists  within  each  series. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  in  some  series  of  homologous 
chemical  compounds,  e.g.  in  those  of  the  fatty  acids  and  the 
alcohols,  there  is  a  regular  and  continuous  change  iu  the  odour. 
It  is  particularly  remarkable  that  the  lowest  members  of  these 
homologous  series  have  very  faint  smells,  and  that  the  intensity 
of  the  smell  continuously  increases  in  higher  members  (formic, 
acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valerianic,  caproic  acid,  etc).  In  the 
highest  members  the  series  of  odours  is  interrupted ;  stearic 
acid,  e.g.,  has  no  smell.  Another  series  of  regularly  changing 
smells  consists  of  benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  etc. 

Undue  importance  was  given  in  the  past  to  the  so-called 
odoroSGopic  .researches  of  B.  Provost  (1799)  on  the  physical 
quality  of  odours.  He  observed  that  many  odoriferous  substances 
assume  a  characteristic  rotary  or  vortex  movement  on  the  surface 
of  water,  which  he  interpreted  as  the  effect  of  the  discharge  and 
diffusion  of  odorous  particles  into  the  atmosphere.  Li^geois 
brought  forward  other  odoroscopic  phenomena,  but  expressly 
noted  that  they  only  appeared  iu  substances  of  vegetable  and 
animal  origin,  while  those  of  mineral  origin  show  no  movement 
on  contact  with  water  {e.g.  ammonia,  hydrogen  sulphate  and 
phosphate).  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  that  some  completely 
inodorous  substances,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  aud  soda, 
exhibit  the  same  phenomenon.  Obviously  these  "odoroscopic 
phenomena"  afTord  no  explanation  why  odorous  substances  excite 
the  organ  of  smell :  the  movements  are  due  to  the  surface  tensions 
of  the  diCferent  compounds,  and  are  not  a  specific  property  of 
odours. 

Tyndall  also  showed  that  the  vapours  of  odorous  substances 
possess  a  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  thermal  rays,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful, if  it  is  owing  to  this  property  that  they  are 
odorous. 

Erdmann's  researches  on  the  solubility  of  certain  essential  oils 
(cedar,  rose,  geranium)  in  liquid  air  are  extremely  interesting. 
In  comparison  with  other  chemical  compoundB,  these  odorous 
substances  have  a  very  high  specific  solubility  in  liquid  and 
possibly  also  in  gaseous  air.  It  is  probable  that  this  property  is 
common    to   all   odorous  aubstances  and   that  it  is  one   of  the 
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csonditioDs  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  able  to  excite  the  olfactory 
end-organa 

V.  The  qualities  of  odourB  are  extraordinarily  numerous.  No 
one,  aa  Nagel  justly  points  out,  can  say  that  they  know  all  the 
substances  capable  of  exciting  specifically  distinct  sensations  of 
smell ;  inany  people  are  not  acquainted  with  certain  very 
characteristic  odours  tamiliar  to  chemists,  e.g.  formaldehyde, 
picric  acid.  We  cannot  aa  a  rule  reoc^ise  the  components  in  a 
mixture  of  many  odours.  It  is  also  possible  to  make  a  gradual 
transition  from  one  to  another  of  two  very  different  odours  by  a 
series  of  mixtures,  in  which  the  two  components  are  present  in 
different  proportiona  In  this  respect  smell  differs  very  markedly 
from  taste,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  few  specifically 
distinct  qualities  of  sensation,  so  that  the  components  are  easily 
recc^nised  in  any  mixture. 

Granting  all  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  as  yet  no 
true  scientific  classification  and  scale  of  odours.  We  are  not  even 
able  to  distinguish  the  different  qualities  of  odours  by  ditferent 
names,  and  to  express  them  we  employ  the  names  of  the  vegetable 
or  animal  substances  from  which  they  emanate.  Lastly,  we 
cannot  difCerentiate  odours  into  elementeuy  and  compound. 

It  has,  however,  been  attempted  by  different  methods  to 
classify  odours  in  certain  groups  or  categories.  Haller  proposes 
to  arrange  them  in  three  groups,  according  as  they  are  pleasant, 
unpleasant,  or  indifferent :  odores  suaveolentes,  odores  intermediae, 
adores  foetores.  The  first  class  includes  particularly  the  ethers 
and  essential  oils :  among  the  foul  smells  are  certuin  gasee  of  very 
simple  composition  (sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbon  bisulphide, 
certain  hydrogen  carbides,  etc.),  as  well  as  certain  decompositioa 
products  (indole,  skatole,  etc.).  But  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  two  classes  sharply  from  one  another  and  to  determine  the 
odours  belonging  to  the  intermediate  class,  because  these  dis- 
tinctions are  based  exclusively  on  subjective  appreciations  which 
vary  considerably  in  different  individuals.  Moreover,  some 
gases,  e.g.  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  ammonia,  which  have  a  bad 
smell  when  coucentrated,  are,  on  the  contrary,  inditferent  or  even 
pleasant  when  suitably  diluted. 

At  first  sight  the  classifications  of  odours  proposed  by  Frohlich 
seems  better.  As  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  supplied  by  two 
pairs  of  nerves,  the  olfactory  and  the  nasal  branches  of  the 
trigeminal,  the  first  of  which  alone  is  the  specific  nerve  of  smell, 
wMle  the  second  serves  touch,  temperature,  and  pain,  the  sensations 
generated  here  must  also  be  placed  in  two  categories,  i.e.  those 
resulting  solely  from  excitation  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  those 
which  are  due  to  excitation  of  other  sensations  as  well.  The 
former  are  pure  olfactory  sensations,  e.g.  those  produced  by 
ethereal  oils,  resins,  balsams,  etc.,  which  never  give  rise  to  reflex 
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movemente  i  the  latter  owe  their  origin  not  merely  to  stimu- 
lation of  the  olfactory  nerve  but  also  to  that  of  the  nasal 
branches  of  the  trigeminal,  as  by  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
nitric  acid,  ammonia,  oil  of  mustard,  rape,  etc,  which  always 
produce  reflex  movements.  But  if  the  fact  is  more  cloaely 
inveBtigated,  it  is  seen  that  very  few  odorous  substances  excite 
pare  ol&ctory  sensations.  Kearly  all,  when  they  act  with  a 
certain  intensity,  affect  not  only  the  olfactory  sensibility  but  also 
the  general  sensibility  of  the  lutsal  mucous  membrane.  Tlius,  oil 
of  juniper  and  of  bergamot  and  even  camphor,  which  Frbhlich 
considered  to  be  purely  olfactory  substances,  irritate  not  only  the 
nasal  mucosa  but  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  as  well 

In  order  to  give  some  notion  of  the  innumerable  qualitative 
varieties  of  odours  the  classificatioQ  of  (purely  olfactory)  odorous 
substancee  into  nine  groups  proposed  by  Zwaardemaker  may  be 
reproduced : — 

1.  Class :  Odori  eltrei  (Lorry) — 

(a)  Essences  of  fruits  used  In  perfumery  (apple,  pitie-&pple,  pear,  etc). 

{b)  Beeawaz. 

(c)  Ethers,  aldehydes,  ketones. 
IL  Class :  Odetri  aromatici  (Linnaeus)— 

(a)  Camphoric    odours    (camphor,    boneol,    patchouli,    loeemary, 
eucalyptus,  turpentine). 

(6)  OdouiH  of  drugs  (clove,  ginger,  pepper). 

(c)  Odours  of  anise  and  layender  (menthol,  oil  of  fennel,  amica, 

thymol,  chamomile). 

(d)  Odours  of  lemon  and  of  rose  (palisander,  sandal-wood,  cedar- 

wood,  etc.). 
(«}  Odour  of  bitter  almond  (hydrocyanic  acid,  benzoic  and  salicylic 

aldehyde,  uitro- benzol)^ 
IIL  Class ;  Odon  baUamid  (Linnaeus)— 

(a)  Odours  of  flowers  (jessamine,  syringa,  lilies  of  the  valley,  orauge- 

bloesom,  acacia,  etc), 
(fr)  Liliaceous  odours  (iris,  narcissus,  hyacinth,  violet,  mignonette). 

(e)  Vanilla   odours   (benzoin,   balsam    of    Peru    and    Tolit    storax, 

cumarine,  heliotrope). 

IV.  Class  :  Odori  ambrogiaci  (Linnaeus) — 
(a)  Odours  of  amber. 

(ft)  Odours   of   musk  (nitro    butyltoluol,   ox-bile,  many  animals, 
xime  fungi). 

V.  Class :  Odori  agliacH  (LinnaeuaV- 

(o)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrogen  carbide,  vulcanised  rubber, 

aeofoetida,  Kum  ammonicum,  icbthvoL 
(fr)  ArsenuTEttwi  hydrogen,  phoephoretted  hydrogen,  trimethylamii 
(c)  Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  quinine. 

VI.  Class :  Odori  empirevmatici  (Haller) — 

(a)  Odour  of  roast  coffee,  toasted  bread,  tobacco  emoke,  pyrocatecbi 

guiacol,  creoaol,  acrolein,  piridine. 
(6)  Odour  of  amylic  alcohol  and  homologues,  benzol,  toluol,  xylol, 
phenol,  creolin,  naphtholin,  naphthol. 
VIL  Class  :  Odori  camilici  (Linnaeus)— 

(a)  Caproic  acid  and  homologues,  cheese,  sweat,  putrefying  bones, 

rancid  fat 
(6)  Cat's  urine,  vaginal  secretion,  spermatic  fluid,  chestnut  flour. 
VOL,  IV  N 
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VIII.  Class ;  Odori  repugiwnli  (Liiinaeus)— 

(a)  Narcotic  odoura  of  SolatuKtat,  henbane,  etc 
(6)  Odour  of  bugs,  of  ozoena. 

IX.  Claes ;  Odori  nouKantt  (Linnaeus) — 

(a)  Odour  of  carrioiL 

(b)  Paecal  odour  (scatole). 


VI.  Delicacy  of  smell,  or  the  power  of  percemng  slight 
differences  in  the  intensity  of  odours,  is  often  distinguished  from 
olfactory  acuity,  or  the  capacity  of  distinguishing  minimal 
amounte  of  odorous  substances.  But  the  two  expressions  may 
be  used  indifferently,  because  acuity  practically  coincides  with 
delicacy  of  Bmell. 

Olfactory  acuity  differs  very  much  for  diSerent  odours ;  it  is 
measured  by  determiniog  their  liminal  values.  To  find  the 
liminal  value  Valentin  (1855)  placed  small  quantities  of  odorifer- 
ous substances  in  a  large  glass  vessel  of  known  capacity,  and 
approximately  determined  the  minimal  quantity  required  to 
render  the  air  contained  in  the  flask  capable  of  stimulating  the 
olfactory  end-organs;  or  he  mixed  the  odoriferous  fluids  with 
large  amounts  of  water,  and  then  tested  by  smell  the  minimal 
dose  of  odorous  substance  that  could  be  appreciated.  Sy  these 
methods  he  found,  e.g.,  that  the  minimal  perceptible  amount  of 
essence  of  roses  is  1/200,000  mgrm.,  of  tincture  of  musk 
1/2,000,000  mgrm. 

Fischer  and  PenzoMt  (1887),  and  Fasey  (1892),  made  further 
experiments  on  the  olfactory  acuity  to  di£ferent  odours,  and 
perfected  the  methods  employed  by  Valentin.  Fassy  dissolved 
the  substances  in  alcohol,  and  from  the  stock  solutions  made 
very  weak  dilutions,  of  which  he  poured  a  small  drop  into  an 
empty  litre  flask,  and  then  tested  by  sniEBng  at  the  mouth  of 
the  flask  whether  the  odour  were  perceptible.  All  experimental 
errors  in  this  research  tend  to  raiee  the  threshold  of  excitation. 
The  foUowiug  figures,  however,  give  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  smell  for  certain  odours : — 

mgnn.  per  Utn  at  air. 

Eeeence  of  orange        ....  O.OOOOG  aOOl 

Essence  of  wintergnien  .  aOOOOOS  a0004 

Roeeniarj O.OOOOS  aOOOS 

Ether aOOOS  aO04 

Camphor 6  aOOe 

Heliotrope 0.1  aOfi 

Cumine 0.06  0.01 

Vanilline 0.05  0.0005 

Natural  musk 0.01  0.00005 

Artificial  musk  (trinitrobutyltoluol)  .  OOOOOl  a000005 

Fischer  and  Penzoldt  made  an  interesting  experiment  on  the 
olfactory  acuity  of  man.  They  tried  to  determine  the  nuQimal 
perceptible  amount  of  mercaptan  in  the  air  of  one  of  the  rooms 
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in  the  laboratory.  They  found  that  1/23,000,000  ingrm.  of  this 
subetanoe  diffused  in  a  utre  of  air  gave  a  feeble  bat  quite  distinct 
olfactory  seaaation.  When  we  reflect  on  thia  extraordinary  send- 
tirenees  in  the  mdimentary  human  olfactory  oi^an,  we  can  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  olfactory  acuity  of  certain  animals 
in  which  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  is  not  litnited  to  the  nasal 
cavity  but  extends  as  far  as  the  frontal  and  sphenoid  sinuses. 

We  owe  to  Zwaardemaker  the  invention  of  a  practical  method 
which  facilitates  quantitative  research  into  the  acuity  of  smell. 
He  gave  the  name  of  olfactometry  to  the  investigation  of  olfactory 
sensibility  for  odours  in  general,  and  of  odorimetry  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  comparative  sensitiveness  to  different  specific  odours. 


Fm.ta.-lDdiitrobbvrDlbeUmatsrconniictad  with  ■  HiniT'B  tambour.  (Zmardomikor.)  Con- 
•iiU  of  Uk  DllVcIomeMr  tube,  which  runa  liulda  ■  tube  ot  Talraniud  rubber.  Br  pulllsn 
tUi  out  more  or  Isu  ■  dlflrrent  ut«Et  of  tb«  odoriferoua  lurtkcx  >•  eiponed.    The  tunbour 


As  early  as  1888  he  invented  a  very  simple  apparatus,  the  olfacto- 
meter,  which  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  tube  (10  cm.  long,  5  mm. 
wide — internal  diameter)  which  runs  easily  inside  a  second  tube 
coated  on  the  inner  side  with  some  solid  odoril'erous  subatance, 
eg.  vulcanised  rubber  (Fig.  68).  The  curved  end  of  the  glass  tube 
is  introduced  into  one  of  the  nostrils.  If  the  outer  tube  is  entirely 
covered  by  the  inner  glass  tube,  no  smell  is  perceived  on  sniffing 
throngh  the  latter ;  but  if  the  glass  tube  is  drawn  out  so  that  a 
greater  or  less  surfice  covered  by  the  odorous  substance  is  exposed, 
an  odour  is  perceived  on  sniffing  through  the  olfactometer;  its 
intensity  increases  with  the  area  of  the  surface  exposed. 

Zwaardemaker  proposes  as  the  unit  of  qualitative  measurement 
the  Mosation  obtained  when  the  rubber  cylinder  is  exposed  for 
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a  leogtli  of  1  cm. ;  he  found  that  this  stimulus  is  on  au  average 
the  minimum  perceptible  stimulus  of  the  olfactory  organ  under 
ph7aiol<^cal  conditions,  and  called  this  unit  an  olfactie.  But 
on  testing  the  olfactory  acuity  of  a  number  of  iudividuais  by  the 
oUactometer,  it  is  found  that  they  vary  considerably  even  under 
apparently  noimtil  conditions. 

In   odorimetric   investigations,   by   which    it    is    sought    to 

establish  the  olfactory  qualities  of  ditTerent  substances,  Zwaarde- 

niaker  replaced  the  rubber  cylinder  by  oybnders  of  porous  clay 

previously  steeped  in  solutions  of  the  odoriferous  subatances  (Fig. 

69).     The  liminal  value  of  1  cm.  length  of  tube  of  course  varies 

for  each  substance,  as  this  figure 

is  merely  the  unit  of   minimal 

stimulus,  or  olfactie,  for  the  smell 

of  india-rubber. 

VII.  The  problem  whether 
smell,  like  the  other  senses,  is 
represented  centrally  bya  number 
of  specific  energies  is  pecuUarly 
difficult,  because  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  make  any  systematic 
classification  of  the  infinite 
number  of  odours,  nor  to  dia- 
tiuguish  elementary  from  com- 
Fm.«..-oifi«.tomet«wLthp«ou..b>yc,imd.r  P°'»°<i  «*<>««,  as  we  Can  in  the 

whie(iMnbe«t«ratedbyv«rioinDdorfferaua    QaSC  of  tSStO.       But   eVOn  if  it  IB 
metric  tuba  runs  Inaide  tlie  porous  tube,    impOSSlblfl      Under     existing 

Tie'I«t«aii^onlH*intJi"Ki'uc8d"b*'rp(pe      Scientific  Gouditious  to  enumer- 
throughi  MMii  ttf)ie  (KOerwariis  closed  by  ate   the   specific   enerEies   com- 

B  Minw  t«p)  into  the  spacs  between  the  bLm«         •       .    ■       11  c     le     ^ 

tube  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  porou»  priBCd  lu  the  range  of  olfactory 
tateE>Ji^"fntoo™'*no«ril*  "■nle^^n  sensatioDS,    this    does    not  ex- 
?^°i«Er^ti^'^'ihe'Siierno"tHi''"''''"  '^^^^^  "^  from  assuming  gener- 
ally  that  a  certain    number  of 
specific  energies   must  exist  at   the  olfactory  centres  to  enable 
us  to  perceive  or  recognise  the  quality  of  odours. 

Some  interesting  facts  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  view, 
and  may  now  be  briefly  recapitulated.  In  the  first  place  we 
must  draw  attention  to  the  cases  of  partial  anosmia,  congenital 
or  acquired.  Some  normal  individuals,  while  possessing  a  well- 
developed  seuse  of  smell,  arc  unable  to  perceive  special  odours. 

Blumenbacb  states  that  many  people  cannot  perceive  the 
scent  of  mignonette,  while  their  sense  of  smell  is  perfect  for  all 
other  odours.  Job.  Miiller  recognised  this  partial  defect  of 
olfactory  sensibility  in  himself.  To  him  the  scent  of  mignonette 
was  merely  a  grassy  smell.  Cloquet,  Mackenzie,  and  Beuter 
noted  cases  of  anosmia  limited  to  the  vanilla  group.  It  is  recorded 
that  other  normal  individuals  could  not  smell  violets.    Qeneially 
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speaking,  cases  of  paitiAl  congenital  anosmia  are  rare :  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  tber  are  so  in  reality,  or  whether  the  absence 
of  smell  for  certain  odoois  has  not  been  overlooked  or  left  un- 
diagnosed, and  only  discorered  accideiitally.  The  English  chemist 
T).  a-  X^el  was  unable  to  pereeire  the  specitic  odour  of  cyanic 
acid,  which  resembles  that  of  bitter  almonds,  and  found  the  same 
in  several  of  his  students,  tboogb  their  smell  was  normal  for  all 
other  odours. 

Cases  of  partial  anosmia  after  illness  are  more  frequent 
Zwaardemaker  draws  attention  to  the  alterations  of  smell  after 
diphtheria  and  inSueoEa ;  in  certain  cases,  which  he  in^'e8tigated, 
the  anosmia  does  not  extend  to  all  odours.  Sensibility  to  certain 
smells  appears  to  be  abolished,  to  others  it  is  merely  weakened, 
to  others  unchanged.  Winkler  in  his  neurological  clinic  obaerved 
a  tabetic  who  exhibited  almost  complete  anosmia  for  the  smell  of 
benzoin,  though  he  recognised  the  smell  of  muitk.  In  the  same 
clinic  another  patieat  could  not  smell  musk,  but  perceived  benzoin 
lietter  than  other  odours. 

Parosmia,  and  subjeeiire  or  haUiicinatory  smells  also  have  a 
certain  importance  in  r^ard  to  the  question  of  the  specific 
ollactoTy  enetgiea. 

-  Job.  Mtiller  describes  a  patient  who  constantly  complaiued  of 
bad  smells,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the 
arachnoid  had  oesified  jn  several  places,  and  there  were  areas  of 
softening  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  A.  Dubois  knew  a  man 
who  after  a  fall  from  his  horse  had  for  many  years  till  his  death 
the  aensatdon  of  a  foetid  odour.  Many  physicians  have  ol)8erved 
patients  who  had  a  constant  sensation  of  a  smell  of  burning, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  lighting  wooden  matches.  Other 
patients  complain  of  »  persistent  smell  of  faecal  odours.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  these  hallucinatory  sensations  are  perceived 
most  distinctly  during  the  inspiratory  act  and  on  sniffing,  as  if 
the  activity  of  the  perceptive  centre  was  aroused  by  the  olfactory 
substances  introduced  with  the  air  to  the  peripheral  organ.  We 
may  exclude  Ludwig'a  suggestion  that  the  subjective  sensation  of 
faecal  odours  in  some  patients  depends  on  reabsorption  into  the 
blood  of  the  products  of  intestinal  putrefaction,  which  directly 
excite  the  olfactory  centre.  Zwaardemaker  proved,  in  fact,  that 
olfactory  hallucinations  may  be  associated  with  complete  objective 
anosmia  to  the  odours  perceived  subjectively. 

Generally  speaking,  olfactory  hallucinations  are  rare.  Smell  is 
seldom  represented  in  dreams  (Brillat-Savarin,  De  Sanctis,  Kiesow 
and  others),  although  the  two  last  believe  it  is  more  common  than  is 
generally  supposed.  This  agrees  with  the  fact  that  it  is  difticult, 
even  by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  to  evoke  memory  images  of  the 
commonest  smells,  as  we  can  easily  recall  visual,  and  particularly 
acoustic   and    musical,   sensations.      But    that  in   certain   cases 
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olfactory  memory  imf^eB  can  be  called  up  is  amply  proved  by  the 
researcbes  of  Eiesow  on  the  Bo-ealled  Bpontaneous  repreaentatioDa. 
Not  all  the  Bensations  of  which  patients,  particularly  hyBterics, 
complain  can  be  regarded  as  hallucinatory,  merely  because  they 
are  not  perceived  oy  normal  individuala.  In  many  cases  they 
depend  on  a  hyperostinia  or  abnormal  lowering  of  the  threshold  of 
olfactory  sensibility,  in  consequence  of  which  odours  not  normally 
perceptible  can  be  detected.  But  there  was  undoubted  hallucina- 
tion in  the  case  6f  a  hysterical  woman  who  was  aware  of  an 
unpleasant  taste  of  menstrual  blood  some  time  before  the  com- 
mencement of  menstruation. 

The  partial  temporary  anosmia  that  can  be  artificially 
produced  if  the  olfactory  apparatus  is  fatigued  by  prolonged 
exposure  to  different  strongly  odoriferous  subatancea  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  classification  of  odours. 

We  know  that  smell  is  easily  fatigued  by  long-continued 
exposure  to  odorous  substances.  Anatomists  who  are  in  the 
dissecting  room  for  long  periods  finally  cease  to  notice  the 
cadaveric  odours  i  patients  with  foetid  wounds  or  suppurations 
cease  to  smell  the  foetor  that  di^^sts  their  nurses ;  those  who  core 
fore  or  work  in  drains  become  accustomed  to  repugnant  smells, 
and  fail  to  perceive  them. 

Aionaohn  showed  that  very  strong  odours  depress  the  activity 
of  the  olfactory  apparatus  in  a  few  minutes,  and  that  after 
exhaustion  a  certain  time,  at  least  1-3  min.,  is  necessary  to 
restore  excitability.  On  sniffing  tincture  of  iodine  the  smell 
was  appreciated  only  for  4  minutes,  balsam  of  copaiba  for  3-4 
min.,  camphor  6-7  min.,  ammonium  sulphate  4-5  min.,  turpentine 
5  min. 

Zwaardemaker  obtained  more  exact  results  with  his  olfacto- 
meter. He  constructed  curves  of  progressive  fatigue  of  the 
olfactory  oi^d,  when  excited  by  odorous  substances  of  constant 
intensity  over  a  r^ularly  increasing  number  of  seconds.  The 
measure  of  fatigue  is  indicated  by  the  progressive  rise  of  the 
threshold  of  excitation,  i.e.  the  minimal  stimulus  perceptible 
after  repeated  stimulations  of  increasing  duration.  Fig.  70  shows 
four  curves  of  olfactory  fatigue,  two  obtained  with  rubber  (at 
a  strength  of  10  and  14  olfacties),  and  two  others  with  benzoin 
(intensity  3'5  and  9  olfacties).  The  first  glance  shows  that  the 
threshold  rises,  owing  to  fatigue  of  the  olfactory  sense,  with  the 
duration  of  excitation,  and  the  more  rapidly  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  stimulua  On  comparing  the  two  curves  obtained 
with  rubber  and  the  two  with  benzoin,  it  is  seen  that  the  latter 
causes  fatigue  far  more  rapidly  than  the  former,  although  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulus  was  less. 

This  olfactory  fatigue  or  exhaustion  observed  after  sniffing 
odorous   substances   for  a  certain   time   does  not  extend   to    all 
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odonrs,  bat  generally  assumes  the  more  or  lees  definite  characters 
of  par^l  aDoemia. 

A  methodical  study  of  this  interestlBg  auhject  might  show  the 
best  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  classification  o£  odours 
according  to  their  specific  energies.  But  the  results  eo  far 
obtained  have  not  corresponded  with  these  expectationa 

Among  the  experimental  researches  in  this  direction,  those  of 
Frohlicb  and  of  Aronsobn  promised  important  results.    Both 
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fatigued  their  sense  of  smell  hj  a  special  odour,  and  then  sought 
to  determine  the  odours  for  which  olfactory  sensibility  was  still 
normal,  or  had  been  diminished  to  the  same  extent  as  for  the 
odour  experimented  with.  Theoretically,  different  specific  energies 
most  be  aseomed  for  the  first,  and  identical  energies  for  the 
second. 

Frbhlich's  researches  led  to  no  unequivocal  practical  con- 
clusions ;  ArODSobn's,  on  the  contrary,  while  carried  out  by  a  less . 
exact  method  (he  took  no  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  different 
odours)  led  to  some  results  that  deserve  mention.     He  found  that 
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after  fatigue  by  tincture  of  iodine  he  was  able  to  distiaguish  ether 
and  ethereal  oils  naturally,  and  oil  of  cedar,  turpentine,  bergamot, 
and  cloves  somewhat  less  distinctly ;  his  smell  was,  on  the  contrary, 
considerably  blunted  for  alcohol  and  copaiba  balsam.  After  fatigue 
by  copaiba  balsam  he  waa  able  to  distinguish  ethereal  oils,  ether, 
and  camphor.  On  the  other  band,  after  losing  his  sensibility  to 
camphor,  he  could  no  longer  smell  eau  de  cologne,  oil  of  cloves,  or 
ether.  The  results  of  fatigue  by  ammonium  sulphide  were  more 
surprising ;  sensibility  remained  perfect,  or  almost  so,  for  ethereal 
oils  and  cumarlne,  but  was  absolutely  lost  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
hydrochloric  acid  (7  drops  in  50  of  water),  and  bromine  (1  in  1000). 
Aronsohn  concluded  from  this  that  ammonium  sulphide,  sulpbur- 
etted  hydrogen,  and  the  halogens  form  a  single  class  of  odours 
with  the  same  specific  energy.  He  concluded  that  different 
qualities  of  odours  affect  different  parts  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

Zwaardemaker  and  K(^l  carried  out  similar  experiments. 
If  two  odorous  substances  that  do  not  affect  each  other  chemic- 
ally, t.g.  cumarine  and  vanilline,  in  aqueous  solution,  are  mixed 
in  such  proportions  that  the  scent  of  vanilla  alone  is  perceptible, 
then,  after  exhausting  the  sensibility  of  the  olfactory  organ  to 
the  latter,  the  odour  of  cumarine  alone  remains  perceptible  on 
snifBng  the  mixture.  This  result  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
different  specific  energies  underhe  the  two  odours  named,  although 
in  Zwaardemaker's  classification  they  belong  to  the  same  class, 
even  to  the  same  subdivision  of  odours. 

Attempts  to  support  the  theory  of  a  number  of  specific  olfac- 
tory energies  have  been  made  from  the  effects  of  certain  local  or 
general  poisons.  FriitUich  found  that  on  sniffing  at  5  grms. 
morphia  mixed  with  sugar,  smell  was  perceptibly  blunted.  If  1 
cgrm.  strychnine  and  sugar  is  held  in  contact  with  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  for  20  minutes  a  profuse  secretion  of  mucus  is  produced, 
which  laste  eight  days;  there  is  a  simultaneous  exaggeration  of 
olfactory  acuity.  Internal  use  of  strychnine  also  produces  hyper- 
osmia.  The  internal  administration  of  atropine  and  daturine,  on 
the  contrary,  inhibits  the  power  of  differentiating  between  odours 
for  several  hours. 

Experiments  on  the  partial  anaesthetising  of  the  olfactory 
mucous  membrane  by  cocaine  are  also  interesting.  The  first 
observations  of  this  kind  date  from  the  year  1888  (Lennox 
Browne,  Gremt).  Kiesow  (1894)  observed  that  if  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  is  painted  high  up  with  cocaine,  olfactory 
sensibility  decreases  very  much,  and  entirely  disappears  to  certain 
smells.  Goldzweig  obtained  similar  results.  Zwaardemaker, 
however,  made  the  first  systematic  investigation  on  the  toxic 
action  of  cocaine.  He  found  that  sensibility  was  unaltered  to 
some  odours  and  weakened  to  others,  but  the  results  did  not 
conform  with  his  classification.     He  further  observed  that   the 
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state  of  aDOsmia  was  preceded  by  a  brief  period  of  hyperosmia. 
Beuter  made  a  very  interesting  communication  to  the  eRect  that 
the  anosmia  produced  by  the  action  of  cocaine  is  not  only  pi-e- 
ceded  but  also  followed  by  a  period  of  fayperosniia,  as  the  eH'ect 
of  the  cocaine  is  wearing  off  Rollet  then  observed  that  on  return 
to  the  normal  state  after  the  action  of  cocaine  there  is  a  period  in 
which  the  liminal  value  oscillates  considerably. 

Bollet  further  experimented  with  gymnenic  acid  and  produced 
a  long  period  of  total  anosmia,  after  which  he  found  that  the 
appreciation  of  single  qualities  of  smell  returned  at  unequal 
intervals. 

From  these  observations  as  a  whole  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  olfactory  apparatus  contains  a  certain  number  of  component 
elements  (which  are  probably  more  numerous  than  those  of  taste) 
endowed  with  specific  sensibility  to  difierent  elementary  qualities 
of  smell  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  this  diCBcult 
subject  is  far  Irom  being  cleared  up. 

VIII.  In  daily  life,  as  in  medicine  and  pharmacolt^y,  bad 
smells  are  often  corrected  by  other  more  pleasant  odours.  In 
perfumery  it  is  a  common  practice  to  mix  different  scents  in 
order  to  obtain  pleasant  olfactory  sensations.  To  form  a  clear 
picture  of  the  effects  of  mixing  different  odours,  or  of  their 
simultaneous  action  on  the  two  halves  of  the  olfactory  mucous 
membrane,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  several  possible  cases. 

Sometimes  on  mixii^  odoriferous  gases  or  vapours  with  other 
gases  new  inodorous  compounds  are  formed.  Thus  ammonia  and 
acetic  acid  form  ammonium  acetate,  which  has  no  smeU.  Accord- 
ing to  J^agel  an  inodorous  compound  is  also  formed  when  the 
smell  of  formaldehyde  is  counteracted  by  ammonia.  Clearly  in 
these  cases  there  is  no  physiological  neuti^isation  of  two  olfactory 
sensations. 

Again,  the  sensation  produced  by  an  unpleasant  odour  may  be 
succeeded  by  a  stronger  and  more  penetrating  smell  In  this 
case  the  stronger  smell  alone  excites  our  olfactory  sense,  but  the 
weaker  does  not  disappear.  It  no  longer  excites  the  sense  of 
smell,  either  because  its  liminal  value  has  been  displaced,  or 
because  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  stronger  odour.  The 
use  of  perfumes  is  generally  directed  to  the  disguising  of  bad 
smells.  Preparations  of  creolin  or  hypochloride  of  lime  are  used 
to  disguise  the  smell  and  disinfect  the  purlieus  of  public  con- 
veniences. Tar  corrects  the  odour  of  ozoena,  carbolic  acid  of 
gangrene.  Castor  oil  and  cod-liver  oil,  which  have  for  many 
people  an  unbearable  smell  and  taste,  are  made  less  unpleasant 
by  the  addition  of  various  substances. 

When  two  equally  strong  odours  act  separately  on  the  two 
nasal  fossae,  it  is  possible  to  perceive  the  one  or  the  other  odour 
alternately. 
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Valentin  experienced  this  oq  smelling  ether  and  balsam  of 
Peru  at  the  same  time.  '  He  concluded  that  there  was  a  conflict 
between  the  two  olfactory  sensations  analogous  to  that  observed 
in  the  two  visual  fields,  according  as  attention  is  &ced  on  one  or 
other  of  them.  The  same  olfactory  conflict  was  noted  by  Aronsohn 
between  the  smell  of  camphor  and  that  of  cedar  oil. 

In  other  cases  there  is  no  such  conflict  on  stimulating  the 
olfactory  sense  by  two  odours  at  the  same  time,  nor  does  the 
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stronger  smell  predominate ;  but  there  is  a  more  or  less  perfect 
neutrahsation,  and  the  two  odours  become  fainter  or  disappear 
entirely.  Thus  Aronsohn  saw  that  the  smell  of  camphor  dis- 
appeared on  simultaneously  smelling  petrol,  eau  de  cologne, 
essence  of  juniper,  or  garlic,  though  all  these  odours  are  weaker 
than  that  of  camphor. 

Zwaardemaker  made  a  scientific  study  of  these  neutralisation 
effects.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  his  douUe  olfactometer 
(Fig.  '71).  With  this  instrument  he  was  able  to  apply  a  different 
odour  of  measurable  intensity  to  each  nasal  fossa  by  introdacing 
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one  nozxk  of  the  oI£Ktometer  into  each  nostril,  w  both  odours 
could  be  made  to  act  on  oae  nostril  alone  by  unituig  the  two 
olfactometera  bj  a  T-junction. 

The  liminal  vahie,  or  minimal  perceptible  intensity  of  each  of 
the  odours  to  be  experimented  with,  is  first  determined.  This 
estimation  has  to  be  made  for  each  nostril  sepantely,  since  it  is 
rare  to  find  both  equally  sensitive.  The  minimal  amount  of  each 
odoor  perceptible  to  each  nasal  fossa  is  the  ol/aclit,  and  corresponds 
to  a  certain  length  (measured  in  centimetres)  of  exposure  of  the 
ol&ctometer  tube.  When  this  has  been  determined  it  is  easy  to 
vary  the  intensity  of  the  olfactory  stimuli  in  measurable  quantities 
(of  I,  2,  3  .  .  .  oUacties),  and  to  change  the  relative  intensity  of 
the  two  odours  in  the  two  olfactometers. 

By  this  method  Zwaardemaker  established  that  fuU  com- 
pensation is  obtained  when  the  nostrils  are  separately  stimulated 
with  the  following  pairs  of  odorous  sabelances  in  the  proportions 
indicated  as  follows : — 
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Cedar  wood  and  rubber  .  0-S  :  tO 

Beiixoin  and  rubber 3-6  :  10 

Paraffin  and  rubber SS  :  10 

Bnbber  and  wax 10  : 7 

Babber  and  boUam  of  Tolu  .  10  : 7 
Wai  and  balsam  of  Tolu  .  .  10  :  B 
Paraffin  and  wax 10:6  10:30 

If  the  relative  intensity  of  any  pair  of  these  substances  is 
altered,  either  the  strongest  smell  alone  is  perceived,  or  there  is  a 
conflict  between  the  two  sensations,  or  only  a  very  weak  and 
indefinite  sensation,  or  lastly,  a  disappearance  of  all  sensation 
when  there  is  perfect  neutralisation.  According  to  Zwaardemaker 
there  is  never,  even  with  very  strong  odours,  a  mixed  se-n*ation, 
i.e.  a  psychical  combination  of  the  two  olfactory  sensations,  tending 
to  a  reinforcement  or  sensible  qualitative  alteration  in  the  percep- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  odorous  substance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  that  can  be  made  with 
Zwaardemaker's  double  olfactometer  consists  in  filling  the  one 
with  acetic  acid  (2  per  cent),  the  other  with  ammonia  (1  per  cent). 
On  leading  the  two  odorous  substances  separately  to  the  two 
nostrils,  a  smell  of  ammonia  or  of  acetic  acid  is  obtained, 
according  as  the  one  or  other  cylinder  is  the  more  exposed.  The 
two  smells  are  never  simultaneously  perceptible.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  find  such  a  relation  of  intensity  that  neither  of  the  two 
odours  prevails  over  the  other,  or  there  is  at  most  a  weak  smell  of 
one  or  the  other.  Lastly,  it  is  possible  to  discover  such  propor- 
tions that  on  snjfBng  with  the  two  nostrils  no  olfactory  sensation 
results,  even  when  the  two  stimuli  are  so  strong  that  either, 
separately,  would  arouse  an  intense  sensation. 
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If  thia  surprising  phenomenon,  discovered  by  Zwaaidemaker, 
took  place  in  the  open  air,  it  could  easily  be  explained  as  the 
effect  of  the  chemical  combination  of  the  two  odours,  which  would 
form  ammonium  acetate.  But  this  explanatiim  will  not  hold  for 
the  double  olfactometer,  because  the  two  substances  are  separated 
during  the  entire  period  of  excitation  by  the  nasal  septum.  It  is 
therefore  a  physit^ogical  effect,  anal<^u8  to,  but  more  complete 
than,   the    compensations    of    gustatory    sensations    studied    by 


Zwaardemaker's  assertion  that  the  siinuItaneouB  excitation  of 
smell  by  two  or  more  different  odours  never  elicits  a  compound  or 
mixed  sensation  was  contradicted  by  later  researches  of  Nagel, 
who  came  to  the  following  conclusions : 

(a)  It  is  possible  for  any  two  odours  to  fuse  into  a  mixed 
sensation,  which,  at  least  for  a  few  seconds,  gives  the  impressioQ 
of  a  simple  odour  of  a  new  quality. 

(6)  The  mixed  odour  is  a  persistent  or  transitory  sensation, 
according  as  the  fatiguahility  of  the  olfactory  organ  is  ap- 
proximately equali  or  different  for  the  component  odours. 

(c)  If  instead  of  only  two,  a  large  number  of  substances  are 
mixed,  as  by  perfume  makers,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  more 
persistent  and  decided  mixed  odour. 

(rf)  The  mixed  odour  may  resemble  the  component  odours 
without  being  identical  with  them ;  in  other  words,  it  is  always  a 
qualitatively  new  sensation. 

Zwaardemaker  took  up  this  question  again,  and  admitted  the 
existence  of  true  mixed  odours,  but  declared  that  they  only  appear 
when  the  component  odours  are  very  nearly  allied,  i.e.  when  they 
belong  to  the  same  or  to  an  allied  class.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  two  odours  of  different  and  dissimilar  classes  are  brought 
together,  there  is  not  a  mixed  odour,  but  a  neutralisation  or  con- 
flict between  the  two  sensations — neutralisation  if  the  stimuli 
are  weak,  conflict  if  they  are  strong.  Moreover,  there  ai-e 
certain  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  atirauh,  within  wliich 
the  effects  of  compensation  or  of  struggle  do  not  disappear.  To 
produce  a  conflict  the  stimuli  need  not  necessarily  he  equal  in 
intensity,  or  of  the  same  value  in  olfactiee.  When  weak  stimuli 
are  used  the  intensity  can  only  be  varied  within  narrow  limits ; 
but  there  is  a  wider  range  of  variation  when  stronger  stimuli  are 
employed. 

To  this  Nagel  replied  that  compound  or  mixed  odours  may  be 
formed  by  mixing  odours  not  only  with  similar  but  also  with 
dissimilar  substances.  He  obtained  unmistakable  mixed  smells 
with  vanilline  and  bromine,  amyl  acetate  and  iodine,  turpentine 
and  xylol,  ete.  It  is  true  that  owing  to  the  different  volatile 
properties  of  the  odorous  substances,  and  to  the  unequal 
fatiguability   of    the   olfactory   organ   to    different   stimuli,   the 
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sensation  of  a  mixed  odour  readily  breaks  up  into  ita  components, 
and  the  phenomenon  of  conflict  sets  in ;  but  theoretically  it  ia 
importaut  that  a  sensation  of  new  quaUty  can,  even  temporarily, 
be  produced  on  mingling  different  and  very  dissimilar  olfactory 
stimuli.  According  to  Mi^l,  this  phenomenon  presents  a  certain 
analogy  to  what  ia  observed  for  colours. 

IX.  As  regards  the  physiological  value  of  olfactory  sensations, 
iC  should  be  noted  that  they  not  infrequently  excite  relle.\  acts,  in 
the  motor  system  and  in  that  of  the  glands,  which  may  be 
useful  alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  species. 

We  have  elsewhere  seen  that  Pawlow  noted  a  profuse  salivary 
and  gastric  secretion  in  the  d<^  when  the  animal  had  merely 
sniffed  at  its  food.  We  also  pointed  out  the  special  importance  to 
the  coming  together  and  pairing  of  the  sexes  in  many  mammals 
of  the  venereal  odours  that  emanate  from  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
sex -organs.  Olfactory  excitations  undoubtedly  play  no  incon- 
siderable part  in  the  sexual  life  of  man. 

The  repugnant  smells  that  emanate  from  putrefying  food- 
stuffs, from  excreta,  and  from  certain  poisonous  substances  induce 
instinctive  acts  directed  to  the  rejection  of  these  substances  for 
food,  or  to  removing  or  concealing  them.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  noted  that  not  all  foul  smells  come  from  noxious  matters, 
nor  do  all  noxious  matters  give  off  bad  smells. 

There  are  close  relations  between  the  olfactory  sensations  and 
the  sphere  of  emotion.  All  odours  that  reflexly  excite  the 
activities  of  vegetative  and  reproductive  life  constantly  produce 
a  feeling  of  pleasure.  But  numbers  of  other  olfactory  sensations 
are  associated  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  distaste,  without 
connoting  any  physiological  value  or  significance.  These  have 
none  the  less  a  more  or  leas  definite  psychical  value.  Smell  ia 
perhaps  more  capable  than  any  other  modality  of  sensation  of 
profoundly  altering  that  general  affective  state  of  the  mind  which 
we  call  mood.  Where  there  is  a  bad  smell,  one  becomes  impatient 
and  irritable ;  in  a  pleasantly  scented  atmosphere  the  tone  of  the 
mind  alters,  and  we  become  cheerful  or  gay. 

Another  characteristic  of  olfactory  sensations  is  their  capacity 
of  calling  up  by  imagination  the  memory  images  of  distant  places, 
objects  or  events  with  great  clearness.  Nagel  notes  that  the 
smell  of  tar  calls  up  a  seaport,  the  acrid  smell  of  machine  oil 
revives  the  memory  of  a  sea-voyage. 

lu  conclusion  it  is  found  that  certain  special  olfactory 
sensations  sharpen  the  wits,  and  aid  the  processes  of  ideation  and 
judgment  The  use  and  abuse  of  tobacco  to  which  literary  persons 
are  especially  prone  is  partly  justified  by  these  psychically 
stimulating  effects. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE   SENSE  OF   HEABING 

CoNTBNTS.-'l.  The  organ  of  hearing.  2.  FniictioDS  of  the  external  «ar.  3. 
FoncCiona  of  the  tympanic  apparatus  (tympanic  membrane  and  chain  of  oasiclea). 
i.  FonetiaiiB  of  internal  (ArmuBclea  (tensor  tympani  and  aUpediua).  B,  Fnnctions 
of  tympanic  cavity,  Eiutachiiu  tube  and  fenestra  rotunda  (cochleae).  6.  Structom 
of  organ  of  Corti,  and  disaimilar  vibratory  properties  of  the  rods,  basilar  meiU' 
brane,  and  tectorial  mem^raue.  7.  Cam^nuad  tonaa,  noises,  simple  tones,  and 
ditferences  of  pilch  and  strength.  8.  Limits  of  tlie  perceptive  capacity  for  Uiues, 
and  &culty  of  discriminating  between  different  tones.  B.  Timbn  or  quality  of 
Bimple  and  compound  touea.  10.  Acouatio  phenoniana  jierceivad  on  the  gimultaneons 
prodnctiou  of  several  tones.  11.  Theory  of  perception  of  simple  and  compound 
tones.  12.  Consonance  and  dissonance  of  tones,  musical  chords.  IS.  Rising  and 
IklUng  phases  of  auditory  sensation  ;  auditory  fiktigue.  Entotic  and  subJectiTe 
Auditory  sensstioos  and  hallucinations.  14.  Binaarsl  audition  and  localisation  of 
■ooodB.    Bibliography. 

We  have  already  seen  that  irom  both  the  morpholc^cal  and  the 
physiological  point  of  view  the  Internal  Ear  has  two  distinct 
portiona,  one  of  which  is  innervated  by  the  vestibular,  the  other 
by  the  cochlear  branch  of  the  eighth  cerebral  nerve,  and  that 
they  represent  two  distinct  sense-organs  (see  VoL  III.  p.  405). 

The  peripheral  organ  of  hearing  is  the  Labyrinth  (cochlea)  with 
the  terminations  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  to  which  alone  the  name  of 
aTtditmrt/  nerve  should  be  applied.  The  Vestibular  organs  (saccule, 
utricle,  and  semicircular  canals)  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  ex- 
tirpated in  birds  and  mammals  without  causing  any  perceptible 
depreciation  of  hearing;  the  destruction  of  the  cochlea,  on  the 
contrary,  produces  deafness. 

The  vestibular  organs — which  regulate  the  tone  of  the  muscles 
reflexly  by  means  of  sub-conscious  impulses  (p.  Ill) — are  phylo- 
genetically  a  staee  in  evolution  from  primitive  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility; the  cochlear  organ,  which  subserves  auditory  sensations, 
represents  a  much  later  stage  in  evolution — it  is  absent  in  fishes, 
fint  appears  in  amphibia  and  reptiles,  increases  in  birds,  and 
finds  its  maximal  perfection  in  mammals. 

The  adequate  stimulus  of  auditory  sensations  consists  in  the 
vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  within  certain  limits  of  frequency  and 
intensity.     These  vibrations  are  transmitted  through  the  air  to 
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the  organ  of  heariog,  and' penetrate  to  and  stimulate  the  endings 
of  the  auditoiy  nerve,  and  arouse  the  sensations  of  tones  and 
noises  in  the  sensory  centres. 

I.  Of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  organ  of  hearing  is 
divided  (Fig.  72)  the  internal  ear  alone  contains  in  the  cochlea 
the  terminal  seoBe-otgan  that  is  excited  by  sound  vihrationa;  the 
outer  and  middle  ear  are  mere  complementary  physical  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  wliich  serve  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  conduction 
of  sound-waves  to  the  cochlea. 


Fio.  72.— Diigrain  or  the  biinun  «r  «B  »  whole.  (AfWr  Deblerra.)  1,  pions  or  auricle ;  e,  external 
sudiWry  m«(u8;  S,  tympanic  menibnuiei  4,  BtiptB  BtlachBd  to  fenostra  oiiliii  (veatibull); 
(,  bony  portion  or  Guatachian  tube :  fl,  cartllaEtnoiw  portion ;  f,  Its  Internal  orincB  ;  7,  canity 
of  vmttbulB  Hllod  with  psrilympli ;  «,  lenifoiiTiilar  canalB  with  ntricU:  9,  promontory: 
in,  tiHifKtre  rotunds  (eochleae)  irtth  nrrow  iiulieating  tymtunli  orillc«  of  cochli*;  11.  tjni- 
panic  cavity  Hllrd  with  air;  13,  cochlnr  canal  tilled  with  cadolymph,  unltad  to  Hacoulug 
veitlbull  by  Hmali  canal;  13.  scala  ventibula;  14,  tcala  tympaiii  Cn-ntlnatlng  in  fenestra 
rotunda;  16,  ansx  of  cochlear  canal,  where  the  two  scalae  unite  at  IS';  16,  cochlear  aque- 
dact ;  17,  vestibular  aqueduct ;  IS,  endolymphatic  Mc ;  19,  parotid  I^oo. 

The  external  ear  consists  of  the  pinna,  and  the  external 
auditory  canal  or  meatus,  closed  at  the  end  by  the  tympanic 
membrane. 

The  middle  ear,  or  tympanic  cavity,  is  an  irregular,  hollow 
chamber  with  bony  walls,  filled  with  air.  It  contaius  the  chain  of 
auditory  ossicles — the  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes,  with  their  two 
short  muscles — the  internal  aperture  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
which  opens  into  the  pharynx,  the  fenestra  ovalis  (vestibuli) 
closed  by  a  membrane,  to  which  the  base  of  the  stapes  is  inserted. 
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and  the  iree  fenestra  rotunda  (cochleae),  closed  by  a  membrane 
known  as  the  secondaiy  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  is 
directly  connected  with  the  scala  tympsni  of  the  cochlea. 

The  internal  ear  or  labyrinth  contains  in  two  distinct  parts 
the  sensory  end-organs  innervated  by  the  two  branches  of  the 


Interior  dT  the  IibniDtli.    Left  hDmui  « 


eighth  nerve  i  the  utricle,  saccule,  and  the  three  semicircular 
canals  with  their  respective  ampullae  innervated  by  the  vestibular 
neirve,  and  the  cochlea,  innervated  by  the  cochlear  nerve.  The 
oeseous  labyrinth  (Fig,  73),  hollowed  out  of  the  petrous  bone,  must 


Fi.i.  74.— Left  menibnnDIU  Ubyrintta.  vlawed  e(tenull)-.    (MerkeL.)     Co.,  cochlai:  Dc.,  diictng 
cochluru:  &ii:.. ouvule :  Vlr.,  utricle;  i..  t..  p.. luperlor, external,  nod  jxHteitor  iiFrutcircular 

be  distinguished  from  the  membranous  labyrinth  (Fig.  74),  which 
lies  within  it.  The  space  between  the  two  is  filled  with  perilymph, 
while  the  interior  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  contains  the 
endolymph- 

The  cochlea  is  the  acoustic  portion  of  the  labyrinth ;  it  consists 
of  a  spiral  tube,  divided  into  two  chambers  by  a  bony  septum 
(lamina  spiralis)  completed  by  a  membranous  portion  (membrana 
spiralis).  The  lower  chamber  or  scala  tympani  communicates  by 
the  fenestra  rotunda  with   the  tympanum ;   the  upper  chamber, 
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the  Bcala  vestibuli,  opetiB  into  the  vestibule.     At  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea  the  two  communicate  by  a  small  opening  (helicotrema). 

Between  the  two  scslae  is  a  smaller  canal,  triangular  ia  section, 
the  acala  media,  or  ductus  cochlearis  (caaal  of  the  cochlea),  which 
is  bounded  bj  the  slender  membrane  of  Beissner  facing  the 
scala  vestibuli,  and   the  spiral  or  basilar  membrane  facing   the 


Bcala  tympani.  This  canal  contains  the  endolyniph  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  of  the  cochlea,  and  within  it  and  juat  above  the 
basilar  membrane  is  the  very  delicate  organ  of  (Jorti,  the  terminal 
apparatus  of  the  cochlear  nerve.  As  shown  by  Fig.  75  the  cochlear 
nerve  penetrates  the  central  canal  of  the  modiolus,  and  sends  its 
branches  along  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  to  the  basilar  membrane 
and  the  organ  of  Corti. 
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This  brief  review  of  its  elements  will  'elucidate  tbe  Btudy  of 
the  complex  peripheral  apparatus  of  audition.  We  aball  study 
the  morphological  details  more  closely  later  on,  in  discussing  each 
portion  of  this  apparatus,  with  tbe  object  of  bringing  out  its 
physiological  importance. 

It  is  easy  to  show  by  experiment  that  the  outer  and  middle 
ear  of  man  are  not  of  fundamental  importance  to  hearing.  If  the 
external  auditory  pass^ea  are  stopped,  hearing  is  undoubtedly 
diminished  more  to  the  deeper  than  to  the  higher  tones  of  the 
musical  scale,  when  transmitted  through  the  air.  Both,  however, 
can  be  distinctly  perceived  through  the  bones  if  the  sounding 
body,  i.it.  a  vibrating  tuning-fork,  is  applied  to  the  skull  (mastoid 
apophysis,  forehead,  etc.). 

The  trausmiseion  of  sounds  and  tones  occurs  normally  through 
the  bones  when  we  listen  to  our  own  voice.  The  vibration  of  the 
vocal  cords  throws  the  bones  of  the  skull  into  vibration  and  thus 
excites  the  organ  of  Corti  independently  of  air -transmission 
through  the  outer  and  middle  ear.  It  is  an  everyday  observation 
that  after  stopping  the  auditory  meati  our  own  voice  sounds  much 
louder.  Again,  when  the  head  is  dipped  into  water  sounds  are 
transmitted'  through  tbe  skull,  because'  the  sound-waves  of  water 
behave  like  the  sound-waves  of  solid  bodiea 

That  tbe  external  and  middle  ear  are  physical  instruments  for 
the  improvement  of  hearing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  sound- 
waves of  the  air  are  commiinicated  with  great  difficulty  to  solid 
and  fluid  bodies.  That  is  why  on  stopping  our  ears  it  is  very 
diEBcult  to  understand  any  one  speaking  in  ordinary  tones.  Apart 
from  the  difficulty  in  the  transmission  of  air-vibrations  to  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  Einne  has  shown  that  hearing  is  more  sensitive 
when  excited  through  the  tympanum  than  it  is  when  excited 
through  the  bones.  When  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  held 
between  the  teeth  have  become  so  feeble  that  the  ear  no  longer 
distinguishes  them,  they  become  audible  again  if  the  tuning-fork 
is  brought  near  the  external  ear.  . 

When  the  transmission  of  sound-waves  through  the  ordinary 
air-passages  becomes  impossible  owing  to  disease  of  the  outer  and 
middle  ear,  there  is  relatively  a  very  pronounced  deafness. 

If  tbe  cochlear  labyrinth  remains  sound,  this  deafness  can  to 
some  extent  be  remedied  by  means  of  Bhodes'  audipluyne,  which 
consists  of  a  broad,  thin  plate,  which  is  brought  into  connection 
with  the  teeth,  and  thus  gathers  up  the  sound-waves  from  the  air, 
and  transmits  them  to  the  organs  of  Corti. 

II.  In  man  the  auricle  or  pinna  is  an  organ  of  compUcated 
form,  but  in  other  mammals  it  generally  takes  the  shape  of  a 
mOTe  or  less  elongated  trumpet,  usually  directed  upwards,  less 
often  downwards.  In  the  human  pinna  we  must  distinguish  the 
helix  (which  occasionally  presents  Darwin's  tubercle),  antihelix, 
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tragus,  aatitn^us,  lobute,  and  the  concha  which  suriounds  the 
entrance  to  the  meatus.  The  muscles  which  move  the  pinna  as  a 
whole  are  the  retractor,  adductor,  and  elevator,  while  those  which 
alter  ita  form  were  deacribed  by  Valsalva  as  the  tragious,  anti- 
tn^oua,  helicis  major  and  minor,  tranaversua  and  obliquus 
auriculae.  These  muscles  are  well  developed  in  animals,  in  which 
the  pinna  is  capable  of  a  number  of  expresaional  movements,  but 
in  man  they  are  rudimentary  and  practically  diaused,  few  people 
(of  whom  Johannes  Muller  was  one)  beiog  able  to  move  their  ears 
at  will  So  that  while,  anatomically  speaking,  the  pinna  is  a 
typical  organ,  containing  all  the  parts  corresponding  to  those  in 
other  mamuials,  physiologicaUy  it  is  an  organ  that  is  under- 
going functional  retn^reseion,  and  has  almost  entirely  lost  the 
significance  it  possesses  in  other  animals.  Recently  (1911)  Ch. 
Fernet  has  proposed  to  cure  certain  forms  of  semi-deafness  by 
means  of  aurieulaT  gymnastics,  the  aim  of  which  is  by  appropriate 
exercises  to  recover  the  voluntary  functions  of  the  external 
muscles  of  the  ear. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  -the  functions  of  the  pinna  it  is 
desirable  to  study  it,  in  the  first  place,  not  in  man,  but  in  an 
animal  in  which  it  is  highly  developed,  e.g.  the  ass,  where  its 
function  is  that  of  a  trumpet,  which  collects  and  condenses  the 
sound-waves.  If  we  apply  a  long  trumpet  to  our  ear,  we  recognise 
at  ooce  that  it  is  a  great  help  in  hearing ;  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
can  be  heard  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  with  the  unaided 
ear.  The  sound-waves  which  enter  the  lai^  aperture  of  the 
trumpet  with  the  air  are  reflected  along  its  walls,  so  that  the 
waves  that  reach  the  meatus  are  exaggerated.  The  ears  of 
donkeys  and  horses,  which  are  mobile,  can  moreover  be  turned 
towards  the  source  of  the  sound,  and  thus  fulfil  the  function 
of  hearing- trumpets,  whatever  the  position  of  the  animal.  In 
addition  they  have  dilator  and  conBtrictor  muscles,  bo  that  Ihey 
can  increase  or  dimiuish  at  will  the  intensity  of  the  sound-waves 
that  reach  them. 

The  human  ear,  on  the  contrary,  is  ill-adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Its  form  is  very  unlike  a  trumpet,  and  it  has  become  immobile 
from  disuse.  The  small  importance  of  the  human  pinna  in 
audition  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  its  removal  affects  the  delicacy 
of  hearing  very  little.  If  the  inequalities  of  the  pinna  are  filled 
up  with  wax  or  plastidine,  this  has  practically  the  same  effect 
as  amputation  of  the  lobe.  Schneider  found  that  audition  was 
slightly  diminished ;  Harless  and  Easer  noticed  hardly  any  differ- 
ence. Experiments  made  by  Gradenigo  on  an  individual  with 
normal  hearing  who  had  lost  a  lobe  showed  that  the  perception 
of  weak,  high  tones,  e.g.  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  was  facilitated, 
while  loud,  deep  tones  were  not  perceptibly  reinforced.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  a  large  portion  of  the  sound-waves  that  reach  the 
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pinna  are  reflected  outwards,  and  do  not  sensibly  iDcresse  the 
nomber  of  those  that  penetrate  the  meatus. 

If  the  pitLoa  were  placed  at  an  angle  of  40°  directed  fontr-ards 
it  would  certainly  fulfil  its  function  as  an  auditory  trumpet  much 
better,  although  peychiatristB  r^&rd  the  protruding  ear  as  a 
morphological  sign  of  degeneration,  and  aerthetic  considerations 
woold,  in  any  case,  depreciate  euch  an  advantE^  Those  who  are 
hard  of  hearing,  however,  instiDCtively  use  their  hand  to  bend  the 
lobe  forward,  and  thus  make  it  fulfil  the  office  of  a  soand-coUector. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cartil^e  of  the  ear  may  serve  as  an 
elastic  lamina  to  leoeive  the  sound-waves  and  transmit  them 
through  the  bones  to  the  internal  ear.  But  if  the  meatus  is 
stopped  with  wax  and  a  watch  applied  to  the  pinna  we  can 
scarcely  hear  its  ticking,  while  if  it  is  applied  to  the  mastoid 
process  the  sound  becomes  plainly  audible ;  the  cartilages  of  the 
lobe  are  consequently  poor  conductors  of  sound 

Is  the  pinna  of  any  importance  in  recognising  the  direction  of 
sounds  ?  The  appreciation  of  the  direction  of  sound  will  be  con- 
sidered later  in  discussing  binaural  audition.  The  pinna  un- 
doubtedly has  a  certain  importance  in  this  connection  :  when  we 
turn  the  ear  towards  the  Bource  of  a  sound,  it  is  under  the  most 
bvourable  conditions  for  reflecting  the  wave  towards  the  auditory 
meatua  When  the  sound  comes  from  in  front,  and  still  more 
when  it  comes  from  behind,  the  ear  is  in  an  unfavourable  position. 
If  we  use  one  ear  only,  while  the  other  is  stopped  with  wax  and 
the  eyes  blindfolded,  we  are  able  to  judge  correctly  of  the  direction 
of  a  sound,  by  observing  how  its  intensity  varies  when  we  move 
oar  head  in  different  directions. 

Weber  maintained  that  we  could  judge  the  direction  of  a 
sound  by  means  of  the  pinna  because  the  sound-waves  excite  its 
tactile  organs.  But  every-day  experience  teaches  that  the  sound- 
waves in  the  air  excite  our  sense  of  touch  only  when  they  are  of 
extreme  intensity,  even  in  r^ons  in  which  the  body  is  far  more 
sensitive  than  is  the  skin  of  the  auricle. 

BuchanaQ  and,  at  a  later  time,  Kuss  and  Duval,  Beaunis,  and 
Gell^  held  that  the  pinna,  independent  of  the  movements  of  the 
head,  reflects  towards  the  meatus  the  sound-waves  that  impinge 
upon  its  anterior  surface,  and  arrests  those  which  reach  its  pos- 
terior surface.  There  would  thus  be  an  area  behind  the  pinnae 
in  which  the  vibrations  would  have  difficulty  in  reaching  the  ear, 
and  this  could  be  utilised  to  discover  whether  the  source  of  sound 
lay  before  or  behind  the  head. 

To  demonstrate  this  fact  Gell^  pointed  out  that  if  a  watch  is 
held  horizontally  to  the  ear,  first  in  front,  then  at  the  side,  then 
behind  the  head,  and  is  gradually  moved  farther  away,  so  as  to 
discover  the  distance  at  which  the  ticking  can  be  appreciated,  it 
is  easy  to  show  that  this  distance  is  least  behind  the  ear  and 
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greatest  when  the  watch  is  held  laterally  to  the  head  in  the  axis 
of  the  meatus.  GeUi  demonstrated  the  function  of  the  pinna  in 
appreciating  the  direction  of  sounds  hj  a  very  simple  experiment. 
If  the  pinnae  are  eliminated  by  inserting  the  two  ends  of  a 
rubber  tube  60  cm.  long  into  the  auditory  meati,  so  aa  to  close  them 
completely,  and  a  watch  is  then  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  loop 
after  blindfolding  the  subject's  eyes,  the  same  Bensationa  of  sound 
are  received  in  both  ears,  and  they  do  not  alter  if  the  rubber  loop 
is  placed  above  or  behind  the  head. 

Another  older  experiment  of  Weber  confirms  this.  If  the  two 
lobes  are  bandaged  closely  to  the  skull,  with  closed  eyes  we  are  do 
longer  able  to  distinguish  the  forward  or  backward  direction  of  a 
sound,  because  the  conditions  of  the  conduction  of  sound  in  both 
directions  have  become  approximately  equal 

Weber  further  noticed  that  if  the  bands  are  placed  in  front  of 
the  ears,  like  horns  directed  backward,  then  with  the  eyes  shut 
the  sound  of  a  tuning-fork  placed  in  front  of  the  head  seems  to 
come  from  behind.  This  is  due  to  the  diminutioo  of  the  tone  by 
the  shield  formed  of  the  hands,  just  as,  under  normal  conditions, 
the  shields  are  represented  by  the  projecting  posterior  surface  of 
the  lobe. 

The  canal  or  external  auditory  meatus  which  extends  from 
the  concha  to  the  tympanic  membrane  conveys  the  vibrations  of 
sound  to  the  middle  chamber  of  the  ear.  It  is  23-32  mm.  in 
length.  The  cahbre  of  the  passage  is  smallest  in  the  osseous 
part  of  the  canal,  and  at  a  few  miUimetres  from  the  tympanum  it 
becomes  wider  again.  It  has  a  somewhat  tortuous  course,  so  that 
to  look  through  the  meatus  at  the  tympanum  in  adults  the  lobe 
must  be  pulled  a  little  upward  and  backwards.  The  skin  that 
covers  it  is  provided  in  the  outer  portion  with  hairs  and  sebaceous 
glands  that  secrete  cerumen.  The  thick  subdermal  tissue  is  rich 
in  convoluted  tubular  glands  similar  in  structure  to  the  sweat 
glands,  which  do  not  seem  concerned  in  the  secretion  of  cerumen, 
as  is  often  supposed. 

The  external  meatus  may  be  regarded  as  an  oi^an  fw  the 
protection  of  the  middle  and  inner  ear.  Its  tortuous  course,  the 
sensitive  hairs  at  its  entrance,  and  the  cerumen  with  which  its 
surface  is  smeared,  make  it  difBcult  for  insects  to  penetrate  into 
the  canal.  The  wax  further  serves  to  keep  the  tympanic 
membrane  from  drying  up,  and  makes  it  supple.  The  meatus  is 
also  a  protection  against  variations  of  temperature. 

Lastly,  the  external  auditory  meatus,  like  all  hollow  spaces, 
can  function  as  a  resonator,  as  well  as  a  conductor,' of  sound- 
waves. According  to  Helmholtz  and  Hensen  the  proper  tone  of 
the  auditory  passage  is  too  high  (between  c  and  a  of  the  fourth 
octave)  for  it  to  have  any  perceptible  effect  on  hearing. 

III.  The  membrana  tympani  is  attached  obliquely  at  the  end 
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of  the  anditory  meatus  to  a  special  bony  ring,  at  an  angle  of  55° 
from  above  and  outwards,  down  and  inwa^  (Fig.  76).  It  is 
slightly  stretched,  and  ellipsoid  in  form,  with  a  maximal  diameter 
of  9'5-I0  mm.  and  a  minimal  diameter  of  8  mm.  Its  ohliqae 
position  provides  a  more  extensive  surface,  and  allows  the  play 
Qpon  it  of  a  larger  nomber  of  vibrations.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
stretched  in  one  plane,  but  a  little  below  its  centre  is  drawn 
inwards  by  the  handle  of  the  malleus  which  is  attached  to  it,  thus 
forming  a  conical  elevation  towards  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 


Flo.  n.— Praflla  vlaw  of  lelt  mdmbniui  tr^P")!  "o^  ludltory  oskIcLm  from  befOn  ud  lOircwbit 
iboTo.    llngnifloiHtliiMB.    (B.  A.  Schahr.)    The  snWrior  lulf  of  the  membimns  hu  bmn  out 

ligunent  of  miJIsus ;  Im..  !(■  lat«nL  ligament ;  I.I.,  tendon  of  tensor  tympml,  cut ;  1.,  Incu*. 
It«  long  propeni;  il.,  lUpn  In  (eneatni  veatibuli ;  f.au.m.,  oilfroul  muditory  inoatiu;  plL, 
notih  of  ttlTlnra :  m.l,,  monibriii*  lymfKni ;  k.,  ItamgatdeproMBl  point  or  umbo;  d.,  declivity 
it  eitnmitT  of  eil«rnil  meitui ;  t.su.m,,  tntemal  auditory  meatus,  a  and  ti  lU  upper  and 
lower  dirinions  Ibr  commpoudlng  parta  of  ansmtic  nerve ;  n.p.,  canal  for  oerve  to  ampnlla  of 
poHtar^or  eemlclrcular  (anal ;  f,&c,  ampullary  end  ot  superior  canal  i  p.,  mmpullarj  opening 
of  po«t«r1or  omal;  c,  conimoo  aperture  of  Kupedor  and  pufiteHor  caiiala ;  tj,e,,  ampullary, 

cioHd  hf  Iti  msmbranl ;  a.F.,  canalls  Kuualls  (iiquaeductus  Fallopil). 

and  presenting  a  convex  surface  outward,  towards  the  meatus, 
especially  in  the  lower  segment  At  the  upper  end  the  conical 
lateral  process  of  the  malleus  bulges  out  towards  the  auditory 
meatus. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  about  01  moL  thick,  and  consists 
of  fibrous  tissue  with  radial  fibres  at  its  periphery  and  annular 
fibres  within,  covered  externally  by  a  very  fine  prolongation  of 
the  skin,  internally  by  simple  pavement  epithelium.  Notwith- 
standing its  dehcaoy  it  is  extremely  resistant  and  practically 
inextensible. 
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The  chain  of  ossicles  consisting  of  the  malleus,  ineus,  and 

stapes  (Fig.   77)  makes    the  ana- 

'  tomical  '  connection     between    the 

membrana  tympani  and  the  fenestra 

ovaliB,  and  forme  a  single  apparatus 

.  for  receiving  the  aerial  yibrations 

and  transmitting  them  to  the  fluid 

of  the  labyrinth. 

d  The  handle  (manubrium)  of  the 

malleus  is  firmly  united  by  fibrous 

tissue   to  the  tympanic  membrane 

(Fig.  78).     This  ossicle  is   further 

ma       '  fixed  by  two  ligaments,  one  anterior, 

Fici.  jr.— Tba  chuiD  or  luditor;  omIcIh.  the  Other  posteHor,  which  confine 

to'CSl'Ci1?iSS:'^r«SS  '^  movements,  and  only  permit  it 

irticniiting  with  incuB ;  c.  cem. ;  to  make  sUcht  excursioQS  from  wlth- 

pr.or..  procfVAOB  ffTRCllia  or  lAt«rAlLs,  .    .  ?    .  .      .1  1     'j 

pirtfiuy  convertai  In  luiuitfl  into  iin.  out  mwards  iH  au  axis  through  its 
Stt™iJ'Jrtii"'b6Jd™t'^^Mr™.i  Deck,  so  that  when  the  handle  faces 
S^JaSI"  toneS"^^  "to^the  ^nu-  mw^^ds  its  head  movcs  in  the 
eiii"-p™oM;  jr.im.,  for  mtiiuiition  Opposite  direction. 
ayity  for  ^'"StJon.^i;  Ih^  n«kl  The  incus  is  attached  to  the 
^M^'Jl-a'r.^ '  "^  ""'"*  '""  """  tympanic  cavity  by  a  ligament  in- 
serted on  to  its  short  process.     It 

articulates  with  the  head  of  the  malleus  by  a  saddle-joint,  with  a 

very  thick  fibrous  capsule.    At  the 

lower  edge  of  its  articular  head 

the  malleus  forms  a  kind  of  spur 

which, when  the  manubrium  moves 

forward,  makes  with  the  incus  a  - 

single,  rigid  piece,  called  by  Weber ' 

the  angular  lever,  which  moves 

round  the  common  axis  formed  by 

the  ligaments  of  the  malleua     The 

rotation  of  the  two  ossicles  round 

this  axis  takes  place  in  a  plane 

vertical  to  that  of  the  membrana 

tympanL    As  the  long  process  of 

the  incus  is  about  ^  shorter  than 

the  handle  of  the  malleus  the  ex-  *■■'"■  r8.-Meini)nM  tymwui  itucbed  ic 

.  A  ■,  1  .1  nuilleuB  viewed  from  the    inner  mrfftctf, 

CUTSlOnS  Ot  its  end  must  be  COrre-         (Nigel)       l,    Chonli    tymnnl    pnotng 

spondingly     smaller    and     more      iSS:!"  s  *rJ5.i™  "f ''iL£"^&: 

The    stapes   is   atta<yied    by  an         untenor  limment  of  mHleus ;   c«.,h™i: 

almost  rigid   articulation   to  the      tyliipmi""    ""  '   *""       """ 
tip  of  the  lenticular  process  of  the 

incus,  80  that  the  excursions  of  the  latter  are  transmitted  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  with  which  the  stapes  is  conflicted.     TJie  excur- 
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siona  of  the  stapes  most,  as  shown  above,  be  smaller,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  powerful  than  those  of  ^e  tTmpanic  membrane ; 
according  to  Helmholtz  and  Politzer  they  do  not  exceed  0*07  mm., 
according  to  Bezold  0*04  mm 

As  the  ezcnrsionB  of  the  chain  of  ossicles  caused  by  the  sound- 
waves are  ao  small,  no  change  takes  plaoe  in  the  position  of  the 
articnlationB.  These  are  only  altereid  by  reflex  activity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  malleus  and  stapes,  when  more  extensive  move- 
ments of  the  membrana  tympani  occur. 

We  mnst  now  inquire  more  closely  how  this  apparatus,  formed 
by  the  tympanic  membrane  and  chain  of  ossicles,  functions  as 
the  re<!eiver  and  transmitter  of  vibrations.  When  the  sound- 
waves impinge  on  it,  the  tympanic  membrane  is  readily  thrown 
into  vibration,  on  account  both  of  its  delicacy  and  inextensibihty 
and  of  its  low  tension,  owing  to  which  it  offers  little  resistance. 
Experiment  shows  that — like  the  membranes  of  the  telephone 
and  phonograph — it  vibrates  in  nnisou  with  the  different  tones  of 
the  musicu  scale,  i.e.  it  follows  the  vibrations  of  the  air  exactly, 
without  reinforcing  tones  of  any  given  pitch.  Politzer  (1864) 
first  demonstrated  this  directly  by  experiments  on  the  tympanic 
apparatus  of  the  human  dead  subject.  After  opening  up  the 
tympanic  cavity,  he  attached  to  the  chain  of  ossicles,  or  directly 
to  the  surface  of  the  tympanum,  a  glass  thread  or  straw,  the  tree 
end  of  which  recorded  on  a  moving  drum  the  excursions  produced 
by  tones  of  different  pitch ;  these  were  transmitted  to  the 
tympanum  from  organ  pipes,  communicating  with  Helmholtz 
resonators,  which  were  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  to  the  external 
auditory  meatus  of  the  subject.  By  this  method  he  obtained 
very  definite  curves,  not  only  at  the  simple  tones,  but  also  of  the 
compound  tones,  resulting  from,  the  superposition  of  the  different 
partials.  _.■ 

Lucae  (1864)  obtained  similar  results  on  conducting  the  tones 
through  the  bones  instead  of  through  the  external  auditory 
meatus  of  the  dead  subject.  He  thus  demonstrated  that  when 
we  perceive  the  note  of  a  tuning-fork  applied  to  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  the  effect  is  due  not  merely  to  direct  tranBiniasion  of 
the  waves  from  the  bones  to  the  labyrinth,  but  also  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  tympanic  apparatus.  Politzer  confirmed  this  by 
another  ingenious  experiment. 

As  the  lever  constitutes  a  load  which  disturbs  the  vibrations 
of  the  ossicles.  Buck  (1870),  under  the  direction  of  Helmholtz, 
made  observations  of  the  excursions  produced  by  blowing  into 
the  meatus;  he  observed  the  excursioni  directly  under  the 
microscope,  and  measured  their  amplitude.  On  illuminating  the 
interior  of  the  tympanum  with  a  strong  light,  he  found  that  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  vibrated  with  the  chain  of 
ossicles,  and  that  the  excursions  of  the  ossicles  persisted  after 
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deatniotion  or  perforation  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  after 
section  of  the  tendons  of  the  malleus  and  stapes  musolee. 

Microscopical  observations  on  the  oscillationB  of  the  tympanic 
apparatus  were  subsequently  repeated  by  Burnett  (1872),  Politzer 
(1873),  and  Mach  and  Keesel  (1874>  By  means  of  the  strobo- 
Bcopic  method,  the  two  ktter  brought  out  certain  important 
particulars,  as  for  instance  that  the  fenestra  rotunda  bulges  out- 
wards when  the  plate  of  the  stapes  dips  in  tow&ids  the  vesti- 
bulum.  When  very  high  tones  are  employed,  the  excursions  of 
the  oasiclea  become  too  small  to  be  visible. 

Mach  and  Kessel  further  observed  the  movements  of  the 
tympanic  apparatus  in  the  living  animal,  after  gilding  the  mem- 
brana  tympaui  (1872).  BerthcJd  almost  simultaneously  made 
similar  observations  upon  living  human  subjects  by  the  mano- 
metric  flame  method,  using  the  external  auditory  meatus  as  a  gas- 
chamber.  On  applying  the  tuning  -  fork  to  the  cranium  he 
obtained  good  vibrations  of  the  flames  in  the  swinging  mirror. 
Kagel  and  Samojloff  (1898)  confirmed  these  results.  They  also 
carried  out  the  same  experiment  on  the  head  of  an  animal,  using 
the  tympanic  cavity  as  a  gas-chamber.  Vibrations  of  the  flames 
were  obtained  not  only  on  conve}dng  tones  or  sounds  of  ordinary 
intensity  to  the  auditory  meatus,  but  also  in  speaktsg  or  con- 
versing under  the  breath,  which  proves  the  exquisite  mechanical 
sensibility  of  the  tympanic  apparatus. 

In  comparison  with  these  results  obtained  by  admirable  experi- 
mental methods  some  more  recent  experiments  carried  out  by 
Nuvoli  (1907)  on  the  human  temporal  bone  are  of  less  value,  but 
as  they  present  certain  new  details  they  deserve  a  brief  deecriptioa. 
After  opening  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  without  injuring  the 
ossicles  and  their  ligaments,  he  cut  the  tendon  of  the  tensor 
tympani,  attached  to  it  a  thread  30  cm.  in  length,  and  fixed  the 
other  end  of  the  thread  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane  of  a 
filter-shaped  stethoscope,  connected  by  two  rubber  tubes  with  the 
observer's  ears.  On  bringing  a  watch  near  the  external  auditory 
meatus  of  the  anatomical  preparation,  and  lightly  stretching  the 
thread  so  that  the  tension  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  some- 
what increased,  the  observer  plainly  hears  the  ticking  of  the 
watch.  The  same  result  is  obtained  if,  instead  of  tying  the 
thread  which  connects  the  tympanic  apparatus  with  the  binaural 
stethoscope  to  the  tendon  of  the  malleus  muscle,  it  is  attached 
to  the  tip  of  the  long  process  'Of  the  incus,  after  removing  the 
^  stapes  and  resecting  the  portion  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavity, 
above  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  ticking  is  also  distinctly  (though 
feebly)  perceptible  if  the  thread  is  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  stapes,  after  dividing  the  petrous  bone  so  as  to  open  up  the 
cavity  of  the  vestibule  widely.  These  three  experiments  give 
no  positive  results  if  the  tympanic  membrane  has  been  put  oat 
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of  action  by  inoiemg  or  perforating  it  with  a  cautery,  or  when 
the  aitioulations  of  the  ossicles  have  lost  all  their  oiobility  by 
deaiccatioD,  or  when  the  thread  is  attached  to  some  other  point  of 
the  temporal  bone.  But  if  the  tympanic  apparatus  is  thrown  into 
vibration  by  stronger  sound-waves,  6.g.  from  a  tuning-fork,  instead 
of  by  the  low  ticking  of  a  watch,  the  anatomical  preparation  will 
vibrate  in  all  its  parte,  and  the  thread  carries  the  sound-wavcB  to 
the  observer's  ear  even  if  it  be  applied  to  some  point  of  the  bone 
beyond  the  chain,  or  to  the  chain,  even  when  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane is  freely  perforated,  or  the  chain  immobilised  or  ancbylosed 
by  desiccatioa  In  such  esses  the  general  vibration  of  the  bones 
conceals  the  functional  importance  of  the  tympanic  apparatus. 

The  above  experiments  as  a  whole  give  direct  proof  that  the 
tympanic  munbrane  with  the  chain  of  ossicles  is  capable  of 
vibrating  and  transmitting  sound-waves  of  different  pitch  and 
minimal  intenaity.  It  is  therefore  more  deUcate  than  any  human 
invention  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  sound-waves.  Marvellous 
as  are  these  artificial  instruments  no  telephone,  microphone,  or 
gramophone  exists  that  is  capable  of  receiving,  transmitting,  or 
reproducing  the  tick  of  a  watch  at  several  metrea'  distance,  or 
whispered  conversation,  or  the  innumerable  sounds  and  tones  of 
lower  intensity  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  aU  of  which  are 
condacted  to  the  labyrinth  of  the  tympanic  system. 

What  is  the  mechanical  explanation  of  this  fact  ?  How  is  the 
tympanic  membrane  capable  of  vibrating  in  consonance  with  the 
different  tones  of  the  musical  scale,  and  of  reproducing  and  trans- 
mitting the  irregular  vibrations  of  even  the  lowest  sounds  ?  It  is 
obvious  that  the  tympanic  membrane  behaves  quite  differently  from 
membranes  distended  in  one  place  only.  When  any  such  mem- 
brane, as  a  drum,  is  struck  it  gives  out  a  definite  note,  the  pitch 
of  which  foils  when  the  size  of  the  membrane  is  increased,  and 
rises  with  increase  of  its  tension.  When  a  tone  is  produced  near 
it,  in  which  the  number  of  vibrations  coincides  with,  or  is  a 
multiple  of,  those  of  its  proper  tone,  it  vibrates  by  influence.  Sut 
if  the  tone  produced  is  of  different  pitch  from  that  to  which  the 
membrane  is  tuned,  its  secondary  vibrations  cease,  and  ic  remains 
at  rest.  If  the  same  happened  with  the  tympanic  membrane, 
if  it  vibrated  strongly  when  the  vibrations  of  the  external  tone 
coincided  with  or  were  a  multiple  of  those  of  its  proper  tone, 
and  little  or  not  at  all  when  the  external  tone  deviated  from  its 
proper  tone,  there  would  then  be  an  enormous  inequality  in  the 
auditory  perceptions,  and  the  functions  of  the  cochlea  would  be 
seriously  affected,  particularly  from  the  musical  point  of  view.  It 
is  evident  that  conditions  exist  in  the  tympanic  apparatus  which 
render  it  capable  not  only  of  vibrating  to  the  different  notes  of 
the  scale,  but  also  of  reinforcing  every  kind  of  regular  or  irregular 
periodic  vibration ;  in  other  words,  the  tympanum  functions  as  a 
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resonator  that  is  tuned  to  every  note  of  the  scale.  Obeervation 
shows,  indeed,  that  under  normal  oocditions  our  ear  is  capable  of 
perceiving,  with  almost  equal  accuracy,  all  the  notes  of  a  scale 
that  eitenda  from  30  to  4000  vibrations  per  second.  In  account- 
ing for  this  fact,  Helmholtz  laid  great  stress  on  the  funnel-shaped 
form  of  the  membrana  tympani,  owing  to  which  there  is  unequal 
tension  at  its  central  or  more  or  less  peripheral  parte,  as  well  as 
on  its  load,  formed  by  the  auditory  ossicles  which  damp  its  after- 
vibrations  in  the  same  manner  as  the  contrivance  used  on  the 
piano  for  damping  the  vibrations  of  the  strings.  According  to 
Hebnholtz  the  ear  contains  a  very  perfect  apparatus  for  damping : 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  about  ten  different  notes  per  second. 
This  rapid  damping  evidently  depends  not  only  on  the  chain  of 
ossicles,  but  also  on  the  endolymph. 

Hensen,  in  developing  Helmholtz'  theory,  assumed  that  the 
tympanic  membrane  may  ttom  its  special  structure  be  regarded  as 
a  resonator  producing  an  infinite  number  of  proper  tones,  like  the 
membrane  of  Hensen's  phonautograph,  which  is  curved  like  the 
tympanum,  and  is  fixed  in  one  of  its  radii  by  a  solid  body  corre- 
sponding to  the  malleus. 

Fick,  too,  attempted  to  imitate  the  tympanic  apparatus  by 
artificial  models,  and  found  them  capable  of  reproducing  and  re- 
inforcing a  multiplicity  of  sounds  and  tones.  He  hoped  by  these 
experiments  to  elucidate  the  mechanism  of  the  tympanum, 
starting  from  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  capable,  when  affected  by 
different  tones,  of  vibrating  separately  in  its  different  sectors,  as 
though  composed  of  a  correspondii^  number  of  strings  of  different 
length  and  tension.  But,  as  Hensen  correctly  observes,  the 
tympanum  is  so  firmly  woven  together  that  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  the  isolated  movement  of  its  respective  radial  fibres. 

The  ability  of  the  tympanic  membrane  to  vibrate  in  unison 
with  the  different  musical  notes  is  consequently  still  unexplained. 
We  can  construct  mechanical  contrivances  which  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  power — the  resonance  boxes  of  musical  instru- 
ments, which  reinforce  all  sounds,  being  the  best  example — but  no 
mechanical  theory  can  at  present  be  put  forward. 

The  movement  of  great  amplitude  and  limited  force,  writes 
Helmholtz,  which  reaches  the  tympanic  membrane  from  the 
external  air  in  the  form  of  a  sound-wave,  is  transformed  by  the 
tympanic  apparatus  into  a  wave  of  limited  amplitude  but  greater 
force,  and  transmitted  to  the  perilymph.  The  end  of  the  malleus 
represents  the  longest  arm  of  the  lever,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
stapes  is  one  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  force  which 
presses  the  end  of  the  manubrium  inwards.  On  transmitting  the 
movement  of  the  incus  to  the  stapes,  there  is  a  further  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increment  of  force.     The  stapee  presses  on  the  fenestra 
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ovaliB ;  the  labyrinthine  fluid  eucloeed  within  bony  walla  can 
moTo  in  no  other  direction  than  towards  the  fenestra  rotunda 
with  its  yielding  membrane.  The  Gonverse  process  takes  place 
on  diminishing  the  preBBure  in  the  auditory  passage. 

To  determine  the  amplitude  of  moTemeut  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  tympanum  when  impinged  on  by  sound  -  waves 
Bezold  (1897)  carried  out  a  series  of  accurate  reeearches,  by 
inserting  a  small  manometer  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  dead 
snhject  With  the  tympanic  cavity  open,  the  maximum  move- 
ment of  the  stapes  in  consequence  of  the  oscillations  of  pressure 
in  the  auditory  passage  averaged  0*04  mm.  Of  this  movement  a 
quarter  consists  of  the  incursion,  three-quarters  of  the  excursion. 
The  maximal  movement  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  about 
0'76,  one -third  being  incursion,  two -thirds  excursion.  The 
corresponding  maximal  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  long  process 
of  the  incua  is  021  mm.,  of  which  one-third  is  incursion,  two- 
thirds  excursion.  la  the  isolated  fenestra  ovalis  the  movements 
of  the  plate  of  the  stapes,  when  the  tendon  of  the  stapedius 
muscle  baa  been  preserved,  are  about  0063  mm.,  and  are  fairly 
equal  in  both  directions.  The  mobility  of  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  rotunda  is  about  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
plate  of  the  stapes  in  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

Bezold  observed  that  in  dead  subjects  the  excursions  of  the 
chain  of  ossicles  are  more  ample  than  the  incursions,  which,  as  he 
himself  remarks,  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  exact  trausmission 
of  sounds;  and  it  cannot  occur  during  life  under  normal  conditions. 
It  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  the  dead  subject,  owing  to  the 
decreased  tension  of  the  internal  muscles  of  the  car,  the  articular 
snrlaces  between  the  malleus  and  the  incus  are  able  to  glide  upon 
one  another,  because  the  spurs  do  not  catch.  Normally  the  Incus 
and  stapes  are  closely  pressed  together  in  every  position  by  the 
tone  of  the  muscles  which  pull  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  inwards. 

IV.  It  is  obvious  from  their  anatomical  relations  that  the 
internal  muscles  of  the  ear,  the  tensor  tyrapani  and  stapedius, 
regulate  the  position  of  the  ossicles,  and  thus  affect  the  tension 
of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  pressure  of  the  labyrinthine 
fluid. 

The  musculus  malleolaris  or  tensor  tympani  (Fig.  79),  which 
was  discovered  and  physiologically  interpreted  by  Eustachius, 
takes  origin  in  a  bony  canal  above  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  its 
tendon  curves  at  a  right  angle  to  be  inserted  on  the  malleus,  a 
little  below  its  axis  of  rotation.  When  the  muscle  contracts,  the 
manubrium  is  displaced  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the 
tympanic  membrane  and  ligaments  of  the  malleus  are  drawn 
inwtmis  and  tightened,  while  the  perilymph  is  compressed  by  the 
stapes  which  stretches  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.    The 
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motor  nerve  of  the  muscle  comee  ftom  the  motor  portion  of  the 
trigemiaus  through  the  otic  ganglion.  Ludwig  and  Folitzer 
were  able  to  observe  this  movement,  when  the  fifth  nerve  was 
stimulated  at  the  base  of  the  cranium. 

Helmholtz  regarded  the  tensor  tjmpani  as  a  tightly  stretched 
elastic  ligament,  the  tetiBion  of  which  could  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle.  The  effect  of  this  contraction 
is  to  make  the  articulation  of  the  ossicles  more  rigid  and  to 
moderate  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  apparatus  for  loud,  deep 
tones,  which  obviates  undue  pressure  on  the  endings  of  the 
cochlear  nerves.  This  protective  function  of  the  tensor  tympani 
has  been  compared  with  that  of  the  sphincter  iridis,  which  as  we 


Fifi.  "».— Owrw  or  MuHOr  tympini  mniwlp.    I,  ChonJs  tympml;  2,  teiiJon  ;  S,  linmr  tympunl; 
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shall  see  limits  the  number  of  rays  that  penetrate  the  eye,  aud 
adapts  it  to  different  intensities  of  light. 

Numerous  observations  and  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
man  in  health  and  in  disease  in  support  of  this  theory  of  the 
protective  functions  of  the  tensor  tympani.  Destruction  of  its 
tendon  by  disease  increases  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  ossicles,  especially  in  the  direction  of  excursions  toward  the 
auditory  passage  (Bezold).  Sometimes  after  tenotomy  the  patient 
complains  for  many  days  of  hyperaesthesia  to  high  tones  of 
normal  strength  (Kessel).  Helmholtz  and  Politzer  noticed  in 
yawning  that  hearing  was  reduced  for  low  tones,  which  they 
referred  to  the  associated  contraction  of  the  malleus  muscle. 
Some  people  are  able  voluntarily  to  contract  this  muscle  by 
raising  the  soft  palate.  During  contraction  the  low  and  middle 
tones  are  enfeebled,  particularly  if  they  are  very  loud  (N^el  and 
others).     Similar  results  were  obtained  on  anatomical  preparations 
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of  man  and  other  animals  on  pulUag  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  by 
a  thread  (Politzer,  Lucae). 

The  contraction  of  the  tensor  muscle  UBually  takes  place 
reflexly.  The  sensory  paths  of  the  reflex  are  provided  by  the 
acoustic  nerve  (Hammerschlag) :  the  stimulus  is  the  increase 
of  intra-labyrinthine  pressure  (Politzer). 

The  protective  function  of  the  tensor  muscle  has  been  opposed 
by  the  £act  that  it  is  not  thrown  reflexly  into  tetanic  contraction 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic 
apparatus  have  to  be  moderated.  Heneen  and  Strieker  showed 
that  during  audition  tetanic  contractions  of  the  tensor  tympani 
do  not  occur,  but  only  simple  twitches  (as  seen  ou  pushing  la  a 
fine  needle  to  make  a  lever  arm);  these  seem  to  promote  the 
perception  of  tones,  because  the  tympanic  membrane  thrown  into 
movement  by  the  muscle  vibrates  more  easily  for  high  tones  than 
the  membrane  at  rest.  They  further  saw  in  d<^  and  cats,  when 
the  tympanic  cavity  was  opened,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
tensor  occurs  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  tone,  and 
subsequently  diminishes  and  ceases  though  the  tone  persists. 
Bockendahl  (1880),  a  pupil  of  Hensen,  sometimes  obtained  tetanic 
contractions,  which  persisted  for  the  duration  of  the  tone.  With- 
out denying  the  possibiUty  of  this  tact,  Hensen  believes  that  it 
depends  on  imperfect  fixing  of  the  needle.  In  f&ct  Pollack 
(1886)  confirmed  Heosen's  results  in  a  new  series  of  experiments 
on  the  functions  of  the  tensor  tympani,  and  invariably  obtained 
only  a  simple  momentary  contraction  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sound.  He  further  saw  that  the  reflex  contractions  of  the 
tensor  are  feebler  to  low  notes,  and  increase  with  increasing 
pitch.  When  the  labyrinth  is  destroyed  the  contractions  of  the 
muscle  become  less,  but  do  not  cease  entirely.  After  destruction 
of  both  cochleae  all  contractions  of  the  muscle  and  all  movements 
of  the  needle  stuck  into  it  cease. 

Ostmann  (1898),  by  the  otoscope,  observed  in  patients  with 
ear -disease  the  reflex  traction  of  the  tympanum  which  is  produced 
by  high  notes  and  loud,  unpleasant  sounds,  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  the  tensor.  He  further  observed  that  in  man  it  is 
mainly  or  exclusively  high  tones  that  reflexly  excite  the  tensor. 

These  facta  taken  collectively  make  the  protective  function  of 
the  tensor  tympani  very  doubtful. 

As  early  as  1863,  Mach,  from  theoretical  considerations, 
maintained  that  the  tensor  tympani  prodoced  an  accommoda- 
tion of  the  tympanum,  which  he  baaed  on  the  supposed  power  of 
this  muscle  to  alter  the  tension  of  the  tympanic  membrane  so  as 
to  adapt  its  vibrations  to  different  tones.  On  this  theory  there 
must  for  each  tone  of  given  pitch  he  a  corresponding  degree  of 
contraction  of  the  tensor.  But  we  have  seen  that,  independ- 
ently of   any  active  intervention    of   the    tensor  muscle,  the 
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tympanic  apparatus,  owing  to  its  peculiar  form,  supplies  the  chief 
port  of  what  is  theoretically  requisite,  in  order  that  it  may  vibrate 
to  the  different  notes  of  the  scale.  Mach  himself  failed  after 
many  fruitleas  attempts  to  establish  any  experimental  basis  for 
his  theory,  and  gave  it  up.  In  this  direction  the  ezperimente  of 
Schapringer  (1870)  seem  to  he  conclusive.  He  was  able  to 
contract  his  tensor  muscle  at  will  and  found  with  a  suitable 
manometer  introduced  into  the  auditory  passage  that  the  tympanic 
membrane  was  displaced  inwards  each  time  the  muscle  con- 
tracted. But  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  evidence  of  accom- 
modation to  different  notes  of  the  scale. 

On  the  strength  of  his  observations  on  curansed  dogs,  Henaen 
concluded  that  the  tensor  contracts  at  the  "beginniiig  of  every 
auditory  impression,  more  vigot- 
j       ^  ously  for  high  than  for  low  tones, 

— —  -  and  that  in  audition  it  damped 
the  consonants,  and  favoured  per- 
ception of  the  accentuated  vowels. 
This  implicitly  excludes  the 
theory  of  any  true  accommodation. 
*  ■  - '    Many  aurists,  nevertheless,  hold 

that  there  is  some  tympanic  ac- 
commodation, on  the  ground  that 
the  ticking  of  a  watch  is  always 
perceived  it  a  greater  distance 
„     „  ,        ,  when  it  is  KraduaUy  removed  from 

Fio.  80,— P(«iUon  of  sUpediiu  miiMlf,  mmd*  ^,  ■.   *        .         -4.  ■  l     . 

viiibie  by  oponing  tGe  udbl  nhich  liu  the  ear  than  when  it  IS  approached 
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from  the  pyninid,  lobe  Insnrted  on  thBuecE  geemS  tO  US  tO  be  explicable  aS  a 
Df  ChB  aO-fft ;  3,  Mndon  ol  Wnsor  tjinpsnl      .         ,         ,  r      ,.•       i- 

,    ciitHhort;  4, ftci«L  ncrie  cut  sqroM;  B.it«  smaple  phenomenon  oi  attention 
rarity; 7, ^Ttiw5M%rBil"^hu^wte!  rather  than  as  an  effect  of  tym- 
panic accommodation. 
The  stapedius  muscle  (Fig.  80)  takes  origin  in  a  canal  of  the 
pyramid.     Its  tendon  issues  from  the  aperture  at  the  apex  of 
that  elevation,  and  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes,  close 
to  the  articulation  of  that  bone  with  the  lenticular  process  of  the 
incus.     Its   motor  nerve  is  a  small  twig  of  the  facial.     If  the 
eyelids  are  closed  energetically  a  sound  is  heard,  which,  in  all 
probability,  depends  on  the  associated  contraction  of  the  stapedius 
(Lucae). 

Gottstein  and  more  recently  Ostmann  stated  that  in  listening 
a  special  sensation  of  tension  is  perceived  in  the  ear,  which  they 
referred  to  the  stapedius,  as  this  muscle  comes  into  play  directly 
we  try  to  perceive  weak  tones  or  noises.  In  fact,  according  to 
Politzer,  Eysell,  and  Mach  and  Kessel  the  contraction  of  the 
stapedius  by  pulling  on  the  stapes  throws  it  into  an  oblique 
position  in  relation  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  by  driving  the  anterior 
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part  of  its  plate  towards  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  thus  diminish- 
ing the  pressnre  in  the  labyrinth.  Simultaneously,  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  the  Etapedius,  the  obtuse  angle  between  the  incus 
and  the  stapes  becomes  somewhat  extended — the  chain  of  the 
auditory  ossicles  is  poshed  outwards  and  the  tympanic  membrane 
slightly  relaxed,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  tympanum  becomes 
capable  of  more  ample  vibrations,  and  the  sUghteat  sounds  can 
be  perceived.  Objections  have,  however,  been  raised  to  Ostmann's 
theory.  The  contraction  of  the  etapedius  would  have  to  be 
continuous  or  tetanic  in  listening  to  a  prolonged,  gentle  murmur, 
which  would  produce  a  weakening  of  hearing  owing  to  limitation 


Flo.  3|.— SfcUon  urtMi  cartUigliHKU  Mrt  o[  Bustachiin  tube.  (RUdingnr.)  1,  t,  cnrved  car. 
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ot  talM ;  IS,  connecttre  tiBue  at  tlm  side  Dt  the  hiba. 

of  the  movements  of  the  stapes,  even  apart  from  the  disturbing 
muscular  bruit. 

Politzer  particularly  insisted  on  the  functional  ant^onism 
between  the  tensor  and  the  stapedius,  but  gave  no  experimental 
demonstration  of  it. 

T.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  a  canal  about  35  mm.  long  and 
3.5  mm.  wide,  which  connects  the  tympanic  cavity  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  pharynx.  The  first  portion  of  the  canal  is  hollowed 
oat  of  the  petrous  bone ;  the  second  portion  consists  of  a  curved 
plate  of  cartilage,  covered  by  fibrous  tissue  and  mucous  membrane. 
In  sections  through  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tube  (Fig.  81) 
the  cartilage  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  the  lumen  as  a  slit 
surrounded  by  mucous  membrane  with  ciliated  epithelium,  and 
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the  spheno-salpingO'Staphyline  muacle  or  tensor  velo-pakti  is 
inserted  into  tbe  book. 

The  lumen  is  generally  closed  by  the  apposition  of  the  mucoas 
membrane,  aided  by  secretion,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
cartilaginous  portion.  It  is  only  during  certain  muscular  acts, 
particularly  in  swallowing  and  yawning,  that  the  lumen  is  dilated 
by  the  contraction  of  the  tensor  palati,  which  separates  the  mem- 
branous walls  of  the  cartilaginous  canaL  In  some  individuals 
the  canal  seems  to  offer  very  little  resistance  to  opening  or  to 
be  incompletely  closed.  In  these  exceptional  cases  it  is  possible 
on  carefiuly  observing  the  membrana  tympani  with  the  otoscope 
to  detect  slight  movements  that  coincide  with  the  respiratcvy 
rhythm. 

According  to  some  surists  this  permanent  opening  of  the  tube 
may  be  artificially  induced  by  scooping  it  out  with  a  thin  flexible 
sound  to  a  point  beyond  the  isthmus  of  the  canal,  that  is,  the 
narrowest  portion.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  diminish  the  apprecia- 
tion of  deep  tones,  as  also  occurs  after  slight  perforations  of  the 
tympanic  membrane.  This  shows  that  the  normal  closure  of  the 
tube,  which  hinders  the  sir  from  escaping  through  it  from  the 
tympanic  cavity,  creates  a  condition  favourable  to  the  transnuBsioii 
to  the  labyrinth  of  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  apparatus  due 
to  the  sound-waves. 

That  the  tube  is  normally  closed  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
feeUng  of  painful  tension  which  is  experienced  in  the  tympanum 
on  climbing  into  high  regions  where  the  air  is  rarefied,  and  which 
is  relieved  by  occasional  swallowing.  The  same  sensation  is 
produced  when  the  tympanic  membrane  is  driven  inwards  by  a 
high  atmospheric  prtisaure,  such  as  may  be  obtained  in  a  pneumatic 
chamber.  In  this  case,  too,  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension 
ceases  when  by  swallowing,  or  by  Valsalva's  experiment,  the 
lumen  of  the  canal  is  rendered  pervious  for  a  moment,  so  that 
the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum  becomes  equal  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere. 

ValsEilva's  experiment  consists  in  making  a  strong  expiratioa 
after  closing  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  that  air  is  forced  through 
the  tube.  Besides  this  so-called  positive  experiment  of  Valsalva 
there  is  also  the  negative  expeninent  of  Toynbee,  i.e.  a  deep 
inspiration  with  the  nostrils  and  mouth  closed,  so  that  air  is 
aspirated  out  of  the  cavity.  At  the  moment  of  aspirating  the 
tympanic  air  an  endotic  murmur,  due  to  the  stretching  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  towards  the  interior  of  the  cavity,  is  pro- 
duced. When  pharyngeal  catarrh  spreads  along  the  tube,  it 
causes  permanent  occlusion  of  the  canal  with  dulness  of  hearing 
and  an  unpleasant  sense  of  tension  in  the  ear,  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion and  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  cavity,  and  the  consequent 
ex  vacuo  tension  of  the  tympanic  apparatus.     Efforts  to  relieve 
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this  aimoyauc6  lead  the  patient  aknost  inBtinctlvely  to  repeat 
Valsalva's  experiment,  that  is,  to  introduce  air  into  the  tympanic 
cavity.  This  proves  that  although  closure  of  the  tube  is  very 
useful  in  the  function  of  the  ear  it  must  not  be  perniaoent,  but 
the  tube  must  open  now  and  then  in  swallowing  the  saliva  that 
continually  accumulates  in  the  mouth,  so  as  to  Te-establish  the 
normal  pressure  in  the  tympanum.  Owing  to  absorption  of  the 
air  this  constantly  tends  to  drop,  and  thus  the  vibratory  capacity 
of  the  tympanic  apparatus  is  gradually  lessened. 

As  the  tube  is  usually  closed,  the  view  put  forward  by  many 
authors  that  it  is  designed  for  the  perception  of  one's  own  voice 
is  obviously  erroneous.  This  is  proved  by  the  observation  that 
the  tone  of  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  inside  the  mouth  is  not  heard 
(Schellhammer,  Job.  Miiller).  In  cases  in  which  the  tube  is 
permanently  open,  owing  to  abnormal  conditions,  or  where  it  is 
prevented  from  closing  by  a  catheter  (Poorten),  autophony  may 
occur,  i.e.  the  voice  seems  to  originate  and  re-echo  strongly  in 
the  internal  ear,  insteftd  of  in  the  oral  cavity ;  this  causes  great 
discomfort  to  the  patient, 

Secchi  (Bologna,  1902),  in  opposition  to  the  generally  accepted 
theory  of  Helroholtz  that  sound-waves  are  conducted  by  the 
tympanic  apparatus,  advocated  the  view  that  the  fenestra  rotunda 
is  the  only  path  by  which  tones  pass  from  the  outer  air  to  the 
labyrinth.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  discuss  his  arguments 
in  detail,  but  if  the  main  points  can  be  refuted  his  hypothesis 
falls  to  the  ground. 

He  inserted  into  the  tympanic  cavity  of  a  living  dog  a  metal 
cannula,  with  a  two-way  stop,  connected  with  a  U'Shaped 
manometer  2  mm.  in  diameter,  filled  with  coloured  alcohol 
After  equalising  the  pressure  of  the  air  contained  in  the  cavity 
with  that  of  the  external  air  by  a  half-turn  of  the  screw,  he 
found  that  at  each  movement  of  deglutition  made  by  the  animal 
the  fluid  in  the  manometer  oscillated  slightly  owing  to  the 
opening  of  the  tube,  and  the  pressure  rose  suddenly  i  mm.  as 
soon  as  the  act  of  swallowing  was  completed  and  the  tube  closed 
again.  This  positive  pressure  of  the  air  contained  in  the  cavity 
(on  an  average  4  mm  alcohol)  is  easily  explained  on  the  assumption 
that  at  the  end  of  the  act  of  deglutition  "there  is  first  closure 
of  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  next  of  that  of  the  canal,  so  that  the 
air  therein  enclosed  which  cannot  escape  by  the  mouth  must 
necessarily  enter  the  cavity  and  cause  a  positive  pressure." 
Independently  of  the  mechanism  of  opening  and  closing  the  tube, 
it  happens  sometimes  when  the  animal  has  not  swallowed  for  a 
long  time  that  the  intra -tympanic  pressure  becomes  positive, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  internal  muscles  of  the  tympanum. 
At  any  sudden  sound,  weak  or  loud,  deep  or  high,  the  little 
manometer  then  shows  a  rise  of  pressure  of  4  to  6,  7,  8  mm.,  in 
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proportion  to  the  intensity  and  pitch  of  the  sound,  and  lasts 
ae  long  as  the  stimuluB,  at  the  close  of  which  it  drops  back  to 
4  mm.  This  persistent  reflex  contraction  of  the  endotympanic 
muscles  becomes  weaker  after  administration  of  chloroform  or 
injection  of  chloral,  and  ceases  almost  entirely  after  complete 
cnrarisatiou. 

The  new  experimental  facts  which  the  Bolognese  otol<^iBt 
cites  in  support  of  his  view  are  therefore  merely  that  the  tympanic 
membrane  with  the  chain  of  auditory  ossicles  and  its  two  muscles 
represents  an  apparatus  for  tefiex  accommodaiion  only;  that  the 
transmission  of  tones  to  the  labyrinth  takes  place  exclusively 
through  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which,  according 
to  Bezold,  is  capable  of  excursions  five  times  as  great  as  the 
stapes ;'  that,  finally,  a  certain  amount  of  positive  pressure  in  the 
tympanum,  produced  by  the  periodic  opening  and  closing  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  is  indispensable  to  the  normal  functioning  of 
the  middle  ear. 

The  weak  positive  pressure  in  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the 
dog  caused  by  the  special  manner  in  which  the  tube  closes  at  the 
end  of  deglutition  (even  assuming  this  to  be  universal  in  man 
and  all  mammals,  which  is  by  no  means  proved)  is  a  fact  of  little 
importance.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  slight  natural  imperfection 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  tympanic  ventilation,  similar  to  those 
demonstrated  by  Helmholtz  in  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  vision. 
The  above  discusaion  on  the  function  of  the  tensor  tympani 
shows  that  the  most  favourable  condition  for  the  conduction  of 
tones  to  the  labyrinth' is  that  the  endotympanic  pressure  shall 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  external  air.  That  acoustic  stimuli  are 
capable  of  evoking  persistent  (tetanic)  reflex  contractions  of  the 
endotympanic  muscles  agrees  with  what  Bockendahl  assumed, 
in  contradiction  to  his  master,  Hensen.  But  in  any  case  this 
fact  must  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  new  investigations  of 
the  doctrine,  still  sub  Judice,  of  the  inhibitory  or  protective 
function  of  the  tensor  muscle,  and  not  as  evidence  for  the  view 
that  the  tympanic  apparatus  can  really  become  accommodated  to 
different  tones  and  noises. 

Lastly,  the  assertion  that  conduction  of  the  air-waves  to  the 
labyrinth  takes  place  nonnaUy  by  the  fenestra  rotunda  is  a 
flagrant  contradiction  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  above  discussed, 
and  fully  confirmed,  in  support  of  Helmholtz'  theory  of  the 
very  delicate  conducting  functions  of  the  tympanic  apparatus. 
It  is  true  that  the  oscillations  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
may  not  only  be  propagated  by  the  chain  of  ossicles,  but 
may  also  produce  waves  of  condensation  and  rarefaction  in 
the  air  enclosed  in  the  tympanum,  so  as  to  impinge  on  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which  Bezold  showed  to  be 
capable  of  excursions  four  times  as  great  as  those  produced  in 
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the  feiiestra  ovalis  by  the  stftp«^s;  but  the  Utter  have  so  much 
the  greater  force  in  correspondence  with  their  smaller  amplitude 
that  they  may  render  those  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  ineffective. 

It  is  therefore  not  proved  that  under  normal  conditions  the 
transmission  of  the  acoustic  stimulus  to  the  labyrinth  occurs  by 
way  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  still  less  that  this  is  the  only  path 
that  tones  take  from  the  external  air  to  the  labyrinth.  The  most 
that  can  be  assumed  (and  is  held  by  certain  physiologists)  is  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  cavity  may  co-operate  with 
those  transmitted  by  the  chain  of  bones.  Many  otologists  {e.g. 
Gradenigo)  hold  that  both  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  which  are  closely  connected,  may  serve  in  given  cases 
for  the  transmission  of  tones;  that  in  very  high  tones — which 
are  beyond  the  upper  limit  of  the  perceptible  scale — transmission 
throu^  the  air  of  the  cavity  and  the  fenestra  rotunda  may  be 
regarded  as  predominant,  while  for  low  tones,  on  the  contrary, 
transmission  must  occur  mainly  by  way  of  the  chain  of  ossicles. 
This  theory  is  supported  by  clinical  observations,  which  show 
that  in  pathological  processes  of  various  kinds  in  which  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  an  accumulation  of  exudates  or  a  thickening 
of  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  the  main  functional 
disturbance  ia  defective  auditory  perception  of  the  highest  notes 
of  the  scale,  which  may  amount  to  an  octave  or  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  Hebuholtz'  theory,  it  is  precisely  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  convolution  of  the  cochlea  (near  the 
fenestra  oralis)  that  perception  of  the  highest  tones  is  located. 

Under  certain  ahnornud  conditions  the  fenestra  rotunda  is 
undoubtedly  the  only  path  of  aerial  transmission  of  the  sound- 
wavea  to  the  labyrinth.  When  the  tympanum  is  perforated  there 
is  invariably  restriction  of  the  perception  of  deep  tones  and  a 
marked  diminution  of  the  maximal  thstance  at  which  accurately 
measured  tones  and  sounds  are  appreciable.  Id  fixation  or 
anchylosis  of  the  oesicleB,  and  in  immobilisation  of  the  stapes 
due  to  any  cause  without  perforation  of  the  tympanum,  otologists 
affirm  that  hearing  is  fairly  good  for  high  tones,  but  perception 
for  low  tones  is  reduced.  In  both  cases  it  ia  plain  that  the  chain 
of  ossicles  cannot  function  as  a  special  contrivance  for  the  con- 
duction of  sound-waves  to  the  labjrrinth.  Under  such  abnormal 
conditions  the  transmission  of  air-waves  by  the  fenestra  rotunda 
obviously  explains  the  alterations  and  Umitatione  of  hearing 
better  than  Bezold's  hypothesis  of  osteotympanic  conduction. 

VI.  To  understand  the  functions  of  the  Cochlea  it  ia  necessary 
clearly  to  understand  the  structure  of  its  most  important  part,  the 
cochlear  eanai  or  acala  media,  which  contains  the  very  delicate 
organ  oj  Corti,  to  the  ceUs  of  which  the  branches  of  the  coclilear 
nerve,  the  true  auditory  nerve,  are  distributed. 

The  cochlear  canal  is  seen  in  section  as  a  triangular  space 
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(Fig.  82),  bounded  laterally  by  the  bony  walls  of  the  cochlea 
lined  with  periosteum,  superiorly  by  Eeiaaner's  membrane, 
inferiorly  by  a  small  portion  of  the  lamina  spiralis  and  the 
basilar  membrane.  The  lamina  spiralis  terminates  in  a  sickle- 
shaped  edge  {limhus),  which  has  the  form  of  a  C  in  section,  with 
the  under  lip  projecting  and  more  sharply  pointed  than  the  upper. 
The  bay  is  known  as  the  spiral  groove, 

The  basilar  membrane  completes  the  floor  of  the  cochlear 
canal,  being  attached  on  one  side  to  the  lower  ma^n  of  the 
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hmbus,  on  the  other  to  the  spiral  hgament,  which  appears  in 
section  to  be  a  triangular  projection  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
attached  to  the  periosteum  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea.  It 
is  an  important  anatomical  fact  that  the  basilar  membrane 
increases  in  width  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  cochlea, 
while  the  breadth  of  the  bony  spiral  lamina  diminishes  propor- 
tionately. According  to  Hensen,  the  basilar  membrane  at  the 
base  of  the  cochlea  occupies  a  narrow  cleft  about  0-041  mm. 
across,  while  at  the  apex  it  measures  0-495  mm.,  that  is,  about 
twelve  times  wider  than  the  basa  There  are  two  zones  in  the 
basilar  membrane :  the  zona  arcuata,  to  the  edges  of  which  the 
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roda  of  Corti  are  attached,  and 
the  zona  pectinata,  extending 
^  from  the  base  of  the  outer  rods 
to  the  spiral  ligament  {Fig,  83). 
The  latter  zone  is  somewhat 
thicker  and  more  hbrona  The 
basilar  membrane,  as  a  whole,  is 
compoeed  of  a  homogeneous  Bub- 
Btance,  nucleated  here  and  there, 
with  straight  elastic  fibres  run- 
ning from  the  spiral  lamina  to 
the  spiral  ligament  embedded  in 
it,  so  that  from  the  surface  it 
appears  to  be  distinctly  striated, 
and  in  section  the  fibres  are  seen 
as  colourless   dots  in  the  homo- 


geneous ground-Bubstance  (Fig. 
84). 

On  the  upper  surface  of  the 
basilar  membrane  is  the  com- 
plicated epithelial  formation 
known  as  the  organ  of  Corti,  the 
true  peripheral  apparatus  which 
transmits  the  auditory  excitations 
to  the  senaorium  (Fig.  85).  The 
central  part  of  tills  apparatus 
coneistB  of  two  seta  of  stiff  rod- 
like bodies  standing  some  little 
distance  apart  on  the  basilar 
membrane,  and  inclined  towardp 
each  other  so  that  they  come 
into  contact  above.  These  are 
the  rods  of  Corti,  each  pair  of 
which  forms  an  irregular  pointed 
arch,  and  the  double  row  of  in- 
clined columns  forms  a  tunnel 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
cochlear  canal. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  inner 
series  of  rods  is  a  row  of  epi- 
thelial   cells   surmounted    by   a 
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btuBh  of  fine,  short,  stiff  bairlets,  and  external  to  the  outer  rods 
are  three  or  four  Bucceasive  rows  of  similar  but  more  elongated 
cells;  these  are  termed  respectively  the  inuer  and  outer  hair- 
oells.  The  external  hair-cells  are  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  Between  each  two  is  a  filiform  procesB  of  the  sustentacular 
cells,  or  cells  of  Deiters,  which  rest  upon  the  basilar  membrane. 
A  special  cuticular  membrane,  the  lamina  reticularis,  connects 
and  fixes  the  upper  ends  of  the  hair-cells  and  the  filiform  appen- 
dices of  Deiters'  cells.  The  hairlets  project  through  the  openings 
in  this  membrane.  Externally  to  the  hair-cella  and  sustentacular 
cells  is  a  prominent  accumulation  of  larg^  conical  epithelial  cells 
which  have  no  hairs,  known  ae  the  external  supporting  cells  or 
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cells  of  Hensen.  From  these  there  is  agnidual  transition  to  the 
simple  cubicsal  epithelium  that  lines  the  most  external  part  of  the 
basilar  membrane.  The  human  cochlea,  according  to  Eetzius, 
contains  about  12,000  external  auditory  cells,  each  provided  with 
some  20  hairleta 

The  hair-cells  of  Corti  and  tlie  Deiters'  cells  beneath  them  are 
richly  innervated  from  the  free  endings  of  the  fibres  of  the  coclilear 
nerve.  These  fibres  pass  outwards  near  the  root  of  the  spiral 
lamina,  through  a  spirally  wound  ganglionic  cord  (ganglion 
spirale),  situated  in  the  spiral  canal  of  the  modiolua  The  cells  of 
this  ganglion  are  bipolar,  and  each  nerve-iibre  has  one  of  the  cells 
interpolated  in  its  course  (see  Fig.  75).  From  the  peripheral  side 
of  the  ganglion  the  fibres,  wliich  are  medullated,  penetrate  in 
nmall  bundles  into  the  separate  canahculi  of  the  bony  lamina; 
losing  their  sheath,  they  pass  through  the  Binall  apertures  near 
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the  point  uf  Diigiii  of  the  inner  rods,  and  wind  spirally  round  the 
bases  of  Corti'B  and  Deiters'  cells  (Fig.  85). 

To  complete  the  deBcription  of  the  organ  of  Corti  we  muat 
notice  in  conclusion  the  tectorial  membrane,  to  which  secondary 
importance  has  erroneously  been  ascribed.    The  membrana  tectoria 
riaee  on  the  crest  of  the  limbus  in  the  form  of  a  thin  membrane, 
which  subsequently  swells  in  a  pad-like  projection  over  the  spiral 
groove,  the  rods  of  Corti,  and  the  inner  and   outer   hair-cells 
(Fig.  86).     From  the  surfoce  it  appears  distinctly  fibrous,  with 
obliquely  slanting  fibrils  and   a  scalloped 
edge  identical  in  structure  with  the  sub- 
jacent membraua  reticularis.   Many  authors 
(Gottstein,  Hensen,  Eetzius,  Siebenmann) 
hold  that  the  outer  zone  of  the   tectorial 
membrane  terminates  in  a  free  edge,  which 
floats  in  the   perilymph   a   short  distance 
from  the  ends  of  the  hairlets  of  the  hair- 
ceUs.     Eetzius,  however,  found  in  embryos 
of  rabbits  and  cate  that  the  outer  edge  of 
the  tectorial  membrane  is  anatomically  con- 
nected with  the   most   peripheral  cells  of 
Deiters,  although  tliis  union  disappears  in 
adult  animals.     This  statement  was   con- 
firmed by  Schwalbe.     Others,  again,  found 
an    indefinite    anatomical    connection    in 
adults  between  the  membrana  tectoria  and 
the  underlying  organ  of  Corti  (Boettcher, 
Barth,    Czinner,    Hammer sc blag).      More 
recently  (1907)  Kishi  has  shown   in   some 
histological  preparations  that  the  tectorial 

membrane  is  united  in  adults,  too,  with  the  "'ofmJi^J.^'t^'.IiC!^ 
outer  surface  of  the  reticular  lamina,  which  j'^S^.^g'  ^'^^ImI'' 
often  escapes  notice  because  this  membrane  t™ce«  ^  loiia  covwing  th« 
is  normally  exceBsively  tense,  and  retracts,  .wmi  "nhr^ili'  Htruet™! 
and  becomes  torn,  in  the  fixing  fluid,  ^icui^^r'. '*'"'''''' '^ 
According  to  Ejshi  the  normal  form  of  the 

organ  of  Corti  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  87,  in  which  the  hairlets 
of  the  internal  and  external  hair-cells  stand  vertically  to  the  mem- 
brana tectoria,  with  which  they  are  in  immediate  contact.  The  outer 
edge  of  this  membrane  is  connected  with  the  end  of  the  membrana 
reticularis;  when  this  is  stretched,  the  tectorial  membrane  is  of 
uniform  thickness  over  its  whole  extent ;  finally,  the  rods  of  Corti 
form  an  almost  equilateral  triangle  with  the  basilar  membrane  Irom 
which  they  spring.  The  increased  tluekness  of  the  organ  of  Corti 
in  its  outer  part  in  most  preparations  depends  on  the  elastic  re- 
traction it  undergoes  after  rupture  of  its  external  border,  which 
also  causes  deformation  of  the  arches  of  Corti  formed  by  the  rods. 
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We  Iiave  already  insisted  tliat  the  ti-anBforination  of  the 
physical  procega  of  sound-vibration  into  the  physiological  process 
of  the  neural  excitation  which  arouBes  auditory  senaationa  in 
consciousness  takes  place  in  the  cochlea.  The  impacts  trans- 
mitted from  the  tympanic  apparatus  and  the  cranial  bones  act 
upon  the  organ  of  Oorti,  and  excite  the  endings  of  the  count- 
less branches  of  the  cochlear  nerve  by  means  of  the  hair-cells. 
The  great  development  of  the  oi^n  of  Corti  in  man  and  the 
higher  mammals,  as  well  as  cUnical  and  experimental  evidence 
that  lesions,  such  as  partial  or  total  destruction  of  the  cochlea, 
produce  incomplete  or  complete  deafness,  directly  prove  this 
view. 

DlETerent  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  way 
in  which  the  vibrations  of  the  plate  of  the  stapes  (or  vibrations  of 
the  bones  in  general)  are  capable  of  affecting  the  organ  of  Corti, 
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and  exciting  the  endings  of  the  cochlear  nerve  by  means  of  the 
labyrinthine  lymph.  Helmholtz  was  inclined  in  his  earlier  work 
to  regard  the  arches  of  Corti  formed  by  the  rods  as  the  cochlear 
elements  designed    essentially  to  vibrate  in  unison  with    the 

tympanic  apparatus.  Certain  structural  conditions  seem  to 
favour  this  hypothesis ;  the  arches  of  Corti,  and  particularly  the 
outer  rods,  are  able  to  vibrate,  freely,  because  ttiey  are  surrounded 
l)y  endolymph,  both  on  the  posterior  surface  facing  the  tunnel  of 
Corti  and  the  superior  surface  where  a  large  space  separates  them 
from  the  first  series  of  hair-cells.  But  as  the  researches  of  Hasse 
show  that  tho  organ  of  Corti  in  birds  and  amphibians,  while 
undoubtedly  capable  of  transmitting  auditory  excitations  to  the 
centres,  is  completely  destitute  of  arches,  Helmholtz  and  Hensen 
hold  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  basilar  membrane,  on  which 
the  organ  of  Corti  is  built  up,  must  necessarily  take  part  in  the 
vibrations  that  give  rise  to  the  auditory  escitations.  To  explain 
these  excitations  they  assume  that  the  vibrations  of  the  basilar 
membrane  cause  the  hairlets  of  the  hair-cells  to  impinge  on  the 
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tectorial  membrane,  find  that  it  is  these  impacts  which  cause  the 
active  stimulation  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

R  t6r-£uile  (1900)  pronounced  against  this  hypotheeia  On 
the  strength  of  anatomical  and  physical  considerations  he  main- 
tained that  the  membiana  tectoria  and  the  underlying  organ  of 
Corti  cannot  vibrate  in  opposite  directions,  but  must  neceeearily 
vibrate  together  in  the  same  direction.  He  assumed  that  in 
consequence  of  the  vibrations  of  the  basilar  membrane  the 
arches  of  Corti  rotated  round  the  foot  of  the  inner  rods,  which 
form  the  centre  of  rotation,  causing  oecillatious  from  above  down- 
wards and  from  below  upwards  of  the  entire  organ  of  Corti, 
including  the  membrana  teotoria  (Fig.  88).  These  oecillationB 
produce  a  slight  flexion  of  the  filaments  of  the  hair-cells,  which 
in  their  turn  act  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  nerve-endings. 

To  this  hypothesis  of  ter-Euile  the  objection  can  be  raised 
that  the  basilar  memhtane  is  ill-adapted  to  oscillate  from  above 
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downwards  on  gentle  impacts  of  the  endolymph.  As  shown  by 
Retzius  (Fig.  85)  the  basilar  membrane  is  lined  on  the  side  of 
the  scala  tympani  by  a  dense  layer  of  connective  tissue,  and  on  the 
side  towards  the  scala  vesbibuli  it  supports  almost  the  whole  organ 
of  Corti,  viz.  the  outer  rods,  the  layer  of  Deiters'  and  that  of 
Hensen's  cells,  and  finally  the  three  layers  of  the  external  hair- 
cells  or  cells  of  Corti.  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  most  mobile 
part  of  the  auditory  apparatus.  Siebenmann  (1900)  and  £ishi 
(1907)  concluded  from  these  anatomical  considerations  that  the 
true  vibrating  portion  is  the  membrana  tectoria,  the  physical 
and  structural  characters  of  which  are  such  that  it  can  be 
readily  influenced  by  slight  alterations  of  pressure  transmitted 
by  the  stapes  to  the  endolymph.  It  is  highly  elastic ;  according 
to  £ishi  it  is  under  normal  conditions  tightly  stretched  over 
the  ot^an  of  Corti ;  it  is  surrounded  by  endolymph,  and  is  in 
contact  solely  with  the  filaments  of  the  hair-cells  (Fig.  87).  The 
membrana  tectoria  is  thus  eminently  suited  for  transmitting  the 
mechanical  stimulus  necessary  for  exciting  the  hair-cells  by 
means  of  the  slight  deformations  of  the  hairlets. 
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Kishi  further  points  out  that  if  the  baBilar  membrane  is  to 
excite  the  baii-cella  hj  its  movementB,  these  should  be  vertical, 
not  oblique  to  its  plane.  Moreover,  the  inner  hair-cells  do  not  lie 
above  the  basilar  membrane,  but  are  placed  above  the  habennla 
perforata,  so  that  they  cannot  be  effectively  influenced  by  the 
movements  of  the  membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  movement  of  the  stapes  can  produce  gentle  oBcillations  of  the 
tectorial  membrane  sufficient  to  excite  the  filaments  of  both  inner 
and  outer  hair-cells.  like  the  basilar  membrane,  the  free  or 
outer  zone  of  the  tectorial  membrane  is  fibrous  in  structure,  and 
increases  in  size  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Lastly, 
Kishi  states  that  in  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea  the  membrana 
tectoria  is  not  only  less  wide,  but  is  tightly  stretched,  while  in  the 
apical  turn,  where  it  is  more  than  three  times  as  wide,  it  is  loosely 
stretched.  So  that  from  no  point  of  view  can  it  be  an  advantf^ 
to  regard  the  basilar,  instead  of  the  tectorial,  membrane  aa  the 
vibrating  organ  capable  of  transforming  the  physical  sound-waves 
into  physiological  auditory  impulses. 

Od  considering  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  sound-waves 
to  the  internal  ear  we  find  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  tectorial  rather  than  the  oasilar  membrane  is 
the  vibrating  part  of.  the  cochlea. 

We  followed  the  sound-waves  through  the  tjTnpanic  apparatus 
as  far  as  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  moves  trans- 
versely by  means  of  the  plate  of  the  stapes,  its  range  not  exceeding 
0'04  mm.,  and  throws  the  perilymph  into  motion.  This,  if  driven 
inward,  must  necessarily  exert  pressure  outwards  at  some  other 
part  of  the  organ,  because  fluid  is  incompressible.  Obviously 
the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  may  fulfll  this  object,  and 
many  physiologists  consider  it  to  be  a  counter-apertuTe,  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  fenestra  ovalis  (Mach  and  Kessel). 
Some  have  imagined  that  owing  to  the  impulses  from  the  stapes 
the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  is  driven  along  the  acala  vestibuli  and 
through  the  helicotrema  to  reach  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
rotunda.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  view  is  obvious,  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  owing  to  the  rapidity  at  which  the  sonorous 
vibrations  succeed  one  another  there  is  not  time  for  the  wave- 
movement  of  the  labyrinthine  fluid  to  follow  this  long  course — 
but  also  from  Pascal's  law,  according  to  which  pressures  exerted 
in  a  cavity  with  rigid  walls,  closed  at  («ie  point  by  a  membrane, 
are  transmitted  uniformly  to  all  parts  of  the  internal  wall.  It 
must  he  assumed  that  the  sound-waves,  on  reaching  the  fluid  of 
the  labyrinth,  follow  no  particular  course,  hut  are  transmitted 
simultaneously  in  all  directions,  through  the  two  acalae  of  the 
cochlea.  But  the  waves  of  impact  ascending  by  the  scala  tympani 
can  only  be  transmitted  to  the  eudolymph  with  difficulty,  either 
because  they  are — at  least  partially— damped  by  the  yieldii^  of 
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the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  or  by  the  resistance  of  the 
basilar  membrane ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  waves  ascending  along 
the  scala  vestibuli  can  easily  be  transmitted  by  the  thin,  loose 
membrane  of  Beifisner  to  the  endolymph,  tectorial  membrane, 
filaments  of  the  hair-cells  and  terminations  of  the  cochlear  nerve. 
There  is  accordingly  no  need  to  assume  any  intervention  of  the 
supposed  vibratory  movementB  of  the  basilar  membrane  in  order 
to  explain  the  physiological  process  of  excitation  of  the  auditory 
nerve  by  means  of  the  adequate  stimulus  of  the  sound-waves. 
The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  tectoria  suffice. 

We  still  have  to  solve  the  far  more  difdcult  problem  of  how 
the  peripheral  oi^n  of  hearing  is  capable  of  arousing  auditory 
impressions  with  all  their  distinctive  qualitative  characters  in 
consciousness.  Before  attacking  this  problem,  to  the  solution 
of  which  all  theories  of  audition  are  directed,  the  physical  qualities 
of  sound-waves,  and  our  faculty  of  peroeiviDg.them  as  such,  must 
be  briefly  discussed. 

YII.  A  primary  distinction  in  auditory  sensations,  wtiich  has 
been  generally  admitted  since  Helmholtz,  is  that  of  sounds  and 
noises.  Although  this  distinction  is  sanctioned  by  common 
parlance,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  peycho-phyaiological 
definition  of  these  two  terms. 

Speaking  generally,  sounds  (or  tones  in  a  wider  sense)  are  the 
auditory  sensations  which  run  an  equal,  balanced,  regular  course ; 
runtea  are  auditory  sensations  which,  when  they  have  a  certain 
duration  and  are  not  merely  a  single  impact  or  sudden  shock,  are 
distinguished  by  harshness  and  instability,  and  are  not  uniform. 
The  acoustic  impressions  produced  by  musical  instruments  are 
the  best  examples  of  sensations  of  tone ;  whispering,  whistling, 
the  howling  of  wind,  the  splashing  of  rain,  the  cracking  of 
thunder,  the  rattling  of  a  cart,  the  rasping  of  a  saw,  are  examples 
of  different  kinds  of  noises.  Yet  though  tones  are  quite  distinct 
from  noises  in  their  extreme  forms,  these  distinctive  characteristics 
are  modified  in  the  intermediate  forms,  and  may  gradually  merge 
into  one  another,  or  the  former  may  mix  with  the  latter  in 
varying  relations.  Musical  tones,  also,  may  create  a  noise,  as 
when  idl  the  keys  of  a  piano  are  struck  together  for  the  range  of 
one  or  two  octavea 

Differences  of  duration,  intensity,  uniformity,  and  above  all 
pitch  can  be  detected,  not  only  in  tones,  but  also  in  noises. 
The  tones  associated  with  noises  are  termed  harsh,  raucous, 
strident,  etc.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  both  tones  and 
noises  are  compound  auditory  sensations,  resulting  from  the 
mixture  of  a  certain  number  of  elements,  known  as  simple  tonea 

On  investigating  the  nature  of  the  stimuli  that  arouse  auditory 
sensations  in  the  ear  they  appear  to  the  tactile  sense  to  be 
quivering,  to  the  eye  to  be  vibrating  bodies  with  blurred  outlines. 
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If  these  vib'ratioQS  are  recorded  on  a  r^ularly  moving  surface, 
tracings  are  obtained  which  vary  greatly  in  form  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sounding  bodies.  The  tracings  of  tones  have, 
whatever  their  forms,  one  common  characteristic,  that  they  are 
built  up  of  equal  and  regularly  repeated  periods.  The  tracings 
of  noises,  on  the  contrary,  lack  periodicity  and  regularity.  We 
know  from  the  reeulte  of  physical  investigation  that  simple  tones, 
i.e.  the  componentB  of  compound  tones  and  noises,  are  pendular 
or  sinusoidal  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  differing  only  in  duration 
and  amplitude.  The  sensation  of  pitch  depends  on  the  duration 
of  the  tone  or  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second ;  that  of 
intensitT/  on  the  amplitude  of  vibration. 

It  is  easily  demonstrated  by  the  graphic  method,  or  by  the 
syren,  that  tones  are  higher  or  lower  according  as  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  the  sounding  body  in  the  time-unit  is  greater  or  less. 
If  a  writing-point  is  fitted  to  the  sounding  body  and  brought  in 
coutact  with  the  surface  of  a  drum  rotating  at  constant  speed,  it 
is  easy  to  count  the  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  thus  to  prove  that 
the  pitch  of  the  note  is  a  result  of  the  number  of  vibrations.  It 
is  still  easier  with  the  syren  to  determine  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions that  correspond  to  a  given  tone.  Seebeck's  syren,  which  is 
the  simplest,  consists  of  a  metal  disc  which  has  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  centre  a  given  number  of  equidistant  holes,  and 
is  fixed  to  a  central  axis,  on  which  it  can  be  rotated  at  uniform 
speed.  By  means  of  a  tube  communicating  with  a  reservoir  of 
compressed  air  or  a  bellows,  a  blast  of  air  can  be  driven  on  to  the 
disc,  and  rhythmically  set  free  or  interrupted,  according  as  the 
opening  of  the  tube  is  opposite  to  a  hole  or  to  a  section  of  the  disc. 
These  rhythmical  interruptions  generate  vibrations  in  the  air, 
and  thus  produce  higher  or  lower  tones  according  to  the  greater 
or  lesser  speed  at  which  the  disc  rotates.  Experience,  moreover, 
shows  that  the  pitch  does  not  change  with  the  alterations  in  size 
of  the  holes  in  the  disc  or  the  pressure  at  which  the  air  passes 
through  them.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  height  of  tone  depends 
solely  on  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second. 

It  is  still  easier  to  show  that  the  intensity  of  auditory  sensa- 
tions depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sounding 
body.  If  a  monochord  or  tuning-fork  is  made  to  vibrat«,  the 
acoustic  sensation,  which  is  very  strong  at  first,  becomes  gradually 
weaker,  as  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  which  is  visible  at  the 
outset,  becomes  more,  and  more  invisible.  At  each  moment  of 
vibration  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  is  equal  to  the  kinetic 
energy  with  which  the  vibrating  body  passes  the  position  of 
equilibrium,  and  this  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity 
or  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration. 

VIII.  The  specific  capacity  of  our  ear  for  perceiving  in  the 
form  of  simple  and  compound  tones  and   noises  the   regular   or 
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irregular  periodic  movementa  of  elastic  bodies,  is  confined  within 
certain  limits  of  intensity  and  pitch. 

Mbqj  pbyaiciBts  and  physiologists  have  attempted  to  fix  the 
loroer  limit  of  auditory  capacity — that  is,  the  miuimum  of  pendular 
oscillations  per  second  necessary  to  produce  an  acoustic  sensation. 
Sauveur  (1700)  was  the  first  who  determined  the  lowest  audible 
sound  with  organ  pipes,  and  estimated  it  at  12}  vibrations  per 
second.  Cladni  (1802)  and  Biot  (1829),  who  used  strings,  gave 
the  limit  as  16  vibrations.  Helmholtz  found  the  note  of  a  tuning- 
fork  audible  that  gave  26  vibrations  per  second.  Wolf  (1871) 
made  the  same  observation.  Preyer  (1876)  used  metal  tongues 
that  gave  8  to  40  vibrations,  and  found  that  in  some  particularly 
sensitive  persons  the  minimal  limit  was  16  vibrations,  in  other 
normal  individuals  33.  Appunn  (1887-88)  with  his  lamella 
estimated  the  limit  at  9-12  vibrations;  Cuperus  (1893)  with  the 
same  method  at  10-13;  van  Schaik  (1893)  and  Battelli  (1897)  at 
24;  Gradenigoat  8-12. 

In  all  these  researches  there  is  an  error  of  method,  ainoe  the 
possibility  that  the  ear  perceives  harmonic  partial  tones  is  over- 
looked. Recent  experiments  in  fact  show  that  none  of  the  difTerent 
sonrces  of  sound  employed  are  capable  of  producing  single  tones 
entirely  ft«e  from  partiala  Not  only  strings,  but  also  metaltongues, 
organ-pipes,  and  even  tuning-forks  produce  tones  mingled  with 
harmonic  overtones,  as  ma^  he  shown  by  suitable  resonators. 
Helmholtz  recognised  that  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  strongly  at 
64  vibrations  per  sec.  gave  as  many  as  five  partials.  To  exclude 
these,  Freyer  attempteii  to  reinforce  the  fundamental  tone  with 
resonators ;  but  even  by  this  means  be  faileii  to  separate  it  from 
the  overtones.  In  feet  resonators  to  some  extent  strengthen  the 
partial  as  well  as  the  fundamental  tones.  In  order  to  produce 
a  very  low  tone,  free  from  harmonic  partials,  Helmholtz  loaded 
the  strings  with  metal  weights,  so  that  on  sounding  they  gave 
only  dissonant  partial  tones  which  could  not  blend  with  the 
fundamental  tone ;  but  with  this  method  the  fundamental  tone 
became  too  weak  for  the  purposes  of  the  experiment. 

Accordingly  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  tone  of  given 
pitch  as  the  lower  limit  of  audition.  Individual  difTerences  in 
the  capacity  for  perceiving  tones  can  be  detected  even  within 
normal  limits  of  hearing,  and  the  lower  threshold  of  auditory 
capacity  alters  considerably  with  practice  and  with  the  degree  of 
attention  given  by  the  subject. 

Below  40  vibrations  per  sec.  tones  lose  their  musical  character 
and  become  gradually  weaker,  indistinct  and  discontinuous 

Experimental  data  to  determine  the  upper  limit  of  auditory 
capacity  were  given  by  the  same  authors  who  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  lower  limit  The  earliest  (Sauveur,  Uladni,  Blot, 
and  Wollaston)  range  from  6400  to  200,000  per  sec,,  but  are  entirely 
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unreliable  owing  to  the  methods  employed  Savart  (1830)  was 
the  first  who  obtained  mora  exact  results  by  hie  dented  wheel, 
which  threw  a  sheet  of  cardboard  into  vibration.  He  found  that 
tones  of  24,000  vibrations  wera  still  distinctly  perceptible.  Freyer 
used  Seebeck's  syien  for  the  same  purpose,  and  found  that  16,000 
vibrations  per  sec.  are  audible  as  a  very  clear  note,  and  that 
24,000  vibrations  are  still  perceptible,  though  feebly  so.  Pauchon 
used  a  Canard  de  la  Tour's  steam  syren  for  the  same  purpose. 
With  a  steam  pressure  of  05  to  1-5  atmospheres  he  obtained  a 
linut  of  perception  at  24,000  to  30,000  vibrations ;  with  a  pressure 
of  2-5  atmospheres  the  limit  rose  to  36,000,  without  even  then 
reaching  the  highest  perceptible  note. 

Preyer  repeated  these  researches  with  Konig's  sounding 
cylinders.  He  found  that  e  and  g  of  the  8th  and  c  of  the  9th 
octave  are  perceptible,  but  produce  disagreeable  sensations,  and 
concluded  that  the  extreme  limit  of  heariog  is  the  e  of  the  dth 
octave,  which  produces  a  brief  and  very  weak  sensation. 

The  upper  limit  of  audition,  also,  varies  considerably  for 
different  normal  individuals.  Zwaardemaker  further  noted  that 
it  sinks  with  increasing  age,  although  the  figures  he  has  given  are 
too  low  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  his  method. 

Edelmann  held  that  in  persons  with  optimum  auditory 
capacity  the  entire  range  of  perceptible  tones  extends  over  12 
octaves  (ftom  II  to  50,000  vibrations). 

But  in  music  excessively  high  and  low  tones  are  both  excluded. 
The  deepest  note  of  a  large  organ  consists  of  16-5  vibrations  {C  of 
sub-contra  octave).  The  highest  note  of  the  piano  consists  of 
3520-4244  vibrations  {a*-c^).  The  piccolo  flute  also  comprises  d'' 
(4752  vibrations).  Eut  the  notes  usually  employed  in  music  lie 
within  the  compass  of  about  8  octaves  (from  40  to  4700  vibrations). 

To  determine  tie  capacity  for  perception  of  the  htgheet  notes,  which 
may  vary  greatly  in.  ear-diseoae,  otologists  generally  make  use  of  G&lton's 
whistle,  which  can  give  a  whole  series  of  high  notes,  from  0*  to  the  higheet 
tones  that  lie  at  tlie  extreme  limit  of  the  auditory  sensihility  of  the  human 
"""     The  pitch  of  the  tones  produced  by  the  instrument  can  bo  altered  by 
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perfect  form  gicen  by  Edelmann  to  Gallon's  whistle  it  con- 
sists oi  I.WO  meiallic  parts.  One  of  these  (A,B,D  of  Fig.  89)  is  joined  to  the 
mouth  A  by  a  rubber  tube,  with  an  elastic  toll  or  belloMrs,  wbidh  provides 


1  necesBary  for  sounding  the  whistle.  The  second  part  {E,F,G)  is  the 
whistle  proper ;  this  consists  of  the  lube  E,  by  which  the  air  entera,  blown 
through  tuba  I>  placed  opposite,  at  a  distance  that  can  be  varied  by  th« 
micrometer  screw  B.  The  tube  E  communicates  with  the  body  of  the 
whistle  F,  which  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  floor  of  which  can  be  dis- 
placed by  means  of  a  second  micrometer  screw  O. 

The  pitch  of  the  tone  is  in  inverse  ratio  with  the  length  of  the  hollow 
cylinder,  so  that  when  the  screw  G  is  turned  in  one  or  other  direction  a 
higher  ot  lower  lone  results.  An  empirical  graduation  of  the  worm  of  the 
screw  makes  it  possible  to  count  the  numljer  of  vibrations  in  the  tones 
obtained  by  different  positions  of  the  screw. 
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To  produce  the  highest  tones,  the  opi^iiing  of  the  cyliDtler  D  must  be 
bropcht  new  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  E  by  meaiiH  of  the  micrometer  screw  B, 
which  is  empirically  graduated. 

To  obtain  uniform  soundg,  it  la  neceasary  to  employ  an  air-current  of 
umatant  intenaity.  For  this  purpa«e  a  belTowB,  or  better  still  a  blast  of 
constant  preesuie,  must  be  used. 

Just  as  the  Boale  of  perceptible  tones  is  circumscribed  within 
a  minimum  and  maximum  number  of  vibratiooa  in  the  time-unit, 
so  the  capacity  of  the  ear  for  distinguishing 
the  differejKe  between  two  notes  of  diSerent 
pitch  is  also  limited.  It  ia  only  when  the 
difference  between  two  tones  exceeds  a 
certain  minimum  that  we  are  capable  of 
diatingoiahing  them  as  different  in  pitch. 

After  a  few  experiments  by  Delezenne 
(1826)  and  Seebeck  (1846),  Preyer  (1876) 
was  the  first  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
limioal  threshold  of  tone-dlBcriminatiou  by 
a  number  of  systematic  researches  with  a 
set  of  metal  tongues  He  was  able  to  prove 
that  a  trained  musical  ear  is  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  two  tones  of  500  and 
500-3  vibrations,  or  of  1000  and  10005 
vibrations;  while  two  tones  that  differ  by 
0'2  vibrations  only  cannot  be  distiuguifibed 
with  any  certainty.  Luft  (1888)  confirmed 
Preyer's  results  by  a  series  of  tuning-forks 
with  resonators.  In  the  lowest  tones  the 
discriminative  capacity  is  less,  even  for  the 
trained  ear.  Preyer  observed  that  below  40 
vibrations  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  two 
tones  that  vary  by  one  whole  vibration ; 
Laft  found  the  threshold  of  difference  for 
very  low  tones  to  be  044  vibrations. 
Persons  who  are  untrained  luake  errors  of 
several  vibrations  in  estimating  the  differ-  '''£;i^^;^',*°^)J!SdS'' 
ence  between  very  low  notes. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  mean  power  of 
discrimination  of  pitch  is  much  lower  than  the  recognised 
optimum.  Stumpf  (1889)  found  that  many  people  are  unable  to 
say  which  ot  two  tones  is  the  higher,  even  when  they  differ  by  an 
interval  of  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  even  a  fifth. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  limit  of  capacity  for  perceiv- 
ing the  difference  between  two  tones  follows  Weber's  law,  i.€.  Js  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  the  vibrations.  According  to  Scripture, 
very  gradual  alterations  in  pitch  may  amount  to  a  whole  tone, 
witboat  detection  even  by  a  musical  ear, 

VOL.  IV  Q 
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IX.  Musical  tooes  differ  Dot  only  in  the  freqoeDc;  and 
iutetiBity  of  the  vibrations  but  also  in  other  characteristics,  which 
change  gradually  with  the  alteration  in  pitch.  Ix>w  tones  are 
generally  termed  "  dull,"  high  tones  "  bright."  These  distinguish- 
ing characters  are  most  marked  when  the  extreme  ends  of  the  scale 
are  compared,  and  gradually  become  less  distinct  in  the  middle 
tones. 

Besides  the  characteristics  of  dulness  and  brightness  derived 
from  visual  sensation,  various  spatial  ideas  are  connected  with  the 
different  tones  :  bass  notes  are  termed  deep,  heavy,  blunt ;  treble 
notes  high,  thin,  and  sharp.  This  spatial  character  which  we 
connect  with  auditory  sensations  ^rees  with  the  fact  that  low 
tones  are  given  out  by  large  instruments,  or  by  the  throat  of  big 
animals  or  of  full-grown  men ;  high  tones,  on  the  contrary,  by 
small  instruments,  or  little  animals,  or  by  women  and  children. 
According  to  Stumpf,  however,  the  spatial  character  of  tones  is  an 
inherent  property,  independent  of  purely  psychological  processes 
of  association. 

Many  physicists  and  physiologists  have  observed  that  the  ear 
is  relatively  more  sensitive  to  high  than  to  low  notes.  Helmboltz 
observed  that  of  two  different  tones  with  the  same  amplitude  of 
vibration  the  higher  tone  sounds  louder.  Charpentier  (1890) 
found  that  notes  lying  between/  and/*  with  the  same  amplitude 
of  vibration  are  audible  at  a  much  greater  distance  in  proportion 
as  they  are  higher  in  pitch.  Max  Wien  (1903)  confirmed  this 
with  the  telephone.  He  found  that  comparatively  strong  currents 
were  required  on  the  telephone  to  make  the  lower  tones  per- 
ceptible. As  the  tones  rise  sensibility  increases  rapidly,  and 
reaches  its  maximum  in  the  tones  of  between  1000  and  50OO 
vibrations,  above  which  it  declines  again.  The  lowest  notes  of 
large  tuning-forks  can  only  be  heard  at  a  small  distance  &om  the 
ear,  while  the  high  notes  of  small  forks  are  audible  at  a  distance 
of  several  yards.  The  highest  tones  give  a  disagreeable,  almost 
painful  sensation,  as  if  the  drum  were  pierced  with  a  needle,  And 
for  that  reason  are  not  used  in  music.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
said  that  high  notes  are  louder  and  more  penetrating  than  low 
notea 

Stumpf  described  the  three  characteristics  of  tones,  viz.  bright- 
ness, fulness,  and  resonance,  which  alter  gradually  with  increas- 
ing pitch,  by  the  term  tonfarbe  or  timbre  (quality).  He  thus 
assumed  that  not  only  the  compound  tones  of  musical  instruments 
but  also  the  simple  tones  of  which  they  are  built  up  are  dis- 
tingnished  by  timbre  or  quality,  as  well  as  by  intensity  and  pitch. 

It  is  true  that  according  to  the  latest  researches  no  instru- 
ment exists  that  is  capalde  of  giving  out  pure  tones  unmingled 
with  partial  notes ;  but  the  ear  is  always  capable  of  distinguishing 
the  quality  of  the  fundamental  tone,  especially  in  those  instm- 
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ments  in  which  the  partial  notes  are  so  weak  that  they  have  no 
musical  value.  Such  are  timing-forks,  organ-pipes  of  the  highest 
tones,  and  flatea  These  instnimenta  may  be  i^ed  to  distinguish 
the  quality  of  the  respective  fundamental  tones. 

The  timbre  or  quality  of  musical  tones — i.e.  of  compound 
toasaes  of  sound— expresses  the  particular  character  by  which  the 
different  orchestral  instruments,  including  the  human  voice,  are 
easily  distinguished  from  one  another,  even  when  they  give  out 
the  same  note  with  uniform  intensity  (see  VoL  III.  Chap.  III.). 
When  a  certain  mosical  note  is  sung  and  the  same  note  is  sounded 
on  the  violin,  clarinet,  flute,  piano,  and  organ,  every  tone  is  composed 
of  the  same  number  of  vibrations.  Yet  they  can  be  distinguished 
by  an  ear  that  ia  but  slightly  musical,  and  referred  to  the  instru- 
ments which  produce  them,  because  the  larynx  and  the  various 
musical  instruments  give  the  note  a  peculiar  quality  or  colour, 
independently  of  the  number  and  amplitude  of  the  vibrationa 

The  attempt  to  explain  the  different  qualities  of  tone  leads  to 
the  idea  that  these  depend  on  the  different /r>rm  of  the  vibrations 
produced  by  the  different  instruments,  which  in  its  turn  depends 
CD  the  number,  position,  and  intensity  of  the  over-tones  which 
summate  algebraically  with  the  fundamental  tone. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  musicians  that  the  separate  tones 
of  musical  instmmenta  are  accompanied  by  a  series  of  higher 
tones,  known  as  the  harmonics  or  partial  tones  of  the  foDdamental 
tone,  which  is  the  lowest  of  them.  When  the  string  of  a  double 
bass  is  made  to  vibrate  over  its  entire  length,  a  note  is  obtained 
in  which  the  trained  ear  at  once  recognises  complexity,  and  is 
able  to  distinguish  a  fundamental  tone,  and  that  of  the  octave 
next  above  it,  which  contains  double  the  number  of  vibrations. 
This  means  that  while  the  whole  string  makes  a  single  vibration, 
each  of  its  two  halves  makes  two.  The  proof  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  if,  while  the  string  is  vibrating  over  its  entire  length, 
the  fundamental  note  is  suppressed  by  placing  the  finger  in  the 
middle  of  the  string,  the  octave  composed  of  the  vibrations  of  its 
two  halves,  which  were  not  suppress^  and  which  necessarily  pre- 
existed, is  distinctly  heard. 

But  when  the  string  vibrates  over  its  whole  length,  not  only 
the  two  halves,  but  also  the  three  thirds,  four  fourths,  five  fifths, 
etc,  of  tho,  string  vibrate  synchronously,  producing  partial  tones 
that  are  increasingly  higher  and  weaker,  and  thus  less  easy  to 
distinguish.  The  pitoh  of  the  partials  is  determined  by  the 
fundfmiental  tone.  In  proportion  as  this  has  one  vibration,  the 
first  harmonic  has  two,  the  second  three,  the  third  four,  the  fourth 
five,  etc.  If,  e.ff.,  the  fundamental  tone  is  a  e,  the  series  of 
harmonics  will  be  <;',  g^,  c*,  e^,  <?*,  eto.  Fig.  90  shows  in  musical 
notes  the  series  of  harmonic  ov^tones  or  partials  of  c. 

It  is  seen  from  this  that  the  intervals  between  the  successive 
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partial  tones  are  the  octave,  the  fifth,  fourth,  luajor  third,  minoi' 
third,  major  second,  etc.  They  become  smaller  as  the  overtones 
are  higher — and  as  the  successive  partial  tones  become  weaker 
and  weaker  it  is  obvious  that  even  a  trained  musical  ear  will  fail 
to  distinguish  all  the  partials  contained  in  a  tone.  The  ear 
perceives  the  compound  tone  as  a  uniform  whole,  although  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  timbre  of  the  different  instruments,  lecause 
in  each  the  number  and  relative  intensity  of  its  partial  tones 
vary,  and  thus  result  in  a  qualitative  difference  in  the  sounding 
mass  as  a  whole. 

In  order  clearly  to  distinguish  and  determine  all  the  partial 
tones  contained  in  a  compound  tone,  in  other  words  to  analyse 
its  diUereut  elementary  components,  it  is  advisable  to  employ 
Helmholtz'  resonators.  Each  resonator  is  tuned  to  a  definite  note 
of  the  scale,  and  is  able  to  reinforce  it  Even  though  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  tones  proper  to  itself  it  resounds  with  special 
intensity  to  the  lowest  of  them  when  a  sound  containing  this 
note  is  struck  near  it.     By  applying  each  resonator  to  the  ear  in 


IPio.  «0.— Hiuloil  npresentatlon  of  tba  narin  ot  hu-monic  overtones  of  the  note  (;=U2il.i-. 

turn,  the  partials  of  which  a  compound  tone  consists   can   be 
strengthened,  and  become  easy  to  recognise. 


Helmholtz'  reHonaton  are  hollow  uetal  spheres  of  different  diameter  with 
■ —  .  Cj^uj  pjig^  jjjg  lajggf^  a  cylindrical  prolongation  from  the  WiiUe 


of  the  sphere  projects  a  certain  distance,  and  Bervee  to  collect  the 
coming  from  the  Boiindiug  instrument  and  transmit  them  to  the  mass  of  air 
confined  within  the  walls  of  the  resonator.  The  second,  smaller,  opening  is 
diametrically  ofpc«it«,  and  a  conical  lengthening  of  the  walls  of  the  sphere 
projects  a  certAin  distance  from  it  to  make  connection  with  the  ear  of  the 
obaerrer. 

The  several  resonators  strengthen  and  make  clearer  the  partial  tones  from 
which  the  compound  tonereeulu,  in  proportion  with  the  mass  of  air  contained 
in  each  resonator.  The  tones  heard  from  each  resonator  must  therefore  vary 
with  its  size,  and  in  order  to  analyse  the  different  tones  a  complete  series  of 
resonatoiB,  corresponding  to  the  semitones  of  the  scale,  must  be  provided, 

Edelmann  reduced  the  number  of  resonators  to  five,  with  diameters  of 
300,  160,  80,  4b,  and  30  mm. ;  he  used  the  same  resonator  for  analysis  of 
several  semitones  by  placing  a  series  of  diaphracms  of  different  diameter 
upon  the  receiver.  He  also  improved  Helmholtz  resonators  by  other  modi- 
fications. 

Fig.  91  shows  the  series  of  Edelmann's  resonators  witli  various  diaphragms 
{a,  bf  e,  d,  e)  and  the  rubber  tube  r,  one  end  of  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
resonator,  and  the  other  to  the  observer's  ear. 

Fig.  fIS  shows  one  of  these  resonators  in  section.  In  this  a,  b,  c  indicates 
the  section  of  the  walls  of  the  hollow  sphere,  1  Tum.  thick.     It  is  interrupted 
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at  three  pointB  of  its  periphei^  A,  B,  G.  The  openiDS  A  serves,  u  in 
Helmhollr  re»onston,  to  receire  the  sound  -  ware^  ;  uie  lumen  of  this 
aperture,  unlike  Helmholtt'  KsouAtors,  can  be  ftll«red  at  will  b;  mesns  of 
diaphragmfl  (d,  r)  whirh  can  be  ecrewed  to  the  end  of  the  tube  A,  F.  On 
varj-ing  the  lumen  of  thiv  dLtphragm,  the  proper  tone  of  the  resonator  alters, 
and  Kdelmann  provides  diapnragme  of  diffeient  apertures,  by  which  the 
proper  tone  of  the  reaonator'  can  be  varied  exactly  from  semitone  to  semitone. 


The  semitones  which  can  be  analysed  by  these  resonators  are  73,  and  form 
the  6  octaves  from  G  of  the  contra-ocUve  to  c  of  the  4  times  accented  octave 
(from  32  33  to  8068-6  d.v.)- 

The  opening  C  serves  for  hearing,  while  the  opening  B,  which  is  absent  in 
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Uelmboltz'  rewnatora,  is  made  oir-tiglil  by  a  tl 
ing  wood,  and  conducts  the  sound-waves  from  a: 
against  it   to  the  air  contained   inside  the 
advantageous  in  the   analysis   of  feeble   to' 
with  Hebnholtx'  resonators  because  their  w 
sion  through  the  air. 

Even  without  the  aid  of  hearing,  the  compouod  nature  of 
tunes  can  I>e  demonstrated  phyfiicallj  by  the  Konig's  flame 
manometer  (Vol.  III.  p.  131).' 


n,  mrciilar  plutu  of  resonul- 
iiistrument  placed  directly 
iHior  This  is  particularly 
which  cannot  be  analysed 
are  wcaJcened  by  tranemis- 
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For  this  purpose  Kiinig  constructed  an  apparatus  which  con- 
sisted of  a  certain  number  of  resonatore,  provided  with  maDometric 
flames,  and  tuned  to  the  tones  of  which  the  number  of  vibrations 
stand  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  natural  series  of  numbers 
I,  2,  i,  4  Each  resonator  communicates  by  a  rubber  tube  with  a 
manometer  capsule ;  the  burners  of  these  capsules  are  arranged 
under  one  another  beside  a  four-sided  mirror,  which  can  be  turned 
with  great  rapidity  round  an  axis  parallel  with  the  direction  of 
the  flames. 

When  a  sound  is  made  near  this  apparatus  all  the  resonators 
capable  of  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  elementary  tones  contained 
in  the  compound  tone  cause  the  respective  flames  to  vibrate,  and 
the  images  reflected  in  the  revolving  mirror  present  characteristic 
indentations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resonators  of  which  the 
notes  are  not  contained  in  the  tone  struck  remain  silent,  and  the 
respective  flames  are  unatfected,  as  shown  on  the  revolving  mirror 
by  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  streak  of  light.  The  analysis 
of  compound  tones  by  these  manometric  flames  is  a  less  seusitive 
method  than  the  direct  application  of  resonators  to  the  tympanum. 
It  only  serves  in  recognising  the  lower  partial  tones,  because  the 
flames  are  incapable  of  vibrating  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  indicate 
the  rapid  oscillations  of  the  higher  partials. 

The  analysis  of  compound  tones  into  their  respective  simple 
component  tones  is  merely  the  experimental  confirmation  of  a 
mathematical  theorem  formulated  by  Fourier  (1822),  long  before 
anything  was  known  of  the  harmonics  of  the  compound  tonee. 
He  proved  that  every  periodic  movement  of  any  form  can  be 
resolved  into  a  certain  number  of  simple  pendular  movements,  the 
periods  of  which  are  all  multiples  of  that  of  the  whole  movement. 
The  analysis  of  compound  into  simple  elementary  tones  by  means 
of  resonators  shows  that  Fourier's  theorem  is  not  a  mathematical 
fiction,  but  an  expression  of  actual  &ct. 

As  almost  all  the  tones  of  the  various  musical  instruments, 
including  the  human  larynx,  are  compound,  and  comprise  a 
quantity  of  partial  tones  which  differ  in  number  and  intensity, 
the  differences  in  timbre  or  quality  in  all  probability  depend 
upon  this  tact. 

Compound  tones  of  different  timbre  may,  even  when  they 
express  the  same  fundamental  tone,  be  graphically  represented  by 
a  different  complex  form  of  vibration.  But  it  would  be  inaccurate 
to  say  that  the  perception  of  the  quality  of  musical  instruments 
depends  on  the  ability  of  our  ear  to  recognise  the  different  forms 
of  sound -vibration  as  such.  In  effect,  the  complex  curve  of  any 
given  tone  undergoes  considerable  changes  in  form,  owing  to 
simple  displacements  of  the  phases  of  its  partial  tones  (Fig.  93). 
Bepeated  experiments  show,  however,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
E.  Kiinig,  that  such  displacements  of  phase  do  not  sensibly  affect 
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the  character  of  the  tone,  i.e.  its  quality  (Hermann,  1694;  Lindig, 
1902).  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  our  ear  does  not  perceive 
the  form  of  the  vibration  as  such,  but  that  it  is  capable  of  per- 
ceiving the  partial  bones  that  result  from  the  analyaia  of  the 
compound  tones.  In  other  words,  in  so  far  aa  the  ear  is  able  to 
distinguish  the  timhre  of  the  different  musical  instruments,  it  is 
capabte  of  analysing  tones  and  of  detecting  the  partials  of  which 
they  are  built  up. 

X.  The  fact  that  the  ear  is  capable  of  perceiving  not  only  the 
entire  mass  of  Bound,  but  also  the  separate  elements  of  many 
different  tones  and  noises  produced  simultaneously,  is  yet  more 
astounding.  A  musical  ear  is  able  to  follow  the  tones  of  the 
several  instrumentB  of  an  orchestra.  Each  note  of  each  instrument 
forms  its  waves,  which  spread  in  all  directions,  cross,  and  are  re- 
flected from  the  Burrounding 
walls,  partially  extinguished 
by  interference,  partially 
Bommatdd  and  reinlorced  by 
coincidence.  This  whirlpool 
of  waves  iatermiugling  in 
every  direction  can  not  be 
discerned  by  the  eye,  but  the 
ear  is  quite  capable  of  per- 
ceiving it,  both  aa  a  whole 
and  in  its  separate  elements. 
All  these  sound-elements  are 
already  mingled  when  they 
reach    and    act     upon     the  Pm.  es—CambLutLon  or  too  >iau>a»<>i  nv<'>,  m 
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drum  of  the  ear,  t.e.  all  the      ua  ocUv,);  m  the  upp-r  dgur.  the™  >•  ■»  di.- 
componentelementsarecom-      I,™'™o^rthX  i«!!il'™»^'*m  tt*!^ 
bin^  in  their  algebraic  ordi-      cumi*,  dnwo  with  ■  b™viM  ii'nr,  ure  too'  <iiff'i»nt 

.    ,  ^  ,  In  form.    (Afl*r  K.  L.  Hthnffr.) 

nates  into   a  very   complex 

vibration.      In   the   same   way   they   reach   and   act    upon   the 

membrane  of  a  phonograph,  which  inscribes  with  its  needle  on 

the  rotating  disc  the  compound  curves  of  vibrations  in  which  are 

collected  all  the  tonal  elements  that  have  contributed  to  their 

formation. 

These  complex  resultant  vibrations  are  transmitted  as  aiieh 
from  the  tympanic  apparatus  to  the  organ  of  Corti,  where  a 
marveUouB  analysis  takes  place  which  renders  us  capable  of 
feeling  and  distinguishing  the  tones  of  different  instruments, 
individual  human  voices,  the  mixture  of  tones  and  noises  which 
GouBtitutea  language,  the  rustling  of  clothes,  the  sound  of  steps  in 
a  dance,  and  the  voices  of  passers-by  during  the  procession  of 
life  in  a  great  city. 

The  best  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  elements  of  a  polyphonic 
mass  are  not  transmitted  separately  to  the  internal  ear,  but  are 
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Bummated  algebraically  in  the  form  of  a  single  complex  vibration, 
viz.  that  our  capacity  for  dlBtinguishing  and  perceiving  them 
depends  on  the  analytical  capacity  of  the  organ 
of  Corti,  is  given  by  the  phonograph.  By 
letting  the  needle  glide  over  the  indentations 
of  the  phon<^aph  diac  the  same  vibrations  are 
reproduced  on  the  membrane  as  were  recorded 
on  the  disc ;  and  these  suffice  to  reproduce  dis- 
tinctly the  whole  of  the  tones,  noises,  and  voices 
which  had  previously  aroused  them. 

Physicists  and  physiologists  have  made 
extensive  studies  of  certain  fuudamented 
phenomena  that  may  be  observed  during  the 
synchronous  production  of  a  number  of  tones. 

The  simplest  of  these  phenomena  is  the 
interference  of  eouod-waves.  When  the  waves 
of  two  tones  are  superposed,  and  summate 
algebraically,  there  may  be  increase,  diminution, 
or  even  extinction  of  the  wave-movement  and 
thus  of  auditory  sensation,  according  to  whether 
the  two  waves  at  their  meeting-point  are  in 
the  same,  or  in  a  more  or  less  different,  or  in 
an  opposing  phase.  When  the  two  interfering 
waves  have  the  same  pitch,  the  increase  or 
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ss^  diminution  of  intensity,  or  the  extinction  of 

I'll  the  sound,  remains  constant,  as  Is  easily  verified 

-sl  ^t-t  Helmholtz'  double  ayren, 
I  .J        When,  on  the  contrary,  two  tones  of  not 

||iJ  quite  equal  pitch  meet  simultaneously,  that  is, 

£-|  when  they  contain  a  slightly  different  number 

g-ji  of  vibrations,  then  the  two  w^ves  do  not  always 

S|d  meet  in  the  same  phase,  but  there  is  alternate 

_||  coincidence    and    interference  of   the  waves, 

I.!  with  a  periodic   rise   and    fall  in  sensation 

i"Ss  (Fig-  9*)- 

^  ;  |-  These  periodic  increments  and  decrements 
|||^  of  auditory  sensation  are  known  as  beats.  If 
^§5  there  is  a  difference  of  one  vibration  per  second 
III  between  the  two  simultaneous  tones,  then 
|f|  during  that  time  they  will  be  once  in  the  equal 
B  s'^s  and  once  in  the  opposite  phase;  in  every 
i|'|  second  there  will  be  a  reinforcement  and  a 
t'"  diminution  of  intensity,  i.e.  a  beat.  If  the 
s  difference  between  the  two  tones  is  two  vibra- 
tions per  second,  two  beats  will  be  perceptible 
in  each  second.  Generally  spealdng,  it  may  be  held  that  two 
coincident,  non-identical  tones  give  rise  at  each  second  to  a 
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number  of  beats  equal  to  jn-n,  if  m  and  n  represeot  the  number 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  tones. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  94)  ebows  the  simplest  case  of  two  simple 
simultaneous  tones  (represented  b;  two  pendular  or  BinuHoidal 
vibrations  of  different  length)  which,  through  their  summation, 
produce  a  beat  In  the  central  part  of  the  figure,  where  the 
poeitive  half-wave  of  one  of  the  tones  coincides  with  the  negative 
half-wave  of  the  other,  there  should  be  almost  complete  extinction 
of  the  resulting  tone.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  almost  un- 
realisable,  because  the  tones  emitted  by  the  different  instruments 
are  always  compound,  i.e.  can  he  resolved  into  several  partial 
tones :  bo  that  during  the  beat  there  is  never  total  extinction  of 
the  tone,  because  when  the  two  fundamentals  are  extinguished, 
the  first  harmonics,  i.e.  the  octaves,  are  reinforced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  octaves  and  successive  partial  tones  of  the  two  different 
fandamental  tones  must  theoretically  produce  their  respective 
beats,  which  will  be  less  perceptible  to  the  ear  in  proportion  as 
they  are  less  intense. 

Beats  are  also  produced  when  the  two  simultaneous  tones  act 
separately  on  the  two  ears  (Dove  and  others).  Does  this  depend 
on  cerebral  interference  between  the  two  excitations  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  as  assumed  by  Scripture,  Wundt,  and  Ewald,  or 
on  the  Cact  that  the  tone  that  impinges  on  one  ear  is  transmitted 
to  the  other  through  the  bonea,  as  held  by  Schafer,  Bernstein, 
and  others  ?     This  last  interpretation  alone  seems  probable. 

When  two  tones  are  simultaneously  produced  which  difTer 
more  widely  from  each  other,  and  must  therefore  theoretically 
give  rise  to  so  large  a  number  of  beats  that  tbey  can  no  longer 
be  perceived  distinctly  as  such,  then  in  addition  to  the  two 
primary  tones  a  trained  ear  cau  distinguish  a  third,  deeper,  note, 
known  as  Tartini's  tone,  because  it  was  discovered  by  the  eminent 
violinist  of  that  name  (1714).  This  third  tone  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  a  subjective  phenomenon,  due  to  the  beats,  when 
these  attain  a  frequency  bo  great  that  tbey  can  no  longer  be 
recognised  distinotly  as  such.  But  Helmholtz  by  calculation 
showed  the  objective  character  of  Tartini's  tone,  which  he  termed 
the  differential  tone,  because  its  vibration  number  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  those  of  the  two  primary  tones.  If,  for 
instance,  these  are  at  an  interval  of  a  fifth,  that  is,  are  in  the 
ratio  of  2:3,  the  differential  tone  is  the  octave  below,  since  the 
difference  is  equal  to  1. 

Helmholtz  referred  the  formation  of  the  differential  tone  to 
the  fact  that  the  transmitting  medium  does  not  react  in  the 
elastic  deformations  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  displacements, 
BO  that  the  sound-vibrations  do  not  exactly  follow  the  laws  of 
the  pendulum,  and  diverge  from  them  in  proportion  as  their 
amplitude  of  vibration  is  greater. 
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He  further  calculated  that  there  must  he  a  second  combination 
tone,  which  must  be  higher  than  the  two  primary  tones,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  summational  tone,  because  it  results  from 
the  sum  of  their  vibrationa  He  assumed  that  the  summational 
tone  must  be  far  more  difficult  to  distinguish  than  the  differential 
tone,  because  it  is  weaker,  and  that  it  can  only  be  detected  when 
the  primary  tones  are  very  loud,  and  the  ear  brought  close  to 
the  organ-pipe  used  as  the  soundiog  instrument.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  many  physicists  and  physiologists  with  a 
keen  and  well-trained  ear  are  unable  to  perceive  the  summational 
tone  of  Helmholtz.  Bighi  is  incUned  to  regard  the  summational 
tone  as  a  purely  theoretical  mathematical  deduction. 

XI.  We  must  now  return  to  the  main  problem  in  the 
physiology  of  audition — namely,  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
more  or  less  compound  tones  give  rise  in  the  organ  of  Corti  to 
neural  excitations,  which  in  consciousness  assume  the  form  of 
auditory  perceptions,  with  all  their  various  quantitative  and 
qualitative  characters.  To  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  solving 
this  psycho-physical  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
our  auditory  apparatus  is  capable  not  only  of  perceiving  funda- 
mental tones  and  sounds,  but  also  of  analysing  and  distinguishing 
the  separate  elementary  components  of  the  most  complex 
vibrations,  which  result  from  the  algebraic  sum  of  a  great 
number  of  coincident  tones  and  sounds. 

Space  forbids  us  to  enter  into  the  various  and  imperfect 
theories  put  forward  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  hearing ; 
we  can  only  investigate  those  which,  however  incomplete  and 
inadequate,  have  found  wide  acceptance,  because  they  agree  best 
with  the  general  principles  of  psycho-physics. 

From  1877  to  quite  recent  times  the  illustrious  name  of 
Helmholtz  fathered  an  ingenious  theory  of  audition,  which  was 
based  on  the  law  of  resonance  and  the  extension  of  Johannes 
MuUer's  law  of  specific  energy  to  the  separate  fibres  of  the 
auditory  nerve. 

According  to  Helmholtz  it  is  impossible  that  excitation  of 
one  and  the  same  fibre  of  the  auditory  nerve  can  give  rise  in 
consciousnesH  to  sensations  of  tones  of  different  pitch.  Seeing 
that,  BO  far  as  we  know,  the  stimulation  of  a  nerve,  invariably 
produces  the  same  effect,  whatever  the  stimulus  that  arouses  it, 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  effect  remains  the  same,  whatever 
the  rhythm  of  the  stimulation,  it  follows — according  to  Helmholtz 
— that  one  and  the  same  fibre  of  the  auditory  nerve  cannot 
respond  to  tones  of  different  pitch,  but  must  always  evoke  the 
sensation  of  a  tone  of  uniform  pitch.  So  that  to  explain  the 
faculty  by  which  the  ear  perceives  different  notes  of  the  musical 
scale  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  law  of  specific  energy  to  the 
component  fibres  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  and  to  assume  that  the 
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orgaD  of  Corti  is  provided  with  as  many  specifically  differentiated 
nerve-fibree  as  there  are  perceptible  tones.  This  qualitative 
differenoe  in  the  fibres  of  the  aoonstic  nerve,  which  is  one  of  the 
postulates  of  Helmholtz'  theory,  presents  a  certain  anal(^  to 
the  difference  in  the  sensations  aroused  by  the  tactile  nerves  in 
different  parts  of  the  skin,  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  distinguished 
by  their  local  n^tu. 

A  simpler  hypothesis  to  explain  the  ability  of  the  ear  to 
distinguish  different  tones  is  that  which  assumes  that  each  tone 
of  any  given  numlter  of  vibrations,  which  agitates  the  fluid  of 
the  labyrinth,  simultaneoasly  excites  all  the  fibres  of  the  auditory 
□erve,  and  that  the  pitch  of  the  note  is  distinguiahed  in  the  brain 
by  the  number  of  the  waves  carried  to  it  by  the  nerve  in  the 
time-unit.  But  when  we  remember  that,  on  Bernstein's  compu- 
tation, the  duration  of  the  nerve-wave  is  usually  at  least  00006 
sees.,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  perceptible  tones 
may  amount  to  40000  or  50000  per  sec.,  this  aasumption  appears 
extremely  improbable^Iittle  less  so  than  the  hypothesis  that 
we  distinguish  colours  by  the  number  of  the  nerve-waves  trans- 
ntitted  to  the  brain  by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 

To  explain  the  mechanism  hy  which  single  tones  are  capable 
of  separately  exciting  one  or  a  few  specifically  different  fibres 
of  the  acoustic  nerve,  Helmholtz  assumed  that  the  organ  of  Corti 
is  a  graduated  system  of  resonators  capable  of  vibrating  to  the 
different  tones  of  the  scale.  This  theory  was  repeatedly  advanced 
before  the  time  of  Helmholtz.  To  cite  one  name,  Cotugno,  in  an 
anatomical  treatise  on  the  ear  (Naples,  1760),  compared  the 
cochlea  to  a  lute,  and  held  that  the  perception  of  the  higher  tones 
depends  on  the  lower  spirals,  andi  that  of  the  lower  tones  on  the 
apical  convolution.  Helmholtz,  from  similar  anatomical  con- 
siderations, urged  the  same  hypothesis  in  a  most  striking  manner 
when  he  compared  the  organ  of  Ck)rti  to  a  piano. 

Starting  from  the  non-homogeneous  structure  of  the  basilar 
membrane,  and  specially  from  the  fact  that  It  has  a  continuous 
series  of  elastic  fibres  stretched  in  a  radial  direction,  which 
increase  in  length  twelvefold  as  they  ascend  from  base  to  apex 
of  the  cochlea,  and  are  connected  by  a  membrane  which  is  longi- 
tudinally but  little  distensible  and  easily  lacerated,  Helmholtz 
imagined  that  these  radial  fibres  might  represent  a  system  of 
strings,  similar  to  those  of  a  piano — tuned  and  capable  of 
vibrating  with  the  different  notes  of  the  scale.  The  wonderful 
faculty  of  the  ear  for  analysing  complex  tones  would  depend  on 
the  fact  that  each  radial  fibre  of  the  basilar  membrane  can  vibrate 
to  a  given  tone,  so  that  when  a  complex  vibration  is  transmitted 
to  the  cochlea  the  partial  tones  of  which  the  sound  is  composed 
throw  separate  fibres  into  vibration,  and  these  excite  distinct 
nerve    filaments,  which    are    specifically  differentiated    at    the 
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peripheiy  aa  at  the  central  end.  The  same  occurs  in  a  pianoforte 
when  the  dampers  are  raised.  If  the  sound-wave  of  a  powerful 
note  is  directed  against  Che  strings  by  a  mueical  instrument  or 
by  the  human  voice,  all,  and  only,  those  strings  vibrate  simultane- 
ously of  which  the  tones  are  contained  in  the  note  sounded.  If, 
writes  Helmholtz,  every  string  of  a  piano  could  be  joined  to  a 
nerve-fibre  bo  as  to  throw  it  into  excitation,  each  sound  produced 
by  the  instrument  would  (as  is  the  case  in  the  ear)  call  forth  a 
aeries  of  sensations  exactly  corresponding  to  the  pendular  vibrations 
into  which  the  original  movement  of  the  air  was  decomposed,  and 
the  presence  of  each  of  the  constituent  harmonies  would  be 
perceived  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  ear. 

Numerous  objections  can  be  raised  to  this  inviting  theory. 

We  have  seen  that  the  membrane  of  the  organ  of  Corti  which 
can  vibrate  most  easily  is  not  the  hasUar,  but  the  tectorial  mem- 
brane, which  is  normally  stretched  over  the  end  of  the  filaments  of 
the  hair-cells.  The  extreme  shortness  of  the  elastic  radial  fibres  of 
the  basilar  membrane  (fractions  of  a  millimetre)  makes  it  incon- 
ceivable that  they  can  be  tuned  and  capable  of  vibrating  to  the 
different  notes  of  the  musical  scale,  particularly  to  the  lowest 
notes — which  require  very  long,  thick  strings.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  number  of  radial  fibres  in 
the  basilar  membrane  is  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
this  theory,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  there  can  be  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  specifically  differentiated  nerve-fibres.  Granting, 
with  Helmholtz,  that  4200  resonators  are  enough  to  cover  the 
seven  octaves  used  in  music  and  another  300  resonators  the  other 
extreme,  non-musical  tones,  the  oi^n  of  Corti  must  as  a  whole 
comprise  4500  distinct  resonators,  with  aa  many  speciBcally 
differentiated  nerve-fibres  and  central  organs  ! 

Another  objection  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  basilar 
membrane  is  in  reality  not  a  system  of  radially  stretched  strings, 
but  a  continuous  membrane,  the  elements  of  which  are  not. suited 
to  receive  the  waves  corresponding  to  the  respective  notes,  and 
to  transmit  the  separate  impulses  they  excite  to  the  brain.  The 
vibrations  of  any  element  of  such  a  membrane  must,  no  matter 
how  weakened  they  may  liecome,  be  transmitted  to  the  other 
eleraeuts.  Even  when  any  given  tone  impinges  on  a  series  of 
resonators,  not  only  art^  tliose  corresponding  to  it  thrown  into 
vibration,  but  tiiose  in  wliich  the  vibration -number  differs  only 
slightly  from  that  of  the  given  tone  vibrate  as  well. 

Finally,  Helmholtz'  theory  encounters  grave  objections  when 
it  is  considered  from  the  phylogeuetic  standpoint.  The  excessively 
numerous  specific  differentiations  of  the  fibres  of  the  auditory 
nerve  demanded  on  the  resonance  theory,  according  to  which  a 
well-developed  and  perfectly  trained  ear  is  capable  of  perceiving 
all    tones  and    sounds,  could   not   have    been   developed   simul- 
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taneousi;  fur  tbe  whole  series  of  tooes  and  soumls,  but  must  bsve 
evolved  gradnalij,  begioatng  with  such  as  are  indispensable  to 
the  ear  functiooing  as  a  resonator  for  the  most  ordiaary  sounds 
of  its  eoviromnent.  This,  however,  conflicts  with  the  iinifoniiity 
with  which  the  ear  can  appreciate  all  sounds  within  the  limite  of 
acoustic  perception.  Though  every  one  recognises  the  ^t  that 
the  ear  becomes,  musically,  much  more  acute  by  practice,  there  are 
normally  no  gaps  in  audition  within  the  scale  of  perceptible 
tonea 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  more  or  less  serions  objections 
to  the  theory  of  Helmholtz  it  undoubtedly  affords  a  ready  explana- 
tion of  many  acoustic  phenomena,  as  well  as  of  clmical  and 
experimental  observations,  although  they  cannot  be  said  to  prove 
it  directly. 

The  capacity  of  the  ear  for  distinguishing  Che  different 
qualities  of  tones,  and  the  well-established  fact  (Hermann  and 
lindig)  that  dislocation  of  the  phases  of  two  simultaneous  tones 
does  not  perceptibly  alter  timbre,  even  when  it  causes  marked 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  complex  waves  that  result,  are  readily 
explained  by  Helmholtz'  theory,  which  assumes  that  the  organ 
of  hearing  analyses  the  tones,  and  separately  excites  the  single 
fibres  corresponding  to  the  component  tones  of  which  they  are 
built  up,  independently  of  the  form  of  the  resulting  waves. 

By  means  of  the  resonance  theory  again  it  is  easy  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  beats,  though  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
Tartini's  tones  in  the  same  way  is  more  difficult.  In  fact  the 
latter  cannot  be  accounted  for  at  all,  if  we  admit  with  Lagrange 
and  Young  that  they  are  subjective  interference  phenomena, 
because,  as  such,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  they  can  excite  the 
corresponding  resonators  of  the  oi^n  of  Corti.  Helmholtz 
endeavoured  to  prove  their  objective  existence,  and  the  more 
recent  work  of  £.  Schafer  and  Zwaardemaker  is  in  favour  of 
this  view. 

We  have  said  that  normally  there  are  no  true  auditory  lacunae 
in  the  scale  of  perceptible  tones.  Bezold,  however,  by  means  of 
a  contrivance  which  enabled  him  to  vfiry  the  pitch  of  tones  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  without  interrupting  the  sequence,  found 
that  in  different  individuals  larger  or  smaller  gaps  occur  at  the 
extremes  of  the  series  of  pereeptible  tones.  Some  people  show 
a  defect  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  tone-range,  others 
only  at  the  lower,  or  only  at  the  upper,  auditory  limit  In  these 
cases  there  is  a  more  or  less  considerable  restriction  of  perception 
at  the  ends  of  the  scale,  that  is,  a  diminished  range  of  sensibility 
to  tones  rather  than  a  hiatua 

But  there  are  a  number  of  otological  observations,  particularly 
on  deaf-mutes,  which  show  the  presence  of  true  lacunae  of  hearing, 
in  other  words  of  "  acoustic  islands."     Some  individuals  are  unable 
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to  perceive  aiogle  tonea  or  groups  of  Qeigbbouriug  tonee,  while 
they  preserre  the  perceptioo  of  other  QOtes  of  the  scale,  which 
form,  as  it  were,  auditory  ifllaods  contiguous  to  the  lacunae.  This 
caD  be  readily  explained  by  the  resonance  theory,  assuming 
circumscribed  and  diBseminated  lesions  in  the  organ  of  Corti, 
owing  to  which  the  function  of  certain  elements  on  which  depend 
the  perception  of  certain  separate  notes  or  groups  of  notes  is 
abolished. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  by  Helmholtz'  theory  the  clinical 
cases  of  GontinuoiiB,  subjective  sensations  of  special  tones  (Stumpf), 
and  cases  of  what  is  known  as  double  diaharmonic  hearing 
(Jacobson).  In  the  latter  affection  patients  have  a  wrong  per- 
ception of  certain  notes  in  the  affected  ear,  or  of  a  more  or  less 
extensive  portion  of  the  musical  scale,  so  that  combined  hearing 
with  the  healthy  and  the  diseased  ear  gives  rise  to  disagreeable 
dissonanoea 

Helmholtz'  theory  that  the  perception  of  the  highest  tones 
depends  on  the  first  convolution  of  the  cochlea,  i.e.  the  part  of  the 
organ  of  Corti  that  lies  nearest  the  fenestra  ovalis,  where  the 
stapes  is  inserted,  and  of  the  deepest  tones  upon  the  apical  spiral, 
i.e.  nearer  the  belicotrema,  is  partially  supported  by  anatomical 
observations  in  certain  chnical  caeea  Moos  and  Steinbritgge, 
for  instance,  in  sections  from  a  patientwho  had  lost  the  perception 
of  high  notes,  found  atrophy  of  nerve  filaments  in  the  first  con- 
volution of  the  cochlea.  Other  otologists,  from  their  observations, 
arrived  at  conclusiona  contradictory  to  those  of  Helmholtz 
(Stepanow).  Bagiusky  tried  to  solve  the  question  experimentally, 
on  dogs,  by  destroyii^  the  whole  of  the  cochlea  on  one  side,  and 
its  apex  or  base  alone  on  the  other.  In  the  first  case  he  found 
deafness  to  deep  tones,  as  shown  by  their  reactions,  but  in  the 
second  he  was  never  able  to  prove  deafness  to  high  tones.  These 
results  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  R.  Ewald.  But  they  only 
partially  ^ree  with  Helmholtz'  theory,  and  may,  as  we  shall 
see,  be  adequately  explained  by  a  perfectly  different  theory. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  in  proportion  as  the  analysis 
of  auditory  phenomena  becomes  more  complete,  arguments 
accumulate  which  tend  to  disprove  rather  than  to  confirm  the 
resonance  theory.  Hermann,  Mach,  Eonig  eind  others  have  aU 
declared  against  it. 

In  1886  Rutherford  proposed  a  different  theory  of  hearing, 
which  is  the  logical  development  of  a  conception  already  put 
forward  by  Rinne  (1865)  and  VoltoUni  (1885).  According  to 
Rutherford  the  mechanism  by  which  the  cochlear  apparatus  is 
excited  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  telephone.  The  vibrations 
transmitted  to  the  fluid  in  the  scala  tympani  through  Reissner's 
membrane  impress  the  tectorial  membrane  and  hairlets  of  the 
hair-cells.    The  hairlets  are  all  excited  simultaneously,  and  again 
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transmit  the  vibrations  they  receive  to  the  respective  nerve- 
fibrea  in  corresponding  frequency,  amplitude,  and  form,  juet  as  in 
a  telephone  the  Bound-waves  are  transformed  by  the  metal  plate 
and  magnet  into  electrical  movements  which  correspond  to  the 
shocks  which  produce  them. 

According  to  Rutherford  the  analysis  of  tones  takes  place, 
not  at  the  peripheral  oi^ans,  but  in  the  centres,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  offer  any  mechanical  explanation  of  it. 

Rutherford's  theory  of  the  excitation  of  the  organ  of  Corti  as 
a  whole,  by  means  of  sound-waves  transmitted  from  the  tympanic 
apparatus,  presents  obvious  advantages  over  that  of  Hdmholtz, 
and  avoids  the  more  serious  objections  to  which  the  latter  is  open. 
But  it  has  one  grave  defect,  which  almost  entirely  deprives  it  of 
the  character  and  importance  of  a  true  theory  of  audition.  It 
assumes  that  when  stimulated  by  sound-waves  the  auditory 
nerve  can  transmit  them  to  the  brain,  with  all  their  character- 
istics of  frequency,  intensity,  and  timbre,  as  though  the  fibres 
which  compose  it  were  fully  analogous  to  the  metal  wires  of  a 
telephone. 

Rutherford  endeavoured  to  justify  his  theory  experimentally. 
When  a  motor  nerve  is  excited  by  rapid  shocks  from  an  induced 
corrent  there  is  complete  tetanus  of  the  muscle  if  the  number  of 
shocks  is  40  per  second,  and  with  increased  frequency  of  the 
stimulus  the  muscle  remains  in  tetanus.  But  on  auscultating  the 
muscle  by  suitable  means  while  it  is  in  tetanus  a  sound  ia  heard, 
aooording  to  Rutherford,  the  pitch  of  which  varies  up  to  a  certain 
point  with  the  frequency  of  stimulation ;  this  was  demonstrated 
by  Lov^n,  who  considered  the  sound  produced  to  be  the  effect 
of  electrotonic  variations  in  the  nerve.  When,  for  instance,  40 
shocks  per  second  are  sent  into  the  nerve  a  deep  tone  of  40  vibra- 
tions is  heard.  Rutherford  found  that  on  applying  352  stimuli 
per  second  there  is  a  muscle-sound  of  corresponding  pitch.  At  a 
still  higher  frequency  of  stimulation  there  is  no  longer  any  tone, 
but  only  a  noise.  This  does  not,  according  to  Rutherford,  invaUdate 
his  theory,  because  the  muscle-fibre  is  quite  different  from  the 
nerve-fibre  or  cell,  which  he  believes  capable  of  receiving  stimuli 
of  far  higher  frequency  than  these.  He  refers  in  this  connection 
to  the  wiugs  of  insecte,  as  bees,  the  motor  nerves  of  which  are 
capable  of  conveying  to  the  muscles  fully  460  impulses  per  second. 
But  even  this  is  far  removed  from  the  40,000-50,000  vibrations 
of  the  highest  perceptible  tonea 

Another  very  cedent  objection  which  may  be  raised  against 
all  theories  which,  like  Rutherford's,  deny  the  peripheral  analysis 
of  tones,  and  refer  this  faculty  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  is  that  they 
do  not  take  into  account  the  complex  structure  of  the  organ  of 
Corti  and  the  cochlea  in  general,  when  they  ascribe  to  it  the  com- 
paratively simple  function  of  a  vibrating  membrane.    Comparative 
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anatomy  shows  that  in  ascending  the  animal  ecale  the  cochlea 
becomes  iDcroasingly  complex  in  all  its  parts,  until  in  man  it 
undoubtedly  posBesaes  a  greater  power  of  analysing  tones  than  in 
any  other  animal. 

To  meet  this  objection  A.  D.  Waller  (1891)  proposed  an 
ingenious  modification  of  Sutherford's  theory  by  assuming  the 
iatilar  memhrane  (or  rather  the  entire  organ  of  Corti)  to  represent 
a  long,  narrow  membrane  which  takes  up  the  complex  vibrations 
of  the  membrana  tympani  and  vibrates  in  its  entire  area  to 
all  sounds,  although  more  or  less  in  some  parts  than  in  others, 
according  to  the  qualitative  difTerencea  of  the  sonorous  impulsefl 
that  impinge  on  it  If  we  picture  the  function  of  the  organ  of 
Corti  according  to  this  interpretation,  it  seems,  says  Waller,  to 
give  "  what  we  may  designate  as  acoustic  fressure-patterns  between 
the  membrana  tectoria  and  the  subjacent  field  of  hair-cells.  In 
place  of  an  analysis  by  consonation  of  particular  radial  fibres  it 
may  be  imagined  that  varying  combinations  of  sound  give  varying 
pressure-patterns  comparable  to  the  varying  retinal  images  of 
external  objects."  ^ 

While  on  Rutherford's  theory  analysis  of  tones  takes  place 
not  in  the  cochlea  but  in  the  brain.  Waller  holds  that  there  must 
be  acertain  degree  of  peripheral  analysis,  by  means  of  the  different 
pressure-patterns  produced  by  different  tones  and  noises,  although 
he  still  leaves  their  more  complete  and  delicate  analysis  to  the 
brain. 

Another  opponent  of  Helmholtz'  theory  was  M.  Meyer  (1898), 
who  also  maintains  that  sound-analysis  takes  place  in  the  organ 
of  Corti  by  vibrations,  not  of  single  radial  fibres,  but  of  more  or 
less  extensive  segments  of  the  basilar  membrane.  The  strength 
of  the  tone  sensations  would  depend  on  the  length  of  the  vibrating 
segments,  the  pitch  upon  the  frequency  of  vibration. 

Ter-Kuile  (1900)  supported  a  similar  view.  He  started  from 
the  fact  that  the  base  of  the  stapes  at  each  incursion  drives  a 
certain  amount  of  lymph  along  the  scala  vestibiiU,  and  thus 
produces  curvature  of  a  portion  of  the  basilar  membrane  pro- 
portional in  length  to  the  period  of  the  vibration,  i.e.  the  depth 
of  the  tone.  So  tliat  the  length  of  basilar  membrane  incurved 
would  form  the  measure  of  pitch.  Each  harmonic  that  accompanies 
the  deepest  tones  would  cause  a  change  in  the  modality  of  the 
total  excitation  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  to  which  is  due  the 
central  perception  of  timbre.  Ter  -  Kuile's  theory  does  not 
sufficiently  account  for  the  perfect  analysis  of  compound  sonorous 
vibrations  into  the  separate  components  in  the  cochlea. 

These  incomplete  and   rudimentary  theories  of  bearing  put 
forward  by  Waller,  Meyer,  and  ter-Kuile  are  interesting  as  pre- 
cursors of  tht:  new  theory  proposed  by  E.  Ewald  (1899-1903). 
'  Hviuin  PhyHology,  Waller,  3rd  ed.  p.  474. 
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Ewald  starts  from  Waller's  theory  that  single  tones  may 
imprint  different  preesnre-pattenis  upon  the  organ  of  Corti,  com- 
parable with  the  images  on  the  retina.  Every  tone  that  impinges 
on  the  ear  causes  the  baail&r  membrane  to  vibrate  in  its  entire 
length,  since  it  subdivides  into  a  series  of  stationary  waves  of 
definite  form,  constituting  as  a  whole  what  Ewald  terms  "  acoustic 
images,"  which  produce  perceptions  of  sound  in  the  brain  by 
means  of  the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve.  On  Ewald'e  theory  a 
different  acoustic  image,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  stationary  waves,  corresponds  to  each  tone. 
When  several  tones  impress  the  organ  of  Corti 
simultaneously  there  occurs  a  superposition, 
but  no  change  in  the  length  of  the  respective 
waves,  80  that  each  of  the  acoustic  im^es  can 
be  recognised.  In  this  way  peripheral  analysis  ri'nminlnni.witb^md'i 
of  the  tones  becomes  possible.  When  the  ^?^"'t?,SSihSSulJ)! 
sonorous  vibrations  are  s-periodic,  so  that  the 
waves  impinging  on  the  basilar  membrane  are  not  stationary  but 
mobile,  noises  instead  of  tones  are  perceived. 

Ewald  gave  his  theory  an  experimental  basis.     If  a  rubber 
membrane,  15  cm.  long  and  6  wide,  is  stretched  over  a  frame  and 
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the  surface  smeared  with  oil  to  make  it  shine,  a  series  of  stationary 
waves  (an  acoustic  image)  appears  on  it  when  a  tuning-fork  is 
made  to  vibrate  in  its  neighbourhood.  These  images  vary  per- 
ceptibly if  the  note  of  the  tuning-fork  is  altered. 

In  order  to  reproduce  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
vibrating  apparatus  of  the  internal  ear  aa  exactly  as  possible 
Ewald  (1903)  prepared  a  delicate  membrane,  8-5  mm.  long  and 
0-55  mm.  wide  (Fig.  95),  On  this  membrane,  which  he  takes  as 
the  counterpart  of  the  basilar  membrane,  difj'erent  sonorous  images, 
corresponding  to  the  notes  of  certain  octaves,  can  be  observed 
with  the  microscope  (see  diagram  of  Fig.  96).  The  lowest  tone 
capable,  according  to  Ewald,  of  producing  a  visible  image  on  this 
membrane  is  JS  of  the  small  octave  (  =  247-5  d.v.),  and  the  highest 
is  a,  (  =  3520  d.v.).    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  further  technical 
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deTelopmetits  of  the  method  will  make  it  poasible  to  represent  the 
lowest  and  highest  perceptible  notes  in  apecific  Bound-images. 

Ewald'a  acoustic  images  can  be  photographed  like  any  other 
microscopic  image,  since  they  consist  of  a  series  of  stationary 
waves,     r^.  97  shows  a  specimen  of  these  photographs ;  it  repre- 
sents the  most  central  part  of  the  series  of  waves  that  extend 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  membrane.     As  the  waves  can  only 
be  seen  and  photographed  when  the  membrane  is  viewed  obliquely, 
the  r^ular  form  of  the  wave  is  obtained 
only  in  the  centre  of  the  figure,  which 
corresponds  to  the  focus  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

The  acoustic  images  are  obtained  not 
only  when  the  different  musical  notes 
are  produced  by  a  Galton  whistle  near  the 
membrane,  but  also  when  it  is  immersed 
in  water,  under  conditions  which  schema- 
tically reproduce  those  of  the  inner  ear. 
^  ^  Ewald   constructed   a   camera    acomtica 

which  represents  a  model  of  the  auditory 
apparatus,  as  G,  B.  Porta's  camera  ohscura 
is  a  model  of  the  visual  apparatus  (Figs. 
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Etvald  conslrticte  the  ekstic  membrane  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
stationary  waves  as  follows.  In  an  aluminium  disc  (HI75  mm.  thick  he  cutE 
a  rectangular  slit  with  eharp,  smooth  edges  (Fig.  96).  He  then  plunges  the 
diac  by  means  of  forceps  into  a  solution  of  india-rubber  and  benzene  (1  grm. 
non-vulcanised  rubber  in  20  cc.  benzene)  'and  withdraws  it  rapidly.  After 
removing  tlie  excess  solution  from  the  edges  of  the  disc  he  dries  the  thin 
layer  of  fluid  which  covers  the  slit  in  the  disc,  by  waving  it  gently  in  the 
nir,  taking  care  that  the  delicate  membrane  is  of  uniform  thickness  through- 
out. It  is  only  under  tlieae  conditions  that  the  membrane  can  be  utilisi^ 
for  observation  of  Ewuld's  stationary  waves. 

His  camera  acoustica  consists  of  n  chamber,  entirely  filled  with  watfir,  and 
divided  ini^ide  by  a  partition  (c  of  Fig.  98)  which  can  be  drawn  out,  and 
holds  the  c'lpule  e  in  which  is  the  aluminium  disc  with  the  elastic  membrane. 
The  stationary  waves  produced  upon  this  membrane  are  observed  in  the 
microscope,  illuminated  through  the  glass  walla  of  the  chamber. 
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The  interior  of  the  chamber  is  thtis  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
partition  wall  e :  the  anterior  chamber  a,  and  posterior  chamber  b,  corre- 
sponding with  the  scala  vestibuli  and  scsJa  tympani.  In  the  wall  of  the 
anterior  chamber  a  there  is  a  Hole  /  which  corresponds  with  the  feneatra 
ovalis,  and  is  covered  with  a  rubber  membrane. 

A  eimilar  hole  d,  also  covered  with  a  rubber  membrane,  is  made  in  the 
floor  of  the  posterior  chamber,  which  represents  the  fenestra  rotunda. 
Pressure  upon  the  membrane  of  tJie  fenestra  ovalis  causes  that  of  the  fenestra 
rotanda  to  bulge  out,  and  the  little  elastic  membrane  of  the  aluminium  disc 
is  necessarily  displaced  in  the  eame  direction. 

The  camera  acoustica  is  fixed  horizontally  by  the  metal  support  e  and 
screw  h  to  the  pillar  a  (Pig.  99).  It  ia  then  connected  with  a  simple  con- 
trivftnce  for  the  transmission  of  sound-waves,  which  is  attached  to  the 
pillar/,  and  consists  of  a  receiving  funnel  «,  closed  at  the  bottom  by  an  elastic 
membrane  (the  tympanum) ;  this  is  connected  with  the  fenestra  ovalis  by 
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at  its  two  ends  {chain  of  auditory 


the  iron  rod  d,  which  carries  two  little  disc 
oesicles). 

When  a  note  is  whistled  or  otherwise  sounded  in  front  of  the 
the  sound,  as  in  tbe  ear,  is  first  transmitted  to  the  tympanum,  then  by  means 
of  the  rod  (the  ossicles)  to  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  vibrations  then  pass 
through  the  water  of  the  chamber,  and  throw  the  elastic  membrane  into 
vibration.  But  here,  too,  as  in  the  ear,  it  is  possible  for  sound  to  be  trans- 
mitted without  the  interpoeiCion  of  tbe  rod.  If  the  transmitting  apparatus 
is  removed,  and  the  sound-waves  are  produced  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  the  stationary  waves  will  equally  be  visible  upon  the 
membrane.  And  if  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  placed  directly  upon  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  chamber,  an  acoustic  image  is  formed  (bone  conduction). 

Ewald's  theory,  unlike  all  other  theories  of  audition  (including 
that  of  Helmholtz),  ie  baaed,  not  on  purely  hypothetical  con- 
Btderations,  but  on  a  physical  fact  which  can  be  experimentally 
established  by  a  model  which  adequately  reproduces  the  funda- 
mental conditions  under  which  the  auditory  apparatus  acts.  He 
formulates  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  theory  as  follows: 
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"  The  impulses  aroused  in  the  eat  by  sound  impress  a  wave-image 
upon  the  basilar  membrane,  the  special  form  of  which  enables  the 
basilar  membrane  to  act  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  conducting 
apparatus,  which  is  intermediary  between  the  sound  and  the 
auditory  sensatioQ." 

The  facts  on  which  Ewald  bases  bis  theory  signify  a  real, 
positive  progress  in  the  difficult  problem  of  audition.  We  would 
make  only  one  objection,  with  reference  to  the  mechanism  by 
which  he  conceives  the  transformation  of  acoustic  images  into 
the  psycho- physical  process  of  neural  excitation  and  auditory 
sensation.  From  what  was  said  above  of 
the  structure  of  the  organ  of  Corti  (p. 
219)  it  seems  to  ua  fully  proved  that  the 
true  vibrating  membrane  is  not  the  basilar, 
which  supports  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
peripheral  organ  of  hearing,  but  the  tec- 
torial, which  rests  on  the  ends  of  the 
filamentB  of  the  haJr-cells,  and  by  displace- 
ment of  the  bails  excites  the  nerve-fibres 
with  which  these  cells  are  richly  provided, 
Eolmer's  recent  observations  (1905)  on 
the  peripheral  connection  of  the  fibres  of 
the  cochlear  nerve  with  the  ciliated  hair- 
cells  of  the  rabbit  bring  fresh  evidence  in 
support  of  this  theory,  and  show  conclu- 
sively that  Oorti's  hair-cells  are  true  sensory 
I   nerve-cells. 

'.        As  Been  iu  Fig.  100,  the  fibres  of  the 
cochlear  nerve  that  are  distributed  in  the 
auditory  neuro-epithelium  of  the  rabbit  lose 
Miisiiar"  bimdi^sr  'wh  "ai  their  meduUated  sheath  in  passing  through 
vlork''iirito'*'iii''t™t'i«ir^   the  basal  membrane,  and  then  arborise  in 
ueiiH.  The  ataroenta^t  Oie   jhc  cUiated  ccIIr    One  single  fibre  may,  by 
r-M  i»r»no  •  Q    .         branching,  supply  two   separate  hair-cells 
—which  directly  refutes  the  theory  of  Helmholtz.      The  neuro- 
fibrils of  the  axon  on  reaching  the  base  of  the  bair-cell  penetrate 
into  it  and  form  a  network  with  narrow  meshes  towards  the 
summit  of  the  cell,  which,  however,  they  never  reach.     Eolmer's 
demonstration  gives  histological  evidence  of  the  theory  that  the 
filaments  of  the  hair-cells,  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  endowed 
with  exquisite  sensibility,  are  the  intermediary  through  which  the 
vibrations  of  the  tectorial  membrane  give  rise   to  excitations  of 
the  nerve-fibres  which,  on  reaching  the  centres,  arouse  auditory 
sensations. 

With  this  alteration  and  amplification,  it  appears  as  though 
Ewald's  theory  might  successfuUy  avoid  all  the  objections  to 
which  that  of  Helmholtz  is  open. 
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Bj  meaoB  of  Ewald's  theory  it  is  poasible  to  extend  to  auditory 
sensation  the  principle  demonstrated  by  Mach  for  tactile  and 
visual  sensation,  viz.  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  explanation  of 
the  sensations  of  the  different  tones  to  conedder  the  separate  fibres 
or  groups  of  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  as  ^lecificaJly  differen- 
tiated. They  may  all  be  identical  inter  se.  The  sensations  of 
different  iones  depend  on  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  peripheral 
excitatio£  It  is  the  auditory  image  that  characterises  the  tone, 
and  this  nnage  is  always  well  defined  and  easy  to  recognise,  even 
when,  owing  to  the  absence  of  certain  waves,  it  is  interrupted  or 
imperfect  These  peripheral  images  caused  by  tones  need  not 
(as  in  Helmholtz'  theory)  have  any  absolute,  but  only  a  relative 
value.  Only  when  they  are  a  combination  of  different  regular  or 
irr^ular  spatial  periods  do  they  assume  d^efinite  significance  in 
the  sensory  centres.  The  peripheral  sound-images  ore  only  the 
local  sign3,  which  are  perceived  in  our  consciousness  as  tones  of 
different  pitch,  strength,  and  timbre. 

Contonanee  arises  when  the  auditory  images  corresponding  to 
two  or  more  simultaneous  tones  are  superposed  and  interposed  in 
regular  alternation.  Beats  or  intermittent  tones  are  produced 
when  the  rhythmical  impulses  required  for  the  production  of 
stationary  waves  are  not  all  equal — so  that  rhythmical  lacunae 
occur  in  the  sound-images. 

Ewald's  theory  explains  our  faculty  of  arranging  tones  in 
series  according  to  their  pitch.  We  judge  the  spatial  differences 
between  the  sound-images  as  differences  in  tone.  Different 
individuals  are  more  or  less  musically  gifted,  according  to  their 
capacity  of  appreciating  the  different  spatial  relations  between 
the  manifold  acoustic  imt^ea  formed  simultaneously  on  the 
vibrating  membrane  of  the  (»gan  of  Gorti.  The  ability  to 
judge  the  relative  value  of  two  notes  t)iat  approximate  closely 
in  the  number  of  their  vibrations  depends  on  the  power  of 
estimating  the  minute  spatial  differences  between  the  auditory 
inures.  Obviously  this  must  vary  considerably  in  different 
individuals. 

lastly,  ftom  the,  phylogenetic  point  of  view,  Ewald's  theory 
makes  it  comprehensible  how  a  gradual,  uniform,  general  evolution 
of  the  whole  apparatus  of  hearing  was  advantegeous  to  future 
generations,  whatever  the  specific  acoustic  circumstances  of  their 
environment. 

The  theory  of  acoustic  images  is  also  supported  by  the  facts 
of  pathology  and  experimental  physiology.  Deafness  to  deep 
tones  when  the  apical  convolution  of  the  oi^n  of  Corti  is  affected 
in  man,  or  artificially  destroyed  in  the  dog,  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  shortening  of  the  acoustic  scale  at  ite  lower  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  pathou^  shows  that  deafness  to  high  tones 
may  be  observed  in  cases  of  cochlear  disease  in  which  no  segment 
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hae  been  loBt.  These  functional  afTectiona  cannot  be  produced 
artificial!;  by  partial  destruction  of  the  basilar  membrane  of  the 
cochlea,  as  would  be  the  case  according  to  Helmholts'  theor7. 
They  can  readily  be  explained  if  we  assume  with  Ewald  that  the 
vibratory  power  of  the  tectorial  membrane  is  hindered  in  some 
way — as  occurs  experimentally,  when  his  elastic  membrane  is 
imperfect 

The  abnormal  phenomenon  of  the  so-called  "  acoustic  lacunae  " 
or  "  islands  "  was  considered  to  be  direct  evidence  for  the  resonance 
theory.  But  Ewald  proves  that  it  can  be  still  more  easily 
explained  by  his  theory.  He  actually  found  that  some  of  his 
artificial  elastic  membranes,  of  which  certain  portions  were 
defective,  showed  lacunae  in  the  series  of  stationary  waves  that 
arise  when  a  tone  is  produced  near  them. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  although  the 
theory  of  sound-images  is  still  imperfect,  it  appears  to  meet  all 
the  principal  objections  made  to  the  resonance  theory. 

XII.  Having  thus  studied  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
physical  phenomenon  of  sonorous  vibrations  is  transformed  into 
the  physiological  excitation  of  the  nerves  and  centres  of  hearing, 
we  must  briefly  consider  the  aesthetic  or  emotional  side  of  acoustic 
perceptions,  on  which  the  art  of  music  is  founded. 

Music  excites  our  emotions  not  only  by  melody,  that  is,  the 
rhythmical  succession  of  pleasing  tones  of  varying  duration,  but 
also  by  harmony,  that  is,  the  simultaneous  emissicai  of  a  number 
of  tones,  chords,  and  intervals. 

Melody  is  not  governed  by  definite  rules;  it  is  a  purely 
intuitive  art,  belonging  to  the  region  of  imagination.  Innate  in 
man,  it  has  gradually  been  evolved  and  perfected  in  historical 
times,  in  a  varying  degree  in  different  races  and  individuals,  and 
is  only  to  a  minimal  extent  founded  on  onomatopoeia — or  the 
imitation  of  tones  and  sounds  in  nature.  Harmony,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  music :  while  it  is 
the  result  of  artistic  experience,  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
acoustics  which  are  its  scientific  foundation.  The  task  of  the 
physiologist  is  to  deteruiine  the  relations  between  the  physical 
laws  of  sonorous  vibrations  and  the  aesthetic  or  emotional 
characteristics  of  auditory  perceptions. 

Starting  from  the  note  selected  as  the  standard  of  the  inter- 
national pitch,  a  =  435  double  vibrations,  870  single  vibrations 
(Vol.  III.  p.  148),  and  counting  up  all  the  tones  above  and  below 
this  note  that  can  be  perceived  by  a  musically  trained  ear,  we 
obtain  an  extensive  series  of  gradually  rising  or  &lling  notes, 
each  of  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the  next  higher  or  lower 
note.  The  next  liighest  note  to  the  standard  is  represented  by 
4354  d.v.,  and  the  next  lowest  by  4346.  The  entire  octave,  i.e. 
the  interval  c'  -  c^  is  divisible  into  more  than  1200  tones  which 
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can  be  distiDguiabed  b;  the  ear.  The  total  namber  of  single 
notes  that  can  be  perceived  b;  the  Dormal  ear  is  thus  wry  con- 
siilerable. 

But  we  bare  already  amn  that  in  moaic  the  extreme  percoittible 
tones,  whether  the  highest  or  the  lowest,  are  not  ntilised,  so  that 
the  musical  toae-range  does  not  usually  exceed  seven  octayes, 
coDUDOnlj  known  as  the  oontra-octave,  great  octave,  small  octave, 
ODce-,  twice-,  tbnoe-,  and  four-timee  accented  octaves.  More- 
oTer,  the  very  small  intervals  that  oan  be  distinguished  by  a  good 
ear  between  two  adjacent  notes  are  not  counted  as  true  musical 
tones,  these  being  confined  to  intervals  of  which  the  vibrations 
stand  to  each  other  in  a  given  ratia  Thus,  the  oQce  accented 
octave,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  tooe-rangf ,  is  divided,  not 
into  1200  tones,  but  only  into  12,  the  least  interval  recn^oiaed 
between  them  being  a  Mmttonc.  The  same  applied  to  the  octaves 
abo^'e  and  below.  Intervals  of  less  than  a  semitone  are  u^  in 
oriental  vocal  music,  but  in  our  system  of  music,  when  we  do  not 
employ  instruments  with  the  tempered  scale  (in/™),  we  only 
make  use  of  the  so-called  enharmonic  comma,  for  which,  however, 
there  is  no  specific  notation. 

The  most  important  musical  intervals  are  the  octave,  in  which 
the  ratio  of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  notes  is  as  1  :  2  ;  the  fifth, 
2 ;  3 ;  the  fourth,  3:4;  the  major  third,  4:5;  the  minor  third, 
5:6;  the  major  sixth,  3:5;  the  minor  sisth,  5:8;  the  second, 
8:9;  the  seventh,  8 :  15.  To  a  musical  ear  these  can  always  be 
distinguished  from  other  intervals,  whatever  their  position  on  the 
scale,  so  long  as  they  are  not  at  the  extreme  upper  or  lower  end 
of  the  appreciable  tones:  their  value,  however,  is  not  absolute, 
but  relative. 

From  these  intervals  is  derived  the  natural  musical  scale : — 
24:27:30:32:36:40:45:48 


The  scale  is  continued  above  and  below  in  the  other  octaves, 
the  same  intervals  being  repeated  (Fig.  101).  Between  each  two 
notes  of  this  scale  (0  major),  however,  there  is  a  semitone  only 
between  e  and  /,  and  between  b  and  c.  Semitones  are  obtained 
by  adding  to  the  notes  the  chromatic  intervals  of  sharps  and 
flats,  i.e.  notes  higher  or  lower  than  those  named  in  the  ratio  of 
about  25  :  24.     C  sharp  has  | f  of  the  vibrations  of  c ;  d  flat  |  J  of  rf. 

Clearly  the  single  intervals  between  one  note  and  the  next 
are  not  absolutely  identical ;  for  instance,  the  interval  between 
e  and  d  in  the  scale  of  G  major  is  not  perfectly  identical  with 
that  between  d  and  e,  although  both  are  intervals  of  a  whole  tone. 
For  while  d  represents  f  of  the  vibrations  of  c,  e  does  not  exactly 
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oorreapond  to  f  of  (2.  Id  harmony  it  is,  however,  DeGessary  to  be 
able  to  begin  the  scale  on  any  note  desired,  giving  it  the  value  of 
the  keynote,  or  tonic,  and  the  octave  has  therefore  been  divided 
into  twelve  interrals  of  perfectly  equal  aemitoues  (in  the  ratio  of 
1 05946  to  1) :  so  that  all  the  intervale  except  the  octave  have  to 


JO.  101. — The  appor  flgur«  ibowapart  of  thekeyAori  piuio  or  bftmuniJua 

C  Di^lor)  Id  tbs  key  of  the  rlolin  or  double  bui,  wltb  tlia  IntcmiUoDi 
<ItolU.) 


be  sUghtly  altered.  This  is  the  tempered  scale  followed  by  all 
instruments  with  fixed  notes  (pianoforte,  oigan,  flute,  etc.)  and  by 
the  orchestra  in  general,  while  the  former  is  the  so-called  natural 
scale.  The  following  table  brings  out  the  differences  in  the  two 
scales: — 


Nate. 

Bcde. 

Kibtinl. 

TempMed. 

d 

f 

e 

a 
b 

1 
J  =  l-125 
J  =  1-26 
J  =  r333 

4  =  1-666 

2 

1-12246 
1-2S992 

1-33484 
1-4S831 
1-68179 
)-88775 
2 

"  The  force  of  education  and  of  habit  is  so  great,"  writes  Eoiti, 
"that  musicians  usually  follow  the  tempered  scale,  even  in 
singing  without  accompaniment.  But  we^- established  experi- 
ments have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  celebrated  string 
quartets  the  great  performers  (using  instruments  without  fixed 
notes)  play  by  ear  alone,  and  follow  the  natural  scale,  which 
science  did  not  invent,  but  has  only  discovered." 

In  music,  the  intervals  between  two  notes  given  out  simul- 
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taneously  are  known  as  concords  or  discords,  according  to 
whether  they  produce  agreeable  or  disagreeable  seDsationa — which 
varies  with  difTerent  races,  and  also  in  difierent  epochs  and 
individuals.  -The  musical  theory  of  the  Greeks  was  acquainted 
through  the  Pythagorean  School,  perhaps  even  through  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  with  the  distinction  of  intervals  into  gi/mphonic 
and  diaphonic,  which  corresponded  to  concords  and  discords.  They 
held  the  octave  and  the  fifth  to  be  symphonic ;  all  the  rest—- 
including  the  third — to  be  diaphonic.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
major  and  minor  third  and  the  sixth  were  added  to  the  symphonic 
intervals  or  concords,  and  in  the  year  900  the  fourth  as  well, 
though  later  on  it  was  once  more  relegated  to  the  discords. 
Modem  musicians  arrange  the  series  of  musical  intervals  commonly 
employed,  according  to  the  diminishing  degree  of  consonance,  as 
follows :  octave,  fifth,  fourth,  major  third,  major  sixth,  minor 
third,  minor  sixth. 

Helmholtz  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  give  a  strictly 
scientific  explanation  of  the  consonance  and  dissonance  of 
intervals.  For  him  a  consonant  interval  is  one  that  produces  a 
uniform  sensation  of  sound,  a  dissonant  interval  one  that  produces 
an  intermittent  sensation.  Consonance  relates  to  the  affinity  of 
tones,  dissonance  to  the  frequency  of  beats.  Two  fundamental 
tones  are  in  greater  affinity  according  to  the  greater  number  of 
partial  tones  they  have  in  common.  Consonance  is  greatest 
when  the  fundamentals  of  both  tones  are  in  the  ratio  of  an 
octave,  because  in  this  case  their  partial  tones  are  fused  and  the 
beats  disappear.  In  examining  the  series  of  diminishing  con- 
sonances, fiflh,  fourth,  third,  etc..  the  number  of  coincident 
harmomcs  is  seen  to  decrease,  while  the  possibility  of  beats 
increases.  The  diminution  of  consonance  therefore  goes  parallel 
with  the  diminution  of  affinity. 

Tbia  is  plain  from  the  following  table,  is  which  the  relative  number  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  different  tones  of  the  scale  and  their  correHpondinff 
harmonic  partial  tones  ia  shown  in  series.  The  first  row  of  figures  lor  each 
interral  repreeente  the  partial  tones  contained  in  the  fundnmentjd  ;  the  second, 
the  partial  tones  of  the  second  tone  associated  with  the  first  The  partials 
of  the  two  tones  which  coincide  are  given  in  black  type. 

Octave 

Fifth 

Fourth 

IfajorThiid    iit,  i 


{'• 

2.    3.*.     5.    6.     7.    8.  9.  10 
9                 4                   e                   8            10 

{^ 

4    .     a    .     8    .    10    .   la     .   14    ,   16.  18.  20 
6            9             18            !.■>         18 

r. 

e    .    9    .  12    .  15    .    18    .    21    .  2«  .  27  .  30 
8            la            16        so           84         28 

{'. 

8    .12    .16    .80  .    24    .28    .  32  .  36 .  40 
10        16             20              26        30      35         40 
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Minor  Thiid 

=-r 

.10  .16  .80  .25 
6        12       16 

.    80    .35     .   40  .  46  .  50 
30              36      42     48 

Major  Sizib 

„»{3 

.  6  .  9  .  1£  .  16 
r,                10           IS 

.18     .21      .24.27.30 
20         23                30 

Minor  Sixth 

-{' 

.   10    .  15    .  20     .    25 

8                   16        24 

.  30    .  35      .  40  .  45  .  60 
82             «         48 

Second 

..{• 

.  16     .  24     .  32    .     40 

9        18       27       36 

.48    .56    .  64  .  72  .  80 
45       54        63         72 

«=™,..i.  a    1  ■   /   8    .16     .24     .32     .     40    .48     .56     .  64  .  72  .  80 

Seventh  « :  1"  |        ,5  30  45  60  75 

Certain  not  inconaiderable  objections  can  be  made  to  Helmlioltz' 
theory  of  conaonance  and  dissonance.  To  the  idea  that  consonance 
resultB  from  a  continuous  and  dissonance  from  an  intermittent 
sensation,  C.  Stumpf  (1898)  objected  that  when  the  octave  and 
fifth  are  produced  witli  a  tremolo  they  are  converted  into  inter- 
mittent but  not  into  dissonant  intervals.  Consequently  there  is 
intermittenee  without  dissonance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  dissonance  without  intermittenee.  A  tuning-fork  of  500 
double  vibrations  makes  a  discord  with  another  of  700,  or  this 
again  with  one  of  1000,  without  the  shghtest  perceptible  beat. 
Jjastly,  Stumpf  noted  that  beats  may  occur  with  consonant 
intervals,  which  do  not  therefore  become  dissonant,  and  that  on 
varying  the  height  of  the  intervals  tlie  nature  of  the  beats  that 
accompany  the  same  interval  varies,  though  the  degree  of 
dissonance  is  unaltered.  The  beats  may  influence  the  eSect  and 
pleasing  cliaracter  of  an  interval,  but  the  discord  does  not  depend 
upon  them.  Neither,  according  to  Stumpf,  is  the  coincidence  of 
the  partial  tones  of  two  simultaneous  sounds  of  any  importance 
as  far  as  consonance  is  concerned.  If  this  were  admitted,  then 
the  degree  of  consonance  of  any  interval  would  depend  on  thnhre, 
which  is  contrary  to  musical  experience. 

Stumpf  replaces  Helmholtz'  theory  by  another,  which  ignores 
both  beats  and  coincidence  of  partial  tones,  and  finds  the  cause 
of  consonance  and  dissonance  in  the  greater  or  lesser  fusion  of 
the  two  fundamental  tones  in  the  brain.  By  fusion  Stumpf 
means  the  gradually  varying  and  qualitatively  uniform  character 
that  results  from  two  simultaneous  impressions  of  sound.  The 
same  psycho-physical  phenomenon  is  common  to  other  sjecific 
sensations.  We  saw,  for  instance,  that  a  metallic  taste  results 
from  the  fusion  of  acid  and  sweet  in  certain  proportions ; 
we  also  saw  tliat  it  is  possible  to  procure  a  comparatively  new 
olfactory  sensation  by  the  psychical  fusion  of  two  or  more  odours 
simultaneously  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane.  In  audi- 
tory sensation  the  psychical  fusion  of  two  distinct,  simultaneous 
acoustic  impressions  is,  according  to  Stumpf,  one  of  the  most 
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cffdinary  and  conspicuous  phenomena — it  happens  each  time  two 
simultaneous  tones  are  appreciated  as  a  consonance.  The  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  consonance  in  the  different  musical  intervals 
depends  upon  their  varying  capacity  for  complete  fusion.  A 
well-trained  musioal  ear  is  always  capable  of  analysing  consonant 
intervals  into  their  component;  an  unmusical  or  untrained  ear 
is  the  less  capable  of  such  analysis  in  proportion  as  the  consonance, 
that  is  the  mental  fusion,  of  the  two  component  sensations  is 
more  perfect.  Discords  are  the  musical  intervals  that  cannot  be 
fused  into  a  uniform  sonorous  perception,  so  that  even  an 
unmusical  ear  is  capable  of  distinguishing  the  two  simultaneous 
tones.  Consonance  is  thus  exclusively  due  to  psychical  fusion 
of  the  two  component  tones,  and  is,  within  the  range  of  notes 
utilised  in  music,  independent  of  the  pitch  and  intensity  of  tlie 
partial  tones  that  make  up  the  interval 

The  explanation  of  the  fusion  or  non-fusion  of  tones,  on  which 
their  consonance  or  dissonance  depends,  is  a  difBcult  psycho- 
physical problem,  which  has  up  to  the  present  found  no  convincing 
or  adequate  solution.  It  may  be  assumed  with  Stumpf  that 
when  the  numerical  relation  of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  simul- 
taneous tones  is  comparatively  simple  two  processes  take  place 
in  the  brain,  which  are  more  closely  interrelated  than  when  this 
relation  is  less  simple.  In  the  first  case  there  is  a  specific  relation 
between  the  two  central  processes;  in  the  second,  this  relation  is 
imperfect  or  absent.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  define  in  what  the  supposed 
"  specific  relation  "  essentially  consists. 

Z&mbiasi  (ld03-1905)  has  recently  formulated  a  new  theory  of 
consonance  and  dissonance  which  resembles  that  of  Helmholtz  in 
so  far  as  it  holds  these  phenomena  to  be  dependent  on  physical, 
objective  conditions  of  tone,  independent  of  any  central,  psychical 
process ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  adopted  Stumpfs  view  that  these 
phenomena  depend  essentially  on  t)ie  greater  or  lesser  fusion  of 
elementary  sensations  into  a  compound  sensation  of  sound.  For 
Zambiaai  as  for  Stumpf  consonance  correnponds  with  complete, 
dissonance  with  incomplete  fusion  of  several  tones,  but  this  fusion, 
according  to  Zamblasi,  depends  not  on  mental  processes,  but  on 
a  peripheral  physical  pheuomeuon,  which  consists  in  a  new  period, 
resulting  from  the  combination  of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  tones. 

Just  as  the  simple  sensation  of  the  pitch  of  the  different 
elementary  tones  depends  on  the  duration  of  the  rhythmical 
vibrations,  so  the  complex  sensation  that  results  from  the  com- 
bination of  two  simultaneous  tones  depends  on  the  dillerent 
duration  of  a  new  periodicity — distinct  from  that  of  the  siniph; 
vibrations — formed  in  consequence  of  this  combination.  This  is 
clear  if  we  consider  the  physical  significance  of  the  relation 
between  the  number  of  vibrations  of  tlie  two  tones.     When,  e.g.. 
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we  say  that  the  ratio  of  the  hfth  is  3  :  2,  this  means  that  to  every 
two  vibrations  in  the  fundamental  tone  there  are  three  in  the 
other  tone,  and  that  all  these  vibrations  are  necessary  to  make 
up  the  period  of  the  intervaL  The  two  groups  of  vibrations,  by 
fusing  into  a  single  period,  arouse  the  complex  sensation  of  the 
interval,  whenever  the  duration  of  the  new  period  differs  from 
that  of  the  periods  of  the  two  component  tones,  and  is  short 
enough  to  be  comprised  within  the  hmits  of  tone-perception. 

The  special  periodicity  of  the  intervals  at  Mioe  becomes 
perceptible  if  we  substitute  a  corresponding  optical  for  the 
acoustic  phenomenon.  The  optic  image  of  the  intervals  can  be 
obtained  both  with  parallel  and  with  vertical  combination  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  two  component  tones.  The  second  case  is 
represented  by  Lissajou's  figures. 

LiaBajou's  soimd -images  are  geometrical  forme  which  lesnlt  from  tbe 
rectaugiuar  combination  of  the  vibratorj  movemente  of  two  eimultaneous 
tones,  produced  by  &  beam  of  light 

In  order  to  obtain  optic  fibres  of  musical  intervals  Zambiasi  used  two 
tuning-forks,  the  tones  of  which  formed  definite  intervala.  To  the  end  of 
one  prong  of  the  deep  fork  he  attached  a  small  aluminium  plate  with  a  hole 
in  it,  balancing  the  other  prong  by  an  equivalent  w»ght ;  to  the  end  of  the 
high  fork  he  attached  Uie  lens  of  a  microscope.  With  the  illuminating 
apparatus  of  the  mici«ecope  he  concentrated  an  inteuae  beam  of  light  upon 
the  little  hole  of  the  firet  fork,  and  projected  the  image  of  the  hole  upon  a 
screen  with  the  lens  of  the  second  fork. 

The  two  forks  were  so  placed— one  vertical,  the  other  horizontal— that 
they  vibrated  in  planes  perpendicular  lo  the  direction  of  the  beam  of  light 
The  first  fork  in  vibrating  gave  the  imase  of  a  horizontal  band  of  light  upon 
the  stationary  screen,  the  second  that  of  a  vertical  band.  When  teth  forks 
vibrate  simultaneously  Lissajou's  figure,  corresponding  with  the  vertical 
coincidence  of  their  vibratory  movements,  was  produced.  In  order  to 
photograph  these  figures  Zambiasi  substituted  a  sensitive  plate  for  the 
Bcreen,  and  placed  it  in  a  camera  without  a  lens,  using  the  lens  of  the  second 
timing-fork  as  the  objective.  In  order  to  regulat*  the  exposure  as  desired, 
a  rotatory  shutter  is  introduced  which  can  be  turned  at  the  required  ij>eed. 

To  make  Liasajou's  figures  mobile,  so  that  instead  of  coinciding  they  fall 
one  after  anotlier  m  successive  phases  upon  a  plane,  Zambiasi  substituted  a 
frame  for  the  screen,  with  a  plane  vertical  to  the  direction  of  the  beam  of 


light,  and  allowed  the  carrier  with  the  sensitive  plate  to  paaa  at  a  uniform 
rate  across  the  frame,  so  that  the  beam  of  light  traced  Lieaajou's  figure 
upon  it. 

Just  as,  on  observing  Lissajou's  figures  fixed  on  a  stationary 
plate  traced  on  a  paraUelogram,  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the 
two  component  tones  can  be  recognised  by  the  points  of  contact 
with  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  so  on  stud^ng  the 
tracings  of  these  figures,  as  photographed  by  Zambiasi  on  his 
moving  plate,  the  periods  of  the  intervals  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
and  their  duration  measured. 

The  curves  of  Fig.  102  represent  the  optic  im^es  of  five 
intervals  arranged  in  the  order  of  decreasing  consonance :  unison, 
fifth,  fourth,  seventh,  augmented  fourth.     On  comparing  the  dura- 
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tion  of  the  periods  of  these  iDterrals  it  is  plain  that  the  shorter  the 
period  the  greater  is  the  coDsonance,  the  longer  the  period  the 
greater  is  the  dissonance.  Unison  is  not  really  a  musical  interval, 
because  the  two  component  tones,  since  they  have  the  same 
number  of  vibrations,  do  not  produce  any  new  periodicity  difTereut 
from  that  of  the  simple  tones.  Consonant  intervals  appear  ae 
such  in  coDBoiousness,  because  their  period  is  so  short  that  they 
fose  into  a  single  uniform  sensation.  Dissonant  intervals,  on  the 
contrary,  have  periods  aa  loog  ae  those  of  the  tones  which  lie  near 
the  lower  threshold  of  auditory  perception.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, fuse  into  a  imiform  and  cootinuous  impression,  and  they 
produce  a  discontinuous  and  intermittent  sensation  in  con- 
sdousnesB,  which  makes  the  two  component  tones  more  easily 
recognisable.  Zambiasi  holds  that  the  lower  threshold  of  audition, 
both  for  simple  sounds  and  for  intervals,  depends  on  the  physio- 
logical time-constant  of  the  ear,  and  that  no  continuous  sensation 
of  the  same  is  possible  unless  the  duration  of  their  period  is 
shorter  than  that  of  the  sensation. 

When  we  consider  that  the  time  required  to  produce  an 
auditory  sensation  is  about  ^th  second  we  can  understand  that 
at  least  20  vibrations  per  second  are  necessary  to  cause  a  uniform 
sensation,  so  that  when  the  elementary  sensation  of  a  vibration 
ceases  the  sensation  of  the  next  vibration  should  begin  without 
a  pause.  Beyond  Ibis  minimum  of  vibrations  per  second  the 
threshold  of  auditory  sensation  is  passed. 

Zambiosi  shows  by  a  number  of  experiments  that  the  new 
periodicity  and  the  new  sensation  which  arise  from  the  coincidence 
of  two  tones  forming  definite  intervals  come  under  the  same 
limitations  and  the  same  laws  that  regulate  the  sensation  of 
simple  tones.  In  order  that  the  interval  may  produce  a  continu- 
ous uniform  sensation  the  periods  must  not  be  so  long  as  to  occur 
less  often  than  20  to  the  second,  which  number  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  threshold  of  auditory  perception.  Above  this  threshold, 
up  to  100  and  more  periods  per  second,  there  are  two  superposed 
sensations,  one  of  a  continuous  sensation  of  sound,  the  other  of 
simple  a-phonio  vibrations.  The  major  third,  for  example,  is 
hardly  perceptible  when  the  lowest  tone  contains  80  vibrations. 
This  phenomenon  is  easily  explained  if  we  remember  that  the 
duration  of  its  period  is  foiu:  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  lowest 
tone,  so  that  in  this  case  the  interval  of  the  third  has  20  periods 
per  second,  which  is  the  physiological  minimum  for  the  percep- 
tion of  tones. 

In  polyphonic  vocal  and  instrumental  mudo  it  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  sounding  two  instruments  together,  but  of  producing 
three  or  more  tones  simultaneously,  which  is  commonly  known  aa 
a  chord.  Chords,  again,  like  simple  intervals,  may  be  consonant 
or  dissonant,  according  as  more  or  less  fused  and  more  or  less 
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^reeable  uniform  perceptiona  are  combined.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  euphony,  the  eweetnesa  or  harshness,  of  the  chords 
are  influenced  not  only  by  the  degree  of  fusion,  but  also  by  the 
different  quality  and  colour  of  the  concurring  tones  and  the 


Ths  vibntluiu  of  the  two  tonst  ««re  combine]  vertirnLly  to  ohUin  LiB«Jau'i  ttgnrva ;  the« 

nntlrp  eoum-  of  the  cum  was  traced  In  one.lenth  of  a  scwind.  The  tonM  mwc  jnoduced  bj 
thnvIbratlonHortwotuiifiiB-rDrki,  onn  ornhicb  bad  s  aniall  aperturs  brightly  niumlDibK]  1^ 
the  inn,  while  thi- other  hul  a  I'na  thrciugli  which  thn  ima^  of  the  silt  wu  prq|ect«l  on  to 
the  phutognplilc  plalr. 

number  of  the  resultant  beats.  It  is  thus  eaay  to  explain  why 
the  three  notes,  c,  e,  g,  which  are  partial  tones  of  one  and  the  same 
fundamental  note,  and  have  no  i>eats,  form  the  most  harmonious 
and  perfect  chord. 
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Musicians  have  for  a  long  time  distiDguiahed  between  major 
chords  and  -minoT  chords.  In  the  former  the  three  notes  e,  e,  and 
g  are  the  fundamental  elements;  in  the  latter,  c,  e  flat,  and  g. 
These  two  chords  give  rise  to  quite  different  auditory  perceptions, 
although  the  intervals  remain  the  same  and  are  merely  displaced. 
In  the  major  chord,  c,  e,  g,  the  major  third,  e,  e,  precedes  the  minor 
third,  t,  g,  while  in  the  minor  chord,  c,  e  fiat,  g,  the  minor  third, 
c,  e  flat,  precedes  the  major  third,  e  flat,  g.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
precisely  in  what  the  difference  between  these  two  chords  consists, 
although  the  ear  perceives  it  plainly.  "  The  major  chord,"  says 
Bernstein,  "  offers  something  clear,  precise,  and  definite,  and  gives 
us  the  feeling  of  satisfaction,  while  the  minor  chord  has  an 
indefinite,  vague  character,  which  renders  it  appropriate  to  express 
melancholy." 

According  to  Helmholtz  the  physical  cause  of  the  difference 
between  major  and  minor  chords  lies  in  the  ratio  in  which  the 
resultant   (differential)   tones   stand   to   each   other.      In   major 


o(  (C,  a,  0),  phntonr»ph«l 


chords  the  resultant  tones  form  a  consonance,  in  minor  chords  a 
dissonance.  According  to  Helmholtz  it  is  this  dissonance  which 
gives  to  minor  chorda  the  contradictory  indefinite  character 
that  render  them  apt  to  express  melancholy  feelings.  As- 
suming with  Stumpf  and  Zambiasi  that  dissonance  ia  caused  by 
the  imperfect  fusion  and  length  of  period  of  the  intervals,  we 
may  logically  admit  that  the  specific  emotional  character  of  minor 
chords  is  an  effect  of  the  same  cause. 

The  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  degree  of  consonance 
of  the  intervals  depends  on  the  brevity  of  their  periods,  is  also 
applicable  to  chords  which  consist  of  several  tones.  Musical 
chords  are  distinguished  from  the  other  infinite  possible  com- 
binations of  tones  by  having  such  a  brief  intrinsic  period  that 
they  arouse  a  clear  and  continuous  sensation.  The  fundamental 
chord  c,  e,  g,  for  instance,  is  the  combination  of  thrte  tones  which 
has  the  shortest  possible  period ;  it  results  from  the  combination 
of  4  +  5  +  6  =  15  vibrations  of  the  three  tones,  and  the  duration  of 
its  period  is  four  times  that  of  the  vibration  of  the  lowest  tone 


(Fig.  103). 
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The  most  perfect  fuakiD  of  tonea  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
harmouio  particles  from  which  vocal  timbre  is  derived.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  chord  has  no  intrinsic  period,  but  it  is  blended 
with  that  of  the  vibrations  of  the  fnndamental  tone,  which,  by 
assimilating  all  the  other  tones,  assumes  a  specific  quality  or 
colour. 

CombiDations  of  tones  may  therefore  be  classified  as : — 

(a)  Chords  which  give  timbre;  this  is  the  maximal  d^ree 
of  fusion. 

(6)  Musical  chords  with  an  intrinsic  period,  in  which  the 
fusion  is  not  so  complete  that  the  component  tones  cannot  be 
detected. 

(c)  Chords  with  very  long  periods,  which  give  rise  to  no 
continuous  or  musical  sensation. 

XIII.  We  have  said  that  little  is  known  of  the  physico- 
chemical  nature  of  the  central  processes  that  determine  audi- 
tory perception.  Minute  analysis  of  these  processes,  however, 
reveals  certain  interesting  peculiarities  which  we  must  briefly 
consider. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  both  the  recognition  of 
pitch  and  the  intensity  of  auditory  sensations  become  more  and 
more  definite  with  each  vibration.  There  is  therefore  a  rising  or 
waxing  phase  in  auditory  sensations,  which  conduces  to  the  dear 
perception  of  their  fundamental  characters.  We  shall  find  the 
same  in  visual  sensations. 

Exner  made  a  series  of  researches  on  the  minimal  number  of 
vibrations  necessary  for  the  perception  of  tones,  and  proved  that 
at  least  16-20  vibrations  must  impress  the  ear  before  there  can 
be  a  distinct  recognition  of  pitch.  At  the  same  time  he  observed 
that  the  C  of  the  great  octave  becomes  clearer  and  more  distinct 
with  each  successive  vibration,  and  only  attains  its  maximal 
degree  of  intensity  after  44  vibrations ;  the  e  of  the  small  octave 
reaches  its  maximum  only  after  some  48  vibrations.  These 
experiments  tend  to  show  that  the  intensity  of  tones  increases 
rapidly  at  first  and  then  more  slowly,  so  that  it  is  difBcult  to  say 
at  what  moment  it  becomes  maximal. 

Similar  researches  were  made  by  Max  Meyer  to  show  how 
the  crude  sensation  of  hearing  passes  gradually  into  the  clear 
appreciation  of  pitch.  He  employed  different  sirens  with  2,  3,  4, 
and  5  holes  to  determine  the  number  of  impulses  required  to 
perceive /^  With  only  two  impulses  there  is  no  recognisable 
tone ;  with  three  the  sound  begins  to  acquire  a  certain  strength ; 
with  four  the  tone  can  be  recognised,  though  it  is  still  weak  and 
obscure ;  with  five  the  pitch  is  clearly  appreciated.  Urbantschitsch 
studied  the  same  phenomena  on  both  the  healthy  and  diseased 
ear  by  employing  the  tones  of  tuning-forks  of  different  strength. 
A  very  weak  tone  is  only  fully  appreciable  to  a  sound  ear  after 
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1-2  seconds  of  continuous  impression.  Persons  wlio  are  partially 
deaf,  or  have  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  only  perceive  it  much 
later.  Many  people  can  only  hear  a  strongly  vibrating  tuning- 
fork  or  the  ticking  of  a  clock  after  5, 8,  or  10  seconds.  Sometimes 
one  ear  hears  before  the  other,  so  that  in  binaural  hearing  there 
is  a  kind  of  echo  or  sensation  of  a  double  sound.  The  eminent 
otologist  Dennert  (1899)  showed  the  importance  of  these  observa- 
tions in  testing  audition.  He  used  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  which 
was  rhTthmicallj  brought  near  or  moved  away  from  the  ear  of 
the  patient,  and  proved  that  the  less  the  aural  acuteness  and 
the  feebler  the  tone,  so  much  the  greater  must  be  the  number 
of  impulses  which  must  summate  in  order  to  obtain  complete 
perception, 

The  rising  or  waxing  phase  of  auditory  sensation  {AnMingen) 
has  its  parallel  in  the  falling  or  waning  phase  (Abklingen),  which 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sensation  continues  for  a  certain  time 
after  the  cessation  of  the  physical  vibration  that  produces  it. 
Helmholtz  took  as  the  measure  of  this  persistence  of  sensation 
the  maximum  rate  at  which  two  notes  can  be  alternated  in  a 
trill,  without  fusion  of  the  two  consecutive  sensations  into  one 
single  sensation,  as  occurs  with  colours.  The  duration  of  the 
falung  phase  in  hearing  varies  according  to  Meyer,  Exner,  and 
Mach  with  the  pitch  of  the  notes : — 

For  low  notes  (ci)  =0'0395-0'0209  aecoudt^ 
„  hish  notes  (e*)=0'055  -00008  seconds. 
„    noises  =0-016  -O-OOS  seconJs. 

Tlie  persistence  of  the  sensation  on  the  cessation  of  the  objective 
sound  may  be  considered  as  an  effect  of  imperfect  damping  of  the 
vibrating  parts  of  the  ear,  but  it  more  probably  depends  on  the 
persistence  of  the'  central  nervous  excitation,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated for  other  modalities  of  sensation. 

Method*  of  invuligating  the  Function  of  Audition. — Various  methods  are 
employed  by  otologists  in  investigating  the  hearing  of  patients.  Whiaperine 
or— in  cases  of  mont  severe  affection— loud  speaking  is  generally  employed. 
The  first  ten  nnmhers  ore  usiullj'  pronotmcM  at  varying  distAnces,  and  the 
patient  repeats  these  if  able  to  hear  them.  18  metres  is  generally  assumed 
to  be  the  greatest  distance  at  which  a  normal  ear  can  still  hear  whispered 
words ;  but  according  to  Ualt«  a  young  man  with  normal  hearing  is  able  to 
boar  them  at  35-40  metres. 

It  most,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  using  loud  speaking  or 
whispering  as  a  test  of  auditory  acuity  the  selection  of  the  sound  or  word 
pronounced  at  a  certain  distance  is  not  nnimportant  The  auditory  distance 
varies  within  comparatively  wide  limits  according  to  the  sounds  employed 
for  testing,  or  more  exactly  the  vowel  on  which  the  word-accent  falls.  As 
we  have  already  seen  (VoL  III.  Chap.  III.)  single  vowels,  whether  spoken  or 
vhiBpered,  are  pronounced  with  a  progressively  rising  cadence  (tone)  in  the 
•eriea  u  (ao),  6  (or),  J  (oi),  «  (ah),  i  {»),  f  («),  t  (ee).  It  is  therefore  ea^  to 
draw  np  a  table  of  two-syllable  words  embracing  a  series  of  sounds  in  which 
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For  tlia  vowel  u  (oo)  =  booty, 
„  „      6  lor)  =order. 

„  „      0   (ol)  « dollar. 

„  ,,       o   (aft)  =fiither. 

„        „     i,  M  =}^y. 

„  „      e    (e)  =  letter. 

„      i    {«)  =  feeling. 

Taking  this  scnle  as  the  lueueiire  of  auditory  ocuteueiiti,  the  words  are 
audible  at  a  progrtsaaively  increafiing  distAiice  in  young  people  with  normal 
hearing.  According  to  Gradenigo  the  leaser  distauce  for  low  sounds  is  more 
pronounced  when  the  external  and  middle  ear  are  affected  than  under  normal 
conditions;  in  diseases  of  the  labyrinth,  on  the  contrary,  audition  of  the 
higher  sounds  appears  most  defective. 

Besides  the  nnnian  voice  other  sounds  are  used  for  testing  audition.  e.a 
the  ticking  of  n  watcli,  or  better  PolitzeHs  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  h 
which  always  drops  from  the  same  height  upon  a  Hteel  cylinder. 

To  test  the  perception  of  musical  tones  it  is  necessiiry  to  employ  a  series 

of  tuning-forks,  like  that  of  Bezold  and  Edelmann,  which  extend  from  12 

to  870  double  vilirationa ;  for  higher  sounds  an  accuntely  graduated  0«lton's 

whistle,  which  can  give  60,000  doiibic  yibratioas,  is 

now  used  almost  exclusively. 

In  testing  auditflrv  acuity  (aciimelry)  tuiiing-foiks  are 

used,  and  made  to  vibrate  as  far  aa  possible  at  usifonn 

intensity,  while  tlie  time  is  nieaisurecl  during  which  the 

gradually  diminishing  sound  is  still   perceptible      In 

practice  thia  method  encounters  certain  difficulties,  owing 

particularly  to  thedifficulty  of  detemiiuiug  lime -relations 

m  the  decrement  of  tone.     To  obviate  this  difficulty 

Gradenigo  (1899)  jiroposed  a  new,  easier  and  more  exact 

method   iu  order  to  obtaiu   eiperimental   proof  of  the 

Km    104  -  TrUngulB      Ji'"'nntioii  of  BoiunI  from  the  tuning-fork.    Starting  from 

pigceii  of  black  inptr    the  fact  that  tile  intensity  of  a  tone  is  directly  pro- 

irtiiehc«ibeBppii«i    portional  to  the  unphtude  of  vibration,  he  made  the 

tunlng'-ftir"''*  "    '    vibratioiis  of  one  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork  which  gave 

40-60,  at  any  rate  less  than  100,  simple  vibrationH  per 

second,  visible  to  the  eye,  by  fixiug  to  its  free  end  a  triangular,  elongated, 

black    figure    with   sharp    edges    cut   out   of  cardboard,   bearing   three    or 

more  divisional  marks  on  one  aide  (Fig.  104).     Clearly,  when  the  tuning-fork 

vibrates,  the  cardboard  tongue  must  vibrut«  also,  and  produce  a  viaual 

image  which  varies  with  the  aiuplitude  of  vibration.    At  the  maximum  of 

amplitude,  i-e.  when  the  tone  is  strongest,  two  separate  figures  appear  if  the 

amplitude  of  the  vlbratious  exceeds  tTie  breadth  of  the  flgui'e.     Wlien,  as  the 

tone  diminishes,  the  vibrations  become  less  ample,  the  two  images  begin  to 

overlap  at  the  imier  side,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  leas  the  amplitude  of 

vibration  tlie  larger  will  be  the  overlappiug  portion  of  the  two  images.    The 

intentity  of   the   tone   made   perceptible   by   this   experiment  is  accurately 

estimated  by  the  greater  or  leaser  portion  of  the  two  images,  which  ctui 

easiU'  be  measured  oy  the  scale  at  the  tide  of  the  figure  (Fig.  lOS), 

The  note  of  the  tuning-fork  can  be  transmitted  through  the  bone,  ae 
well  as  by  the  air.  In  Weber's  test  the  stem  of  the  vibrating  instrument 
is  placed  on  the  luiddle  liue  of  the  skull ;  in  normal  individuals  the  sound 
is  then  localised  in  the  centre  of  the  head,  but  if  one  ear  is  closed,  or  the 
ezt«mal  air-pOKsagc  of  one  side  blocked  by  disease,  it  is  referred  to  this  ear. 
Riune's  test  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  normal  individuals  the  diminish- 

n;  note  of  a  tuning-lbrk,  held  close  to  the  auditoiy  meatus,  is  perceived  for 
onger  time  than  if  the  fork  is  applied  to  the  mastoid  process ;   in  other 
word^,  individuals  with  sound  ears  hear  tones  transmitted  through  the  air 
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more  clearly  &nd  acutely  than  those  transmitted  by  bone- conduction.  To 
this  experiment  it  may  be  objected  that  the  note  of  tlie  prongs  and  that 
of  the  Btem  of  a  tuning-fork  are  not  comparable,  bo  that  the  tone  of  the  stem 
only  should  be  used. 

Schwabach's  eiperiment  is  based  on  the  obsen'ation  that  when  trans- 
miBaion  of  the  Bonnd-waves  in  the  ordinary  way  is  obetructed,  the  fork 
applied  to  the  bone  is  heard  somewhat  longer  than  Dormally—ouly  of  courae 


tranHmitted  by  the  bones  is  heard  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all 

In  GelM's  experiment  air  is  blown  artificially  against  the  external 
auditory  passage  after  the  meatus  has  been  hernieticaUj  sealed,  until  bone- 
conduction  of  the  tones  becomes  weakened,  owing  probably  to  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  organ  of  Corti  by  the  tension  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and 
the  chain  of  OBaicIes.  If  the  perception  of  sound  thus  conveyed  through  the 
bones  is  not  weakened,  it  may  be  concluded  that  tlie  articulation  of  the  chain 
of  oseicleB  (stapes)  is  anchylosed. 
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It  is  intereBting  at  this  point  to  coDeider  the  pheDomeDa  of 
auditory  fatigue.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  peripheral 
and  central  neural  apparatus  of  hearing  can  be  fatigued,  it  ia 
necessary  to  let  a  very  powerful  sound  act  on  the  ear  for  some 
time.  The  inteusity  of  the  aenaation  soon  diminishes,  and  it  may 
disappear  altc^ther.  According  to  Sylvanus  Thompson  (1881) 
there  may  also  he  the  illusion  that  the  source  of  sound  is  with- 
drawn farther  and  farther  from  the  ear ;  in  other  words,  owing 
to  auditory  fatigue,  sound  is  falsely  located.  Similar  reBuIts 
were  obtained  by  Urbantschitsch  (1881).  He  introduced  two 
rubber  tubes  into  the  ears,  the  free  ends  being  brought  cloBe  to 
each  other,  bo  that  the  acuity  of  hearing  in  one  or  t£e  other  ear 
might  be  tested  rapidly  by  the  note  of  a  tuning-fork.  After 
convincing  himself  that  both  ears  poBBesBed  the  same  degree  of 
auditory  acuity,  he  let  a  loud  tone  from  a  large  tunii^-fork  act 
upon  one  ear  for  10-15  seconds,  and  then  damped  the  vibrations 
by  placing  his  finger  on  the  prongs  till  the  tone  became  almost 
inaudible.  Ab  soon  aB  the  Bensation  ceased  in  the  excited  ear 
he  quickly  brought  the  fork  close  to  the  tube  in  the  other  ear, 
and  observed  that  it  was  capable  of  perceiving  the  tone  distinctly 
for  several  seconds,  demonstrating  fatigue  of  the  ear  first  excited. 
This  fatigue  only  lasted  2-5  seconds,  after  which  time  the  fatigued 
ear  again  acted  like  the  non-stimulated  ear. 

Another  interesting  experiment  is  reported  by  Tigerstedt. 
When  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  are  transmitted  from  a 
distant  room  to  both  ears  by  a  double  telephone  the  tone  perceived 
is  locahsed  in  the  median  plane  of  the  head.  But  if  the  tone  is 
transmitted  to  one  ear  only,  for  a  long  enough  time  to  fatigue  it, 
and  the  second  telephone  is  then  applied  to  the  other  ear,  the 
sound  is  no  longer  localised  in  the  median  plane,  but  on  the  aide 
of  the  non-fatigued  ear. 

This  very  simple  method  not  only  demonstrates  the  pheno- 
menon of  auditory  fatigue,  but  further  brings  out  another  interest- 
ing fact,  namely,  that  fatigue  does  not  influence  the  auditory  acute- 
nesB  for  different  notes  of  the  scale,  but  only  for  that  individual 
tone  which  produced  it.  When  one  ear  is  fatigued  by  one  of  the 
telephones  with  a  tone,  e.g.,  of  360  double  vibrations,  and  a  tone 
of  365  double  vibrations  Is  then  immediately  made  to  act  on  both 
ears,  no  trace  of  fatigite  can  be  discovered  in  the  ear  first  stimu- 
lated, because  the  tone  of  365  vibrations  is  localised  in  the  median 
plane  and  not  in  this  direction  of  the  non- stimulated  ear. 
Undeniably,  tliis  limitation  of  fatigue  to  individual  tones  that 
have  affected  the  ear  completely  bears  out  Hehnholtz'  theory  of 
resonators;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  cannot  also  be  explained 
by  Ewald's  theory  of  auditory  images. 

Other  phenomena  in  close  relation  with  the  function  of  the 
peripheral  and  central  apparatus  of  hearing   are    the   entotic 
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sensations  and  ike  subjective  auditory  sensatiojis  and  hallucina- 
tions. 

Entotio  eenBations  are  those  which  are  caused,  not  by  any 
external,  but  by  an  internal  stimulus,  which  excites  the  peripherfd 
auditory  ocIIb  directly,  or  by  transmission  through  the  boueB. 
Such  are  the  rumbling  noisea  heard  when  the  external  meatus 
ia  blocked  by  an  accumulation  of  wax,  or  some  foreign  body, 
or  when  the  Eustachian  tube  is  closed  by  catarrh.  They  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  when  the  aerial  transmission  of  tones 
and  noises  is  hindered  or  prevented,  the  ear  is  hyperseDsitive  to 
bone  transmission,  and  perceives  noises  such  as  are  caused  by  the 
circtilation  of  the  blood  through  the  ear,  the  beating  of  the  arteries, 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  so  on. 

Subjective  acoustic  sensations  do  not  depend  on  actual 
sound-vibrations,  but  on  exa^erated  excitability  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  peripheral  auditory  apparatus  by  unknown  factors. 
Some  otolc^atB  distinguish  these  by  the  name  of  labyrinthine 
acuphenet.  In  character  they  generi^y  resemble  ringing,  ruBhmg 
or  rustling,  in  which  sometimes  very  high  notes  of  the  3-  and 
4-time8  accented  octave  can  be  recognised,  when  the  hyperaesthesia 
of  the  auditory  ceUs  is  not  evenly  diffused  over  the  whole  organ 
of  Corti,  but  more  particularly  involves  special  segments  of  it. 
These  phenomena  are  common  in  anaemic,  neurasthenic,  and 
melancholic  persons. 

These  simple  subjective  sensations  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  persistent  continuation  and  obstinate  automatic  and  involun- 
tary repetitions  of  notes,  musical  motifs,  and  verbal  phrases,  like 
a  distant  echo  of  something  heard,  which  has  made  a  particular 
impression  on  us.  This  often  happens  to  people  whose  auditory 
sensibility  is  especially  acute,  after  they  have  been  to  the  theatre. 
These  phenomena  are  essentially  central  in  origin,  and  have  the 
significance  of  a  spontaneous  revival  of  auditory  memory  images. 

When  the  cerebral  auditory  images,  which  appear  automatic- 
ally, or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  peripheral  impulses  which 
normally  arouse  entotic  sensations  only,  ore  so  vivid  and  pro- 
minent that  they  are  projected  outwards  and  confused  with  real 
acoustic  images,  they  become  auditory  hallueinatioTis.  These  are 
common  in  dreams,  and  their  appearance  in  the  waking  state 
is  a  conspicuous  ^mptom  of  different  forms  of  psychopathy. 
According  to  their  composition,  auditory  hallucinations  are 
distinguished  as  simple  and  complex.  These  last  may  be  discon- 
nected and  chaotic,  or  they  may  have  a  definite  character,  e.g. 
menacing  or  pleasant,  and  may  be  Ic^cally  connected  with 
complex  psychical  delirium.  From  the  psycho-physiological  point 
of  view  auditory  hallucinations  are  of  great  importance  as  evidence 
that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  sonorous  vibrations 
of  elastic  bodies  and  the  sensations  of  hearing,  and  that  our 
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BenBorial  perceptions  in  general  are  not  the  reality,  but  are  merely 
images,  or  Tepresentative  signs,  of  reality. 

XIV.  The  last  point  before  us  is  to  examine  tbe  functional 
importance  oi  utility  of  binaural  audition  through  which  one  ear 
ie  supplemented  by  the  other,  which  makes  the  normal  auditory 
function  more  perfect  and  coroplete,  and  facilitates  judgment  of 
tbe  direction  and  distance  of  the  source  of  tbe  sounds  that  reach  us. 

G.  B.  Venturi,  Profeasor  of  Physics  at  Modena,  was  the  first 
who  showed  that  our  judgment  of  the  direction  of  sounds  is 
principally  founded  on  binaural  audition,  and  on  the  fact  that 
one  ear  is  almost  always  more  strongly  excited  than  the  other. 
He  set  out  bis  tlieory  in  a  short  Memoir  (1802),  and  illustrated 
it  by  four  convincing  and  well-eatablisbed  experiments : — 

(o)  If  a  blindfolded  person,  with  one  ear  stopped  and  head 
motionless,  is  made  to  listen  in  tbe  centre  of  an  open  space,  free 
from  all  obstacles,  to  the  tone  of  a  flute,  played  at  a  distance  of 
14  or  15  metres,  the  sound  is  invariably  perceived  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tbe  axis  of  audition,  whatever  the  position  of  the  person 
who  plays  the  instrument.  By  "axis  of  audition"  he  means 
the  line  vertical  to  the  median  plane  of  the  head  or  external  surface 
of  the  ear. 

{b)  If  tbe  subject,  instead  of  standing  motionless  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  space,  turns  slowly  round  on  his  own  vertical  axis, 
all  other  experiiiiental  conditions  remaining  unchanged,  tbe  tone 
be  hears  will  be  louder  when  tbe  axis  of  audition  of  the  open 
ear  approximates  to  tbe  direction  of  tbe  sound-waves  that  reach 
the  ear.  Any  one  who  is  entirely  or  partially  deaf  of  one  ear  haa 
no  other  means  of  recognising  tbe  direction  of  a  tone  than  by 
turning  the  head  and  observing  how  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
alters.  But  even  then  they  often  judge  wrongly  if  the  sound 
only  lasts  for  a  moment. 

(c)  If  both  ears  are  kept  open  and  the  subject  still  has  his 
eyes  blindfolded  and  his  head  motionless,  be  is  capable  of  judging 
the  direction  of  sound  with  tolerable  accuracy,  whatever  the 
position  of  tbe  player,  at  a  distance  of  14-15  metres.  If  the 
subject  puts  one  finger  into  the  left  ear  so  as  to  close  it  gradually 
he  receives  the  impression  that  the  sound  comes  from  another 
place,  and  approaches  the  axis  of  audition  of  the  ear  that  was 
left  opeD.  If  the  other  ear  is  then  gradually  unclosed  the  sound 
seems  to  go  back  to  its  original,  and  true,  direction. 

(d)  With  closed  eyes,  and  both  ears  open,  and  the  head 
motionless,  the  subject  is  unable  to  distinguish  whether  the 
sound  comes  from  before  or  behind,  when  its  source  is  in  such  a 
direction  that  both  ears  are  stimulated  with  the  same  intensity. 
"  So  that  it  is  from  the  inequaUty  of  the  two  simultaneous 
sensations  of  the  two  ears  that  we  learn  the  true  direction 
of  sound." 
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These  general  cooclusions  of  Veuturi  are  borue  out  bj  all  the 
scientific  researches  made  later  on  with  different  methods. 

Preyer,  in  a  series  of  ohservations,  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
perceptioD  of  the  direction  of  sounds  into  relation  with  the 
orientation  of  the  semicircular  canals — a  theory  already  pro- 
pounded in  Italy  by  Luasana.  Miinsterberg  supported  this  view 
with  certain  variations.  But  since  it  has  been  proved  that  no 
auditory  function  can  be  assigned  to  the  vestibular  apparatus  as 
a  whole,  the  theory  that  the  semicircular  canals  are  respousible 
for  the  immediate  aenaation  of  the  direction  of  sound  has  fallen 
through  completely.  On  the  other  hand,  v.  Eries  showed  that 
the  facts  stated  by  Preyer  and  by  Miinsterberg  may  be  explained 
quite  simply  by  the  different  inteusity  ot  the  sensations  in  the 
two  ears — that  is,  by  the  old  theory  of  Venturi. 

Blooh,  under  the  guidance  of  v.  Kries,  made  a  special  study 
of  the  subject  of  binaural  audition,  and  disposed  of  numerous 
errors  that  had  accumulated.  He  found  that  in  binaural  hearing 
there  was  a  reciprocal  reinforcement  of  sensation,  greater  perhaps 
than  would  result  from  simple  summation.  With  equal  stimula- 
tion of  both  ears,  the  field  of  audition  is  projected  to  the  middle 
of  the  .head,  with  stimulation  by  tones  of  unequal  intensity,  to 
the  side  of  the  stronger  stimulation. 

The  direction  of  the  source  of  sound  is  determined  as  follows : 
The  subject  is  blindfolded  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  circle 
with  a  radius  of  1  metre;  the  circle  is  divided  into  16  parts; 
at  the  middle  of  each  part  Folitzer's  acumeter  is  set  going,  and 
is  then  moved  in  one  direction  or  the  other  along  the  periphery 
of  the  circle,  while  the  subject  is  asked  to  judge  the  direction  of 
the  movement 

Bloch  found  that  on  moving  the  source  of  sound  in  &ont  of 
or  behind  the  subject  variations  of  about  4-5'  could  be  perceived. 
At  the  sides  a  displacement  6-'7  times  greater  was  necessary 
before  the  change  could  be  recognised,  no  matter  if  the  subject 
were  standing  or  lying  down.  The  same  was  the  case  for 
uniaural  hearing,  but  the  power  of  distinguisliing  the  direction 
of  displacement  was  much  less.  These  results  can  be  fully 
explained  by  differences  ia  intensity  of  Bensation,  and  partly  also 
by  the  form  of  the  external  ear  (pp.  195  et  seq.).  The  proof  of 
thia  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the  sound  is  produced  in  the 
sagittal  plane  the  displacement  must  be  about  five  times  greater 
before  it  can  be  reoc^nised. 

The  frequency  of  error  in  judging  the  distance  of  a  sound 
seems  to  be  in  relation  with  the  strength  of  the  partial  tones.  It 
is  usually  an  indirect  estimation,  based  on  the  apparent  intensity 
of  tones,  the  absolute  strength  of  which  is  known  to  us.  Not 
only  is  binaural  hearing  of  great  importance  to  our  judgment  of 
the  direction  and  the  distance  of  the  source  of  sound,  but  it 
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improTee  the  auditory  funotioD,  aa  UrbantschitBch  showed  experi- 
mentally. He  conveyed  the  soaod  of  the  Neef  a  hammer  of  an 
induction  coil  to  the  ear  by  telephone.  The  position  of  the 
aeoondary  coil  at  which  the  sound  was  not  heard  was.  taken  aa 
zero,  and  the  reat  of  the  scale  was  divided  into  100  parts,  from 
zero  to  the  maximum  intensity  audible,  when  the  following 
results  (A,  B,  C,  D)  were  obtained  from  four  individuals : — 
Pushing  up  the  coil  from  zero : 

A       B      0       D 

Right  ear 10       6       8       56 

Left  ear 10        7        8        56 


This  shows  that  binaural  is  much  finer  than  uniaural  hearing. 

Tones  and  noises  conducted  by  bone  and  not  by  the  tympaoio 
membtane  are  as  a  rule  projected  inwards  and  not  outwards. 
This  is  observed  under  water,  when  the  auditory  passages  are  free 
from  air  (E.  H.  Weber).  The  note  of  a  tuning-fork  placed  ou 
the  head  is  heard  in  the  ear  nearest  to  it.  The  limit  of  localisation 
for  the  two  ears  should  correspond  exactly  with  the  median  plane, 
but  in  practice  this  is  rarely  so,  because  the  auditory  acuteness 
of  the  two  ears  difTers  to  some  extent,  even  under  normal  condi- 
tions (Urbantschitsch). 
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Hearing  and  Vision  are  the  two  highest  seoaes,  the  beet  developed 
and  best  differentiated  both  from  the  biological  and  from  tho 
psycho-phyeical  Btandpoint.  Touch  onlf  makeB  us  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  bodies  in  the  external  world  as  oome  into  direct 
contact  with  our  skin ;  hearing  only  enables  us  to  perceive  sonor- 
ous vibrations  at  a  variable  distance ;  vision-  informs  us  of  objects 
at  vast,  immeasurable  distances,  provided  they  give  out,  or  reflect, 
light.  While  the  adequate  stimulus  of  auditory  sensations 
consists  in  the  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies  between  relatively 
narrow  limits  of  frequency  and  intensity,  the  adequate  stimulus 
of  visual  sensations  is  represented  by  light,  that  is  (according  to 
physicists)  by  the  vibrations  of  an  imponderable  medium,  at  a 
frequency  of  480-760  trillions  per  second,  while  its  wave-length 
is  comprised  between  700  and  430  ^^  (milUonths  of  a  niilli- 
metre).  These  very  rapid  ethereal  vibrations  penetrate  the 
transparent  media  of  the  eye  and  stimulate  the  sensitive  terminal 
elements  of  the  retina,  and  we  are  then,  owing  to  the  marvelloua 
structure  of  the  visual  organ,  able  not  only  to  recognise  light 
and  colour  but  also  to  estimate  the  form,  size,  position,  and 
structure  of  the  surrounding  bodiea 

I.  Each  eyeball  is  an  elastic,  almost  spherical  body.  As  a 
whole  it  constitutes  the  peripheral  sense-organ  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  earlier  anatomists  described  the  human  eye  as  an  organ 
composed  of  three  concentric  coats  and  three  fluids.  These  were 
the  humor  aqueus  (which  still  bears  the  same  name),  the  humor 
crystailina  (now  known  as  the  crystalline  lens),  and  humor  vitreua 
(vitreous  body). 
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The  outer  or  fibrous  coat  (known  to  the  ancients  indifferently 
as  sclera,  cornea,  or  dtira)  consiste  of  two  distinct  parts:  an 
anterior,  transparent  portion,  the  cornea,  and  a  posterior,  opaque 
part,  the  Bclerotic.    The  middle  coat,  or  uvea  (from  its  likeness 


to  a  black  grape  from  which  the  stalk  has  been  torn  away),  is 
now  subdivided  into  three  portions — a  posterior,  pigmented  part, 
the  choroid;  a  middle  region  which  is  muscular  and  bears 
papillae,  the  zona  ciliaris ;  and  an  anterior  diaphragm  formed  by 
the  iris,  the  aperture  in  its  centre  being  the  pupiL  The  inner 
coat,  known   as   the   retina,  arachnea,  or  arachnoid,  because  it 
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resembleB  a  spider's  web,  is  subdivided  into  a  posterior  nervous 
part,  the  retina  proper,  and  an  anterior  epithelial  part,  the  pare 
ciliaiis  and  pars  iridica  retinae  (Fig.  106). 

The  outer  coat  serves  in  virtue  of  its  fibrous  character  as  the 
skeletoD  of  the  eyebaU.  In  &ct  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye  are 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  sclera  as  the  skeletal  muscles 
are  to  the  surface  of  the  bones.  In  manv  animals  the  sclerotic 
has  a  tendency  to  ossify  (birds,  amphibia) ;  the  sclera  of  fishes 
contains  large  plates  of  cartilage.  The  ouivature  of  the  cornea 
forms  the  segment  of  a  sphere  of  much  shorter  radius  than  that 
of  the  sclerotia  By  analogy  with  the  terrestrial  sphere  we 
speak  of  an  axis,  a  meridian,  and  an  equator  in  the  eyeball ;  the 
mie  s  y  of  Fig.  106  is  the  geometrical  axis  of  the  eye,  joining  the 
anterior  pole  (mid-point  of  the  cornea)  with  the  posterior  pole 
(point  on  the  sclerotic  lying  somewhat  externally  to  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve).  The  line  a  h,  joining  two  points  of  the 
maximal  transverse  diameter  of  the  eye,  passes  through  the 
equator  of  the  eyeball  The  line  x  y  is  about  23'5  mm.  long  in 
the  adult  eye,  the  line  a  b  about  24'3  nun.  long. 

The  anterior  zone  of  the  sclerotic,  from  about  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  tendons  of  the  recti  muscles  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  cornea,  is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva,  which  is 
reflected  from  the  lids  on  to  the  ^eball,  and  is  connected  with 
the  sclerotic  by  loose  sub-conjuuctival  tissue. 

The  uvea  is  also  known  as  the  tunica  vasculosa,  from  the 
great  number  of  blood-vessels,  united  by  connective  tissue,  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  Its  posterior  portion  or  choroid  coat  and 
its  middle  or  ciliary  portion  are  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  sclerotic,  with  which  they  are  united  by  means  of  a  few 
filaments  of  connective  tissue,  vessels  and  nerves,  which  leave  a 
small  lymph  space  between  the  two  coats,  and  enable  the  choroid 
to  move  on  the  sclerotic.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  uvea,  the 
iris,  is  not  in  contact  with  the  sclerotic,  and  the  space  between 
it  and  the  cornea  is  known  as  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
Posteriorly  the  choroid  is  pierced  by  the  optic  nerve;  and  the 
centre  of  the  iris  is  perforated  by  a  circular  aperture,  the  pupiL 
At  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea  the  uvea  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  sclerotic  by  the  ligamentum  peotinatum. 

The  choroid  is  a  brown  membrane  (black  in  most  animals), 
which  is  soft,  extensible,  and  easily  lacerated.  Three  layers  can 
be  artificially  distinguished  in  it :  the  external  or  lamina  fusca, 
so  called  from  the  number  of  spindle-shaped  or  branched  and 
more  or  less  thickly  pigmented  connective-tissue  cells  that  are 
scattered  in  it ;  the  middle  and  thicker  layer,  consisting  mainly 
of  blood-vessels,  but  containing  also  a  number  of  pigment  cells, 
scattered  in  the  interstitial  spaces ;  the  internal  layer,  represented 
by  a  hyaline  membrane,  which  is  transparent  and  ehatic,  and 
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is  leadil;  detached  in  macerated  eyes  (Fig.  107).  On  this  elastic 
membrane — known  as  the  membmna  basilaris  or  membrane  of 
Bruch — rest  the  hexagonal  pigment  cella,  which  form  the  tapetum 
uigrum  and  arc  in  close  morphological  relation  with  the  retina ; 
these  were  for  a  long  time  erroneously  held  to  belong  to  the  internal 
layer  of  the  choroid. 

The  ciliary  portion  of  the  uvea  or  zona  ciUaris  extends  from 
the  ora  seriata  to  the  para  iridica  retinae.  In  the  ciliary  body 
the  uvea  becomes  much  thicker  than  in  the  poeteiior  part  of  the 
choroid,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  two  new  formations,  the 
ciliary  muscle  externally,  and  the  corona  of  the  ciliary  prooeBses 
internally. 

The  ciliary  musole  is  triangular  in  section.  Owing  to  the 
direction  of  the  smooth  luuscle-fibres  of  which  it  is  made  up  it 
is  usually  regarded  as  two  distinct  muscles,  an  outer,  consisting 
of  fibres  running  in  a  meridional  direction  (Bruch's  muscle,  or 


corpuKlea ;  d,  tamina  aupn-chDrvldiH. 

musculus  tensor  choroidae),  and  an  inner,  consisting  of  fibres 
forming  a  ring  or  sphincter  round  the  insertion  of  the  iris 
(Muller's  muscle,  or  the  circular  ciliary  muscle).  Fig.  108  shows 
the  fibres  of  the  former  in  longitudinal,  of  the  latter  in  tranaverse 
section  A  third  group  of  muscle-fibres  run  obliquely,  interlacing 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network,  their  direction  being  intermediate 
between  that  of  Bruch's  and  of  Miiller's  muscles. 

The  ciliary  processes,  about  seventy  in  number,  form  a  circle 
of  radial  thickenings,  which  project  into  the  anterior  part  of  the 
vitreouB  humour  (Fig.  109).  They  are  free  from  the  pigment 
which  invests  the  remainder  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  contain  a 
rich  plexus  of  vessels,  which  anastomose  and  divide  frequently. 
Between  each  two  well-developed  ciliary  processes  there  are  either 
smaller  processes  or  an  arteriole  which  runs  direct  to  the  iris. 

The  iris  is  a  perforated  membranous  diaphragm  placed  in 
front  of  the  crystalline  lens,  slightly  convex  towards  the  edge  of 
the  pupil  and  concave  towards  the  periphery.  The  aperture  of 
the  pupil  is  not  quite  in  the  centre,  but  slightly  inward.     The 
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ciliary  margin  of  the  iria  is  in  relation  with  the  base  of  Bruch'a 
muscle  and  with  the  ciliary  processeB,  and  is  eoatinuous  with 
the  cornea  hy  the  ligamentum  pectioatum.     Between  it  and  the 
cornea  is  the  so-called  iridic  angle,  which  variea  with  the  anterior 
curvature  of  the  iria,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  oculists.    The 
colour  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris  varies  widely  between  turquoise 
blue,  grey,  yellow,  and  brown.     The 
posterior  surface  is  quite  black  owing 
to  a  layer  of  pigment   epithelium, 
the  continuation  of  that  in  the  ret- 
ina.    The  edge  of  the  pupil  lies  close 
to  the  lens ;   the  ciliary  or  posterior 
part   forms   the  anterior  wall  of  a 
triangular  space  filled  with  aqueous 
humour — the  posterior  chamtjer. 

The  tissue  or  stroma  of  the  iris 
consists  of  cells  and  fibres  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  mostly  arranged  radially  ''"'M!iu!i~'^TS  tC'Sn.i'll'.^T 
to  the   pupil.      The  specific  colour       |;SS^r^Vr^t.Hol"^'o''f"&^ 
which  it  reflects  outwards  is  due  to      a,  anuy  proemaM. 
ramified  pigmental  cells  resembling 

those  of  the  choroid.    Contiguous  to  tlie  margin  of  the  pupil  there 
is  a  zone  of  smooth  muscle-fibres  circularly  disposed,  about  05  m. 
broad,  known  as  the  sphincter  pupillae.     There  is  also  a  layer  of 
muscle-fibres,  radially  disposed  ancf  therefore  acting  antagonistic- 
ally to  the  sphincter.    They 
begin  at  the  ciliary  or  outer 
edge  of  the  iris,  at  the  so- 
cafled  membrane  of  Bruch, 
immediately  in  front  of  the 
pigment    epithelium,     and 
converge  towards  the  pupil, 
where  they  bend  round  and 
lose  themselves  among  those 
of  the  sphincter  (Fig.  110). 
The  existence  of  a  true  dila- 

Fin.llO,— SfgmentorthftrtBMPnfrompiMtetiorBiiriice    tator      pupillsS       haS       bceu 

SjSuii^^m^u.'lrf  «hm  silly  ^H  diMTwrt  u  queBtione<l  by  many  authors, 
!^,,t  of  p^r^l^ "'''"''"  '>'"sf"""'^'"«'»'  both  in  man  and  mammals. 
But  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted tliat  even  if  it  does  not  consist  of  true  muscle  cells,  like 
the  sphincter,  it  is  a  continuous  membrane,  radially  fibrillated, 
constituted  of  a  specific  myoid  tissue. 

The  retina  is  a  dehcate  membrane,  of  which  the  posterior  part 
as  far  aa  the  ora  serrata  contains  the  nerve-cells,  from  which  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  originate,  as  well  as  their  end-organs. 
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The  anterior  or  ciliary  part  consiBts  only  of  a  simple  layer  of  a 
different  constitution,  destitute  of  nerve-fibres,  which  rons  from 
the  ora  serrata  to  the  apex  of  the  ciliary  procesaee,  where  it  is 
limited  to  the  bUck  pigment  layer,  which  is  continued  on  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  thickness  of  the  retina  diminishes 
from  behind,  forwards,  from  05  mm.  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  to  Ol  mm,  near  the  ora  serrata.  We  shall  elsewhere 
discuss  its  different  layers  and  more  intricate  structure. 
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The  optic  nerve  penetrates  the  eyeball,  by  perforaUug  the 
sclerotic  and  choroid,  and  spreads  out  in  the  retina  at  a  point 
which  does  not  correspond  with  the  posterior  pole,  but  lies  inside 
the  geometric  axis  of  the  eye.  Viewed  superficially  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  seen  as  a  disc 
known  ae  the  papilla  nervi  optici,  its  periphery  is  slightly  elevated, 
but  the  centre,  through  which  the  retinal  vessels  emerge,  forms 
a  depression   or  pit   (Fig.   Ill,  A).      In   section,  a   number   of 
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anatomical  details  ore  seeu,  as  well  as  the  relative  thickuess  of 
the  three  principal  coats  of  the  eye  and  the  optic  nerve  aa  it 
enters  it  (Fig.  Ill,  ^. 

The  interior  of  the  ej'eball  contains  the  vitreous  body, 
crystalline  lens,  and  aqueous  humour.  Tlie  vitreous  body  takes 
up  four-fifths  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  quite  transparent,  gelatinous 
in  consistency,  sub-globular  in  shape,  with  a  depression  in  front 
to  receive  the  lens  and  its -capsule  (fossa  patellaris).  At  the 
periphery  the  whole   vitreous  body   is  covered  with   a   delicate 


membrane,  the  hyaloid  membrane.  In  the  adult  this  has  no 
vessels,  and  its  nutrition  is  dependent  on  the  surrounding  vessels 
of  the  retina  and  ciliary  processes. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  an  elastic  transparent  body  of  bi-convex 
form  and  rounded  circumference,  enclosed  in  an  elastic  membrane 
known  as  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Its  anterior  surface,  which  is 
m  contact  with  the  iris,  represents  a  segment  of  a  circle  with  a 
longer  radius  or  curvature  than  that  of  the  posterior  surface, 
which  rests  upon  the  fossa  patellaris  of  the  vitreous  body.  .  The 
refractive  power  of  the  crystalline  substance  is  greater  than  that 
of  water,  and  increases  from  the  periphery  of  the  lens   to   its 
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central  poiut.    The  body  of  the  lens  has  a  fibrous  atructuie,  and 


Pio.  111.— DlaitninBuUc  repmcnUtlon  or  tba  coam  oT  tbs  blood-TUHls  in  t1i»  m.  (Lebar.) 
a  and  b,  ^ort  poatflrlor  cllluy  ulfliiH ;  e,  long  pcKitorlor  ciJIirr  irtorlH ;  d,  ^  d^  capltUrr 
network  or  cboTii>K»pLlLaTii ;  t.  arterial  twt)^  tliat  penotnitA  Uin  optic  nerve;  /,  anEATior- 
ciliary  arterlea ;  g.  cinulue  vaiculirfi  iiidlH  inikjor ;  h,  artery  of  IrlJ ;  <,  circului  Taacularli 
lildle  minor;  k.  capillars  pl«iue  In  ngian  of  Iris  aphlncter;  1.  artgrjr  of  ciliary  proceaa: 

ar'ury  of  conjunctiva :  v.  liru'rlal  twig  of  pehcomHl  pleiul ':  r,  ceotnl  arl«ry  of  ntina ; 
1,  art«7  of  Inner  Hhath,  I,  oroutAr  nheath  of  optic  nnrve:  h,  eclerDtlc  toaneb  of  ihort  ciliary 
artery;  r,  nclorotlo  biancb  of  anlortor  ciliary  arttry;  a.  one  of  the  vortlcoee  velni;  y,  poeterlor 

S,  venouinnii  arterial  twi)ts  of  choroid,  penetntinii  the  optlo  nervs:  4.  eclsnitlc  velD.  openlnft 
InW  a  vorticoia  vein ;  &,  anterior  ciliary  vein ;  6,  Ite  eclerotlc  branch ;  7,  vetna  of  pnrtojmeiil 
pleiiu;  S,  anterior,  0,  poeterior  conjunctival  velne;  10,  ciliary  pleiue  ;  11,  twig  uniting  It  with 
tba  anterior  ciliary  vein ;  12,  velne  of  dllarT  muiiclp,  puelng  Into  dliacy  pleioe :  IS,  ndna  of 
ciliary  procOHFi;  It,  rains  of  Irta;  15,  veint  of  ciliary  muscle,  paasing  Into  a  vorticose  vein. 

consiats  of  fibres  which  are  arranged  in  coDcentric  layers  and  lie 
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in  a  regular  stellate,  radial  direction  (Fig.  112),  A  membraae  is 
attached  to  both  the  anterior  and  the  poaterior  surface  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens ;  these  two  membranes  converge  towards  the 
ciliary  proceaseB  and  unite  with  them,  forming  the  two  layers  of 
the  80-called  ligamentum  suapensorium  lentis,  or  zonule  of  Zinu. 
It  is  generally  held  that  this  ligament  arises  from  the  doubling 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  The  anterior,  more  highly  developed 
layer  follows  the  inflexions  and  eminences  of  the  cUiary  processes, 
and  forms  the  prolongation  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn  and  the  inner 
limit  of  the  pt^terior  chamber.  The  posterior  layer  is  continued 
from  the  more  flattened  surface  of  the  ciliary  processes  over  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  body.  The  circular  apace, 
triangular  in  cross-section,  enclosed  between  the  two  layers,  is 
known  as  Patit's  canaL  The  hyaloid  membrane,  being  united  to 
the  uvea,  follows  the  movements  imparted  to  the  latter  by  the 
ciliary  muscle. 

The  space  taken  up  by  the  aqueous  humour  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  divided  by  the  iris  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  chamber. 
The  hitter  communicates  by  small  slits  in  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  suspensory  hgament  of  the  lens  with  the  canal  of  Petit.  The 
aqueous  humour  is  a  clear  fluid  of  lymphoid  nature,  which 
contains  a  few  leucocytes.  It  is  probably  secreted  by  the 
epithelium  of  the  ciliary  body  and  its  glandular  crypts.  It 
conomunicates  by  means  of  the  slits  in  the  ligamentnm  pectinatum 
iridis  with  the  lymph  spaces  and  the  canal  of  Schlemm. 

In  order  to  understand  the  blood-aupply  of  the  eye  we  may 
profitably  study  Leber's  diagram  (Fig.  113).  In  it  can  be 
distinguished  the  short  and  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  which 
perforate  the  sclerotic  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve ;  the 
anterior  ciliary  arteries,  which  perforate  the  sclera  near  the  points 
of  attachment  of  the  outer  muscles  of  the  eye;  and  the  large 
vorticose  veins,  which  leave  the  sclera  behind  the  equator  of  the 
eya  These  vessels  supply  the  different  parts  of  the  uvea  as  well 
as  the  sclera.  The  cornea  is  entirely  destitute  of  blood-vessels. 
The  course  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the  choroid,  as  shown  by 
F^.  114,  is  characteristic.  The  vascular  supply  of  the  retina  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  uvea;  it  consists  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  central  artery  and  veins,  which  run  along  tlie  axis  of  the 
optic  nerve,  as  seen  in  Fig.  111.  The  two  vascular  systems  com- 
municate by  means  of  anastomoses  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  outer  and  middle  coats  of  the  eye  are  suppUed  by 
countless  nerves,  which  give  them  sensibility  and  innervate  the 
cUiary  muscles  and  muscles  of  the  iris,  as  well  as  the  muscle- 
fibres  of  the  blood-vessels.  These  are  the  ciliary  nerves,  derived 
from  the  ciliary  ganglion,  which  lies  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
orbit  (Fig.  115).     The  ciliary  ganghon  receives  a  sensory  root 
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from    the  nasal    branch    of   the    ramus    ophthalmicua    of    the 
trigeminus,  a  motor  root  from  the  ooulo-motor,  and  afferent  and 


Fiij.  114.— A,  irCerlcs  or  tUo  choroiil  »nd  iris,  MenI  yiew:  B.  veini  or  tie  choroid.  Ittettl  nicw. 
(Fmrn  Aroold,)  a,  optic  narve ;  b,  p&rt  of  HClerotlc  left  bflhlod ;  e,  ngion  of  ciLLiry  mtucLe ; 
a,  Ilia;  1.  p(4t«Tiorcl)iftry  HrtorlnplflrGlngKlerotlcuid  puains  iLong  cbonrid  ;  3,  on?  0(  th(> 
long  etIUrjr  »rtrri«» ;  3,  wilwlor  clliitj  ntUrlw ;  1, 1,  two  tnink*  or  Oi«  venae  »oitiooB»«  at 
tha  pUcfl  when  they  l««ve  the  eborold  and  p[arca  the  scLer^ 

efferent  roots  from  the  plexus  oavemoBus  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  long  and  short  ciliary  nerves  are  given  off  from  the  ganglion 
and  sympathetic  plexus, 
and  penetrate  by  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  sclera  in 
12-20  little  bundles  to  the 
eye,  run  across  its  posterior 
surface,  and  are  ultimately 
distributed  to  the  ciUary 
body,  iris,  and  cornea  (Fig. 
116). 

ir.  From  the  physio- 
Ic^cal  standpoint  two 
parts  must  be  distinguished 

F....ii&.-Ner»e*  of  the  orbit,  i.t*«ivie«,  R^iuc-ed)    ">  the  Structure  of  the  cyo- 

(Simey.)    The  ramus  eiWrniia  in  divided  «nd  tiirn«i    ball:   the  retinal  portlon  of 

.upertoJdi?i"kiS°to*the\^ttir°ilfi^?r^"nd™tM  the  inucr  coat,  containing 
"u^or  obJujui*:  ^  ■utiI°nflrve''^inedTy  b™cSS  ^^^  expanded  termination 

or   the    nympethfltic;    «,    Gusenwi    mnglion;    7,    of  the  Optic  nerve,  OQ  Whicll 

CTiigii™;io,''ito"hort,ii,iSJ^i2,  and  »ini|a'ih "ic  the  specific  functiou  of  ths 

i™ta:  18,  short  miliary  nsrvw;  u,  .npra-orbiui  eye  as  the  peripheral  Organ 

of  vision  depends,  and  the 

other  parts  of  the  eye,  which  constitute  a  complicated  dioptric 

system. 

This  physiological  distinction  is  sanctioned  by  the  embryo- 
lexical  development   of  the   eye   (for   which  see  Text-books  of 
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Embryology  and  a  recent  Monograph  by  Cirinoione).  The  vitreous 
body,  the  uvea  (choroid,  ciliary  zone,  iria),  and  the  outer  coat 
(sclerotic  and  comea)  are  mesodermal  in  origin ;  the  inner  coat 
alone  is  ectodermal  in  origin,  and  of  the  parts  which  constitute 
it  (retina,  zonule,  crystalline  lens)  only  the  inner  layer  of  the 
retina  had  in  the  adult  the  character  of  a  sensorial  tissue, 
composed,  as  we  shall  see,  of  specific  neural  elements — the  outer 
layer  remains  aa  a  single  stratum  of  pigmented  epithelial  cells,  in 
close  functional  relation  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  retina. 

Giambattista  della  Porta  (1589)  first  discovered  the  optical 
instrument  known  as  the  camera  obscwra,  which  he  compared  to 
the  eye,  noting  the  correspondence  of  its  parts :  the  conve^ent  lens 


Pro.  lis.— Cbonldnwinbnncknil  IriHetposBl  by  remonl  otOie  nclerotlc  ind  cornM.    Twlcr  the 
one  ol  the  cllliry  rprirn ;' Aonc  or  Uio  vlM>  vortlcDU  or  chonildkl  v«lDB. 

of  the  camera  obscura  correqwnds  to  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye ;  the  diaphragm  corresponds  to  the  iria,  wliile  the  surface  on 
which  the  reduced  and  inveri^ed  image  of  external  objects  is  formed 
in  the  camera  corresponds  to  the  retinal  surface  of  the  eye.  The 
dioptrics  of  the  eye  were  first  worked  out  systematically  by 
Kepler  (1602).  But  neither  della  Porta  nor  Kepler  saw  the 
formation  of  inures  on  the  retina.  Tliis  was  first  demonstrated 
by  Christoph  Soheiner,  a  Jesuit  Father,  who  observed  it  on  the 
excised  eye  of  freshly  killed  animals  (1609),  aud  also  on  the 
human  eye  when  the  retina  was  exposed  at  the  back  of  the  globe 
(1625). 

The  simplest  method  of  seeing  the  formation  of  images  at  the 
back  of  the  eye  is  that  of  Magendie  (1836).  He  dissected  the  eye 
of  an  albino  rabbit,  and  then,  after  removing  all  portions  of  the 
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tissue  adherent  to  the  sclerotic  (which  in  albinos  is  fairly  trans- 
parent), examined  the  posterior  surface  by  turning  the  cornea 
towards  a  source  of  light,  as  a  window,  or  in  a  dark  room,  towards 
a  candle  flame.  But  the  retinal  image  is  much  plainer  in  the  eye 
of  large  mammals  like  the  ox,  on  cutting  out  posteriorly  a  piece 
of  sclerotic  and  choroid  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  comeei.  In 
the  image  thus  formed  on  the  retina  external  objects  are  greatly 
reduced,  but  all  the  outUnes  are  clear  and  the  colours  are  faithfully 
represented.  The  image  is  inverted,  and  every  movement  of  the 
object  is  reproduced  on  the  retinal  image  in  the  reverse  directiotL 
The  size  of  the  image  decreases  proportionately  to  the  distance  of 
the  object. 

To  form  a  sharp  image  of  the  object,  either  on  the  sensitive 
plate  of  the  photographic  camera, 
or  on  the  retinal  surface  of  the 
eye,  the  light-rays  starting  from 
any  point  of  the  object  must  in 
passmg  through  the  correspond- 
ing dioptric  system  unite  at 
given  points  of  the  receptor  sur- ' 
face  so  as  to  form  an  inverted 
real  image  there.  To  under- 
stand this  clearly,  we  must  con- 
sider certain  laws  of  optics : 

(a)  Index  of  Refraction. — 
When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from 
one  medium  to  another  separated 
by  a  plane  surface,  it  is  re- 
fracted when  it  falls  obliquely 
on  the  plane  of  separation  of  the 
>  nj  ui»t  piMos  two   media.     Let  MM'  he  two 

..^i.   «p.™ted   by  .  pune    ^^^    ^j.^_    ^^^^^    ^  ^^^    ^^_ 

face  of  separation,  CD  a  ver- 
tical, and  ED  an  oblique  ray.  Then,  as  the  dia^am  shows, 
CD  goes  from  M  to  M'  witliout  deflection,  while  ED  takes 
the  direction  DE'.  The  incident  ray  and  the  refracted  ray 
are  in  the  same  plane.  The  angle  i  is  called  the  angle  of 
incidence,  the  angle  r  the  angle  of  refraction.  The  relation 
between  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  or  between  ab  and  cd  is  called  the  re- 
fractive index.  This  relation  is  a  constant,  indicated  by  n,  for 
two  given  media.  In  measuring  n  it  is  always  assumed  that  the 
ray  of  light  is  passing  from  the  air  to  a  denser  medium.  On 
passing,  for  instance,  from  air  to  water  the  ray  is  bo  deflected  that 
ab :  cd  is  fts  4 : 3.  The  refractive  index  of  water  is  thus  ^,  more 
exactly  1336,  That  of  glass  is  3  =  1-5.  The  sines  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  and  of  refraction  vary  with  the  velocity  of  the  pro- 
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pagation  of  light  in  the  two  media     If  V  and  V  indicate  the 

velocitj  in  the  two  media,  then  n  =  p;  • 

(6)  Refraction  of  Light  in  a  Simple  Convergent  System. — The 
laws  of  le&action  are  the  same  when  two  refractive  media  are 
separated  by  a  curved  surface  and  hy  a  plane  eurface.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  effects  obtained  depends  solely  on  the  fact  that  the 
direction  of  the  normal  varies  from  one  point  to  another  when  the 
surface  is  curved,  while  it  is  constant  on  a  plane  eurface.  Let  I^M' 
(Fig.  118)  represent  two  differently  refracting  media,  separated  by 
the  spherical  surface  AB,  the  centre  of  curvature  of  which  lies  at 
G  in  the  plane  of  section ;  all  radii  of  this  circle  drawn  from  C 
would  fall  perpendicularly  in  the  corresponding  tangents  of  the 
spherical  surface,  and  are  called  directive  lines.  Directive  Unes 
which  pass  from  ^  to  jlf '  io  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  corre- 
sponding tangents,  as  PC,  FC,  are  not  refracted  and  meet  at  C, 


Flo.  118.— tl«tnctloaQr*ny  UutiMUsa  tbrough  t«o  mcdii  Mpuntcd  byi  spherluJ  lurfice. 

which  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  nodal  point  of  the  convergent  system. 
All  other  rays,  on  the  contrary,  which  fall  obliquely  upon  the 
sur&ce  AB  from  the  point  P,  are  refracted  on  reaching  the 
medium  W.  If  we  suppose  that  another  ray  from  point  P  falls 
obliquely  on  the  curve  AB,  it  is  refracted  approximately  into  the 
direction  of  P  (7,  so  that  at  /  it  meets  the  line  PC,  which  is  called 
the  principal  axis  or  optical  axis  of  the  system.  AH  other  rays 
from  the  point  P  that  fall  on  the  spherical  surface  are  more  or  less 
refracted  according  to  their  greater  or  less  obUquity,  so  that  they 
all  converge  towards  /.  This,  however,  is  true  only  of  the  cone  of 
rays  that  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  optical  axis,  i.e.  the  rays 
which  fall  on  the  refractive  surface  at  an  angle  closely  approximat- 
ing to  a  right  angle.  For  such  rays  point  /  coincides  with  the 
inu^e  of  the  object  represented  at  point  P. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  luminous  point  lies  in  M',  the  more 
highly  refractive  medium,  the  rays  from  /  that  fall  on  the  con- 
cavity of  the  spherical  surface  eonvei^e  after  refraction  at  P,  for 
by  the  law  of  reciprocity  light-rays  passing  from  M'  \iO  M  take  the 
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same  path  aa  those  paasiDg  from  M  to  M'.  The  two  points  P  and 
/,  that  is,  the  object  and  the  image,  between  which  these  reciprocal 
relations  exist,  are  termed  conjugate  foci 

The  distance  of  the  conjugate  focus  /  from  the  point  S  on  the 
refiactive  surface  through  which  the  optical  axis  passes,  depends 
on  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point  P.  When  the  distance  PS 
increases,  the  distance  SI  decreases,  and  vice  versa ;  in  other 
words,  the  conjugate  foci  are  displaced  in  the  same  direction. 

(c)  Focal  Points  and  Focal  Planes. — When  rays  of  light  passing 
from  M  to  AT,  or  from  Jf  to  if,  and  separated  by  a  spherical 
surface,  come  from  a  point  at  infinite  distance  lying  on  the 
principal  axis,  i.e.  when  they  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 
principal  optical  axis,  they  converge  after  refraction  at  a  point  on 
the  axis  known  as  the  principal  focua.  This  again  is  distinguished 
as  anterior  or  posterior,  according  as  the  parallel  rays  pass  from 
Jf  to  if,  or  from  M'  to  M 

In  Fig.  119  the  parallel  rays  represented  hj  MA,  SB -pasa  from 


Fio.  lie.— Dtagma  to  sbow  the  priuclpal  focil  point)  uid  TocbI  pluia. 

M  to  JT,  and  the  posterior  focal  point  lies  at  F" ;  the  parallel  lays 
passing  from  Jf  to  Jf  are  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  RA  and 
Ji^B,  and  the  anterior  focal  point  lies  at  F.  The  distances 
between  the  two  foci  FF  &ud  the  refracting  surface  S  are  the 
focal  distances,  FS  the  anterior,  FS  the  posterior  focal  distanca 
The  planes  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axes,  which  pass  tlirough 
the  foci,  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  focal  planes. 

.  (d)  Construction  of  an  Image  from  a  given  Object. — Let  M  be 
the  first  and  M"  the  second  medium  (Fig.  120),  AB  the  spherical 
surface  of  separation,  G  its  centre  of  curvature,  FF'  the  anterior 
and  posterior  focal  points  on  the  optical  axis  of  the  system,  and  0 
the  object.  To  determine  the  image  of  0  in  M',  draw  the  directive 
line  OC  which  is  not  refracted,  and  then  the  line  OH  parallel  to 
the  optical  axis,  which  passes  after  refraction  through  the  posterior 
focal  point  F ;  point  /  at  which  the  two  rays  intersect  coincides 
with  the  image  of  0.  So,  too,  the  image  I  corresponds  in  iT  to 
the  object  0'  in  M,  and  the  whole  object  0(/  corresponds  to  the 
real  inverted  image  //.     It  is  obvious  from  the  geometrical  con- 
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slai'uctioii  of  the  figure  that  the  size  of  object  0(y  is  to  the  size  of 
image  //  aa  the  distance  of  the  object  ft'om  the  nodal  point  G  is 
to  the  distance  of  the  image  &om  the  same  point. 

(e)  Befraction  of  lAght  in  a  Centred  Ojptic  System. — A  more 
complex  dioptric  system,  as  that  of  the  eye,  resnlts  when  several 
spherical  sur&oes  are  separated  by  media  with  ditfetent  reJxactive 
indicea  When  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  respective  surfaces 
of  fleparation  are  all  on  the  same  straight  line,  given  by  the  optic 


axis  of  the  system,  the  system  is  said  to  |be  centred.  In  order  to 
determine  the  refraction  of  such  a  complex  system,  i.e.  to  construct 
the  inu^e  of  a  given  object,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  from  medium 
to  medium  according  to  the  above  rules.  Gauss  (IS41),  by 
nilatbematical  calculation,  demonstrated  that  the  det^inination  of 
refractive  power  in  any  compound,  centred  system  can  be  greatly 
simplified  if  the  radii  of  cnrratTire  of  the  respective  surfaces  of 
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separation,  the  refractive  indices  of  the  different  media,  and  their 
relative  position  upon  the  optical  axis  of  the  system  are  known. 
He  showed  that  each  centred  system  may  be  replaced  by  a  system 
of  six  cardinal  points  (optic  constants  of  Gauss).  Given,  for 
instance,  a  system  of  lour  refractive  media  (Af,  M,  M",  M'" — Fig. 
121)  separated  by  the  three  spherical  surfaces  AB,  CD,  EI,  whitSi 
all  have  their  centre  of  curvature  on  the  straight  line  XX  formed 
by  the  optic  axis,  the  fundamental  law  laid  down  for  a  simple 
syBtem  still  holds  good — viz.  that  a  definite  point  on  the  iuu^e 
corresponds  to  each  point  of  a  luminous  object. 
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Of  the  six  oaidinal  pointB  the  first  two  are  represented  by  the 
foci  FF".  The  posterior  focus  F'  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  at  which 
all  parallel  rays  entering  the  system  converge  after  refraction ; 
the  anterior  focus  F  is  that  at  which  all  parallel  rays  converge  on 
leaving  the  system.  The  planes  00,  OCf,  which  cut  the  foci 
vertical  to  the  optical  axis,  are  the  focal  planes  of  the  system. 

Between  the  two  foci  he  the  two  principal  points  PP. 
Through  these  the  two  principal  planes  VV  and  VV  paae 
vertical  to  the  axis. 

Each  incident  ray  that  passes  through  P  leaves  by  P" ;  each 
ray  that  passes  through  any  point  of  the  plane  TI^  passes  through 
a  corresponding  point,  equidistant  from  the  axis,  of  the  plane 
V  V.  In  other  words,  P"  is  the  optical  image  of  P,  and  the 
several  points  of  the  plane  VV  are  the  erect  optical  image,  equal 
in  size,  of  the  corresponding  points  of  the  plane  VV.  The 
distance  FP  is  called  the  anterior  focal,  F'P  the  poit^rior  focal 
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distance.  The  position  of  the  two  principal  points  must  be 
calculated. 

Between  P"  and  F'  are  the  two  nodal  points,  JVJV,  the  optical 
centres  for  the  two  surfaces  VV,  VV.  The  distance  between 
the  two  principal  points  is  equal  to  that  of  the  two  nodal  points ; 
hence  the  distance  FP  is  equal  to  the  distance  F'N'.  The 
nodal  points  are  cliaracterised  by  the  fact  that  a  ray  which 
passes  from  the  first  medium  to  the  first  nodal  point  Walso  passes 
through  the  second  nodal  point  N',  the  refracted  and  the  incident 
rays  being  parallel 

(/)  Course  of  a  Pefracied  Say  in  a  Centred  System. — "When  a 
system  with  diflferently  refracting  media  is  replaced  by  the  six 
cardinal  points,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  diagram  of  the  path  of  any 
refracted  ray. 

Let  AS  be  an  incident  ray  (Fig.  122) ;  from  point  B  draw  a 
parallel  to  axis  JCX,  which  cuts  the  second  principal  plane  VVaX 
the  point  C ;  then  draw  from  the  second  nodal  point,  parallel  to 
the  iucident  ray  AB,  a  line  N'D,  which  cuts  the  posterior  focal 
plane  &&  at  J ;  on  joining  C  and  D.  the  line  CD  gives  the 
direction  of  the  refracted  ray.    The  same  result  is  obtained  if  the 
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straight  line  FUb  drawn  from  the  anterior  focus  J*  parallel  to  the 
iDcideDt  ray  AB,  and  the  straight  line  ID  from  point  /  parallel 
to  the  axis  XX;  on  joining  point  D,  where  the  line  cute  the 
posterior  focal  plane  CO',  with  C,  the  line  CD  givea  the  direction 
of  the  refracted  ray. 

(g)  Construction  of  the  Image  of  a  given  Object  in  a  Centred 
System. — To  determine  the  position  on  the  image  of  point  A  of  the 
luminous  ohject  A£  (Fig.  123),  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the 
path  of  two  rays  starting  from  this  point.  If  a  first  line  AC  is 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axis,  which  cuts  the  second  principal  plane 
F"  F"  at  C,  it  must — in  consequence  of  refraction — pass  through 
the  posterior  focal  point  F',  in  the  direction  of  CF'A:  On  draw- 
ing a  second  line  from  A  in  the  direction  of  the  first  nodal  point 
JV,  and  a  parallel  to  Alf  &om  the  second  nodal  point  JV,  this  cuts 
the  line  CF'A'  at  A',  the  image  of  the  object  A  By  the  same 
process  the  image  of  the  object  B  coincides  with  B".    The  whole 
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image  ^S  of  the  object  AB  is  an  inverted  real  image,  as  can  he 
seen  upon  a  projected  plane. 

(A)  Refraction  of  Light  through  Convex  and  Concave  Lenses. — 
Lensee  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  compound  dioptric  system,  in 
which  the  extreme  media  have  the  same  refractive  index,  which 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  central  medium,  and  in  which  the  two 
re&active  surfaces  are  at  a  less  distance  from  each  other  than  the 
respective  centres  of  curvature. 

In  lenses  the  principal  points  coincide  with  the  nodal  poiuta 
The  optical  centre  of  the  lens  is  taken  as  that  point  of  the  optic 
axis  at  which  a  ray  of  light  is  not  deflected.  The  distance  of  the 
optical  centre  from  the  two  refractive  surfaces  of  the  lens  is  in 
proportion  to  the  radii  of  the  surfaces. 

The  refractive  power  of  a  lens  is  greater  in  proportion  as  its 
focal  distance  is  less,  i.e.  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  focal 
distance.  A  lens  with  a  focal  distance  of  1  m:  is  usually  token  as 
the  unit  strength,  and  the  refractive  power  of  such  a  lens  is  called 
a  diopter  (D.).  Lenses  of  2,  3,  4  ...  D.  have,  respectively,  focal 
distances  of  ^,  J,  ^  .  .  .  of  a  metre. 

Convex  are  distinguished  from  concave  lenses.  The  former 
have  a  positive  focal  distance.     They  cause  the  parallel  rays 
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paasing  through  tbem  to  converge  at  the  focal  point,  or  vice  versa 
cause  the  divergeDt  rays  from  the  focal  point  to  become  paralleL 
The  raye  from  an  object  on  the  optical  axis  beyond  tbe  focal 
point  converge  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  in  an  ima^e  (Fig. 
124).  The  farther  or  nearer  the  object  from  the  focal  point,  the 
nearer  or  farther  will  be  the  im^  on  the  other  aide  of  the  lens. 
If  the  light-rays  proceed  from  any  pmnt  on  the  optical  axis 
between  the  focal  point  and  the  optic  centre  of  the  lens,  then 
after  passing  tbrongh  the  lens  they  become  less  divergent,  but  are 


still  unable  to  form  an  image.  Finally,  if  a  ray  of  light  passes 
through  a  secondary  axis,  oblique  to  the  lens,  the  same  laws 
obtain,  so  long  as  it  only  forms  a  moderate  angle  with  the  optical 
axis. 

Concave  lenses  have  a  negative  focal  distance  (Fig.  125).  They 
make  parallel  rays  divei^ent,  divergent  rays  still  more  divergent, 
and  coDveigent  rays  less  convergent  or  divergent. 

Lenses  with  convex-concave  or  concave-convex   sur&ces  are 
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convergent  or  divergent  according  as  the  convex  or  concave  surface 
has  the  shorter  radius  of  curvature. 

III.  The  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye  consists  in  a  highly 
complex  system  of  refractive  media,  separated  by  sphericaJ 
centred  surfaces.  From  the  front  backward  these  are  the  cornea,' 
moistened  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  lachrymal  secretion,  the  aqueouB 
humour,  the  many  variously  refracting  layers  of  the  lens,  and  the 
vitreous  body  (humour). 

To  determine  the  path  of  the  light-rays  which  traverse  the 
eye  to  the  retinal  surface  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  (a)  the 
refractive  indices  of  the  different  fa^nsparent  media ;  (6)  the  radii 
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of  curvature  of  the  liraitiug  euriaces ;    (e)  the  dititance  of  theae 
from  each  other  and  from  the  surface  of  the  retina. 

(a)  The  facts  collected  hj  various  authora  in  relation  to  the 
refractive  indices  of  the  different  transparent  media  of  the  eye, 
extracted  from  the  living  body  or  fresh  cadaver,  differ  very  slightly. 
The  following  table  shows  the  figures  obtained  with  the  moBt 
reliable  methods,  particularly  with  Abba's  refractometei : — 


n«tncUi]gli«dliim. 

IndejofBelttwtion. 

Author. 

Cornes     . 
Aqueona  humour 

CpsnleoflBM 
Outer  oo«t  of  lans 
Middle  coat  of  lena 
Kacleua  of  lena 
Vitreous  body  , 

1-3771 

1-3374 
I-35W 
1-3880 

1-4060 
1-4107 
1-3380 

^  MattLieasBD. 
Hirschberg. 

Comparison  of  these  figures  brings  out  two  important  facta : 
the  refractive  indices  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  the  vitreous 
humour  are  approximately  the  same;  the  crystalline  lens  is  not 
an  optically  homi^neous  body,  but  consiats  of  concentric  layers 
of  different  consistency,  so  that  the  refractive  index  increases 
prwressively  from  the  periphery  to  the  more  central  layers.  To 
faciutate  the  study  of  dioptrics  in  the  eye  we  may  picture  the 
crystalline  lena  as  replaced  by  an  optically  homogeneous  lens  of 
the  same  form  and  the  same  total  power  of  refraction  as  the  lens. 
This  can  be  determined  directly  on  lenses  extracted  from  the 
dead  body  and  suspended  in  the  air,  to  ascertain  the  poaition  of 
the  focal  points ;  or  it  may  be  calculated  from  known  data  of  the 
refractive  indices  of  the  different  strata  of  the  lena 

By  both  methods  Matthiesaen  arrived  at  the  result  that  the 
totai  itidex  of  the  crystalline  lena  is  1-4371,  which  is  conaiderably 
above  the  refractive  index  of  the  nucleus  of  the  lens.  According 
to  Tscherning  the  total  index  given  by  Matthiessen  is  too  high — 
lie  thinks  1-42  nearer  the  true  figure.  More  recently  (1902) 
Treutler  has  deduced  the  total  refractive  index  of  the  lens  from 
the  diminution  of  refractii^  power  in  the  eye  that  hae  lost  its  lens, 
and  estimates  it  at  1-4215,  which  almost  exactly  coincides  with 
that  of  Tscherning, 

Neglecting  these  slight  differencea,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
total  index  of  the  lens  ia  higher  not  only  than  the  mean  index  of 
its  different  layers,  but  also  than  the  maximal  index  of  its  nucleus. 
This  fact,  which  at  first  seems  paradoxical,  is  easily  understood  if 
we  reflect  that  the  nucleus  of  the  lena  ia  limited  by  far  more  highly 
convex  surfacea  than  the  lens  as  a  whole,  and  the  latter  accord- 
ingly has  a  higher  refractive  index  than  a  homc^eneous  lens  con- 
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sisting  of  a  medium  of  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  lens.  According  to  Hermann  we  may  conceive  the  lens  to  be 
formed  of  a  highly  bi-convex  lens  a  and  two  concave-convex 
lenses  a  and  h  (>%.  126).  "  The  latter  neutralise  part  of  the  effect 
of  c,  and  the  less  so  in  proportion  as  their  refractive  index  is 
lower.  Since  a,  b  have  a  lower  refractive  index  than  c  the  total 
action  of  the  lens  is  greater  than  if  it  had  the  same  index  as  c,  i.e. 
if  the  lens  were  bomc^eneous  and  had  the  high  refractive  power 
of  the  nucleus  throughout." 

It  will  be  seen  later  on  that  the  stratified  constitution  of  the 
lens  is  not  without  importancs  in  the  dioptrics  of  the  eye. 

We  stated  that  the  refractive  index  of  the  cornea  is  rather 
higher   than  that  of  the  lachrymal  secretion   and   the  a^jueous 
humour,  wliich  bathe  its  two  surfaces.    But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  optics  the  study  of  the  eye  is  considerably  simplified  by 
the  fact  that  the  cornea  is  a  lamella  with  parallel  surfaces,  and  is 
therefore,  like  a  watch  glass,  unable  to  alter 
the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light  passing  through 
it,  and  is  capable  only  of  shghtly  displacing  it 
parallel  to  itself.     The  cornea  may  therefore 
be  neglected  and  the  eye  considered  diagram- 
laatically  as   though  it   consisted   of  three 
.^_„    .....  w  ...ow  ™^*^  only,  the  aqueous  humour,  lens  and 
e  f\ts^\^'luaa.an''ot  vitrcous  body  Separated  by  surfaces  that  are 
™,.taK"'"ll%'Si",lgry  b!:  approximately  centred. 
Sro^p^phSJli'^mn^'"^        (^)  f^tit  (1'723)  attempted  to  estimate 
eo^x  lonwB  n  and  b.   the  rsdius  of  cuTvaturs  of  the  cornea  and  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  lens,  on  eyes  extracted 
from  the  dead  body.     These  measurements,  however,  were  very- 
incomplete  and  unreliable,  owii^  to  the  rapid  shrivelling  of  the 
tissues,  and  Eohlransch's  method  was  afterwards  adopted,  in  which 
the  height  of  the  images  reflected  from  the  corneal  surface  and  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens  are  measured  in  the 
living  eye.     These  are  known  as  the  SansoD-Fuikinje   images, 
from  the  authors  who  first  described  them. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea  is  estimated  by  measur- 
ing the  height  of  the  corneal  image  of  a  luminous  object,  the  size 
and  distance  of  which  are  known,  starting  from  the  law  that  the 
size  of  the  luminous  object  is  to  that  of  its  reflected  image  aa 
the  distance  of  the  luminous  object  from  the  convex  surface  of 
the  mirror  is  to  the  half  of  the  mirror's  radius.  Two  points  of 
light  are  generally  employed  as  the  luminous  object.  The  ■ 
distance  of  the  imE^s  from  the  two  points  is  measured  by  the 
ophthalmometer  (of  Helmholtz,  Aubert,  or  Javal). 

To  observe  Purkinje's  images  the  flame  of  a  candle  must  be 
placed  about  50  cm.  away  at  the  height  of  the  observer's  eye,  so 
that  the  line  which  unites  the  flame  with  the  observed  eye  forms 
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an  angle  of  about  35  d^rees  with  the  optic  axis  of  the  latter. 
The  subject  is  asked  to  look  fixedly  at  a  distAot  point,  in  order 
to  exclude  all  play  of  accommodation  (in/ra).  The  observer 
brings  his  eye  at  the  distance  required  for  clear  vision  to  the 
same  level  as  the  eye  observed,  so  that  his  optic  axis  forms  much 
the  same  angle  as  that  formed  on  the  other  side  by  the  rays  of 
the  flame,  with  the  observed  eye.  XTudeT  these  conditions  the 
observer  easily  sees  three  different  images  of  the  flame  in  the 
pupil  of  the  observed  eye,  in  the  order  indicated  by  Fig.  127, 
when  the  flame  is  at  the  left. 

The  im^e  a  of  medium  size  is  the  clearest,  with  sharp  out- 
lines j  it  is  an  erect,  virtual  image,  refiected  from  a  convex  mirror, 
represented  by  the  sur&ce  of  the  cornea.     The  image  b  is  also 
erect,  because  it  is  reflected  from  a  convex  surface,  namely  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens ;  it  is  less  bright,  with  less  distinct 
outlines,  because  only  a  few  rays  are  reflected,  since  there  is  little 
diSerence  in  the  retractive  indices  of  the 
aqueous  humour  and  the  lens;  it  is  much 
larger  than  that  reflected  from  the  cornea, 
because  it  comes  from  a  less  convex  mirror. 
If  the  observer  moves  his  eye  slightly  to  one 
side  the  image  h  is  displaced  considerably  in 
the  same  drrection.    This  means  that  the 
formation  of  this  image  is  behind  the  pupil. 

The  third  image  c  is  inverted,  and  is  fio.  m.-imigM  ot  ■  Mndin 

.1  1    ■  n      A.    ^   p  Hiine.    renoctM    from    th* 

thus  a  real  image,  reflected  from  a  concave  com«  »,  uurioi  .urtua  b. 
mirror,  formed  by  the  back  of  the  lens.  It  t^M.^T'*'^"  ""*"  '  "^ 
is  much  less  clear,  because  the  number  of 

rays  reSected  is  lees :  it  is  smaller  than  the  corneal  inu^,  because 
it  is  reflected  from  a  mirror  with  a  smaller  radius  of  curvature. 
When  the  observer's  eye  moves  sideways,  its  position  in  the  field 
alters  very  Uttle,  showing  that  the  seat  of  its  formation  lies  but 
little  behind  the  plane  of  the  pupil 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  take  ophthalmometric  measure- 
ments of  the  mirror-surfaces  in  the  living  eye.  In  calculating 
the  radius  of  curvature  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  images,  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  mirror  surfaces  must  be 
taken  into  account.  We  need  not  discuss  the  devices  employed 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  means  of  special  ophthalmometers. 
It  is  enough  to  cite  the  following  values  found  by  different 
authors : — 

Kadiua  of  curv&ture  of  corneal  surface      ,        .        .     6-852-8151  mm. 
„  „  „   anterior  BUrface  of  lens  .      2-900-4'09       „ 

„  „  „  posterior  surface  of  lens  5-13 -8'4(l      „ 

(e)  The  exact  determination  of  the  positions  of  the  surfaces  of 
separation  between  the  different  refracting  media  of  the  eye,  i.e. 
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the  distance  of  these  from  each  other  and  from  the  retinal  surface, 
also  presents  many  difficulties  in  the  hving  eye,  since  the  measure- 
ments on  longitudinal  sections  through  the  hardened  eyeball  of 
the  cadaver  do  not  correspond  with  the  true  proportions.  Here 
we  can  only  give  in  the  form  of  a  table  the  extremes  cited  by  the 
most  competent  observers : — 

Thickneesof  cornea  in  its  wntral  portion  .  0-45-1-37  mn). 

Depth  of  anterior  chamber S-90-4-09    „ 

ThickneBB  of  lens 3-03-4-43    „ 

Distance  of  back  of  lens  from  retina    .  .  1&-00  mm.  (average). 

According  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  Gauss  (1841)  any 
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kind  of  centred  dioptric  system,  no  matter  how  complicated,  may 
be  replaced  by  a  system  of  six  cardinal  points,  as  stated  above 
Moser  (1844)  first  applied  this  theory  to  the  eye,  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  two  nodal  points.  Although  the  available 
data  for  the  optic  constants  of  the  eye  were  still  very  imperfect. 
Listing  (1847)  not  only  completed  the  theory  but  ingeniously 
constructed  a  "  schematic  eye,'  which  differed  but  little  Irom  that 
constructed  by  Helmholtz  a  few  years  later  from  the  average  of 
measurements  made  upon  the  living  eye. 

Helmholtz'  schematic  eye  (Fig.  128)  was  constructed  from  the 
following  averages  of  the  optic  constants  of  the  eye : — 

Index  of  refraction  of  the  air =  1-00 

Index  of  aqueous  humourand  vitreous  body  —    1-33 
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Index  of  lens  a«  a  whole       .... 
Kadius  of  curvature  of  cornea 
Radius  of  anterior  Burface  of  lens 
Radius  of  poaterior  Burface  of  lens 
DiatAnce  of  anterior  surface  of  lens  from  coi 
Distance  of  posterior  surface  of  lens  from  c« 

From  these  figures,  and  hy  applying  the  rules  and  calciilatioDB 
of  Gauss  to  determine  the  position  of  the  cardinal  points  on  the 
axis  of  the  total  dioptric  system  of  the  eye,  Helmholtz  arrived  at 
the  results  set  out  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  figures 
show  the  distance  in  millimetres  of  the  cardinal  points  from  the 
apex  of  the  cornea : — 


_  First  principal  point  (P) 
Second  principal  point  (P) 
Anterior  focal  dietance  (F) 
Posterior  focal  distance  {F) 
First  focal  point  (P) 

Second  focal  point  (P*) 
First  nodal  point  (JtQ 

Second  nodal  point        l^) 


20-7 
13.75 


Biagrammatically  considered,  therefore,  the  eye  represents  a 
convergent  or  collecting  system  with  unequal  anterior  and 
posterior  focal  distances.  The  refractive  index  of  the  eye,  measured 
from  the  posterior  focal  distance,  amounts  to  646  D. 

As  shown  by  Fig.  128,  magnified  three  times  from  Helmholtz' 
figures,  the  two  principal  points  {P,  P')  and  the  two  nodal  points 
(a",  N')  are  so  close  together  that  there  is  practically  no  great 
error  in  taking  the  intermediate  point  p  as  the  only  principal 
point,  and  the  intermediate  point  n  as  the  only  nodal  point  in  the 
entire  system.  By  this  we  arrive  at  the  so-called  "  reduced  eye," 
which  consists  of  a  simple  couveigent  system,  limited  by  a 
spherical  surface  p  with  a  radius  of  curvature  of  5  mm.,  which 
divides  the  air  (refractive  index  ^1)  from  the  vitreous  body 
(refractive  index  =  133).  The  nodal  point  of  this  simple  system 
lies  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lena  The  refractive 
power  of  this  reduced  eye  would  be  6667  D.,  which  differs  little 
from  the  average  normal  eye.. 

By  means  of  this  diagram  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
luminous  rays  that  enter  the  eye,  and  to  understand  the  forma- 
tion of  real  images  of  external  objects  upon  the  retina.  When 
the  inverted  image  of  a  flame  is  formed,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
each  luminous  point  of  the  flame  sends  a  bundle  of  dive^nt 
rays  through  the  pupil,  which,  in  consequence  of  refraction,  con- 
verge at  a  corresponding  point  on  the  plane  of  the  retina. 

Fig.  129  indicates  the  course  of  the  rays  abc,  a'b'c'  from  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  object.  The  lines  XX  and  YY  from  these 
two  points,  which  cross  at  the  nodal  point  n  of  the  reduced  eye 
and  are  projected,  unrefracted,  on  to  the  retina  after  crossing,  are 
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called  directive  lines.  The  angle  formed  bj  the  two  directive 
lines  is  the  visual  angle.  From  the  viBual  angle  formed  hj  the 
two  directive  lines  from  the  two  extreme  points  of  an  object  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  image  projected  on  to  the 
retinal  plane  of  the  dioptric  eyatem  of  the  eye. 

IV,  In  the  normal  resting  eye  the  posterior  focal  point  of  the 
dioptric  system  coincides  with  the  most  external  layer  of  the 
retina,  in  which  are  the  peripheral  nerve-cells  that  are  sensitive 
to  light.      This  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct 

Smmetropia  is  the  name  given  to  that  state  of  refraction  of 
the  resting  eye  in  which  the  image  of  an  object  at  infinite 
distance,  the  rays  from  which  enter  parallel  to  the  eye,  is  projected 
directly  upon  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina. 

Emmetropic  refraction  is  compatible  with  a  varying  refractive 
power  of  the  dioptric  system ;  it  is  only  esBeutial  that  there  shall 
be  a  correct  relation  between  the  refractive  power  and  the  optical 
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axis  of  the  eye — that  is,  the  distance  of  the  principnl  point  of 

the  reduced  eye  from  the  sensory  layer  of  the  retina.     Thus,  e.ff., 

the  reduced  eye  is  emmetropic  with  the  following  combinations : — 

Refractive  power=60  D. 


Ametropia  is  the  state  in  which  there  is  an  incorrect  relation 
between  the  refractive  power  and  the  length  of  axis  pf  the  eye  at 
rest.  It  may  result  from  abnormal  values  of  the  optic  constants,  or 
from  abnormal  length  of  the  axis.  Accordingly  ametropia  of  the 
axes,  of  the  radii  of  curvature,  and  of  the  refractive  indices  can  be 
distinguished.  By  far  the  most  frequent  forma  of  ametropia  are 
those  due  to  excessive  or  defective  length  of  the  a.xes.  The  former 
constitute  myopia  or  hypometropia,  the  latter  hypermetropia. 

In  myopia  (short  sight),  parallel  rays,  that  is  those  coming 
from  an  infinite  distance,  are  brought  to  a  focus,  not  on  the 
sensitive  layer  of  the  retina,  but  in  front  of  it.  In  hypermetropia 
(long  sight),  on  the  contrary,  they  come  to  a  focus  behind  it. 
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When  his  eye  is  at  rest  the  myope  cannot  see  distant  objects 
distinctly,  and  the  hypermetrope  cannot  see  near  objects  distinctly, 
because  in  these  opposite  forms  of  ametropia  difTusion-circleB 
instead  of  images  are  formed  on  the  plane  of  the  sensitive  retina, 
corresponding  to  the  respective  points  of  the  object.  Diffusion^ 
circUg  are  circular  surfaces  of  illumination,  which  lesult  from  the 
transverse  section  of  the  cones  of  rays  that  enter  by  the  pupil ; 
when  reciprocally  superposed,  these  make  the  retinal  image  con- 
fused and  indistinct. 

This  is  clear  from  the  diagram  (Fig.  130),  in  which  the  states 
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of  refraction  of  three  types  of  eyes,  resulting  from  different  lengths 
of  the  axis,  are  compared. 

The  far  p<nnt  of  the  eye  is  that  which  forms  a  sharp  image 
upon  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina  when  the  eye  is  at  rest.  In 
the  emmetropic  eye  it  is  at  infinite  distance;  in  the  myopic  eye 
objects  at  a  definite  distance  are  focUssed  in  front  of  the  retina ; 
in  the  hypermetropic  eye  at  a  short  distance  behind.  Accordingly, 
in  myopia  the  relative  refractive  power  of  the  eye  is  in  excess,  in 
bypermetropia  it  is  too  low. 

The  degree  of  myopia  or  of  bypermetropia  is  determined 
accurately  by  the  refractive  power  of  the  lenses  (concave  or  convex) 
required  to  make  the  myopic  or  hypermetropic  eye  emmetropic 
in  rest. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  different  degrees  of  ametropia 
that  correspond  to  different  lengths  of  the  axis  of  the  reduced 
eye: — 


L.*.  ...... 

Dtgieeof  AmelroplB. 

+  ir8D. 

+   7-6  „ 

+  S-6  „ 

0     .. 

LmgUioraii.. 

Degree  of  An«tropU.I 

17  mm. 

18  „ 
IS  ,. 
'20   „ 

21  mm. 

22  ., 

23  „ 

-3-2  D. 

-e-1., 

-87  „ 

The  refractive  power  of  the  eye  at  rest,  that  ia  its  static  re- 
fraction, alters  with  age. 

The  eye  of  the  new-born,  according  to  Horstmann,  is  in  88  out 
of  100  cases  hypermetropic.  The  curvature  of  the  cornea  in  the 
new-bom  is  rather  greatc^  than  in  the  adult ;  the  lens  is  almoet 
round,  the  anterior  chamber  much  flattened,  and  the  degree  of 
hypermetropia  varies  between  1  and  6  D.  During  infancy  and 
adolesceaoe,  up  to  the  tenth  year,  the  hypermetropia  diminishes 
slowly,  until  the  sight  becomes  emmetropic ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  a  slight  degree  of  hypermetropia  persists  throughout  life, 
particularly  in  individuals  who  do  not  go  to  schooL  The  investi- 
gations of  Falkenberg  and  Straub  on  recruits  showed  that  young 
people  who  appear  to  have  normal  sight  are  in  many  cases  slightly 
hypermetropic  when  the  eye  is  under  the  inSuence  of  atropine, 
winch  paralyses  the  activity  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Myopia  is  very  rare  in  infancy ;  but  the  percentage  increases 
with  age,  particularly  among  school  children. 

Id  later  years,  at  about  fifty,  emmetropic  eyes  become  slightly 
hypermetropic,  and  eyes  that  are  somewhat  hypermetropic  become 
more  so,  apart  from  the  weakening  of  the  mechanism  of  accom- 
modation due  to  ^e.  This  fact  depends  on  the  changes  brought 
about  by  i^e  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  lens. 

In  the  difTerent  forms  of  ametropia  the  sight,  owing  to  diffusion- 
circles,  is  confused  and  indistinct  in  direct  proportion  to : — 

{a)  The  degree  of  ametropia,  that  is,  as  the  retina  is  farther 
removed  from  the  plane  on  which  the  image  is  formed. 

(b)  The  size  of  the  cone  of  rays  which  penetrate  the  pupillary 
aperture,  that  is,  to  the  size  of  the  pupil  which  limits  the  cone. 

In  both  these  cases  there  ia  increased  width  of  the  diffusion- 
circles,  which  produces  a  confusion  of  points  and  consequent 
indistinctness  of  the  outline  of  the  im^es.  If  we  look  through  a 
small  hole  made  by  a  pin  in  a  card  (stenopaic  diaphragm)  the 
luminous  cone  that  enters  the  eye  is  small,  and  the  images  become 
sharper  in  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  diffusion-circles  is 
reduced.  This  is  plain  from  Fig.  131,  in  which  ab  represents  the 
outline  of  a  wide,  cd  of  a  narrow  pupil ;   0  ia  the  object,  /  the 
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image ;  rr  is  the  emmetropic  position  of  the  retina ;  rV  the 
hypermetropic  position ;  r"  r"  the  myopic  position,  relatively  to 
the  position  of  the  two  focal  points  0  and  /.  With  the  wide  pupil 
ah  there  are  wide  diffueion-circles  a'6'  and  <fh" ;  with  the  narrow 
papil  cd  the  circles  are  lees  in  diameter,  c'd',  c"d". 

V.  "We  have  seen  that  the  emmetropic  eye  at  rest  has  its 
posterior  focal  point  in  the  sensitive  outer  layer  of  the  retina,  and 
is  therefore  able  to  see  very  distant  objects.  But  in  order  to  see 
distinctly  near  objects  which  are  projected  in  a  plane  behind 
the  retina  the  emmetrope  must  be  able  to  increase  the  refraction 
of  his  eye  by  a  proportional  increase  in  the  curvature  of  the  lens. 
This  active  increase  of  the  refractive  power  of  the  lens  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  distinct  vision  of  near  objects  is  the  special  function 
of  the  muscular  mechanism  that  is  associated  with  the  dioptric 
apparatus  of  the  ey&— and  is  known  aa  occomTnodation.  To 
distinguish  between  the  clear  emmetropic  vision  of  distant  objects 
in  repose  without  active  intervention    of   the    mechanisn    of 
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accommodation  and  the  distinct  vision  of  near  objects  in  which 
Buch  active  intervention  is  required,  the  former  is  termed  visioa 
by  static  Tefraclion,  the  latter  vision  by  dynamic  refraction. 

The  degree  of  adaptation,  i.e.  of  active  increase  in  the  curvature 
of  the  lens,  rises  gradually  with  the  nearness  of  the  fixed  object 
to  the  eye.  The  following  table  gives  the  position  of  the  image 
with  different  distances  of  the  object,  calculated  for  the  reduced 
eye : — 


rotltloo  at  Imigt. 

<x                     20-00  ninu 
Gm.                   20-06   „ 

1  „             !        20-30    „ 

0-50    m. 
0-26     „ 

.        0-125  „ 

20-62  mm. 

ai-27  „ 

23-57   „ 

Accordingly  when  the  object  is  at  a  distance  of  5  m.  from  the 
reduced  eye  the  image  is  only  moved  back  0*06  mm. 

As  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina  is  just  about  that  thickness 
(0'06  mm.)  it  follows  that  at  a  distance  of  5  m.  the  emmetropic 
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eye  is  not  obliged  to  use  ita  mechaniam  of  occommod&tioD  in 
order  to  see  objects  distinctly.  But  if  the  object  comes  nearer 
than  this  the  plane  on  which  the  image  ie  formed  is  too  far  away 
from  the  aensitive  layer  of  the  retina;  accordingly  viaion  by 
simple  static  refraction  ia  indistinct,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
dynamic  refraction  into  play  in  order  to  see  diatinctly. 

It  was  long  held  that  accommodation  in  the  eye  toot  place  as 
in  the  photographic  camera,  which  ia  adapted  to  different  distances 
by  shifting  the  sensitive  plate  to  a  greater  or  leaa  distance  from 
the  lena.  That  ia,  the  retina  was  thought  capable  of  forward  and 
backward  movement,  by  mean  a  of  the  external  oculo-motor 
muscles.  But  it  was  subsequently  recognised  that  another,  more 
perfect  mechanism  controlled  the  accommodation  of  the  eye. 

Descartes  (1636)  first  auggeated  that  diatinct  vision  of  objects 

at  different  distances  depends  on  the  power  of  the  eye  to  alter  the 

form  of  the  lena     But  the  ob- 

■^  ■*  jective  proof  of  this  theory  was 

^       i       g  g,      i      o       *^^7  discovered  two  centuries 

laterbyM.Langenbeck,Cramer, 

and  Helmholtz  (1849-53). 

As  we  saw  (Sanaon-Purkiuje 
images,  p.  286),  the  length  of 
the  radii  of  curvature  of  mirror- 
images  reflected  from  thespheri- 
cal  surfaces  of  the  cornea  and 
Pin  1SI.-T0  iniow  the  iii|*™tioni|in  purkird*'«  ig^g  (jfyj  |jg  calculated  fairly 

lin>t:»  "hen  tl">  'Y"  !»•«»   f™n    "'•tic   to  .   .        r  it  ■  r 

dymmlc  refrMUon,  in  KcommoclBtion.    (Aflar    accurately    from      the      aize     Of 

6,ft^HwM£rC?^,'i>S"^e™tariw'i^Ki;  the  image.    If,  while  observing 

crfU« le^;  A. during dt.toDt  ^Miaa  ;  B. daring    ^^^^  images,  the  Bubject  ia  tol3 

to  focus  a  near  object  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  image  reflected  from  the  cornea  does  not  alter,  while 
the  image  from  the  front  of  the  lena,  on  the  contrary,  becomes 
much  smaller,  showing  that  the  convexity  of  the  mirror  increases 
during  accommodation.  The  image  reflected  from  the  hack  of  the 
lens  also  becomes  smaller,  but  in  so  sl^ht  a  d^ree  as  to  be  un- 
important. The  experiment  is  easier  if  the  image  of  two  luminotis 
squares  is  reflected  from  the  eye  instead  of  the  image  of  a  candle 
flame.  It  is  then  seen  (Fig.  132)  that  the  two  imi^es  from  the 
front  of  the  lens  are  not  only  reduced,  but  are  brought  together,  on 
accommodation. 

Enapp  (1860)  determined  on  four  eyes  the  position  of  the  near 
and  the  far  points,  and  the  curvature  and  position  of  the  cornea 
and  surfaces  of  the  lena  in  distant  vision  and  during  accommoda- 
tion for  near  vision,  and  found  that  the  alteration  in  the  curvature 
of  the  lens  Buffices  to  explain  the  increased  refractive  power  of  the 
eye  in  focussing  a  near  object. 

During  the  change  in  form  of  the  lens  its  posterior  surface 
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lemaiuB  practically  tmaltered,  while  the  antenor-  surface,  on  the 
coDtrary,  bulges  with  the  increase  Id  cnrvature,  and  also  pushes 
the  central  margin  of  the  iris  forward  and  constricts  the  aperture 
of  the  pupil.  This  is  obvious  on  watching  the  eye  of  any  one  who 
looks  altOTnately  at  far  and  near  objects.  In  distant  vision  the 
aperture  of  the  pupil  is  seen  as  a  long  black  line ;  in  near  vision 
the  maigin  of  the  iris  moves  forward,  and  the  pupil  is  narrowed 
(Fig.  133).  According  to  Helmholtz  the  displacement  of  the 
anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  in  accommodation  varies  between  0'36 
and  0'44  mm. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  accommodation  is  the  lateral 
displacement  of  the  leDS,  which  can  only  be  observed  when  an 
effort  is  made  to  accommodate  as  fully  as  possible,  or  when  a 
persistent  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscles  follows  the  introduction 
of  physoetigmine  solution  into  the  conjunctival  sac.     This  effect, 
which  was  carefully  investi- 
gated and  explained  by  Hess  ■"  -  -ff 
(1897-99),  is  due  to  the  fall 
of  the  lens  by  its  own  weight, 
towards  either  the  na^al,  the 
temporal,  or  the  infra-orbital 
part    of    the    ciliary    body, 
according  to  the  position  of 
the    head.      The    lens    only 
remains  centred  and  motion- 
less in  relation  to  the  edge  of 

h>iB  niiTiil   vhan    tha    hnnil   in    Fin- 1B3-— To  ahow  (brwird  dlsplBMment  or  pnpllluy 

cne  pupil  wnen  me  neaa  is  nurginaf  thow>durin8»™omidod«uon.  ^eim^ 
held  so  that  the  plane  of  the      "^i"-)  ■*•  p""';  "'V"  "' 'I'r"  'J'"""*  vi»i™: 

,       .  r  ,  .     . ,  l>,\n  McommoiUitioii  ftor  ne»r  yiMon. 

ins   IS   nonzontaL     At  the 

least  movement  of  the  eyes  to  the  sides  the  lens  shifts  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  This  displacement  can  be  accurately 
measured.  Hesa  found  that  it  may  vary  from  0-25  to  0-30  mm.  in 
forced  voluntary  accommodation,  and  as  much  aa  1  mm.  in  physo- 
stigmine  poisoning. 

A  further  eS^t  can  be  seen  during  accommodation,  or  after 
applying  physostigmine,  in  eyes  of  which  the  iris  is  partially 
detective,  owing  to  iridectomy  or  trauma.  According  to  the 
accurate  observations  of  Hess  such  eyes  show  during  accommoda- 
tion a  bulging  of  the  ciliary  processes  towards  the  equator  of  the 
lens  without  any  thickening,  a  &ct  that  can  only  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  in  accommodation  or  in  physostigmine  poisoning 
the  ciliary  muscles  move  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  cornea. 
This  is  in  agreement  with  the  experiment  of  Hensen  and  Volkers 
(1873),  who  ran  a  very  fine  needle  into  the  equator  of  a  freshly 
enucleated  human  eye,  and  applied  electrical  stimulation  near  the 
ciliary  proceases  —  the  needle  then  moved  in  a  manner  that 
indicated  a  forward  displacement  of  the  choroid.     If  the  needle 
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was  ruu  into  the  cili&ry  bodies  or  near  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
eye,  no  movement  was  visible. 

These  facts  together  show  that  accommodation  is  brought  about 
by  coDtraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Whatever  the  direction  of 
its  fibres — meridional,  radial,  or  circular — the  resultant  of  their 
contraction  is  the  displacement  forward  towards  the  cornea,  and 
backward  towards  the  axis  of  the  eye,  of  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  ciliary  processes.    The  first  effect  is  due  particularly  to  the 


meridional  and  radial  fibres,  the  second  to  the  circular  fibres. 
Accordii^  to  the  anatomical  observations  of  Ivanoff  (1869)  the 
circular  muscle-fibres  are  strongly  developed  in  hypermetropic, 
and  atrophied  and  almost  absent  in  myopic  eyes  (Fig.  134). 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  hypermetropics  are  Ibrced  to 
keep  their  accommodation  constantly  active,  while  this  is  less 
frequently  Che  case  in  emnietropia  and  seldom  and  in  much  less 
degree  for  myopia. 

How  does  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  effect  the 
curvature  of  the  lens  ?    Various  theories  have  been  put  forward, 
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among  which  that  of  Hehnholtz  is  almost  iiniveraally  accepted  by 
physiologists  and  ophthahnologists. 

The  leos,  he  says,  is  an  elastic  body  which  is  kept  radially 
extended  during  the  relaxation  of  the  internal  eye-muecles,  and 
is  somewhat  compressed  by  the  traction  of  the  zonule  adhering 
■  to  its  border.  During  contraction  the  tension  of  the  zonule  and 
its  peripheral  traction  on  the  lens  cease,  and  the  lens  then  con- 
tracts in  the  direction  of  its  transverse  diameter,  and  its  axis 
lengthens.  This  necessarily  increases  the  curvature  of  its  two 
surfaces. 

Mannhardt  (1850)  and  Scbon  (1885)  attempted  to  oppose  this 
theory  of  distension  or  relaxation  by  the  bypothesiB  of  increased 
tension  of  the  zonule.  According  to  these  authors  it  is  more 
particularly  the  circular  fibres  and  In  a  less  degree  the  internal 
radial  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle  that  contract  in  accommodation. 
In  consequence  of  this  contraction  the  ciliary  processes  are  pulled 
inwards  and  backwards,  and  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  zonule 
are  stretched  and  drawn  back,  causing  increased  curvature  of  the 
lens,  diminished  hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
increased  pressure  in  the  vitreous  body.  According  to  Tscheming 
(1897),  on  the  contrary,  the  contraction  of  the  deep  layer  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  must  draw  the  zonule  backwards  and  outwards ;  at 
the  same  time  the  superficial  layers  of  the  ciliary  muscle  pull  the 
choroid  forward  and  prevent  the  retraction  of  the  lens.  This 
causes  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  lens  to  flatten,  and  its  central 
and  denser  portion  becomes  more  concentrated. 

The  later  observations  of  Hess  have  established  the  arguments 
of  Helmholtz.  The  appearance  of  lateral  oscillations  in  the  lens 
on  forced  accommodation,  and  the  fact  that  after  iridectomy  the 
ciliary  body  is  pushed  forward  during  accommodation,  are  con- 
clusive proofs  of  the  earlier  theory,  while  they  contradict  that  of 
Schon  and  Tscherniug. 

Fig.  135  shows  in  a  digram  the  total  mechanical  effects  which 
result  from  the  contraction  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  according  to  the  exhaustive  observations  of  Hess. 

The  ciliary  muscle  is  innervated  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  The 
fibres  that  regulate  accommodation  issue  from  the  anterior  mesial 
nucleus  of  tms  nerve.  On  electrical  stimulation  of  this  nucleus 
Hensen  and  Volckers  (1878)  obtained  accommodation  in  dogs. 

The  fibres  of  the  oculo-motor  that  serve  accommwlation 
terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  ciliary  ganglion ;  from  this  ganglion 
other  fibres-  are  given  off  to  form  the  short  ciliary  nerves,  which 
penetrate  between  the  sclera  and  choroid  to  reach  the  ciliary 
muBCle.  Electrical  stimulation  of  the  separate  short  ciliary  nerves 
produces  bulging  of  the  choroid  and  displacement  of  the  lens  for 
about  0-5  mm.  (Hensen  and  Volckers).  After  poisoning  with 
nicotine,  artificial  stimulation  of  the  trunks  of  the  oculo-motor 
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and  short  ciliary  nervBs  of  cats  and  rabbita  no  longer  produces  any 
effect  of  accommodation  (Langley  and  Anderson,  1892).  As  it 
has  been  proved  that  nicotine  paralyses  the  nerve-cells  of  ganglia, 
while  it  leaves  the  excitability  of  the  fibres  unafTected,  this  ex- 
periment proves  that  the  cells  of  the  ciliary  ganghon  are  inter- 
calated in  the  peripheral  fibres  that  innervate  the  cUiary  muscle 
(Vol  III.  p.  367  ff). 

In  normal  eyes  the  innervation  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  always 
synchronons  and  eqnal  in  both  eyes,  and  extends  to  every  part 
of  the  muscla  The  question  whether  mider  special  conditions 
unequal  or  unequally  extensive  accommodation  in  the  two  eyes  is 
possible  is  of  great  practical  interest,  because  it  is  conceivable  that 
such  an  unequal  innervation  of  the  two  sides  might  compensate 
a  different  refractive  power  in  the  two  eyes,  Schneller  and 
A.  E.  Fick  believed  it  possible  to  read  very  small  writing  with 
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both  eyes,  even  when  a  pliii  or  minus  lens  of  more  than  1  T>. 
was  held  in  Iront  of  one  eye.  But  the  kter  reeearches  of  Hess 
and  Neumann  (1892)  make  this  hypothesis  untenable.  They 
found  that  normal  eyes  are  notable  by  unequal  accommodation  to 
compensate  an  artificial  difTerence  in  relroction  amounting  only 
to  012  D.  And  on  the  other  hand,  recent  ophthalmic  literature 
affords  sufficient  grounds  for  the  belief  that  in  cases  of  unequal 
refiraction  of  the  two  eyes  (anisometropia),  and  also  in  cases  of 
strabismus  and  linilateral  blindness,  the  accommodation  in  both 
eyes  is  equal. 

The  statement  of  Morat  and  Doyon  (1891)  that  the  sympa- 
thetic inhibits  accommodation  and  serves  to  adapt  the  eye  to 
distant  vision  has  been  contradicted  by  all  the  subsequent 
observers  who  have  controlled  it  (Langley  and  Anderson,  Hess 
and  Heine,  Riimer  and  Dufour). 
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Accommodation  is  always  associated  with  constriction  of  the 
pupils  and  conrei^ncA  of  the  eyes.  The  first  depends  on  the 
contraction  of  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil,  the  second  on  the 
contraction  of  the  internal  recti  muscles,  which  are  also  inner- 
vated by  the  oculo-motor  netre.  This  functional  association 
shows  that  there  is  a  co-ordinating  centre  which  simultaneously 
innerrates  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
internal  recti  muscles  of  both  sides. 

The  associated  contraction  of  the  ciliary  mneclee  and  the  recti 
interni  is  not  inseparable.  It  is  possible  with  a  definite  amount 
of  convergence  to  alter  the  degree  of  accommodation,  and  with  a 
constant  d^iee  of  accommodation  to  vary  the  amount  of  con- 
vergence of  both  eyes  within  certain  limits.  This  dissociation  is 
easily  effected  by  placing  prisms  or  lenses  in  front  of  the  eyes.  If 
an  object  30  cm.  distant  is  focussed  with  both  eyes  and  a  concave 
lens  of  4  D.  is  then  brought  in  front  of  the  eyes,  a  greater  effort  of 
accommodation  is  naturally  required  in  order  to  see  this  object  at 
the  same  distance ;  this  is  easily  effected  without  producing  double 
vision  {diplopifi),  as  would  result  if  the  increased  contraction  of 
the  ciliary  muscle  were  associated  with  increased  contraction  of 
the  recti  interni  If,  on  the  other  hand,  convex  lenses  of  2-5  D. 
are  brought  in  front  of  the  eyes  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  must  be  decreased  in  order  to  see  the  object  clearly, 
although  the  convergence  of  the  two  visual  axes  is  maintained  for 
30  cm.  distance,  so  that  the  contraction  of  the  recti  interni  is  not 
altered- 

VI.  Accommodation  is  confined  between  definite  limits,  within 
which  alone  distinct  vision  of  an  object  is  possible :  a  near  point 
and  afar  point  are  to  be  distinguished. 

The  near  point  is  that  distance  at  which,  with  maximal 
curvature  of  the  lens,  the  formation  of  a  sharp  image  on  the  retina 
is  still  possible.  According  to  Hess,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  greatest  lens  curvature  that  the  ciliary  muscle 
should  be  in  maximal  contraction,  since  a  moderate  degree  of 
contraction  suffices.  The  correspondence  between  the  near  point 
of  distinct  vision  and  the  maximal  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  as  assumed  by  many,  after  Helmholtz,  is  therefore 
erroneous. 

The  far  point  of  distinct  vision  is  that  point  in  space  at  which 
the  eye  is  accommodated  with  the  least  possible  curvature  of  the 
lens ;  this  probably  does  not  correspond  with  complete  inactivity 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  (Hess).  The  distance  between  the  near  point 
and  the  &r  point  was  termed  by  Donders  range  of  accommodation. 
Within  this  range  the  degree  of  accommodation,  i.e.  increase  of 
lens  curvature,  is  greatest  at  the  near  point,  least  at  the  far  point, 
and  increases  gradually  from  the  near  to  the  far  point.  This  is 
the   l(%ioal   deduction   Irom    the    preceding  argument    on    the 
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mechanism  of  accommodation,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
common  obeervation  that  in  looking  at  a  distant  object  the  eye 
(more  exactly  its  mnaculature)  is  at  rest ;  on  looking  at  near 
objects  the  eye  is  at  work,  and  easily  becomes  fatigued. 

The  range  of  accommodation  diminishes  regularly  with  age, 
ae  shown  by  the  following  table  (Donders) : 


Age  iD  JO.™. 

— «K-" 

Agtluran. 

•^iBdl-p^ 

10 

45 

3-5 

15 

60 

2-6 

20 

65 

20 

8-5 

60 

1 

SO 

7 

65 

0-76 

86 

6-6 

70 

0-25 

iO 

4-5 

75 

0 

This  gradual  decrease  in  the  range  of  accommodation  depends, 
according  to  Helmholtz,  not  on  any  gradual  alteration  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  but  on  a  progressive  variation  in  the  elasticity  of 
the  lens,  particularly  of  the  capsule,  which  is  due  to  age  and  is 
physiological  in  character.  During  development,  and  especially 
in  senile  involution,  the  lens  progressively  thickens,  and  this 
thickening  and  hardening  advance  regularly  from  the  nucleus 
to  the  cortex.  The  depth  of  the  lens,  too,  diminishes  somewhat 
with  age  owing  to  a  slight  diminution  of  curvature  on  both  its  sur- 
faces, while  in  old  age  the  static  refraction  of  the  eye  also  suffers 
to  a  slight  extent  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  in  youth. 

The  curtailment  of  near  vision  manifested  in  age  by  diminiBhed 
power  of  accommodation  is  known  by  the  Aristotelian  term 
presbyopia.  This  is  seen  in  all  eyes,  hypermetropic,  emmetropic, 
and  myopic.  The  first,  which  require  greater  accommodation, 
show  the  effects  of  presbyopia  at  an  earlier  stage ;  the  last,  i.e. 
"  short-sighted  "  eyes,  later  and  to  a  negligible  extent.  According 
to  Donders,  all  who  require  convex  lenses  to  read  from  type 
before  the  age  of  40  are  hypermetropic ;  all  who  can  read  comfort- 
ably without  spectacles  at  50  or  55  are  myopic 

Special  devices  are  employed  to  measure  the  near  and  far 
points  of  distinct  vision  on  which  range  of  accommodation  de- 
pends. It  is  usual  in  determining  the  near  point  to  show  the 
subject  a  book  with  small  letters  and  to  measure  the  least 
distance  at  which  it  is  possible  to  see  letters,  syllables,  and  words 
distinctly.  This  method  is  inaccurate,  because  it  is  not  easy  to 
state  exactly  at  what  point  the  outlines  are  sharply  perceived, 
since  this  depends  also  on  other  factors — e.g.  relative  size  of 
letters,  difference  of  luminosity  between  letters  and  background, 
degree  of  contraction  of  sphincter  of  the  iris,  etc 
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More  exact  measurements  can  be  made  with  the  optometers  of 
Porterfield  or  Stampfer,  which  are  cocstructed  on  the  principle  of 
Scheiner's  experiment.  This  consists  in  looking  at  a  pin  at 
different  distances  from  the  eye,  through  two  small  iioles  in  a  card 
or  metal  plate,  made  so  close  together  that  they  both  fall  within 
the  diameter  of  the  pupiL  The  pin  appears  single,  with  sharp 
outlines,  even  if  only  weakly  illuminated,  when  it  is  at  such  a 
distance  that  its  image  falls  upon  the  outer  layer  of  the  retina. 
When  the  distance  is  greater  or  lees  it  no  longer  appears  as  one 
pin  but  as  two,  with  rather  blurred  outlines  due  to  diffusion  circles, 
although  still  fairly  distinct  because  they  arise  from  narrow, 
luminous  cones. 

This  physiological  experiment  can  be  diagrammaticaUy  repro- 
duced with  a  biconvex  lens,  a  screen  with  two  holes,  and  a 
receiving  surface  on  which  the  flame  of  a  candle  ie  projected.  In 
Fig.  136,  ef  represent  the  two  holes  in  the  screen  that  corresponds 


to  the  pupil,  rr  the  retinal  plane  on  which  the  image  /  of  the 
object  0  is  projected.  The  image  is  single  when  the  plane  rr 
coincides  with  the  seat  of  the  image ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it 
lies  more  in  front  (rV)  or  behind  (/"r")  two  images  are  formed, 
owing  to  diffusion  cirdes  e'f  iff".  On  closing  hole  e  or  /  one  or 
the  other  image  disappears,  either  on  the  same  or  the  opposite  side, 
according  as  the  double  image  is  formed  before  or  after  the 
crossing  of  the  rays.  In  experiments  with  the  eye,  owing  to  the 
image  being  inverted  on  the  retina,  the  position  of  the  images  is 
the  reverse  of  that  in  the  figure,  i.e.  e'  is  below  and  e"  above,  or  /' 
above  and/"  below. 

Stampfer's  optometer,  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
Scheiner's  experiment,  serves  principally  for  the  determination 
of  the  far  point.  It  consists  of  two  tubes  fitting  one  over  the 
other  like  those  of  a  telescope.  One  of  the  tubes  which  is 
brought  close  to  the  eye  carries  a  convex  lens  of  moderate  focal 
length  (8  D.),  which  makes  the  eye  to  which  it  is  applied  highly 
myopic,  so  as  to  place  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  in 
complete  rest.     In  front  of  this  lens  there  is  an  opaque  diaphr^m 
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with  two  small  holes  or  slits  very  close  together.  The  opposite  end 
of  the  second  tube  carries  an  illuminated  slit  in  its  centra  The 
inner  tube  is  provided  with  a  scale  the  middle  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  emmetropia.  On  looking  through  the  instrument  and 
varying  the  distance  between  the  illuminated  slit  and  the  two 
apertures  near  the  eye,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  point  at  which  a  single 
image  appears.  The  point  of  origin  of  the  single  image  ia  the  far 
point  of  clear  vision,  i.e.  the  static  refraction  of  the  dioptric  system 
of  the  eye  examined. 

When  the  pupil  is  double,  owing  to  congenital  anomaly  of  the 
iris,  double  vision  occurs  {monocular  diplopia)  when  the  ©ye  is 
not  accommodated  to  the  distance  of  the  object;  single  vision 
when  it  is  accommodated.  In  these  cases  the  double  pupil  acts  as 
au  optometer. 

Volkmann  first  endeavoured  to  determine  how  frequently  in  a 
given  time  he  could  accommodate  the  eye  to  the  near  point  and 
far  point,  and  came  to  the  general  conclusion  that  accommodation 
is  rather  a  slow  process ;  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that  it 
depends  on  the  activity  of  smooth  muscle  fibres,  which  generally 
react  slowly. 

Hansen  and  Volokers  found  that  accommodation  for  near 
vision  takes  plaoe  more  slowly  than  for  distant  vision,  showing 
that  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  slower  than  its 
relaxation.  Vierordt  stated  that  accommodation  for  near  vision 
required  1-18  Bee.,  for  far  vision  0'87  sec.  Aeby  and  Eilhard 
Schultze  found  that  these  figures  varied  considerably,  but  that  the 
contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  was  always  slower  than  its 
relaxation.  Coccius  obtained  other  results,  and  concluded  that 
accommodation  was  more  rapid  for  near  than  for  distant  objects ; 
Schmidt-Bimpler  gave  approximately  the  same  figures  for  both  : 
2-72  sec.  for  near  vision,  244  sec.  for  distant.  Angelucci  and 
Auber,  taking  as  their  objective  criterion  the  displacement  of  the 
image  reSected  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  in  passing 
from  near  to  distant  vision,  and  vice  versa,  found  no  perceptible 


Donders  observed  that  contraction  of  the  pupils  does  not  occur 
simnltaneously  with  accommodation  for  near  vision,  hut  takes 
place  a  little  later. 

When  the  lens  is  absent  (aphoHa),  either  from  a  congenital 
anomaly  or  after  an  operation  for  cataract,  the  refractive  power  of 
the  eye  is  deficient,  i.e.  there  is  a  marked  amount  of  hypermetropia, 
which  can  be  corrected  by  a  convex  lena  of  10-11  D.  We  have 
seen  that  this  correction-value  can  be  utilised  to  calculate  the 
total  refraction  of  the  lens,  although  it  comes  out  lower  than  is 
tbe  case  with  other  methods. 

It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  a  number  of  ophthalmo- 
li^ists  that  some  degree  of  accommodation  is  possible,  even  when 
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the  lens  is  abaent.  But  the  obflervations  on  which  this  abatement 
are  foanded  can  be  explained  without  assuming  any  power  of 
accommodation.  We  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  indispensable  to 
distinct  visioD  that  the  posterior  focal  point  should  coincide 
exactly  with  the  moet  external  surface  of  the  retina;  it  ia 
enough  if  it  falls  within  the  mosaic  memtnwie  of  rods  and  couee 
(tlie  structure  of  which  will  be  discussed  below),  which  is  about 
0'06  mm.  thick.  Besides  this  we  know  that  sight  can  be  &itly 
clear  when  it  is  due,  not  to  focal  p«mite,  but  to  small  diSusion- 
circles. 

VII.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  eye  as  a  perfect 
optical  instrument,  as  though  the  surfaces  of  curvature  of  its 
re&active  media  were  quite  spherical  and  perfectly  centred,  and 
these  media  completely  homogeneous,  transparent,  and  achromatic. 
More  accurate  dseervation  of  the  eye,  however,  shows  that  from 
the  dioptric  standpoint  it  presents  a  series  of  imperfections  or 
defects  which  are  normally  inBignificant,  but  may  under  abnormal 
circumstances  become  so  important  as  to 
interfere  with  vision.  Taking  these  defects 
separately— 

(a)  Ordinary  lenses  break  up  white  light, 
owing  to  the  unequal  refractibUity  or  wave- 
lengths of  the  difTerent  coloured  rays  of  which' 
it  is  composed.  This  is  known  as  chromatic 
aberration.  Take  for  example  a  cone  of 
parallel  white  rays  falling  on  a  convex  lens 
(Fig.  137).  The  red  rays,  which  are  least  rc&acted,  unite  at  point 
r  of  the  optical  axis,  while  the  violet  rays,  which  are  most  re- 
dacted, converge  at  point  v.  Between  these  two  extreme  foci  lie 
those  of  the  intermediate  colours,  indigo,  light  blue,  green,  etc. 
If  a  diaphragm  is  inserted  at  point  v  a  small  white  luminous  circle 
bordered  with  a  red  line  appears;  if  the  diaphr^m  is  intro- 
duced at  r,  the  circle  will  be  white  with  a  violet  edge.  In  both, 
the  centre  of  the  circles  is  white  because  a  number  of  rays  of 
different  colours,  which  combine  into  white  light,  intersect  there. 
The  distance  vr,  comprised  between  the  focal  points  of  the 
extreme  rays,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  chromatic 
aberration. 

This  defect  in  common  lenses  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
an  aekromatic  lens,  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  lenses 
(positive  and  negative)  made  of  two  substances  with  difl'etent 
refractive  indices,  so  combined  that  they  keep  their  power  of 
convergence,  while  all  trace  of  chromatic  aberration  disappears. 

The  eye  has  no  achromatic  system ;  its  dioptric  apparatus  has 
different  focal  distances  for  rays  of  different  wave-lengths.  The 
focal  point  of  the  violet  rays  (Fraunhofer's  H  line)  is  nearer  the 
lens  than  the  focal  point  of  the  red  rays  (Fraunhofer's  B  line), 
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whea  the  eyo  ia  accommodated  to  infinity.  According  to  Wolf 
(1888)  the  distance  between  these  two  focal  pointa  (which  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  chromatic  aberration  in  the  eye)  is  0-75  mm. 
According  to  Einthoven  the  distance  between  the  focal  point  of 
line  D  (orange-yellow)  and  F  (bine)  ia  027  mm.  These  values 
all  relate  to  the  aobematic  eye. 

The  difiiiBion-cirole  of  a  ray  of  red  light  has  a  diameter  of 
about  O'l  mm.  when  the  pupil  ia  moderately  dilated  and  the  eye 
accommodated  to  violet  light;  the  diffusion-circle  for  red  and 
violet  light  is  about  0*05  mm.  in  diameter  when  the  eye  ia 
accommodated  to  rays  of  medium  wave-length. 

The  following  experiment  is  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  eye.  On  looking  at  a  distant 
flame  through  a  cobalt-blue  glaaa,  which  mainly  allowa  red  and 
blue  rays  to  paas,  the  focal  point  of  the  red  rays  falls  on  the 
aurface  of  the  retina,  that  of  the  blue  rays  in  front  of  it.  In 
this  case  a  red  Hame  outlined  with  blue  ia  aeen.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  flame  looked  at  is  close  by,  the  focal  point  of  the  blue 
raya  falls  on  the  retina,  and  that  of  the  red  raya  behind  it.  The 
flame  now  appeara  blue,  outlined  in  red. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  we  scarcely  notice  the  chromatic 
aberration  in  our  eyes,  proving  that  it  ia  a  very  sUgbt  defect 
which  does  not  perceptibly  djsturb  the  aharp  outlines  of  the 
visual  images.  The  iria,  by  reducing  the  aection  of  the  cone  of 
light  that  entera  the  eye,  undoubtedly  acta  as  a  diaphragm  and 
diminishes  cliromatic  aberration. 

(b)  Another  error  common  both  to  the  eye  and  to  lenses  with 
a  spherical  surface  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  homocentrio  rays, 
i.e.  such  aa  alart  from  any  given  point,  have,  even  when 
monocliromatic,  a  different  focus  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  central  or  peripheral.  The  rays  nearer  to  the  optical  axis, 
or  falling  on  the  central  part  of  the  lens,  are  leaa  refracted ; 
the  more  eccentric  rays,  falling  near  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  are 
more  refracted.  So  that  the  raya  of  the  homogeneous  luminous 
cone  which  enter  the  eye,  or  spherical  lenses  in  general,  converge 
not  in  &  focal  point,  but  in  a  focal  line.  This  is  known  as  spherical 
aberration.  It  can  be  avoided  in  artificial  lenses  by  altering 
their  curvature  ao  that  it  decreases  gradually  from  the  central 
point  to  the  edge  of  the  lens.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the 
spherical  aberration  of  the  eye  was  partially  compensated  by  the 
fact  that  the  cornea  exhibits  the  highest  degree  of  curvature  at 
its  centre,  and  is  aoraewhat  flattened  at  the  edge.  But  Auher 
and  Gullstrand  showed  that  the  optic  zone  of  the  cornea,  i.e.  that 
which  serves  for  vision  when  the  pupils  are  of  normal  width,  ia 
not  lesa  curved  at  the  periphery  than  at  the  centre.  Only  when 
the  pupil  ia  artiflcially  dilated  by  atropine  can  it  be  assumed 
that  the  somewhat  flattened  peripheral  corneal  zone  which  then 
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comes  into  play  rendera  the  aberration  rather  less  than  it  would 
be  with  perfectly  apherical  curvature  of  the  cornea. 

Under  norntal  conditiona  apherical  aberration  is  reduced  by 
the  iris  which  checks  the  penetration  of  the  more  oblique  incident 
raya.  ArtiScial  limitation  of  the  section  of  the  luminous  cone 
that  enters  the  eye,  obtained  by  holding  a  card  with  pin-holes  in 
front  of  the  eye,  makea  it  poBsible^aa  ahown  on  p.  292 — to  read 
printed  characters,  even  when  they  are  placed  within  the  near 
point  of  distinct  vision.  This  is  explained  not  only  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  diffusion-circles,  but  also  by  the  correction  of  spherical 
aberration. 

According  to  Gullstrand  the  difference  of  refraction  in  the 
rays  entering  at  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  and  at  the  margin  of 
the  optic  zona  is  quite  four  dioptres.  This  degree  of  spherical 
aberration  showa  plainly  that  it  depends  not  merely  on  the 
cornea,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  lens  as  well 

(c)  When  the  curvature  of  the  visual 
zone  of  the  cornea  is  examined  it  is 
found  never  to  be  really  the  segment  of 
a  sphere,  but  rather  a  segment  of  an 
unequal  ellipsoid.  Sections  of  the  eye 
along  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  axes 
do  not  give  equal  curves  of  interaection, 
but  the  vertical  meridian  almoat  alwaya 
shows  more  pronounced  curvature  and 
the  horizontal  less. 

Gullstrand  (1896)  invented  a  method 
for  the  exact  determination  of  the  curva- 
turea  of  the  cornea  in  the  different 
meridians.  He  photographed  the  mirror  images  of  the  cornea  and 
measured  the  photographic  images  under  the  microscope.  For  the 
test-object  he  selected  a  figure  with  concentric  circles,  the  so-called 
keratoBcope  of  Placido  shown  in  Fig.  138,  or  quadrangular  figures. 
The  deformation  of  the  mirror  images  is  the  atarting-point  in 
estimating  the  inequalities  of  the  corneal  curvatures.  The 
distance  of  the  circles  of  the  keratoscope  and  their  distance  from 
the  cornea  being  known,  it  ia  eaay  by  measuring  the  deformationa 
of  the  circles  in  the  different  meridians  to  calculate  the  varying 
asymmetry  and  irr^ularity  of  the  corneal  curvature. 

Fig.  139  ia  a  diagram  of  the  reaults  obtained  by  GuUatrand 
with  this  method  of  meaauring  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
meridians  of  the  eye.  The  two  carves  A  and  B  show  that  in 
the  cornea  investigated  (apart  from  the  little  irregularities  due 
to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  lachrymal  fluid  on  the  surface) 
there  waa  appreciable  asymmetry  and  unequal  curvature  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  meridians.  The  optic  zone  which  corre- 
sponda  to  the  pupil,  and  which  alone  functiona  in  vision,  presents 
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leaa  marked  differencea  of  curvature  than  the  peripheral  zone, 
where  a  rapid  flattening  is  shown  in  the  curves,  with  a  rapid  fall 
in  refractive  power.  Moreover,  the  curves  of  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  meridians  in  the  optic  zone  are  not  symmetrical  in 
relation  to  the  optic  axis,  and  on  comparing  the  two  curves  it  is 
seen  that  refraction  in  more  uniform  in  the  horizontal  than  in  the 
vertical  meridian.  Giillstrand  concludes  that  the  visual  zone  of 
the  corneal  surface  has  a  transverse-oval  shape.  As  shown  by 
the  two  curves  it  extends  from  the  visual  axis  naaalwards  for 
about  20°,  outwards  for  about  25°,  upwards  15°,  downwards  20°. 
He  believes  that  the  rapid  flattening  of  the  vertical  meridian  is 
in  relation  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  eyelids  on  the  cornea. 

Astigmatism  depends  on  the  different  curvatures  of  the 
cornea  in  the  different  meridians,  and  means  that  the  rays  that 
fall  on  one  meridiau  are  more  highly  refracted  and  reunite  earlier 
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than  those  that  fall  on  other  meridiaus,  i.e.  have  a  different  focal 
point.  When  the  two  meridians  in  which  the  focal  distance 
reaches  its  maximum  and  minimum  lie  one  vertically  over  the 
other,  the  astigmatism  is  regular.  This  form  is  very  often  present 
in  so  sl^ht  a  degree  that  it  produces  no  striking  deformation  of 
the  retinal  imagea 

The  degree  of  astigmatism  is  expressed  in  dioptres,  and  is 
calculated  as  the  difference  in  the  static  refraction  of  the  two 
meridians  in  which  refractive  power  is  maximal  and  minimal. 

According  to  the  measurements  made  by  Nordenson  on  young 
students  of  7  to  20  years  of  age,  in  452  eyes  only  42,  i.e. 
9  per  cent,  showed  no  form  of  astigmatism.  Astigmatism  of  more 
than  1  D.  was  present  in  sixty-four  students ;  of  more  tlian  1-5  D. 
in  four.  In  the  astigmatic  eyes  the  most  refractive  meridian 
was  in  85  per  cent  the  vertical,  only  in  15  per  cent  the  hori- 
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zontal,  and  in  13-4  per  cent  the  oblique  meridiaD.  It  ia  thus 
proved  that  in  the  great  majority  of  oases  the  vertical  is  the 
moat  refractive  corneal  meridian,  which  bears  out  Galletrand'a 
view  that  the  cause  hes.in  the  unequal  flattening  of  the  comes 
by  pressure  of  the  eyelida. 

In  most  instances,  owing  to  ordinary  corneal  astigmatism,  it 
is  necessary,  when  looking  fixedly  with 
one  eye  at  two  black  lines  which  cross  on 
a  white  background,  to  bring  the  test- 
object  a  little  nearer,  in  order  to  see  the 
horizontal  line  distinctly,  than  ia  required 
in  focussing  the  vertical  The  eye  is  there- 
fore comparatively  myopic  for  horizontally, 
and  hypermetropic  for  vertically  placed 
objects, 

Varions  simple  expedients  have  been 
proposed  to  facilitate  subjective  peroep-  ' 
tion  of  astigmatism.  One  such,  represented 
in  Fig.  140,  eonsiate  of  four  cont^ons 
squares,  two  crossed  by  horizontal,  two  by  vertical  black  hues  at 
unilbrm  distances.  When  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  distinct 
vision  of  the  horizontal  lines,  the  vertical  hues  are  less  distinct ; 
when  it  is  accommodated  for  the  vertical  lines,  the  horizontal  are 
blurred.  Another  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  141,  which  consists  of 
equidistant,  concentric  circles.  On  looking  at  these  circles 
attentively  with  one  eye  it  is  impossible  to  see  all  the  lines  in 
the  different  sectors 
yf^^^^^^<        clearly    at    the    same 

("^^^^  int;    this  is  only 

lie  in  two  opposite 
:6,  the  position  of 
1  alters  as  the 
I;  is  brought  near 
ved  away,  or  when 

^,-g^^^^g™         , -agree  of  accommo- 

^*=s;==s=**^  dation  is  altered.  A  fio| 
Fio.  Hi—To  dauuHutnia  uug.  third  Way  of  testisg  dllr^™ 'in'"™!™! 
y£,"«S,r  "•"""  <~^  accommodation  in  one'.  StSSn.t  "" 
own  eyes  is  shown  in 
F^,  142,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  concentric  radii.  If  the 
figure  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  that  only  the  hori- 
zontal line  is  seen  clearly,  then  on  slowly  bringing  it  nearer  the 
oblique  lines  become  plainer  till  finally  the  vertical  line  alone  is 
seen  distinctly,  all  the  rest  being  more  or  less  blurred. 

Physiological  astigmatism  causes  no  appreciable  disturbance 
of  vision  so  long  as  it  is  slight,  but  when  it  exceeds  certain 
limits,  and  becomes  abnormal,  it  alters  the  shape  of  the  retinal 
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imageB.  It  can  be  corrected  by  cylindrical  lenses  of  such  a 
strength  tbat  the  aeymmetry  of  the  corneal  currature  is  com- 
pensated, i.e.  the  refractire  power  of  the  horizontal  meridian,  or 
of  tbat  meridian  in  which  the  refractive  power  is  lowest,  is 
increased.  When  the  correction  is  perfect,  the  degree  of  astig- 
matisui  of  the  cylindrical  correction  •  lens  ia  equal  to  the  degree 
of  astigmatism  in  the  eye. 

(d)  Physiological  astigmatism  depends  not  merely  on  the 
asymmetry  of  the  corneal  curvature,  but  also  on  the  fact  that 
the  optical  axis  does  not  coincide  with  the  visual  axis,  and  that 
the  refractive  surfaces  of  the  diiferent  dioptric  media  are  not 
perfectly  centred.  The  visual  axis  runs  inwards  and  slightly 
upwards,  and  strikes  the  fundus  outside  and  a  little  below  the 
optic  axis.  In  Fig.  128  (p.  288),  of  Helmholtz'  schematic  eye, 
FF'  is  the  optic  axis,  A  V  the  visual  axis.  The  angle  formed  by 
the  two  axes  is  about  4°  to  7°  in  the  horizontal  meridian,  about 
3°-5  in  the  vertical  The  rays  that  reach  the  eye  along  the  visual 
axis  have  therefore  an  obUque  course.  Owing  to  this  fact  a 
cone  of  homocentric  ray^  penetrating  the  eye  in  the  horizontal 
meridian  becomes  slightly  astigmatic,  because  it  is  more  retracted 
than  those  which  enter  by  the  other  meridians.  It  is  therefore 
true  that  the  slight  degree  of  astigmatism  which  thus  arises  is 
over -compensated  by  the  opposite  astigmatism  due  to  the 
asymmetrical  curvature  of  the  cornea. 

Starting  from  the  fact  that  the  angle  between  the  visual  line 
and  the  optic  axis  of  the  eye  is  usually  about'  5°,  Gullstrand 
calculated  the  influence  of  the  oblique  incidence  of  the  rays  in 
the  visual  axis  of  the  schematic  eye,  and  found  that  the  focal 
line  does  not  exceed  003  mm,  and  the  resulting  degree  of 
astigmatism  01  D.  These  low  figures  sufficiently  expliun  why 
the  oblique  incidence  of  the  line  of  vision  causes  no  sensible 
diminution  of  its  acuity. 

The  greater  the  angle  formed  by  the  incident  rays  with  the 
optical  axis,  that  is,  the  more  obUque  their  direction,  so  much  the 
longer  will  be  the  focal  hne,  and  so  much  the  less  clear  the 
corresponding  image  on  the  retina.  The  farther  the  retinal  image 
is  from  the  centre  at  which  the  visual  axis  falls,  and  the  more 
eccentrically  it  lies  on  the  retina,  the  more  blurred  will  it  be. 
We  shall  deal  more  fully  with  these  effects  in  examining  indirect 
vision,  which  depends  on  the  peripheral  region  of  the  retina. 

The  astigmatism  due  to  oblique  incidence  of  the  rays  may 
also  be  due  to  imperfect  centring  of  the  curvature  of  the  different 
refractive  media  of  the  eye,  because  in  this  case  again  the  rays 
which  fall  parallel  to  the  axis  or  perpendicular  to  the  first  surface 
may  fall  obliquely  on  the  other  surfaces.  Observations  can  be 
found  in  ophthalmic  literature  to  show  that  even  in  normal  eyes 
imperfect  centring  of  the  surface,  as  of  the  pupil,  may  be  present. 
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independently  of  the  drop  of  the  lens  during  forced  accommodation. 
But  in  any  case  the  defect  is  very  small  and  produces  no 
perceptihle  visual  disturbance. 

To  demonstiate  the  existence  of  astigmatism  not  due  to 
asymmetrical  curvature  of  the  cornea,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  influence  of  the  latter  by  lookiW  tln-ough  water.  Under 
water  the  human  eye  becomes  extremely  hypermetropic,  because 
no  refiection  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  fishes 
the  hypermetropia  is  compensated  by  the  marked  curvature  of 
the  lens,  which  becomes  spherical.  For  man  to  see  plainly  under 
water  a  biconvex  lens  of  about  28  D.  is  required,  or  (as  Dudgeon 
proposed)  a  concave  lens  of  air,  made  of  a  watch-glass  applied  to 
the  eye  in  a  water-tight  tube.  If  vision  under  water  through  this 
correction -lens  does  not  eliminate  the  astigmatism,  it  probably 
depends  on  defective  centring  or  on  an  obliquity  in  the  lens. 

(e)  Another  common  defect  of  the  dioptric  apparatus  (present, 
according  to  Johannes  Miiller,  in  most  individuals)  is  the  so-called 
monocular  polyopia  (monocular  diplopia  or  triplopia).  This  con- 
sists in  seeing  double  or  even  triple  images  of  an  object  with  one 
eye,  under  certain  conditions. 

Monocular  polyopia  is  independent  of  ametropia  of  the  dioptric 
apparatus,  since  it  can  be  observed  both  in  myopes  and  in  hyper- 
metrspes. 

In  the  author's  own  ease  monocular  diplopia  and  triplopia 
occur  as  follows.  When  looking  with  either  eye  without  corrective 
lenses  for  presbyopia  at  black  lines  arranged  as  a  cross,  or  as  radii 
of  a  circle,  traced  on  a  white  card  (Fig.  142),  double,  treble,  or 
even  quadruple  images  of  each  line  are  seen,  especially  of  those 
in  certain  planes,  according  to  the  degree  of  illumination,  the 
distance  of  the  card,  and  the  rested  or  fatigued  state  of  the  eye. 
The  multiple  images  are  approximately  parallel,  and  vary  con- 
siderably in  distinctness,  one  being  sharper,  the  next  less  distinct, 
and  so  on.  Their  apparent  distances  are  not  equal,  as  the  trans- 
verse or  oblique  lines  seem  more  distant  than  the  vertical.  On 
looking  at  the  figure  with  either  eye  through  a  correction -lens 
and  at  the  proper  distance,  all  the  radii  appear  single,  though 
more  or  lees  sharp  or  blurred  according  to  the  physiological 
astigmatism ;  only  when  the  card  is  brought  nearer,  or  moved 
beyond  the  limits  of  accommodation,  do  the  inures  of  all  the 
lines  appear  doubia  Finally,  on  looking  at  the  figure,  with 
or  without  correction -lenses,  through  a  pin-hole  in  the  card 
(stenopaic  diaphragm)  the  lines  all  appear  single  and  equally 
distinct,  whether  the  figure  is  brought  close  to,  or  moved  away 
from,  the  eye. 

These  observations  prove  that  monocular  polyopia  is  due  to 
diffusion-circles,  since  it  entirely  disappears  when  the  objects  are 
sharply  focussed.     To  account  for  the  phenomenon  it  is  necessary 
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to  understand  how  the  bluned  but  single  image  seen  when  the 
retina  is  stimulated  by  diffusion-circles  may  split  up  into  two, 
tbiee,  or  font  imf^es  of  decreasing  intensity  and  distinctnese. 

Johannes  Miilfer  did  not  attempt  to  give  an  adequate  explana- 
tion of  monocular  polyopia.  "  These  phenomena,"  he  writes,  "  are 
due  to  the  oonstniction  of  the  eye ;  in  all  probability  they  depend 
on  the  different  systems  of  fibres  of  which  each  layer  of  the  lens 
is  composed." 

Briicke  su^eeted  that  the  phenomenon  might  be  due  to 
spherical  aberration  of  the  surfaces  of  the  dioptric  mechanism ;  but 
he  failed  to  demonstrate  this,  or  to  formulate  any  adequate  theory. 

Bull  referred  it  to  the  unequal  refraction  of  the  v&rioua  sectors 
of  the  lens.  But  this  assumption  was  confuted  by  Yerhoff  (1902), 
who  first  offered  a  correct  explanation   of  monocular  diplopia. 
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which  he  found  in  many  cases  of  astigmatism,  by  demonstrating 
that  it  could  be  reproduced  in  a  photc^raphic  camera  with  a 
round  lens,  or  better,  a  positive  spherical  lens  uncorrected  for 
spherical  aberration,  arranged  with  a  steaopaic  slit.  Under 
conditions  of  hypermetropic  refraction  a  double  image  of  the 
luminous  point  is  formed  on  the  screen.  He  accordingly  ascribed 
the  phenomenon  to  astigmatism,  associated  with  ordinary  spherical 
aberration  of  the  human  lens.  Inspection  of  Fig.  143  will  explain 
this.  Here  the  cone  of  parallel  rays  coming  from  a  luminous 
point  at  infinite  distance  is  refracted  on  passing  through  a  denser 
medium  limited  by  a  spherical  surface.  The  normal  ray,  i.«.  that 
which  cuts  the  prinoipal  axis  of  the  lens,  is  not  deflected ;  but  all 
the  other  rays  are  more  refracted  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther 
from  the  centre  and  nearer  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  i.e.  as  the 
angle  of  incidence  at  which  they  penetrate  the  spherical  surface  of 
the  lens  is  greater. 
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When  the  screea  ia  at  B,  at  the  focal  point  of  the  leQB,  almost 
all  the  raja  fall  on  it  cloee  to  the  principal  axis,  at  0.  But  if  the 
Bcreen  is  brought  in  front  of  the  focus,  at  J^,  the  refracted  rays 
form  a  diEFusion- circle  represented  by  AB.  A  glance  at  the 
figure,  however,  shows  that  they  cannot  in  this  case  be  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  diffusion-circle ;  many  of 
the  raya  fall  on  the  periphery  of  the  circle  (at  A  and  B),  while 
very  few  cut  the  centre  of  it.  The  difTusion-circle  is  therefore 
seen  as  a  ring  that  is  brighter  at  the  periphery  than  in  the 
centre. 

If  the  cone  of  light  is  now  replaced  by  a  line  of  light 
(by  means  of  a  stenupaic  slit),  the  im^e  thrown  on  the  screen 
appears  as  a  Hne  with  luminous  points  at  the  two  extremities 
(^A  and  B)  and  is  not  doubled. 

M.  Beeso  (1912),  on  throwing  the  im^e  of  a  bright  line  on  a 
acreen  with  a  lens  of  10-12  D.,  and  then  bringing  the  screen  in 
front  of  the  focal  point  of  the  lens,  saw  the  image  of  the  line 
become  simple.  The  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  super- 
position of  the  more  luminous  parts  of  the  diffusion-circles  that 
form  the  image  of  the  line. 

Spherical  aberration  in  the  dioptric  system  of  the  Imman  eye 
is  always  associated,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
ast^matism  and  imperfect  centring  of  the  dioptric  media ;  the 
course  of  the  refractive  rays  is  consequently  less  simple,  and  the 
diflVision -circles  are  more  complicated,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  rays.  This  explains  why  the  phenomena  of  monocular  poly- 
opia present  individual  differences,  and  why  some  people  see  the 
line  double,  others  triple,  etc.,  under  the  above  conditions.  But 
the  determining  cause  is  stimulation  of  the  retina  by  difF^ision- 
circles. 

(/J  Owing  to  the  (act  that  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye 
consist  partidly  of  tissues  formed  of  cells,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  they  are  not  perfectly  homogeneous  and  transparent.  The 
rays  of  light  that  pass  through  them  must  undergo  a  certain 
amount  of  dispersion,  but  under  physiological  conditions  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  blur  the  outlines  of  the  retinal  images. 

There  may  also  be  more  or  less  circumscribed  and  diffuse 
opacities  in  the  difTerent  media,  but  these  do  not  interfere  with 
the  function  of  the  eye  so  long  as  it  is  accommodated  to  d^tant 
vision.  They  throw  no  shadow  on  the  retina,  but  make  the  image 
less  luminous.  They  can  be  entoptically  perceived  as  dark  spots 
when  a  card  with  a  small  central  aperture,  through  which  the 
light  of  a  candle  penetrates,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  at  the 
anterior  focal  point  (about  13  mm.  from  the  cornea).  The  rays  of 
the  pencil  of  light  that  reaches  the  eye  from  the  illuminated 
aperture  arrive  at  the  retina  in  a  parallel  direction  after  refraction. 
Under  these  conditions  the  shadows  of  the  opacities  are  projected 
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on  tlie  retiua  and  are  perceived  as  dark  spots  in  the  field  of  vision. 
If  the  light  is  moved  in  different  directions  in  the  same  plane,  the 
dark  spots  in  the  visiial  field  also  move,  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  retina. 

The  larger  opacities,  which  are  never  ahsent  under  physio- 
Ic^icol  conditions,  are  cast  by  the  rich  vascular  network  formed 
in  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina  by  the  central  vein  and  artery. 
As  this  vascular  network  lies  in  front  of  the  external  sensitive 
layer  of  the  retina,  it  would  seem  natural  that  we  should  normally 
be  aware  of  the  shadow  projected  by  it.  But  under  ordinary 
conditions  this  is  not  so.  Helmholtz  explains  this  fact  by  assum- 
ing that  in  the  parts  of  the  retina  that  are  shadowed  by  vessels 
retinal  sensibility  is  greater  and  its  ezcitability  less  exhausted  in 
comparison  with  the  other  parts  that  are  not  shaded  and  are  there- 
fore more  influenced  by  hght. 

But  when  the  eye  is  illuminated  so  that  the  shadows  of  the 
veasels  are  displaced  and  projected  obliquely  on  to  spots  that  are 
not  shaded  in  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  light-rays,  the  vascular 
shadows  are  at  once  recognised,  as  Purkinje  (1819)  first  observed. 
The  simplest  method  of  producing  this  effect  is  to  illuminate 
one  of  the  eyeballs,  which  is  directed  on  a  wall  of  the  darkened 
room,  and  accommodated  for  distant  vision,  obliquely  by  a  candle 
held  near  the  temple,  so  that  the  light  enters  the  eye  through  the 
sclerotic.  After  moving  the  flame  up  and  down  a  few  times,  the 
inverted  image  of  the  whole  vascular  network  of  the  retina  is  pro- 
jected, highly  magnified,  npon  the  walL 

Under  special  conditions  it  is  also  possible  to  see  the  movemeQt 
of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  capillaries  of  the  retina  (Boissier) — 
as  on  looking  through  a  blue  glass  at  the  sun,  with  accommoda- 
tion relaxed.  Shining  dots,  like  sparks,  are  seen  to  move  in  figures 
up  and  down  certain  set  paths.  According  to  His  this  phenomenou 
depends  on  the  concentrated  light  projected  upon  the  outer  layer 
of  the  retiua  by  the  erythrocytes  cuxsulating  in  the  capillaries  of 
its  middle  layer.  If  a  red  glass  is  substituted  for  the  blue,  the 
effect  disappears  owing  to  the  less  absorption  of  this  hght  by 
haemoglobin  ( Abelsdortf  and  Nagel). 

YIII.  We  have  seen  that  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  of 
the  iris  is  associated  with  that  of  the  ciliary  muscle  in  accommoda- 
tion. The  pupil,  hke  the  diaphragm  of  a  photographic  camera  or 
a  telescope,  intercepts  the  homocentric  peripheral  rays  of  a  cone 
of  light  from  the  fixed  point,  and  thus  reduces  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberration :  it  constricts  the  visual  zone  of  the  cornea 
and  diminishes  the  astigmatic  effects  of  its  asymmetrical  curvature. 
But  the  main  function  of  the  uris  is  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light 
that  enters  the  eye  and  obviate  a  glare,  and  thus  enable  the  eye  to 
function  as  a  perfect  camera  obscura.  As  the  term  refractive 
accommodation  is  appKed  to  the  gradual  change  in  the  refractive 
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power  of  the  eye  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  the  inuacleB  of 
the  cili&ry  body,  the  term  moderative  accommodation  may  be 
applied  to  the  changes  of  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  conBequent  on 
the  alterations  of  tone  of  the  iridio  musclee. 

The  movements  of  the  pupil  are  involuntary  and  anconscious 
reflex  acts.  Under  normal  conditions  the  pupils  are  of  equal  size, 
and  react  reflexly  to  different  stimuli  syncluvnously  and  identi- 
cally. 

The  width  of  the  pupil  when  the  d^ee  of  illumination  is 
moderate  differs  greatly  in  different  people,  particularly  in  relation 
to  age.  It  is  very  narrow  in  the  new-born ;  increases  up  to  6 
years  of  age ;  ac  20  attains  a  diameter  of  about  4  mm. ;  then 
grows  increasingly  less  with  age  up  to  about  50,  when  it  is  usually 
3  nun. ;  and  in  old  age  is  ooce  more  of  minimal  diameter  (Silber- 
kuhl  and  Ffister).  The  pupil  is  a  little  larger  in  women  than 
in  men ;  in  hypermetropic  persons  it  is  smaller,  in  myopes  larger, 
up  to  the  twentieth  year  than  in  emmetropes.  These  differences 
are  independent  of  the  colour  of  the  pigment  of  the  iris  (Tange, 
1902). 

Befiez  contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place — 

(a)  When  the  retina  is  excited  by  the  incidence  of  light.  It 
contracts  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  extent 
of  retinal  surface  illuminated.  This  reflex  action  of  light  is,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  independent  of  the  activity  of  the  apparatus  for 
accommodation.  Even  when  distant  objects  are  fooussed,  the 
pupils  may  be  contracted  (myom)  with  the  lids  half-closed  when 
the  light  is  too  intense.  In  the  same  way  they  may  be  dilated 
(mydnasis)  even  in  focussing  near  objects,  if  the  light  is  weak. 

Contraction  does  not  occur  instantaneously  but  begins,  accord- 
ing to  Listing,  0*4-0-5  sec.  after  the  incidence  of  hght,  and  reaches 
its  maximum  about  01  sec.  later.  The  flash-light  phott^raphs 
by  Claude  du  Bois-Reymond  (1888)  showed  that  the  pupil  is 
enormoosly  dilated  in  total  darkness.  It  is  therefore  owing  to 
the  action  of  light  that  it  is  considerably  contracted  under  ordinary 
conditiona 

The  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  in  direct  ratio  with  the 
intensity  of  the  source  of  light.  According  to  a  law  formulated 
by  Vervoot  (1900)  an  object  =  1,  illuminated  with  an  intensity 
=  4,  produces  the  same  degree  of  reaction  in  the  pupil  as  would 
be  produced  by  an  object  four  times  greater,  but  four  times  more 
weakly  illuminated.  The  reflex  must  therefore  depend  on  the 
amount  of  light  and  not  on  the  extent  of  retinal  surface 
iUominated. 

According  to  Ovio  (1905)  the  size  of  the  pupil  varies  inversely 
with  the  square  root  of  the  intensity  of  the  light.  It  has  been 
disputed  by  different  authors  whether  on  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  intensi^  of  light  the  alterations  in  the  width  of  the  pupil 
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occuT  with  lees  or  greater  rapidity.  To  clear  up  the  question 
Orio  adopted  a  coefficient  of  pupillary  dilatation,  and  found  this 
coefficieut  to  be  iurerBely  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  light 

(6)  The  pupil,  aa  we  have  seen,  contracts  reflexly  when  Uie  eye 
is  accommodated  to  vision  of  near  objeote,  and  when  the  eyes 
converge.  Id  such  cases  accommodation  (contraction  of  ciliary 
muscle)  and  coBvergence  (contraction  of  recti  interni)  take  pUce 
more  rapidly  than  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris. 
The  association  of  these  three  movements  is  not  constant. 
According  to  Ovio  the  pupil  may  react  to  accommodation  alone, 
that  is,  apart  from  convergence  of  the  visual  axes,  or  on  con- 
vergence alone.  The  reaction  of  the  pupil  in  consequence  of  con- 
vergence of  the  axes  seems,  however,  greater  than  that  which 
occurs  on  accommodation. 

(e)  The  pupil  is  contracted  during  deep  sleep,  in  the  early 
morning,  in  epileptic  attacks,  and  in  ouier  nervous  dieeaaes. 

((f)  Myosis  further  occurs  in  the  early  stt^s  of  chloroform 
narcosis,  and  at  almost  every  stage  of  poisoning  with  physostigmine, 
muscarine,  morphine,  and  other  drugs  known  ae  myotics.  It  is 
difBcult  to  be  certain  of  the  exact  cause  of  the  myosis  in  all 
cases.  Hyperaemia  or  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  vessels  of 
the  iris  may  induce  it ;  in  fact,  if  the  aqueous  humour  is  drawn  off 
by  paracenthesis  of  the  cornea,  myosis  results  (Hensen  and 
Volckers). 

Reflex  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  produced  by — 

(a)  Passage  from  light  to  darkness,  or  diminution  of  the 
intensity  of  light 

(fi)  Adaptetion  of  the  eye  to  distant  vision,  which  depresses 
the  tone  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  makes  the  two  visual  axes 
parallel 

(y)  Excitation  of  the  nerves  by  any  kind  of  stimulus  that 
produces  pain  (CI.  Bernard,  Westphal).  According  to  SchifT 
and  P.  Fo&,  sudden,  gentle,  tactile  impacts  produce  a  transient 
mydriasis.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  that  accompanies  dyspnoea 
and  great  muscular  exertion  is  prolmbly  due  to  the  rhythmic  and 
continuous  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves.  Even  under  normal 
conditions  inspiration  coincides  with  a  slight  pupillary  dilatation, 
and  expiration  with  a  slight  contraction  (Vigoureux).  According 
to  certain  observers  (Hensen)  minute  oscillations  in  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil  are  visible  at  each  arterial  pulse.  But  these  effects 
are  in  obvious  relation  with  the  respiratory  and  arterial  variations 
in  the  blood-pressure  and  the  rate  of  blood-flow  in  the  vessels  of 
the  iris,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pupil  reflexes. 

(S)  Psychical  emotions,  such  as  fear,  surprise,  and  the  like,  are 
also  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil 

(c)  Lastly,  mydriasis  occurs  in  advanced  stages  of  chloroform 
narcosis  and  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  as  the  effect  of  a  number 
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of  poisons,  either  introduced  into  the  blood  or  injected  into  the 
conjunctival  sac,  including  atropine,  dnboisine,  daturine,  etc. 
Wlule  the  myotic  poisons  induce  persistent  accommodation  of  the 
eye  to  near  visioD,  the  mydriatic  poisons  accommodate  for  distance ; 
in  other  words,  the  former  produce  a  spasm,  the  latter  a  relaxa- 
tion of  accoDunodatioD  and  of  the  papillary  movemeuts.  Cocaine 
in  small  dosee  is  a  mydriatic,  in  lai^  doses  a  myotic. 

To  sum  np,  it  may  be  said  that  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  both 
under  normal  and  under  abnormal  conditions  varies  constantly, 
owing  either  to  oscillations  in  the  tone  of  its  masclee  or  to  oscilla- 
tions of  the  blood  contained  in  its  vessels.  Sometimes  this 
normal  dynamic  state  is  so  exaggeisted  that  there  is  intermittent 
contraction  of  the  papil,  known  to  ophthalmologists  as  hippos, 
which  may  be  associated  with  an  analogous  state  of  the  external 
muscles  of  the  eyeball,  known  as  ny»tagm.us. 

IX.  The  movements  of  the  iris  depend  essentially  on  the 
activity  of  its  muscles.  The  sphincter  of  the  pupil  forms  a  ring 
round  the  inner  border  of  the  iris  which  may  vary  in  diameter, 
according  to  the  state  of  its  contraction,  between  0'6  and  1'2  mm. 
The  existence  of  the  musculus  dilatator  pupillae  was  cleariy 
established  by  the  anatomical  researches  of  Grunert  (1898)  and 
others,  but  it  had  previously  been  known  from  the  phyaiol(^cal 
experiments  of  Langley  and  Anderson  (1892)  on  mammals.  They 
applied  electrical  excitation  to  a  group  of  ciliary  nerves,  after 
exposing  a  small  portion  of  the  sclera  near  the  corneal  edge,  and 
observed  a  local  traction  of  the  pupil  outwards,  due  to  the 
simultaneous  radial  contraction  of  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  iris  and  sphincter.  They  also  found  that  a  bit  of  iris  separated 
from  the  rest  by  two  radial  incisions  contracted  on  exciting  the 
corresponding  nerves.  In  these  experiments  they  ascertained  by 
'  means  of  the  microscope  that  the  pupillary  dilatation  was  wholly 
independent  of  the  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris. 

There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  there  are  two  muscles  of  antagon- 
istic action  in  the  iris.  According  as  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 
dominatee,  there  is  myosls  or  mydriasis.  When  both  muscles 
contract,  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  predominates. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Laqueur  (1898)  the  sphincter 
of  the  pupil  is  capable  of  very  large  excursions.  The  muscle  fibre- 
cells  of  which  it  is  composed  may  shrink  to  Jth  their  length 
during  contraction.  These  observations  recall  the  experiments 
made  by  Griinhagen  (1874)  on  the  isolated  sphincter  of  the  iris  of 
the  rabbit  and  the  cat,  when  a  strip  of  the  muscle  was  connected 
to  a  lever  writing  on  a  smoked  drum.  The  experiment  seems 
important,  and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  controverted 
by  other  workers.    The  results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

The  sphincters  both  in  rabbits  and  in  cats  react  in  the  same  way 
to  the  influence  of  the  external  temperature.     They  shorten  when 
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the  temperature  exceeds  certain  limitn,  and  lengthen  when  it 
drops.  But  if  these  muscles  are  electrically  atimulated  when  they 
have  almost  or  quite  reached  the  maximal  thermal  contraction, 
their  reaction  is  difTerent. 

The  sphincter  of  the  rabbit  (whether  atropinised  or  not) 
responds  to  each  stimulation  by  a  marked  controctioa,  followed 
by  a  still  more  marked  relaxation,  which  takes  the  writing-point 
below  the  original  zero  line.  Not  infrequently,  on  stimulating 
with  strong  mduced  currenta,  the  muscle  lengthens  directly 
without  any  preyious  contraction.  This  is  constantly  the  case  on 
stimulating  with  strong  galvanic  currenta 

The  sphincter  of  the  cat's  pupil  behaves  somewhat  differently. 
It  is  very  difficult  with  galvanic  excitation  to  obtain  any  contrac- 
tion of  it ;  generally  it  lengthens  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
the  stimulus.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  elongation  preceded  by  a 
small  and  transient  contraction. 

Grtinhagen  recognised  that  the  lengthening  of  the  sphincter 
muscle  is  not  a  fatigue-effect,  and  gave  the  name  of  elongation  to 
this  active  relaxation — in  agreement  with  the  theory  we  have 
brought  forward  elsewhere  (Vol.  HI-JP-  30)  to  the  effect  that  both 
contraction  and  expansion  are  the  effects  of  two  opposite  physio- 
logical processes. 

The  fact  observed  by  Steinach  (1882)  and  fuUy  confirmed  later 
on  by  Guth  (1901),  that  the  sphincter  muscle  of  certain  animals 
reacts  directly  to  light  by  contracting,  is  of  physiological  interest. 
Consequently  it  seems  in  every  respect  to  be  a  muscle  endowed 
with  peculiar  physiological  properties  and  specific  excitability. 

The  dilatator  is  quite  (Satinet  in  its  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical characters  from  the  sphincter.  According  to  Grynfeld 
(1899)  it  is  a  continuous  layer  of  fibrils  radially  disposed  in  front 
of  the  pigment  cells  of  retinal  origin  which  cover  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris.  It  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  contractile  tissue, 
similar  to  smooth  muscle  tissue,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
by  the  fusion  of  its  contractile  substance  into  a  continuous  layer. 
Its  physiological  value  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
sphincter,  as  is  admitted  by  all  ophthalmologists. 

The  motor  fibres  that  innervate  the  muscles  of  the  iris  are 
carried  by  the  cerebral  and  the  sympathetic  nerves  (Vol.  III. 
p.  363). 

The  constrictor  fibres  of  the  iris  run  with  the  oculo-motor 
nerve.  They  pass  thence  to  the  ciUary  ganglion,' enter  into  con- 
nection with  its  cells,  and  run  on  in  the  short  ciliary  nerves  to 
the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  The  relation  of  the  motor  paths  of 
the  sphincter  and  of  the  ciliary  muscle  to  the  cells  of  the  ciliary 
gaagUon  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  Langley  and  Anderson 
(1894).  Yet  the  ciliary  ganglion  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way 
a  peripheral  centre  for  its  afferent  and  efferent  nerves. 
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The  dilatator  fibres  to  the  iris  start  from  the  ventral  roots  of 
the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves ;  they  mn  by  the  rami 
conununicantea  to  the  superior  thoracic  ganglion,  thence  to  the 
inferior  and  superior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  enter  into 
relation  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  latter.  The  fibres  that  take 
origin  from  these,  according  to  Langendorff,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  peripheral  dilatator  fibres  of  the  pupil ;  they  run  to  the  eye 
from  the  plexus  cavernosus  as  the  long  ciliary  nerves.  From  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  other  dilatator  fibres  ascend  to  the 
Gaaaerian  ganglion,  unite  with  the  ramus  ophthalmicus  of  the  tri- 
geminus, and  also  penetrate  the  eye  as  long  ciliary  nerves,  without 
coming  into  relation  with  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

The  resultB  of  experiments  bear  out  this  course  of  the  motw 
paths  to  the  iris  muscles.  Pourfour  du  Petit  (1727)  was  the  first 
who  obeerred  that  section  of  the  sympathetic  caused  contraction 
of  the  pupil  as  well  as  conjunctival  hyperaemia.  Biffi  (1846) 
completed  the  experiment  by  demonstrating  that  excitation  of 
the  sympathetic  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Budge  (1851-66) 
discovered  the  spinal  origin  of  the  dilatator  fibres  of  the  pupil 
{VoL  III.  p.  352).  Claude  Bernard  (1858)  found  that  the  cervical 
sympathetic  contains  vaso-constrictor  fibres  to  the  iris  as  well  as 
vascHlilator  fibres ;  that  the  vasu-constrictor  fibres  separate  from 
the  irido-dilatators  above  the  superior  cervical  ^nglion,  the  first 
following  the  course  of  the  carotid,  the  second  uniting  into  a 
branch  that  joins  the  Gasserian  gangUon.  On  exciting  these 
nerves  alternately,  Framjois-Franck  (1884)  obtained  vaao-constric- 
tion  and  vaso-dilatation  in  the  iris,  and  found  that  mydriasis 
precedes  vaso-constriction.  Other  observations  show  that  the 
dilatator  fibres  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  unite  with  the  ramus 
ophthalmicus,  and  aft«r  section  of  the  latter  stimulation  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  no  longer  produces  mydriasis  (Budge,  Waller, 
Bolay,  Frantjois-Franck,  and  others).  Lastly,  Braunstein's  experi- 
ments (1894)  showed  that  after  extirpating  the  ciliary  ganglion 
mydriasis  could  be  provoked,  either  by  exciting  the  cervical 
sympathetic  or  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  long  ciliary  nerves. 

The  irido-coDStriotor  action  of  the  oculo-motor  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Herbert  Mayo  (1823);  but  it  was  reserved  for  Claude 
Bernard  (1858-62)  to  demonstrate  that  "  the  fibres  of  the  third 
pair  of  nerves  become  active  after  passing  through  the  ciliary 
ganglion,"  and  that  stimulation  of  the  intracranial  branch  of  the 
oculo-motor  has  no  effect  on  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil,  while 
stimulation  of  the  short  ciliary  nerves  causes  pronounced  myosis. 
KoUiker  and  Michel  (1894^96)  found  an  anatomical  connection 
between  the  fibres  of  the  oculo-motor  and  the  cells  of  the  ciliary 
ganglion,  from  which  the  constrictor  fibres  for  both  the  sphincter 
of  the  pupil  and  the  ciliary  muscle  are  derived.  Apolant  (1896) 
confirmed  this,  and  observed  that  after  section  of  the  third  nerves 
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in  the  cat,  which  has  a  lai^  ciliary  ganglion,  Maichi's  method 
BhowB  no  degeneration  of  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  nerve. 

The  immediate  centre  for  the  constriotor  fibres  of  the  pupil  is 
the  nucleus  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  By  eiciting  this  in  d<^, 
Henseo  and  Volckers  (1878)  found  that  it  lay  behmd  the  cen&e 
for  the  ciliary  muscle,  which  contracts  on  accommodation. 

The  centre  for  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  lies  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cervical  cord  (Steil,  1894). 

Both  centres  are  normally  in  tonic  excitation,  so  that  after 
section  of  the  oculo-motor  the  pupil  dilates,  after  section  of  the 
sympathetic  it  contracta  The  tone  of  the  constrictor  fibres  is 
mainly  reflex,  as  it  ceases  after  division  of  the  optic  nerve  (Knoll) ; 
yet  the  pupillary  myoeis  of  sleep  demonstrates  the  existence  of 
an  automatic  tone  as  well  The  tone  of  the  dilatator  fibres  is 
predominantly  automatic. 

The  tonic  action  of  these  centres  ia  normaUy  equally  active  on 
both  sides.  The  refiexee  aroused  by  light  or  darkness  also  take 
place  sLtnultaneously  and  equally  in  both  eyes,  oven  when  the 
positive  or  negative  stimulus  affects  one  eye  only.  In  this  case 
the  refiex  that  occurs  in  the  non-stimulated  eye  is  called  indirect 
or  conseTiaual. 

Garten  (1897),  in  order  to  study  the  course  of  its  reflex, 
photographed  the  pupil  on  sensitised  moving  paper,  and  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  as  the  effect  of  darkness  it  dilated  rapidly 
in  the  first  5  sees.,  then  more  slowly,  and  finally  reached  ite 
maximal  dilatation,  at  which  it  remained  for  several  hours. 

If,  after  being  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  minute,  the  eye  is 
suddenly  illuminated  by  a  magnesium  flame,  the  pupil  contracts 
after  a  latent  period  of  about  0'5  sees.,  reaches  the  maximum  of 
contraction  in  about  4  sees.,  remains  stationary  for  6  sees.,  and 
finally  relaxes — at  first  rapidly  and  then  more  slowly.  The  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  is  greater  and  more  prolonged  in  proportion 
with  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  darkness,  i.e.  with  its  sensibility 
to  light. 

Scbirmer  noted  that  in  passing  from  darkness  into  an  illumin- 
ated room  the  pupil  at  first  contracts  rapidly,  then  dilates  slowly, 
and  only  resumes  ite  normal  size  after  two  to  four  minutes.  Garten 
further  saw  that  a  slow  increase  of  luminous  intensity,  within 
certain  limite,  produces  no  change  in  the  pupil,  while  a  rapid 
increase  of  Hght  to  the  same  intensity  causes  marked  pupillary 
constriction. 

Bellarmittoff,  by  the  same  photographic  method  as  Garten, 
studied  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  that  ensues  in  animala  on  stimu- 
lating the  sympathetic  after  dividing  it  {direst  dilatation),  and 
that  coi^equent  on  stimulation  of  the  central  trunk  of  the  sciatic 
or  other  sensory  nerve  (rejlex  dilatation).  The  two  reactions  are 
different  in  type,  as  appears  from  Figs.  144,  145.     In  the  first 
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type  the  latent  period  ia  rather  shorter,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
more  rapid,  and  the  return  to  its  initial  size  is  rapid  at  first,  and 
then  very  slow  and  gradual.  In  the  second  type  the  latent  period 
is  longer;  the  initial  dilatation  is  followed  by  sudden  constriction 
at  the  close  of  the  stimulation ;  then  follows  a  secondary  dilatation, 
which  is  more  ample  and  prolonged  ;  finally  there  is  a  slow  and 
gradual  constriction  until  the  normal  diameter  is  regained.     This 
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varying  course  of  the  pupil  reaction  is  the  external  expression  of 
the  active  intervention  of  the  reflex  centres. 

How  does  the  oculo-motor  nerve  produce  myosis,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic mydriasis  ?  A  definite  answer  to  this  question  is  not  easy. 
If  we  consider  the  sphincter  alone  as  the  prevailing  muscle  of  the 
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iris  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  oculo-motor — hy  means  of  the 
cells  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  the  short  ciliary  nerves — causes 
the  sphincter  to  contract,  while  the  sympathetic — hy  means  of  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  and  the  long  ciliary  nerves — inhibita  its 
tone,  or  causes  active  expansion.  But  in  view  of  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  .evidence  that  the  iris  is  also  provided  with  a 
dilatator  muscle,  the  action  of  which  is  antagonistic  to  that  of  the 
sphincter,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  oculo-motor  and  the 
sympathetic  fibres  have  an  opposite  action  upon  the  two  muscles 
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— that  the  fotmer  contracts  the  ephincter  and  reUses  the  dilatator, 
while  the  latter  contracts  the  dilatator  and  relaxes  the  sphincter. 

In  explaining  myosis  and  mydriasis  some  authors — particularly 
GrUnbagen — have  ascribed  great  importance  to  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  to  the  iris  that  accompany  the  ciliary  nerves.  They  bold 
that  independently  of  the  variations  in  the  tone  of  the  muscles  of 
the  iris,  vascular  constriction  and  anaemia  are  capable  of  producing 
mydriasis,  while  vascular  dilatation  and  hyperaemia  may  produce 
myoeis.  But  this  theory  is  contrary  to  certain  definite  experi- 
mental facts :  (a)  mydriasis  may  be  produced  by  excitation  of  the 
sympathetic  even  when  the  vessels  have  been  emptied  by  profuse 
bleeding,  or  the  arteries  of  the  neck  tied  ;  (&)  the  constriction  of 
the  iridic  vessels  obtained  by  excitation  of  the  carotid  fibres  of 
the  sympathetic  above  the  upper  cervical  ganglion  does  not  alter 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil  (Fran9ois-Franck) ;  (c)  the  mydriasis 
consequent  on  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  is  not  synchronous 
with,  but  precedes,  the  constriotiou  of  the  vessels  of  the  iris  (Arlt 
and  others) ;  (d)  stimulation  of  the  carotid  fibres  of  the  rabbit's 
sympathetic,  which  produces  an  obvious  ischaemia  of  the  iridic 
vessels,  not  merely  fails  to  produce  mydriasis,  but  even  causes  a 
slight  degree  of  myosis  (Angelucci). 

The  determination  of  the  centripetal  paths  and  centres  for  the 
constrictor  and  dilatator  reflexes  of  the  pupil  is  based  particularly 
on  clinical  observations  associated  with  anatomo  -  pathological 


The  centripetal  paths  for  the  pupil  reflexes  that  occur  on 
stimulating  with  light  are  represented  by  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  undergo  partial  decussation  in  the  chiasma(VoL  III. 
p.  492).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  even  when  the  chiasma  has 
been  djvided  in  the  median  line  in  mouke}^,  not  only  the  direct 
but  also  the  consensual  pupil  refiexes  are  preserved  (Bemheimer, 
1898> 

Clinical  observations  on  disease  of  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  tend  to  show  that  the  pupil  reflex  is 
served  by  optic  fibres  other  than  those  which  subserve  vision. 

In  the  mesencephalon,  and  particularly  in  the  anterior  corpora 
quadrigemina,  the  centripetal  paths  of  the  pupil  reflex  come  into 
relation  with  the  cells  of  the  oculo-motor  centre,  and  from  there 
the  centrifugal  paths  proceed  to  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  and 
ciliary  musde.  According  to  Bemheimer,  on  the  contrary,  the 
optic  flbres  concerned  in  this  reflex  are  directly  connected  with 
the  oculo-motor  nucleus,  but  the  anatomical  observations  on 
which  he  bases  hie  theory  have  not  been  confirmed  by  other 
authors.  On  the  other  band.  Bach  and  Majano,  on  the  strength 
of  other  anatomical  observations,  hold  that  the  optic  fibres 
terminate  in  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  bodies,  and  from  these 
fibres  pass  directly  into  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  unconnected  with 
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the  cells  of  its  nucleus.  But  in  order  to  explain  the  normal 
association  of  pupillary  contraction  with  accommodation  due  to 
contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  convergence  of  the  visual 
axes  produced  by  contraction  of  the  recti  interni,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  centres  of  these  reflexes  lie  close  tc^ether  and 
are  probably  all  contained  within  the  nucleus  of  the  ooulo-motor 
nerves. 

To  account  for  the  co-ordination  that  exists  between  myosis 
and  mydriasiB  (pupillary  constriction  and  dilatation)  it  must  be 
assumed  that  from  these  reflex  centres,  whether  they  be  in  the 
corpora  quadrlgemina  or  in  the  nucleus  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves, 
paths  run  into  the  cervical  cord,  and  come  into  connection  there 
with  the  ciho-spinal  centre,  and  that  on  their  activity  depends  the 
contraction  of  the  dilatator  muscle  and  the  active  relaxation  of 
the  sphincter  of  the  pupiL  Anatomical  research  has  not,  however, 
discovered  the  course  of  these  internuclear  paths. 

Besides  the  peripheral  centres,  and  those  lying  in  the  cord, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  mid-brain,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the 
existence  of  cortical  centres,  both  for  myosia  and  for  mydriasis. 

The  cortical  centres  for  contraction  of  the  pupil  lie  in  the 
occipital  lobe,  in  the  second  external  convolution  in  rabbits  and 
dogs.  On  gently  stimulating  this  area  with  the  faradic  current, 
transitory  contraction  of  the  pupil  results  (Bechterew,  Plitz, 
Angelucci).  The  cortical  centres  for  dilatation  of  the  pupil  lie 
in  the  sensory  motor  area.  Ferrier,  Xatschanowski,  Hensen,  and 
Volckers  hold  that  this  cortical  centre,  which  when  stimulated 
produces  mydriasis,  is  the  point  erf  origin  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic.  GrUnh^en,  Bochefontaine,  and  Braunstein,  how- 
ever, found  that  mydriasis  may  occur  even  when  the  cervical 
sympathetic  baa  been  divided.  Angelucci  confirmed  this,  but 
noted  that  the  reflex  is  abolished  immediately  after  section  of  the 
sympathetic  owing  to  the  inhibition  produced  by  traumatism. 

X.  To  avoid  blurring  of  the  outUnes  of  images  projected  on  the 
sensitive  plate  of  a  photographic  apparatus  by  the  diffuse  light 
reflected  &om  the  walls  of  the  camem,  the  latter  is  usually  painted 
black.  In  the  eye  sharpness  of  the  retinal  images  is  obtained  by 
the  layer  of  black  pigment  that  clothes  the  outer  surface  of  the 
retina  and  extends  from  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  to  the  iris,  and 
by  the  pigment  of  the  uvea.  Albinoes,  who  have  no  retinal  and 
uveal  [dgmeut,  are  dazzled  even  by  moderate  light,  and  are 
consequently  forced,  in  focussing  illuminated  objects,  to  close  the 
eyelids  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  slit  between. 

The  pupil  of  an  albino  looks  red,  though  the  normal  pupil 
appears  black.  From  this  it  seems  logical  to  conclude  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  pigment  of  the  retina  and  uvea  absorbs  all 
the  light  that  enters  through  the  pupil,  and  that  it  is  only  when 
there  is  no  pigment  that  it  is  possible  to  look  into  the  fundus  of 
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the  eye.  This  was  iu  fact  the  theory  put  forward  by  Boerhaave 
and  supported  by  Haller.  But  it  is  based  upon  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  the  fJEicts.  The  fundus  of  the  albino  eye  looks  red, 
not  owing  to  absence  of  pigment,  but  because  the  light  penetrates 
not  only  through  the  pupil,  but  also  through  the  sclerotic  and 
uvea,  which  are  aemi-transparent.  Donders  found,  on  placing  an 
opaque  diaphragm  with  an  aperture  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
pupil  in  its  centre  in  front  of  an  albino  eye,  that  the  pupil 
appeared  black,  as  in  normal  pigmented  eyes.  The  fundus  of  the 
pigmented  eye  accordingly  looks  black  because  it  is  not  sufficiently 
illaminated,  as  Ught  can  only  enter  by  the  pupil,  and  the  light 
that  enters  and  is  not  completely  absorbed  by  the  pigment  leaves 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  by  which  it  entered,  and  may 
consequently  be  intercepted  by  the  head  of  the  obaerver. 

Another  argument  against  Boerhaave's  theory  is  that  the  eyes 
of  many  camivora  and  nocturnal  animals  glitter  in  the  dark.  To 
explain  this  it  was  assumed  that  the  fundus  of  the  eye  in  these 
animals  was  phosphorescent  like  the  photogenic  organs  of  certain 
insects,  and  served  as  a  lantern  to  detect  their  prey.  It  was  also 
stated  that  this  photogenic  activity  of  the  retina  increased  if  the 
animals  were  irritated. 

Provost  of  Greneva  (1816)  first  discovered  the  true  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon.  He  proved  that  the  scintillation 
in  the  eye  of  the  dog,  cat,  etc.,  is  due  to  the  light  reflected  from 
the  tapetum  cdlulosum  with  which  the  fundus  of  the  eye  in  these 
animals  is  provided,  and  which  acts  as  a  mirror.  The  shimmer  is 
never  seen  in  total  darkness,  but  only  in  twilight,  and  it  cannot  be 
provoked  by  the  will  nor  by  external  stimuU. 

Gruithuisen  confirmed  the  observations  of  Provost,  and  added 
the  fact  that  the  shining  of  the  pupil  may  persist  in  dead  animals. 
The  retina,  therefore,  has  no  photogenic  power,  and  the  phenomenon 
depends  on  the  light  from  without,  which  penetrates  the  eye  and 
is  reflected  from  the  fundus. 

As  early  as  1704,  Mery  observed  that  it  was  possible  under 
certain  special  conditions,  as  on  examining  an  eye  after  placing 
the  head  under  water,  to  distinguish  the  vessels  of  the  cat's  retina 
in  full  light  through  the  pupU.  In  1709  the  celebrated  geometer 
and  astronomer  de  la  Hire,  commenting  on  Mery's  observation, 
demonstrated  that  immersion  in  water  aboUsbes  corneal  refraction 
and  apparently  brings  the  fundus  of  the  cat's  eye  nearer  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  The  view  of  the  retinal  vessels  is  facili- 
tated, as  the  pupils  dOate  in  consequence  of  immersion  and 
the  fundus  is  better  illuminated.  These  important  observations 
of  Mery  and  de  la  Hire  long  remained  barren,  and  were  not 
utilised  aa  the  starting-point  of  the  practical  problem  of  ophthal- 
moscopy, that  is  how,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  obtain  a 
distinct  view  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  both  in  the  lower  animals 
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and  in  man.  This  problem  waa  solved  a  century  and  a  half  later 
by  Helmholtz  (1851),  after  some  preliminary  attempts  by  Brticke. 
Briioke  noted  that  the  human  eye  which  has  no  tapetum  can 
also,  under  certain  oonditions,  reflect  enough  light  to  make  the 
field  of  the  pupil  appear  red.  The  eye  must  be  illuminated  in  a 
dark  room  by  a  light  held  sideways  to  the  observer's  eye,  and 
the  observed  eye  must  not  be  accommodated  to  the  light.    The 
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diagram  (Fig.  146)  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  experiment. 
As  the  observed  eye  A  is  not  accommodated  to  the  luminous 
point  Z,  a  diftiision-circle  ab  is  formed  on  the  retina ;  the  light  is 
reflected  from  this  diS'uBion-circle  outwards  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  cEd,  which  has  its  nodal  point  at  K.  The  observing  eye  JB, 
which  is  near  Z  and  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  hght  and 
heat  by  the  screen  Jf,  is  in  the  field 
of  the  cone  of  divei^nt  rays  issuing 
from  A,  and  the  pupil  of  the  latter, 
therefore,  appears  red.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  obsOTved  eye  must  be  hyper- 
metropic or  myopic  if  the  observer  is 
to  see  it  illuminated ;  an  emmetropic 
(accommodated)  eye  which  reflects 
the  rays  from  the  fundus  in  a  parallel 
direction  cannot  be  seen  illuuiinated, 
because  the  observer  is  unable  to 
bring  his  eye  into  the  Seld  of  the 
reflected  rays  without  intercepting 
the  source  of  light  with  his  head. 

According  to  Briicke'a  observa-  i 
tions,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  see 
the  fundus  of  an  eye  of  any  refractive 

power,  to  find  a  method  of  bringing  the  eye  of  the  observer  into 
the  path  of  the  rays  reflected  from  Uie  observed  eye  without  inter- 
cepting the  Hght  that  made  it  visible.  Helmhdtz  succeeded  in 
doing  this  in  1852.  He  illuminated  the  observed  eye  by  light 
reflected  ttom  three  superposed  glass  plates,  through  which  he  was 
able,  owing  to  their  petfect  transparency,  to  see  the  fundus  illumin- 
ated red,  no  matter  what  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye,  provided 
the  pupil  waa  sufBciently  dilated  to  admit  of  adequate  illumination. 
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The  arrangement  ia  ahown  in  the  diagram  (F^.  147) :  G  represents 
the  eye  of  the  subject ;  B  that  of  the  observer ;  M  the  mirror  con- 
sisting of  one,  or  better  three  highly  transparent  glass  plates;  A 
the  source  of  light.  Part  of  the  rays  emanating  from  the  Same 
are  reflected  by  the  glasses  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye  0\  the  light 
reflected  from  the  fundus  of  this  eye  passes  through  M,  subjected 
only  to  a  slight  lateral  diaplacement,  follows  the  direction  of  the 
mirror  image  a,  and  reaches  the  eye  of  the  observer  B,  on  which 
he  sees  the  pupil  of  (7  as  a  rod  field. 

From  the  ophthaLmolcwist's  point  of  view  it  is  important,  however, 
not  merely  to  see  the  fundus  of  the  eye  in  a  general  way,  but  clearly 
to  distinguish  all  the  anatomical  details  of  the  retinal  surface. 

Theoretically  this  should  be  possible  without  artificial  aid 
when  both  eyes  are  emmetropic  and  their  accommodation  entirely 
relaxed.  In  this  case  the  parallel  rays  would  unite  in  a  focus  on 
the  retina,  both  of  the  observed  and  of  the  observing  eye ;  then  the 
one  would  distinctly  see  the 
A  *  fundus  in  the  other,  and  iMt 

-  t>ma  (Fig.  148). 

Theoretically   this   is  also 
possible  when  one  eye  is  my- 
opic    and    the    other  hyper- 
_  metropic   to  a  corresponding 

'  WM  ortiln  suffldmHjtiiiSSrnitod  S1^-  degree,  and  accommodation  is 
^^Ser,^"""^' ""  "^  '*'"'  "■' '""'"  "'  relaxed  in  both,  as  the  diver- 
gent rays  from  the  hyper- 
metropic eye  are  made  sufficiently  convei^ent  by  the  dioptric 
mechanism  of  the  myopic  eye  to  come  to  a  focus  in  the  retina  of 
the  latter,  or  the  convergent  rays  from  the  myopic  eye  may  fall 
on  the  retina  of  the  hypermetropic. 

Finally,  a  distinct  view  of  the  fundus  of  an  eye  is  theoretically 
possible  in  both  emmetropic  and  ametropic  eyes,  when  one  or  both 
are  appropriately  accommodated.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  all  these 
cases  a  distinct  view  of  the  fundus  can  rarely  be  obtained,  because 
it  is  difficult  to  ensure  that  the  one  eye  shall  maintain  such  a 
state  of  complete  repose  or  degree  of  accommodation  as  is  required 
to  give  a  distinct  view  of  the  fundus. 

Helmholtz  solved  the  practical  problem  of  ophthalmoscopy 
by  interposing  between  the  observed  and  the  observing  eye  a 
plano-concave  lens,  by  which  a  magnified  and  erect  virtual  image 
visible  to  the  observer  can  be  formed.  The  ophthalmoscopic 
method,  as  first  devised  by  Helmholtz,  ie  ahown  in  the  diagram 
(Fig.  149).  A  is  the  observed,  B  the  observing  eye ;  /  the  flame, 
which  is  partially  reflected  on  to  A  by  means  of  the  system  of 
glass  plates  ah  which  acts  as  a  mirror ;  d  the  correction  lens,  held 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  B,  according  to  the  refractive  power  of 
the  two  eyes. 
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This  optic  system,  consisting  of  the  refractive  media  of  the 
observed  and  obaorving  eye,  and  a  plano-concave  lens,  may  be 
compared  to  Galileo's  telescope,  or  to  an  opera-glass,  which  consists 
of  an  objective  formed  of  a  convex  lens,  and  an  eye-piece  formed 
of  a  coQc&ve  lens.  The  objective  in  Helmholtz'  ophthalmoscope 
is  represented  by  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  observed  eye,  and 
the  eye-piece  by  the  concave  lens  placed  before  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  By  regulating  the  distance  of  the  two  eyes  in  ratio  with 
their  refractive  power,  and  by  bringing  the  coireotion  lena  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  the  eye  of  the  observer,  it  is  easy  after  a  few 
experiments  to  focus  so  as  to  see  the  details  of  the  retina  distinctly. 
This  is  facilitated  by  selecting  the  concave  lenses  according  to  the 


refractive  power  of  the  eye  under  examination — stronger  (plus)  for 
myopic,  weaker  (minus)  for  hypermetropic  eyes. 

Immediately  after  the  invention  of  Helmholtz'  ophthalmoscope, 
the  celebrated  oculist  Hiite  described  another  more  practical  method, 
based  on  the  principle  of  Kepler's  telescope,  which  is  a  system  of 
convex  lenses  that  form  an  inverted,  magnified,  real  image  of  the 
object.  RUte  first  employed  a  concave  metal  mirror  with  a  central 
aperture  to  illnminate  the  observed  eye,  instead  of  Helmholtz' 
glass  plates.  Hasner  subsequently  replaced  the  metal  mirror  by 
one  of  silvered  glass,  in  which  a  central  aperture  alone  was  left 
transparent. 

The  principle  of  Riite's  ophthalmoscope  is  shown  in  Fig.  150. 
The  source  of  light  is  placed  to  one  side  of  the  observed  eye  A ; 
the  mirror  M,  wmch  renects  a  large  cone  of  light  on  to  A,  is  placed 
somewhat  obliquely  in  front  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  £;  a 
biconvex  lens  of  medium  focal  length  is  held  close  to  A,  and  by 
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its  means  the  rays  reflected  from  the  fundus  (no  matter  what  the 
refraction  of  the  observed  eye)  become  convei^nt,  and  form  an 
inverted  image  between  the  lens  and  the  mirror.     If  the  observer 


is  short-sighted,  he  is  able  to  see  the  image  without  other  aid ;  if 

normal  or  long-sighted,  he  is  obliged,  if  bis  accommodation  is  not 

sufficiently    powerful,     to 

place    a    second    slightly 

convex  lens  behind    the 

The  first  object  in  an 
ophthalmological  observa- 
tion is  to  see  the  papilla  of 
I  the  optic  nerve  distinctly. 
In  order  that  it  may  come 
into  the  visual  field  of  the 
'  observer,  the  observed  eye 
must  be  turned  a  little  in- 
wards and  its  pupil  dilated 
as  much  as  possible. 

The     ophthalmoscopic 
image  of  the  fundus  of  the 
normal  eye  ezhibitaall  the 
.        details  shown   in   colour 


0.  ISl.-OplUli 


i.g  prrvm,  Bfth  «..nty  pig-    (Kg,    151). 

iT^i"'''"'  ""■''"  '  "  "   ""  The    optic    papilla 

appears  as  a  roundish  or 

oval  disc  of  pale  pearly  grey,  which  stands  out  sharply  from  the 

red  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  fundus.     From  its  centre  issue  the 

.  central  artery  and  vein,  which  form  a  delicate  arborisation  over 
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the  whole  surface  of  the  letina.  The  arteries  are  easily  recognised 
by  their  brighter  red  colour,  and  by  the  stronger  reflection  of  light 
from  theur  surface.  The  hue  of  the  fundus  may  vary  from  light- 
red  to  brownish-red,  according  to  the  amount  of  pigment  it  con- 
tains. Within  physiolt^cal  limits  the  appearance  of  the  fundus 
varies  considerably  in  ditfereat  individuals. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  direct  photograph 
of  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  Among  the  more  recent  are  those  of 
Fick  and  Gerloff  (1891),  Thomer  (1896),  Borghi  and  Bonacini 
(1898),  Nicolaew  and  Dogiel  (1900-1903),  Bajardi  (1905).  But 
Dimmer  (Graz,  1899-1904)  alone  succeeded  in  obtaining  almost 
perfect  photographs  of  the  fundus  by  exposures  of  tV'^  ^^^ 
.  (Fig-  15-2). 

The  most  important  part  of  the  retina  visible  by  the  ophthal- 
moscope is  the  so-called  yell(»e 
spot  (macula  lutea),  which  is  dis- 
tingutshed  hy  its  lighter  colour 
and  absence  of  any  visible  blood- 
vessels. The  yellow  tint  that 
gives  rise  to  the  name  "  macula 
lutea  "  is  a  post-mortem  pheno- 
menon which  is  not  present  in 
the  freshly  excised  eye  (Gull- 
strand). 

The  elliptical  yellow  spot  has 
at  its  centre  a  slight  depression 
known  as  the  fovea  centralis. 
In  the  excised  eye  the  diameter 

of  the  yellow  spot   ia   about  1-2    Fio.  us.— Pholognph  of  rundui  of  nonml  B7« 

mm.;  the  fovea  only  from  0-2-  ;SS.™r.r^  ■*"  «'«""'«'"""'' '"™- 
0-4  mm.    It  is  at  this  point  that 

the  image  of  the  object  which  we  focus  is  formed ;  in  other  words, 
the  visual  axis  passes  through  the  fovea.  In  fact,  for  the  observer 
to  see  the  yellow  spot  and  fovea  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  the  observed  eye  shall  be  turned  directly  on 
to  bis. 

Ophthalmoscopy  not  only  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  fundus,  but  by  it  the  static  refraction  of  the  eye  can  be  more 
or  less  accurately  determined. 

We  said  that  when  the  observer's  eye  is  emmetropic  he  is 
able  without  a  correction  lens  to  see  plainly  the  vessels  in  the 
eye  focussed  on  a  distant  object ;  the  eye  investigated  being  also 
emmetropic.  If  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  correction  lens  to  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  observed  eye  is  ametropic ;  if  a  concave  lens 
is  needed,  it  is  myopic ;  if  a  convex  lens,  hypermetropic. 

The  degree  of  myopia  and  hypermetropia  may  be  determined 
from  the  strength  of  the  weakest  lens  required  to  obtain  a  clear 
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view  of  the  fundus,  if  the  distance  between  the  correction  lens 
and  the  observed  eye  is  constant,  the  eye  of  the  observer  being 
always  emmetropic  and  its  accommodation  relaxed. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  perfect  emmetropia  is  rare,  and  in  near 
vision  we  are  apt  to  make  more  or  lees  use  of  our  ciliary  muscles, 
BO  that  in  determining  static  refraction  by  the  ophthalmoscope 
it  is  also  necessary  to  know  the  refraction  of  the  observing  eye. 
li±x  is  the  refraction  of  the  correction  lens,  y  the  refraction  of 
the  observer's  eye,  r  the  static  refraction  of  the  observed  eye,  then 
r  =  x-y. 

Ophthalmoscopy  is  not,  however,  the  most  practical,  rapid,  or 
certain  method  for  the  exact  estimation  of  the  static  refraction 
of  an  eye.  Skiascopy,  invented  by  the  French  oculist  Cuignet 
(1873-74),  and  developed  by  Leroy  (1884)  and  Parent  (1880-87), 
gives  far  more  accurate  results. 

We  have  seen  that  when  a  pencil  of  light  is  thrown  by  an 
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ophthalmoscopic  mirror  into  the  pupil,  the  latter  appears  red. 
If  the  observer  then  rotates  the  mirror  a  shadow  is  seen  to  pass 
across  the  illuminated  pupil  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to 
left,  from  above  downwards  or  from  below  upwards,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  movements  given  to  the  mirror.  By  the 
observation  of  .these  shadows  the  static  refraction  of  the  observed 
eye  can  be  quickly  determined. 

Skiascopy  is  usually  practised  with  a  plane  mirror.  The 
observer  places  himself  1  metre  away  from  the  observed  eye, 
into  which  he  throws  the  beam  of  a  lamp  placed  at  the  level  of 
one  of  the  subject's  ears.  On  rotating  the  mirror  round  an  axis 
passing  through  its  centre,  corresponding  movements  of  the  light 
rays  and  shadows  in  the  pupil  are  seen.  Fig.  153  shows  that 
when  the  mirror  moves  from  mm  to  m'm',  the  virtual  image  of  the 
flame  is  displaced  from/  to/',  and  the  retinal  image  from  i  to  t'. 

The  raya  of  light  penetrate  the  observed  eye  as  if  they  came 
from   the   reflected   image,  which — as   the   mirror   has   a   plane 
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surface — is  twice  the  distance  of  that  between  the  lamp  and  the 
mirror. 

The  images  are  sharp  when  the  image  of  the  Hame  falls  on 
the  retina  of  the  ohserved  eye,  if  this  is  accommodated  for 
distance.  When  the  observer  is  1  metre  away  from  the  observed 
eye  and  the  lamp,  the  virtual  image  of  the  latter  will  be  2  metres 
from  the  eye  under  observation.  If  the  subject  can  see  the 
image  plainly,  there  must  be  not  more  than  0-5  D.  of  myopia, 
otherwise  the  retinal  image  is  more  or  less  blurred,  in  proportion 
with  the  degree  of  ametropia. 

When  at  the  above  distance  a  hypermetropic,  emmetropic  or 
slightly  myopic  (myopic  by  less  than  1  D.)  eye  is  examined,  a 
shadow  is  seen  in  the  pupil  which,  on  rotation  of  the  mirror,  is 
displaced  in  the  same  direction,  and  vertical  to  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  mirror.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  observed  eye 
is  myopic  to  more  than  1  D.,  and  its  distance  point  consequently 
ties  nearer  than  the  observer'a  eye,  then  the  dosplacement  of  the 
shadow  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  movement  of 
the  mirror,  owing  to  the  crossing  of  the  rays  that  converge  from 
the  myopic  eye  to  its  far  point.  The  first  is  known  as  X\\&  direct, 
the  second  as  the  indirect  shadow. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  ametropia  it  is  now  only  necessary 
to  place  a  plus  or  minus  correction  lens  in  front  of  the  observed  eye, 
so  as  to  transform  the  direct  into  an  indirect  shadow,  or  vice  versa. 
The  strength  of  this  correction  lens  gives  the  degree  of  the  myopia. 
or  hypermetropia  During  examination,  the  accommodation  of 
the  olraerved  eye  must  be  absolutely  relaxed ;  the  observer's  eye, 
on  the  contrary,  must  be  accommodated  to  the  plane  of  the  pupil 
of  the  observed  eye.  The  details  of  this  method  will  be  found  in 
all  recent  text-books  of  ophtlialmol(^y. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

RETINAL  EXCITATION   AND   VISUAL  STIMULATION 

CoKTEKis. — 1.  Hietologiwl  etmctitte  of  retina.  2,  Direct  and  indirect  visioD 
(blind  spot,  retinal  elements  the  receptors  of  light -stimuli].  3.  Objectiva 
phenomena  of  retinal  Btimulation  [visual  purple,  miKratioD  of  pigment,  c~ ''  ~ 


of  epithelial  cells  sad  inner  segment  of  cones,  electromotive  phenomena].  4. 
Colour  Tleion  ;  effects  produced  by  dilTerent  kinds  of  luminous  radiation  ;  limits 
of  their  visibility.  G,  Visual  acuity  ;  phases  of  visual  sensations ;  positive  and 
negative  after-images.  6.  Bettnal  adaptation  to  light  and  darkness  ;  sensibility 
of  central  and  peripheral  regions  of  retina  to  day  vision  and  twilight  vision 
(pbotopia  and  scotopia).  7.  Achromatic  and  chromatic  perceptions  in  relation  to 
intensity  of  light  sttmnlns  and  retinal  adaptation  to  light  and  darkness.  8. 
Duplicity  theory  of  functions  of  rods  and  cones.  9.  Colour  mixtures  ;  comple- 
mentary calours.  10.  Colour  contrast;  successive  and  aitnultaneouH.  II. 
Theories  of  acliromatic  and  chromatic  vision.  12.  Colour  blindness ;  partial  and 
total.     Bibliography. 

The  function  of  the  eye,  as  the  peripheral  organ  of  viaiou,  depends 
on  the  E«tina,  i.e.  that  portion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  eye-hall 
which  is  formed  by  the  terminal  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Light  is  its  adequate  stimulus.  Very  weak  luminous  stimuli,  as 
those  that  come  from  the  stara,  suffice  to  excite  the  retina, 
whereas  the  strongest  rays  of  the  sun  are  ineffective  as  light- 
stimuli  when  thej  act  directly  upon  cells  and  nerve-fibres  in 
general  It  is  accordingly  necessary  to  assume  in  the  end-organ 
of  the  optic  nerve  the  presence  of  a  special  apparatus  (comparable 
to  some  extent  with  a  sensitive  photographic  plate)  containing 
photochemical  Bubstancea  which  are  capable  of  liberating  potential 
energy,  and  thus  of  producing  more  eU'ect  than  the  ether-vibrations 
that  act  as  stimulus. 

The  first  problem  in  discussing  the  physiological  functions  of 
the  retina  is  to  ascertain  which  of  the  numerous  elements  of  the 
retinal  tissue  are  sensitive  to  light  and  capable,  in  consequence 
of  the  luminous  vibrations  of  the  ether,  of  liberating  the  energy 
required  to  throw  the  complex  neural  apparatus  of  vision  into 
activity.  At  the  outset,  therefore,  we  have  to  study  the  histology 
of  the  retina. 
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I.  On  examinmg  vertical  sectioas  of  the  human  retina  and  that 
of  the  higher  animals  under  the  microscope,  eight  distinct  layers 
at    least    can     be    distinguished. 
Taken  from  without,  inwards,  these     > 
are : — 

1.  The  layer  of  pigment  epi- 
thelium-cells ;  2 

2.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones 
(Jacob's  mosaic  membrane) ; 

3.  The  outer  nuclear  or  graiiu-  '■'■ 
lar  layer ; 

4.  The  outer  molecular  or  reti-     ^ 
cular  layer ; 

5.  The  inner  nuclear  or  granu- 
lar layer ; 

6.  The  inner  molecular  or  reti- 
cular layer ; 

7.  The    layer  of    ganglion 
cells;  _, 

8.  The  layer  of  optic  nerve- 
fibres. 

In  addition  to  these,  two  delicate 
membranes  have  been  described —     a 
the   mem  bran  a    Umitans    externa 
between  the  secondand  third  layers, 
and  the  membrana  Umitana  interna     7 
between  the  eighth  layer  and  the 
hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous     g 
body. 

Fig.  154  shows  under  a  high 
magnification    the    appearance   of  ''' 

the  strata  in  the  retina  of  a  human  *■'":  "*-^''"t,''?i,  «**'""  "'  ^''™"  fr'"™^ 
eye,  enucleated  from  a  living  man,  tsu  m  Teiiye^nieBzuy  ituid.  HBgntflod  sio 
and  immedUtely  placed  inafixing      Sl^t^^U^iuSVs'uJ^o^S; 

solution.  "yerrroi.w  s;.r™uS;i"4r^"inn^ 

It     is   Veiy    dif&CUlt    from    this         niiQl«r_(g|»nul.r)l»yM;fl,lnn«mol«nlBr 

simple  figure  to  form  a  clear  idea      o^*^tic'n?n"irbrS]"i.  ™m™b^nii  umi- 

of    the   hi3tol<^cal    elements    of      "w™!"""''  '■'"  '"""'""'  ""■i'^n" 

which  the  retina  is  built  up  and 

of  their  reciprocal  relations.     But  they  have  been  fully  studied 

by  Golgi's  silver  method  and  by  Ehrlich's  vital  methylene  blue 

method. 

Tlie  most  external  layer  (formerly  described  with  the  choroid 
coat)  consists  of  a  single  stratum  of  hexagonal  epithelial  cells, 
which  as  seen  from  the  surface  form  a  regular  mosaic,  and  from 
the  side  present  an  outer,  nucleated,  non-pigmented  part,  and  an 
inner,    pigmented   portion   prolonged   into   filiform   processes   or 
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fringes,  which  penetrate  between  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods 
and  coneB  (Fig.  165). 


IS3.—PI|{manI«ilrpithPlium<i[hiiiiun  retina.   Highly mittnllrd.  (KuSchulUc.)  a.cellasrm 

The  latter  are  the  vieual  cells,  i,e.  the  receptors  of  the 
luminous  stimuli.  In  both  cones  and  rods  a 
thinner  outer  segment  can  be  distinguished 
from  a  thicker  inner  limb :  the  differences  in 
form,  length,  and  structure  are  clearly  shown 
in  Fig.  156. 

The  outer  segment  of  both  rods  and  cones 
consists  of  a  shining,  doubly  refractive  sub- 
stance, which  splits  up  with  certain  reagents 
into  a  series  of  transverse  discs.  The  outer 
segments  stain  only  with  osmic  acid,  and 
become  greenish  brown;  the  inner,  on  the 
contrary,  can  be  stained  with  carmine,  iodine, 
and  other  dyes. 

The  rods  are  more  numerous  than  the 
cones,  except  in  the  macula  lutea,  which  con- 
sists exclusively  of  cones.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  macula  lutea  each  cone 
is  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  rods ;  in 
the  peripheral  portions,  on  the  contrary-,  each 
cone  is  surrounded  by  several  rows  of  rods ; 
80  that  the  cones  become  proportionately 
less  frequent  with  the  distance  from  the 
macula  Uitea  (Fig.  15'7). 

Both  rods  and  cones  are  prolonged  inter- 
nally, through  the  membrana  limitans  externa 
into  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  as  fine  varicose 
fibres  in  which  lie  their  nucleL  The  chro- 
IJtriiSon 'i'botu 'SSlSsHi^  matic  substance  of  the  nuclei  of  the  rods, 
ini^^i^'<trilit«iMn\i!"  unliltfi  those  of  the  cones,  has  a  stratified 
imiw,  «nd  i™ij(itiidin»iiy  arraneement  fFiir,  158). 
in-nt;  I.,  mflmbnna  iinii-  The  fibres  of  the  rods  terminate  in  small 
unieiterm.  roundcd   swellings  in   the   outer   molecular 

layer.     The   cone-fibres   also  terminate  in  this  layer,  as  conical 
dilatations  from  which  short  fibres  are  given  off. 
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The  priDcipal  elemente  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer  are  amall 
bipohtr  nerve-cells,  owing  to  which  this  layer  has  also  been  tenned 
the  ganglion  retinae.     Some  of  these  cells  , 

by  their  arboreacences  bring  the  termina- 
tions of  the  rods  into  connection  with  the 
gai^lioQ  cells  of  the  seventh  layer :  others 
come  into  contact  with  the  ends  of  the 
cone-fibres  in  the  outer  molecular  layer, 
and  with  the  protoplasmic  processes  of  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  seventh  layer,  by  means 
of  their  processes,  which  penetrate  the  inner 
molecular  layer  to  different  depths. 

Fig.  159  is  a 

diagrammatic     JJ'^"fct-«n°S"™«''; 

reconstruction     ^SiSn^oio^iM^u"  iSd'"e 

of  the  retina.    In     oni'i^t.,  wiu«^  md.  pi^ 

I      yaa        addition   to   the      '^'"'*' 

I      I  ■  ■       elements  of  the  rods  and  cones,  the  bipolar 

A    ffljBH      cells  and  the  optic  ganglion  cells  (which 

H|  ||.J^      form  a  chain  of  neurones),  certain  others 

P*^    xff  W-     '^^  he  seen,  the  morphological  nature 

/  I     V      1        ^^^  ^^^  ^^  function  of  which  are  not 

L^     I  exactly  known. 

i'     I*      '  At  the  limit  of  the  outer  molecular 

layer  are  the  so-called  "  horizontal  cells  " 
K  □  w    m      of  Bamon  y  Cajal,  which  vary  in  form 

Q  y  m'        and  size,  and  are  apparently  intended  to 

W  I  H         bring  a  number  of  different  rods  into 

I   I  7  association. 

1  i     j  i  At    the  outer    limit  of  the    inner 

^  AaiCA-.^,  *:  w    nuclear  layer  there  are  other  cells  which 
send  all  their  processes  into  the  inner 
molecular  layer  (spongioblasts,  W.Miiller; 
parareticular  cells,  Ealliua).     In  some  of 
these  cells  no  axis  cylinder  can  be  demon- 
strated  (amacrine  cells,  Cajal).     Along 
with  these  there  are  in  some  animala 
cells  with  long   processes,  which  pass 
directly  into  the  eighth  layer,  and  run 
with  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 
'''Ve'iimtS^^Xi'^™'^  Si        ^®  optic  nerve-fibres,  which  compose 
tha  mtint     (Prom   3ch«ibe,  the  eighth  layer,  lose  their  medullated 
jp^dioed.)  Nan.b™i  «  in  Fig.  gheath  On   entering   the   papilla  (Bow- 
mann),  and  spread  as  naked  axons  in  all 
directions  over  the  retina.     The  depth  of  this  layer  therefore 
diminishes  regularly  from  the  papilla  to  the  ora  serrata.     Most  of 
the  fibres  represent  the  nerve  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 
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seventh  layer ;  these  accordingly  conduct  in  a  centripetal  direc- 
tion, and  end  by  ramifying  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  superior 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  lateral  geniculate  bodies.  But, 
according  to.Cajal,  a  small  number  of  them  are  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses of  ganglion  cells  situated  in  the  brain,  and  are  therefore 
fibres  with  centrifugal  conduction. 

The  two  limiting  membranes,  outer  and  inner,  are  probably 
formed  by  Mtiller's  snstentacular  fibres,  the  most  important  of  the 
elements  that  bind  the  structures  of  the  retina  together.  They 
resemble  the  ependymal  cells  of  the  embryonic  spin^  cord.    They 
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are  epithelial  elements  of  ectodermal  origin,  small  and  elongated 
in  form,  and  scattered  through  the  entire  depth  of  the  retina. 
Their  characteristic  form  is  shown  at  a  of  Fig.  159,  and  more 
clearly  in  Fig.  160. 

In  addition  to  Miiller's  fibres  neuroglia  cells  (spider  cells), 
which  occur  plentifully  along  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve,  form 
part  of  the  supporting  tissue  of  the  retina. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  complicated  structure  of  the  retina 
shows  that  an  excitation  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  rods  and 
cones  by  light  must  pass  through  three  different  gangUon  cells 
(or  chain  of  neurones)  before  it  can  reach  the  brain.     The  associa- 
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tion  of  the  three  neurones  takes  place  in  the  two  molecular  layera 
by  simple  contact,  or  by  anostomoeiB  between  the  terminal 
arborisations  of  the  axons  and  the  dendrites.  In  the  outer  mole- 
cular layer  the  rods  and  cones  come  into  connection  with  the 
internal  granules;  in  the  ioner  molecular 
layer  there  is  a  series  of  synapses,  by 
which  the  elements  of  the  internal  granules 
are  brought  into  intimate  connection  with 
the  cells  of  the  ganglion  layer  (Fig.  159). 

From  the  physiological  standpoint  it 
is  important  to  consider  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  retina  at  the  fovea  and 
the  macula  lutea.  We  have  already  noted 
the  absence  of  rods  in  the  fovea  centralis 
Tvhere  only  cones  are  present,  and  it  must 
be  added  that  the  cones  are  much  longer 
and  n&rrower  than  elsewhere.  All  the 
other  layers  of  the  retina  are  much 
thinned,  so  that  the  cones  are  practically 
in  contact  with  the  membtana  limitans 
interna.  Towards  the  edge  of  the  fovea 
the  layers  increase  rapidly  in  thickness, 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  macula  lutea  they 
are  thicker  than  at  any  other  point  of 
the  retina.  Within  the  fovea  the  cone- 
fibres  are  disposed  obliquely,  and  come 
into  relation  with  the  elements  of  the 
inner  granules  (Fig.  161). 

Investigations  made  by  Salzer  (1880), 
in  Briicke's  laboratory,  show  that  there  is 
not  a  corresponding  fibre  of  the  optic 
nerve  to  each  cone,  the  number  of  cones 
being  three  times  in  excess  of  the  number  ^"^^ 
of  optic  fibres.  While  the  optic  nerve 
contains  about  a  miUion  fibres,  the  retina 
possesses  about  three  million  cones,  ex- 
clusive of  the  rods — which  are  6-7  times 
more  plentiful  Salzer  reckoned  that  there 
are  13,200-13,800  to  every  sq.  mm.  of  sur- 
face in  the  fovea.  ^^^ 

The  fact  that  not  every  cone  has  a 
separate  path  to  the  ceiebrum  makes  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
clear  perception  of  the  visual  images ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  diameter  of  the  cones  does  not  exceed  26  n,  and 
that  those  of  the  fovea  are  the  thinnest  (2-2'5  /i  according  to  M. 
Schultze). 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  according  to  Eamon  y  Cajal 
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the  relations  between  the  cones  and  the  optic  fibres  in  the  central 
fovea  have  a  peculiarity  which  diBtinguishes  them  from  those  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  retina.  In  the  fovea  only  one  cone  or  two 
at  most  (Cajal's  external  neurone)  articulate  with  one  element  of 
the  nuclear  layer  (middle  nevrotie),  and  only  one  or  at  most  two 
elements  of  the  nuclear  layer  articulate  with  one  ganglion  cell 
(internai  tieurone).  So  that  in  the  fovea  the  paths  which  conduct 
the  light  impulses  to  the  brain  are  least  reduced  and  least 
concentrated.      From  the  fovea  towards  the  periphery  of  the 


Fin.  ial.~Diignini  of*  sectjon  through  the  fOrn  centniliii.  Outlines'  tnod  Tnm  ■  photOKnph. 
HagDlfled  160  diuoetcn.  (From  a  pratHratloo  by  0.  N.  OoldLna-BLrd.]  S,  ^nglJontc  Ufrr  i 
4,  Inner  nucLear ;  6.  out«r  nuclear  layer ;  the  cone-nbrea  fbrmlng  the  aoHalled  external  flbroua 
layer;  7,  conea;  nXe..  membrana  Itmitana  extsma ;  m.l.i.,  membnu  llmitani  lllt«nil. 

macula,  on  the  contrary,  and  thence  towards  the  outer  parts  of 
the  retina,  the  conducting  paths  are  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
excitations  are  carried  to  the  brain  from  an  increasing  number  of 
rods  and  cones  by  a  single  fibre  of  the  optic  nerve. 

II.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physiological  optics 
is  the  fact  that  when  we  desire  to  see  an  object  distinctly  we 
direct  our  eye  towards  it  in  such  a  way  that  its  image  falls  on  the 
fovea  centralis  of  the  retina.  The  fovea,  which,  according  to  Fritsoh, 
measures  1-1'6  mm  across,  therefore  corresponds  to  the  area  of 
most  distinct  vision ;  it  subtends  an  angle  of  S-5-T  with  the 
geometrical  axis  of  the  eye-ball  or  optic  axis,  which  is  known  as 
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the  visual  angle.  The  perception  of  objects  of  which  the  imagea 
fell  on  the  fovea  is  called  direct  vision,  in  contrast  to  indirect  vitton 
from  the  peripheral  parte  of  the  retina. 

Indirect  vision  is  lees  distioct,  and  we  are  unable  b;  it  to 
recogniBe  the  outlines,  fonuB,  and  minute  details  of  objects,  but  it 
enables  oa  to  distinguish  changes  and  movemeats  within  the  field 
of  vision,  and  guides  and  orientates  ub,  bo  that  we  can  avoid  obstacles 


in  walking  (S.  Exner).  It  becomes  increasingly  less  acute  and 
more  blurred  in  proportion  as  the  images  fall  on  the  retina  farther 
from  the  fovea  and  nearer  the  periphery. 

The  visual  field  does  not  coincide  with  the  whole  area  of  the 
jetinal  surface.  Its  extension  varies  in  different  individuals,  in 
different  meridians,  and  even  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  two  eyes, 
under  both  normal  and  abnormal  conditions.  The  field  for  white 
is  most  exteuEDve,  and  next  in  order  come  those  for  blue,  red,  and 
green. 

The  perimeter  is  used  to  determine  the  range  of  indirect  vision. 
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Bj  its  means  a  small  white  or  coloured  object  can  be  presented  to 
the  subject  in  aoy  meridian  of  the  field  and  at  any  dietance  from 
the  fixation  point. 

Foister's  perimeter  (Fig.  162),  on  which  all  othera  have  been  modelled, 
consiats  of  ft  half-circle  B  of  metal,  marked  vith  a  ecale;  A  runner  to  which 
small  white  at  coloured  dieca  can  be  fastened  moyes  along  its  blackened 
concave  aurbce.  Tlie  middle  of  the  arc,  which  is  fixed  in  a  horizontal  axis 
around  which  it  can  rotate,  forma  the  point  of  fixation.  An  indicator  G 
ahowa  the  poaition  of  the  meridian  examined  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  axi& 


Bged  40.  with  B  vhiic  aqam  of 


The  subject  reeta  his  chin  on  a  support  H.     The  perimeter  is  graded  bo  that 
the  zero  point  is  in  the  centra 

The  Bubject  is  so  placed  that  the  eye  to  !«  examined  is  at  the  level  of  tht 
centre  of  the  perimeter,  and  he  is  asked  to  look  at  the  fixation  point,  the  other 
ejre  being  blindfolded  to  avoid  confusion.  The  runner  with  the  disc  ia  then 
moved  slowlj  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre,  and  the  subject  is  asked  to 
indicate  the  moment  at  which  he  first  sees  it,  while  his  eye  remains  fixed  on 
the  centre  of  the  arc  The  correapondiug  degree  ia  then  read  on  the  convex 
surface  of  the  arc,  and  the  position  of  the  meridian  is  also  noted.  When  this 
operation  is  repeated  in  different  meridians  the  field  of  vision  can  be  repre- 
sented graphically  on  a  chart  (Fig.  163].    The  zero  0  corresponding  to  the 
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point  of  fixation  is  at  the  centre  of  the  chart ;  the  concentric  circles  10*  apatt 
correspond  to  the  perimeter  scale  ;  the  meridians  are  drawn  at  each  80*. 

Od  compaiing  a  number  of  visual  fields  mapped  out  carefully 
from  normal  eyes  there  are  found  to  be  differences  whiob  may 
amount  to  15"  or  more  in  certain  meridians.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  absolutely  to  define  "  a  normal  field  of  vision."  landolt 
gives  the  following  figures  for  white : 

Above 70° 

Above  and  outward 60* 

Outwards 90° 

Below  and  outward 86' 

Below 60° 

Below  and  inward 55° 

Inwarda 65° 

Above  and  inward 55° 

In  making  observations  by  means  of  the  stars  G.  Ovio  (1903) 
found  the  extent  of  the  visual  field  to  be  far  wider  than  is  usually 


-Metliod  to  dtmoni 


supposed — about  90°  in  all  directioos,  and  even  beyond  90'  on  the 
temporal  side. 

The  more  the  object  is  illuminated  the  farther  can  it  be  seen 
on  the  periphery ;  lai^  stars  are  therefore  seen  farther  from  the 
fixation  point  than  small  stars. 

Another  fundamental  iact  was  discovered  by  Mariotte  (1668). 
He  found  in  the  region  of  the  visual  field  which  corresponds  to 
the  position  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  an  area  that  is  com- 
pletely insensitive  to  light,  and  is  therefore  known  as  the  blind 
spot. 

To  demonstrate  its  presence  on  one's  self,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  close  the  left  eye,  and  fixate  the  white  cross  of  Fig,  164  with 
the  right,  at  a  distance  of  25-30  cm.  On  moving  the  book  a  little 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  eye  it  is  easy  to  find  the  exact  dis- 
tance at  which  the  white  diae  to  the  right  is  totally  invisible,  ao 
that  the  black  ground  appears  continuous.  A  black  disc  on  a 
white  ground  may  be  employed  instead  of  a  white  disc  on  a  black 
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groQcd ;   the  black  disc  then  disappears  aod  the  background 
appears  entirely  white. 

The  blind  spot  is  so  large  that  at  a  distance  of  1-7-2  m.  the 
head  of  an  adult  man  may  tie  invisible.  Helmholtz  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  exact  measurement  of  the  blind  spot  in  his  right  eye 
by  looking  fixedly  at  a  point  on  a  white  surface,  and  then  moving 
the  blunt  end  of  a  pencil  to  and  fro  within  the  blind  area.  By 
drawing  on  the  paper  the  points  at  which  he  began  to  see  the 
and  of  the  pencil  and  joining  these  points  by  a  oontiauous  line,  he 
obtained  Fig,  165,  in  which  a  represents  the  point  fixated,  d  the 
shape  of  the  bhnd  spot,  the  line  A£  the  third  part  of  the  distance 
between  point  a  and  the  observer's  eye.  As  the  figure  shows, 
the  blind  spot  corresponds  exactly  with  the  shape  of  the  papilla  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  main  trunks  of  the  central  arteries  issu- 
ing from  it.  Donders  also  demonstrated  the  inseneibihty  of  the 
papilla  to  light.  When  the  image  of  a  flame  is  thrown  on  to  the 
optic  papilla  by  an  oph- 
thalmoBct^,  the  subject 
^  does  not  perceive  it,  al- 

*  though  a  slight  inclina- 

tion of  the  mirror  makes 
the  im^e  perceptibla 

It    is    thus   evident 
that  the  nerve-fibres  of 
the    optic     papilla    are 
A  p    totally    inexcitable    to 

Fm.i95.-Formofjimoti«ibuiidipoi.  (An*r Hf imhoiti.)  light,  and  that  the  cones 
are  the  specific  receptor 
apparatus  of  luminous  stimuli  for  direct  and  distinct  vision. 
We  know  that  the  cooes  become  gradually  lees,  and  the  rods 
between  them  more  numerous,  towards  the  outer  parts  of  the 
retina.  Indirect  and  blurred  vision  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual 
field  may  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  cones  and  rods  alike 
are  excitable  to  light,  but  that  cones  alone  are  capable  of  arousing 
visual  sensations,  the  sole  function  of  the  rods  being  to  excite 
unconscious  reflexea  This  hypothesis  proposed  by  G&d  (1894) 
is,  however,  disproved  by  the  fact  that  only  rods  are  present 
in  the  retina  of  rabbits  and  other  rodents,  cones  being  en- 
tirely absent  even  from  the  fovea.  Again,  we  know  from  the 
work  of  Cajal  and  Eetzius  that  rods  as  well  as  cones  are  in 
connection  with  the  external  bipolar  cells  (second  neurone)  and 
with  the  ganglion  cells  (third  neurone),  even  if  the  conducting 
paths  are  more  reduced  and  concentrated  than  in  the  cones 
(Fig  159). 

The  "duplicity  theory,"  first  formulated  by  M.  Schultze  (1886) 
and  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  work  of  Parinaud  and  v.  Kiies, 
assumes  that  the  rods  as  well  as  the  cones  are  organs  of  visual 
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perception,  although  they  difTer  fundamentally  both  in  function 
and  in  atructura 

III.  The  retina  preeeDts  marked  alterations  according  as  it 
is  exposed  to  light  or  darkneBS.  These  changes,  which  represent 
the  reaction  of  its  elements  to  the  luminous  stimuli,  are  sometimes 
viaibld  macroacopically,  sometimes  only  under  the  microscope : 
some  are  essentially  chemical  in  character,  others  physical  and 
anatomical. 

The  analytical  study  of  these  objective  changes  due  to  stimula- 
tion of  the  retina  is  of  great  interest.  It  forms  the  starting-point 
of  a  new  chapter,  evolved  entirely  out  of  recent  researches,  and 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  rational  theory  of  vision — more 
exactly  of  a  physiological  theory  to  explain  the  physico-chemical 
process  by  which  the  luminous  vibrations  can  produce  that  excita- 
tion of  the  rods  and  cones  which  is  necessary  to  evoke  sensations 
of  light  and  colour  in  the  cerebral  centres. 

Heinrich  Miiller  (1851)  was  the  first  who  observed  that  the 
rods  of  the  frog's  retina  are  sometimes  coloured  red.  Leydig 
(1857)  stated  that  a  red  colour  is  present  in  the  rods  of  all 
amphibia ;  M.  Schultze  found  that  those  of  the  mouse  and  owl 
were  also  red.  But  the  discovery  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
rods  in  the  retina  of  most  vertebrates,  and  of  its  transformation 
under  the  influence  of  light,  Was  made  by  Boll,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  retinal  or  visual  purple. 

In  his  memorable  paper  "  On  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Retina,"  presented  to  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  December 
3,  1876,  he  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  outer  segments 
of  the  rods  secrete  a  red  substance  which  gradually  discolours 
under  the  influence  of  light  When  the  retina  of  a  frog  or  rabbit 
that  has  been  kept  for  several  hours  in  the  dark  is  examined  in 
the  fresh  state  it  looks  red,  but  bleaches  fairly  rapidly  under 
white  or  monochromatic  light.  Decoloration  sets  in  after  5  and 
is  complete  at  the  end  of  15  minutes.  According  to  Boll,  the 
visual  purple  regenerates  as  fast  as  it  is  consumed,  but  only 
accumulates  in  darknees,  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  two  hours. 
Its  regeneration  appears  to  he  connected  with  the  presence  of  the 
pigment  epithelium  which  covers  the  external  surface  of  the 
retina;  this  may  provide  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the 
purple.  In  the  frog's  retina,  in  addition  to  the  rods  that  contain 
the  pxu-ple.  Boll  detected  others,  scattered  here  and  there,  which 
are  pale  green  in  colour  (Fig.  166).  He  also  first  described  how 
the  pigment  from  the  epithelial  cells  wanders  down  between  the 
interstices  of  the  rods  and  cones  under  the  influence  of  white  and 
monochromatic  light,  and  he  recognised  the  great  importance  of 
this  fact  in  the  theory  of  vision-  "  The  physiological  elements," 
he  writes,  "  which  perceive  light  and  colour  are  highly  complex 
anatomical  structures ;  they  must  include  the  rods  and  cones  on 
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the  one  hand  and  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium  on  the 
other.  Ab  in  the  orgaoB — muBcles,  electrical  and  luminous  organs 
— provided  with  centrifugal  nerves,  so,  too,  in  the  sense-organs 
provided  with  centripetal  nerves  definite  material  alterations  of  a 
physical,  chemical,  and  anatomical  character  correspond  to  the 
physiological  states  of  rest  and  activity." 

Kiitme  (1877-79)  successfully  continued  and  developed  Boll's 
reaearches  on  visual  purple,  but  unjustifiably  attempted  to  claim 
the  credit  of  its  discovery.  He  proved  that  it  was  not  an  inter- 
ference colour,  but  a  true  pigment,  as  Boll  had  also  stated ;  that  ib 
is  soluble  in  a  Bolution  of  bile  acids  or  their  salts  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, tlie  changes  which  the  visual  purple  undergoes  in 
wlute  or  coloured  light  come  nader  the  category  of  photochemical 
phenomena. 

According  to  Kuhne,  visual  purple  resists  the  death  of  the 
tissue,  putrefaction,  and  desiccation,  so  long  as  it  is  protected  from 


A,  Iftar  proIonKHl  eiposure  in  durknpsi ;  B.  irwr  longer  eipoiun  In  Tiolet  light. 

the  action  of  light.  It  also  resists  a  number  of  oxidising  and 
i-educiug  chemical  reagents ;  but  it  is  destroyed  by  most  acids 
and  caustic  alkalies,  by  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  etc. 

Visual  purple  can  be  fixed  by  4  per  cent  solution  of  alum,  and 
preserved  for  a  certain  time  from  the  decomposing  action  of 
light,  although  it  becomes  more  or  less  altered.  By  this  means 
Kiihne  succeeded  in  obtaining  optofframa  or  photographic  im^es 
on  the  retina  of  rabbits  or  frogs,  similar  to  those  on  photographic 
plates.  i"or  this  purpose  the  animal,  which  had  previously  been 
atropioised  and  kept  in  the  dark,  was  placed  for  IJ  minutes  in 
front  of  a  window,  and  then  killed ;  the  retina  was  dissected  out  in 
yellow  sodium  light,  and  the  image  fixed  by  the  alum  solution. 
Even  after  several  days  the  image  of  the  window,  etc.  could  be 
plainly  seen.  As  shown  in  Fig,  167,  the  illuminated  part  of  the 
window  was  white,  and  the  remainder  pink. 

Kiihno  further  confirmed  and  demonstrated  the  fact  already 
pointed  out  by  Boll  that  the  origin  of  retinal  purple  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  rods  is  associated  with  the  pigment  epithelium. 
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He  found  that  a  retina,  previously  dissected  and  bleached  by 
light,  can  recover  its  red  hue  if  it  is  again  brought  into  contact 
with  pigmented  epithelium  in  the  dark.  This  influence  of  the 
epitheUum  cannot,  however,  depend  on  the  pigment,  because  the 
r^enerstion  of  visual  purple  takes  place  also  in  the  retina  of 
albino  rabbits,  in  which  the  epithelium  contains  no  pigment. 

Besearches  subsequent  t^  the  work  of  BoIl  and  Kiihne  have 
added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  rhodopsin  (erythropsin)  or 
visual  purple.  It  is  now  proved  to  exist  in  all  classes  of  animals 
in  which  the  retina  is  provided  with  rods — except  pigeons  and 
fowls — and  to  be  absent  in  retinae  that  contain  only  cones. 
Schenck  and  Zuckerkandl  found  rhodopsin  in  the  retina  of  an 
executed  criminal ;  Fuchs  and  Yelponer  found  it  also  in  the 
retina  of  the  human  foetus  of  7-9  months. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  visual  purple,  Helmholtz  (1855) 
and  Setschenow  (1877)  had  noted  that  the  retina  observed  under 
ultra-violet  light  is   fluorescent.     Kiihne  pointed  out  that  this 
fluorescence  cannot  t)e  due  to  the  rhodopsin, 
because  retinae  previously  exposed  to  bright 
light  and  thus  entirely  colourlesa  and  trans- 
patent   are   more    fluorescent    than    those 
previously  kept  in  the  dark  and  chained 
with    purple.      Obviously   tlie   fluorescence 
must  depend  on  the  colourless  derivatives  of 
the  rhodopsin.    Nagel  and  Himstedt  (1902) 

found  that  colourless  solutions  of  visual  fh^  iBr.-ortntfnm  nr  piiota- 
purple  in  sodium  glycocholate  are  more  SJUJlp"" """ "''""''''  ''^ 
fluorescent   than   simple    solutions  of  bile 

salts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retina  of  pigeons  is  also  fluores- 
cent, particularly  after  exposure  for  a  few  minutes  to  dayl^ht, 
although  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  purple. 

The  pigmented  epithelial  layer  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
retina  prevents  ophthalmoscopic  observation  of  the  visual  purple 
in  man  and  in  most  living  animals  (Becker,  Coccius).  In  fishes, 
on  the  contrary,  which  have  a  white  tapetum  behind  the  layer  of 
rods,  e.g.  Abramis  brama,  it  can  be  seen  and  its  discoloration 
watched  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  (Abelsdorfl). 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  visual  purple  not  a 
few  hoped  with  Boll  that  it  might  represent  an  important  factor 
in  the  construction  of  a  complete  physiological  theory  of  vision. 
But  we  are  now  forced  to  admit  that  vision  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  retinal  purple.  There  is  none  in  the  cones,  and  therefore 
in  th&  fovea — where  vision  is  most  acute ;  in  pigeons  and  fowls 
the  rods  are  destitute  of  purple ;  snakes  l^ve  only  unpigmented 
cones.  Kiihne  made  investigations  to  determine  if  in  the  rabbit's 
retina,  in  which  only  rods  are  present,  the  purple  is  the  substance 
which  on  its  decomposition  excites  vision ;  but  he  was  forced  to 
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conclude  that  rabbits,  too,  can  see  perfectly  after  the  purple  has 
been  broken  up  by  eunlight,  before  it  can  be  regenerated.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  accumulation  of  rhodopain  in  the  rods  coincides 
with  an  enormoua  increase  in  their  sensibility  to  light ;  but  we 
do  not  know  if  tbui  really  depends  on  an  accumulation  of  the 
purple,  or  on  other  concomitant  chemical  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  dark.  The  dUcovery  of  a  highly  photo-.ae8thetic  sub- 
stance in  the  retina  nevertheless  makes  it  very  probable  that 
in  all  the  elements  of  the  retinal  mosaic  other  photo-aesthetic 
substances  may  exist  which  have  not  yet  been  detected,  owing 
to  their  being  colourless,  but  which,  by  the  alterations  induced 
in  them  by  the  luminous  vibrations  of  the  ether,  may  be  cap- 
able of  exciting  the  peripheral  and  central  neural  apparatus  of 
vision. 

Of  no  less  interest  are  the  anatomical  alterations,  or  better 
the  phenomena  of  movement,  observed  in  the  retina  under  the 
intlueace  of  light  and  darkness. 

We  have  said  that  Boll  first  described  in  the  frog  the  move- 
ment of  the  pigment  granules  of  the  retinal  epithelium  along 
the  filiform  processes  that  penetrate  between  the  rods  and  cones 
(1876).  AngeluGci  (1878),  continuing  Boll's  work  on  the  frog, 
was  able  better  to  observe  this  displacement  of  pigment,  and  found 
that  in  darkness  it  travelled  as  far  as  the  upper  third  of  the 
outer  segments  of  the  rods,  while  under  the  influence  of  light  it 
ascended  to  the  membrana  limitans  externa.  He  further  saw 
that  the  movement  of  the  pigment  granules  coincides  with  a 
contraction  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  pigmented  epithelial  cells. 
Under  the  action  of  light,  both  the  outer  unpigmented  part  and 
the  pigmented  base  of  these  latter  diminish  in  height,  while  in 
the  dark  both  parts  thicken  considerably.  Finally,  he  noted  that 
both  the  diaplaicement  of  the  pigment  granules  and  the  contraction 
of  the  retinal  epithelium  increase  progressively  under  mono- 
chromatic light  from  red  to  violet,  that  is  from  the  less  to  the 
more  refractive  raya 

Kiihne  (1879)  observed  in  the  frog  that  the  retinal  pigment 
(fuBCin)  disappears  under  the  protracted  action  of  light  Thia 
fact  was  fully  confirmed  in  fishes  by  Pergens  (1896)  and  Chiarini 
(1904),  who  further  noted  that  after  the  fuscin  had  been  entirely 
used  up  by  prolonged  action  of  direct  sunlight  it  was  slowly 
regenerated  in  the  dark,  and  only  attained  its  maximum  after 
15-20  hours  (Fig.  168). 

Angelucci  (1882)  also  found  that  the  rode  contracted  under 
the  action  of  white  and  monochromatic  light;  but  he  failed  to 
detect  the  striking  fact  that  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones 
contract,  which  was  discovered  by  van  Genderen-Stort  (1884), 
This  observation,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  all  later  workers, 
completes  the  series  of  important  morphological  changes  in  the 
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retina  due  to  the  protoplasmic  movemente  observed  under   the 
action  of  light. 

The  contraction  of  the  outer  limbs  of  the  rods,  deecribed'  by 
Angelucci  (1884)  and  hia  pupils,  and  the  contraction  of  the  inner 
segments,  as  oleerved  by  Gradenigo  (1885),  were  subsequently 
diq)uted  by  van  Grenderen-Stort,  by  Gree£f,  and  by  Chiarini  from 
exact  measuremeBt  and  comparison.     According  to  van  Genderen- 
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Stort,  Greeff,  and  Chiarini,  when  a  frog  is  exposed  to  light  the 
inner  limbs  of  the  rods  merely  suffer  a  passive  change  of  form, 
due  to  pressure  from  the  ellipsoidal  bodies  of  the  cones  which 
approach  the  external  limiting  membrane  (Fig.  169). 

Another  important  fact  was  discovered  by  Engelmann  (1885), 
who  found  that  the  movements  of  the  cones  and  pigment-cells  of 
the  retina  under  light  ara  directly  dependent  on  the  nervous 
system.    He  saw  that  when  one  eye  only  of  the  frog  was  exposed 
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to  light  the  pigment  descended  and  the  cones  contracted,  even  in 
the  eye  that  remained  in  the  dark.  He  further  noted  that  the 
same  effect  could  be  produced  in  both  eyes  on  exposing  the  back 
and  the  hind-limbs  of  the  frog  to  light,  while  the  eyes  were  kept 
in  darkness.  This  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  does 
not  occur  with  the  visual  purple — which  only  changes  in  the 
eye  that  is  directly  illuminated,  and  undergoes  no  appreciable 
alteration  in  the  retina  that  is  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  reflex  action  on  the  cones  and  pigment-cellfi  of  the  retina 
may  also  be  seen  in  decapitated  and  bloodleaa  frogs,  provided  the 
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brain  is  left  intact;  once  the  brain  is  destroyed,  the  light  only 
affects  the  illuminated  eye.  To  explain  the  transmission  of 
excitation  from  the  retina  or  from  the  skin  to  the  brain,  and 
thence  to  the  "  myoid "  elements  of  the  retina,  Engelmann 
assumed  the  presence  in  the  optic  nerve  of  centrifugal  or  retino- 
motor  conducting  paths — which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  directly 
demonstrated  by  Cajal  (Fig.  159). 

Fick  disputed  Engelmann's  conclusions,  but  they  were  con- 
firmed by  Nahmacher  (1893),  who  observed  movement  of  the 
pigment  and  contraction  of  the  cones  in  frogs  kept  in  darkness, 
on  stimulating  either  the  chiasma  or  the  optic  nerve  with  sodium 
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chloride.  If  one  of  the  optic  nerves  had  been  cut,  the  consensual 
reflex  reaction  did  not  appear. 

Fresh  confirmation  of  Engelmann's  experiments  was  adduced 
by  Lodato  and  Pirrone  (1900)  and,  by  an  ingenious  modification, 
by  Chiarini  (1904). 

These  morphological  changes  in  the  retina,  which  result  from 
the  action  of  light  and  darkness,  are  mostly  developed  in  fishes 
and  amphibia  (I'igs.  168,  169) ;  they  can  be  seen,  but  to  a  less 
extent,  in  the  retina  of  reptiles  and  birds  (Figs.  170-171),  and  are 
scarcely  appreciable  in  mammals  and  man.  This  is  proved  by 
the  researches  of  Angelucci,  of  van  Genderen-Stort,  and,  more 
recently,  of  Chiarini  and  Garten. 

lizards  exhibit  all  the  changes  described  in  Leucisc-us  and  in 
the  frog,  especially  the  movement  of  pigment  and  shortening  of 
the  contractile  part  of  the  cones,  which  alone  form  the  mosaic 
layer,  as  these  reptiles  have  no  rods  (Fig.  170). 
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In  ravens  the  migration  of  pigment  is  even  more  marked  than 
in  lizards,  and  vrith  prolonged  action  of  sunlight  it  entirely  leaves 
the  body  of  the  cell  and  wanders  into  the  filiform  processes.  The 
layer  of  retinal  cells  consiets  in  birds  of  long,  fine  rods  and  cones 
of  varying  thickness,  which  contract  on  exposure  to  sunlight  in 
the  inner  segments  only  (Fig.  I7l). 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  study  the  slight  morphological 
changes  in  the  mammalian  retina.  Guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  are 
of  little  use  for  such  experiments  because  their  retina  contains  no 
cones ;  in  dogs  the  cones  are  very  few  and  extremely  slender ;  in 
pigs  and  monkeys  they  are  more  numerous  and  well-developed. 
Van  Genderen-Stort  first  demonstrated  shortening  of  the  cones 
under  the  action  of  light  in  the  pig ;  Chiarini  failed  to  detect  any 
difference  in  light  or  darkness  in  the  few  slender  cones  of  the  dog. 
Garten's  experiments  on  monkeys  (Macacus  and  Cercopithecus) 
led  to  very  doubtful  results,  because  the  differences  of  length 
(measured  between  the  membrana  limitans  externa  and  the 
ellipeoidal  base  of  the  cones)  in  retinae  exposed  to  light,  and  those 
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kept  in  darkness,  are  so  small  (0'l-0'2  ql)  that  they  may  be 
reckoned  ae  errors  due  to  fixation. 

Equally  doubtful  are  the  observations  on  the  displacement  of 
pigment  in  mammals  geQerally.  -Angeluoci  (1878)  found  that  in 
rabbits — including  albinos — exposed  to  light  it  was  difhcult  to 
dissect  away  the  epithelial  layer  from  the  underlying  layer  of  the 
rods  after  the  eye  had  been  fixed  in  oamic  acid,  without  tearing  the 
outer  portion  of  the  rods ;  this  did  not  occur  when  the  eye  had 
bees  kept  in  the  dark.  In  dogs,  also,  Chiarini  observed  this 
greater  cohesion  between  the  retinal  epithelium  and  the  rods 
and  cones  in  animals  exposed  to  sunlight.  This  fact  does  not 
depend  on  the  wandering  of  pigment,  because  it  also  occurs  when 
the  epithelium  contains  more.  So  that  structural  changes  due 
to  light  are  not  merely  inconspicuous  in   the  retinal   elements 
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of  mammals,  as  Angetucci  stated,  but  are,  as  Chiarini  says, 
rudimentary. 

The  fact  that  in  the  higher  animals,  in  which  vision  is  moat 
developed  and  differentiated,  the  movement  of  the  fuscin  and  con- 
traction of  the  cones  either  do  not  occur,  or  are  rudimentary, 
prevents  the  inclusion  of  these  phenomena  as  essential  factors  in 
a  general  theory  of  vision.  But  this  does  not  preclude  us  from 
studying  the  nature  and  functional  value  of  the  objective  changes 
with  which  vision  is  associated  in  the  lower  animala 

The  wandering  of  fuscin  from  the  epithelial  cells  into  the 
protoplasmic  processes  tetween  the  rods  and  cones  upon  exposure 
to  light  cannot  be  considered  as  a  passive  displacement  due  to  the 
coutraction  of  these  cells — as  assumed  by  Angeluoci.  If  this 
were  true,  the  body  of  the  epithelial  cell  could  never  remain 
completely  destitute  of  pigment,  as  is  the  case  after  prolonged 
exposure  to  direct  sunlight.     Nor  is  it  more  accurate  to  r^ard  it 
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with  Etihae  aa  a  heliotactio  or  phototactic  pheaomenoQ,  because, 
as  we  have  aeeii,  it  may  be  induced  reflezly,  aud  not  bj  light 
alone,  but  by  other  physical  and  chemical  Btimuli  Chiarini's 
hypotbesiB  seems  more  acceptable.  He  r^ards  the  migration 
of  the  pigment  and  the  greater  cohesion  between  the  retinal 
epithelium  and  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  in  animals  inHuenced 
by  sunlight,  as  a  chemotactic  phenomenon,  by  which  the  rode  and 
cones  are  provided  with  the  materials  necessary  to  make  good  the 
loss  suffered  during  their  functional  activity.  This  view,  supported 
also  by  Pergeus  and  others,  agrees  with  the  observations  of  Boll 
and  Kiifane  that  the  retinal  epithelium  is  indispensable  to  the 
r^eneration  of  the  purple,  although  the  latter  is — at  least  to 
some  extent — independent  of  the  fuaoin,  since  it  exists  in  albino 
rabbits,  in  which  the  epithelium  is  altogether  destitute  of  pigment. 

In  addition  to  the  nutritive  function,  Angelncci  assigned  to 
the  migration  of  the  fuscin  the  office  of  protecting  the  sensitive 
elements  of  the  retina  from  unduly  intense  light,  and  of  counter- 
acting the  effect  of  dazzle  in  the  eyes  of  albinos  which  have  no  pig- 
ment. But  this  protective  function  is  common  to  the  pigment 
of  the  choroid  and  iris  as  well  as  to  the  fuscin,  and  must  be 
independent  of  its  movement.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
seen  that  the  protective  r61e  of  fuscin  can  only  be  rudimentary  in 
mammals  and  in  man,  where  the  retinal  pigment  is  very  scanty, 
so  that  the  rods  and  cones  are  almost  entirely  exposed  (F^.  154), 

The  retinal  epithehum  nndoubtedly  plays  a  certain  part  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  intense  light  and  twilight.  "  When 
the  retina  is  affected  by  strong  light  it  functions  with  greater 
activity ;  its  nutritive  exchanges  are  more  active  and  its  consump- 
tion greater;  and  to  provide  for  this  increased  consumption  the 
eonaection  between  the  retinal  epithehum  and  the  pigment  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  on  the  other,  is 
more  intimate.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  exposed  to  weak 
light,  or  better  is  kept  in  complete  darkness,  its  functional 
activity  is  diminished  or  suspended,  its  nutritive  exchangee  are 
less  active,  its  consumption  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms,  and  in 
consequence  the  connection  between  the  epithelium  and  the  rods 
and  cones  is  less  intimate  "  (Chiarini).  That  is,  positive  ehemotaxis 
in  the  first  case,  negative  ckemotaxit  in  the  second. 

The  electromotive  phenomena  that  can  be  observed  in  the  retina 
are  connected  with  the  contraction  of  the  retinal  epithelium  and 
the  contracted  segments  of  the  cones  under  the  action  of  light. 

As  early  as  1849  du  Bois-Beymond  observed  that  when  an 
entire  living  eye,  or  the  isolated  retina  of  any  vertebrate,  was 
brought  into  circuit,  by  means  of  unpolarisable  electrodes  with  a 
good  galvanometer,  a  current,  which  he  termed  current  of  rest,  could 
be  led  off  According  to  Holmgren  (1866-71),  enjoining  up  the 
cornea  of  the  frog's  eye  and  the  stump  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
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latter  is  found  to  be  electrically  negative  to  the  former,  while  it  is 
p<»itive  to  the  posteio-lateral  part  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  isolated 
frig's  retina,  again,  the  periphery  ie  negative  to  the  point  at  which 
the  optic  nerve  enters  and  to.  the  outer  surface,  but  positive  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  retina.  According  to  Xiihue  and  Steiner, 
the  enter  surface  is  negative  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina. 

The  m^nitude  of  the  current  of  rest  difTers  in  different  cases  ; 
it  falls  rapidly  in  preparations  from  warm-blooded  animab,  much 
more  slowly  in  the  cold-blooded ;  in  the  isolated  frog's  retina  it 
lasts  many  hours. 

According  to  Holmgren,  the  current  of  rest  exhibits  a  variation 
when  the  "  dark "  retina  is  suddenly  illuminated  ;  or  when  the 
previously  illuminated  retina  is  darkened.  The  strength,  direction, 
and  course  of  this  cttTrent  of  action  vary  considerably  with  the 
kind  of  animal  and  form  of  the  preparation.  The  frog  lends  itself 
to  these  experiments  better  than  any  other  animal,  on  account  of 
the  long  persistence  of  ite  current  of  rest. 

The  typical  reaction  in  a  &og's  eye,  as  little  injured  as  possible, 
is  as  follows :  Sudden  illumination  produces  after  a  brief  latency 
a  "positive  oscillatioQ  of  the  current  of  rest,  which  attains  its 
maximum  after  a  few  seconds,  and  then  slowly  diminishes  if  the 
illumination  is  continued.  A  sudden  transition  to  darkness  pro- 
duces another  positive  variation,  the  afttr-tfftci,  but  this  is  transient, 
and  is  followed  by  a  slow  return  to  the  position  of  rest. 

In  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  even  under  normal  condltionH 
— that  is,  with  the  retina  intact — illumination  gives  rise  to  a 
negative,  darkness  to  a  positive  oscillation  (Holmgren) ;  to  this 
rule  there  are,  however,  exceptions  (N^el  and  Htmstedt.) 

These  photo-electrical  reactions  are  probably  phenomena  con- 
comitant with  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  the  stimulus  of 
light  in  the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina.  But  little  or  nothing 
is  at  present  known  as  to  their  functional  s^nificance  and  specific 
cause.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  electromotive  phenomena 
originate  in  the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina.  They  were,  in 
fact,  observed  by  Beck  in  the  retina  of  Oephalopods  {Eledonc 
moschata),  which  consists  only  of  rods  and  cones,  as  the  elements 
of  the  other  retinal  layers  are  only  found  in  the  optic  nerve  and 
ganglion. 

IV.  Stimulation  of  the  retina  produces  neural  impulses,  which 
on  transmission  to  the  brain  excite  psycho-physical  phenomena, 
i.e.  physiological  processes  intimately  connected  with  states  of 
consciousness.  These  are  the  specific  visual  sensations,  which  are 
sometimes  associated  with  the  sensation  of  "  dazzle." 

The  fundamental  difTerences  in  the  sensations  that  reach  as 
through  the  eyes  are  differences  in  brightness  or  luminosity  and  in 
colour :  in  other  words,  visual  sensations  may  be  colourless  or 
coloured.     The  former  are  distinguished  from  one  another  only  by 
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difTeresces  of  intensity,  that  m,  by  different  degrees  of  brightness ; 
the  tatter  present  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  differenceB, 
represented  by  the  different  colours. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  coloured  sensations,  each  of  which 
may  not  only  present  different  degrees  of  brightness,  but  may  also 
differ  from  colourless  sensation  according  to  Uieir  degree  of  satura- 
tion. The  greater  this  difference,  the  more  the  colour  is  said  to 
be  saturated ;  the  less  it  is,  the  paler  the  colour.  Thus  we  may 
have  bright-saturated,  or  dark^aturated,  bright-pale,  or  dark-paJe 
sensations  of  colour. 

The  physiology  of  the  visual  sensations  consists  fundamentally 
in  determining  the  relations  between  the  varying  intensity  and 
qnahty  of  the  sensations  and  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
differences  in  the  specific  stimuli  by  which  they  are  produced. 

We  know  from  physics  that  the  white  light  given  out  by  the 
sun  consists  of  a  complex  of  ether  vibrations  of  different  wave- 
lengths, which  by  means  of  a  prism  can  be  resolved  into  the  so- 
called  solar  spectrum,  owing  to  the  different  refrangibility  of  the 
rays  of  which  it  is  composed.  These  rays  do  not  appear  to  us 
white,  like  sunlight,  but  coloured.  The  colours  of  the  spectrum  are 
in'  the  following  order — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  Ked  is  due  to  the  least  refrangible  rays  ;  violet  to  the  most 
refrangible.  The  intermediate  colours  are  due  to  rays  of  which  the 
refrangibiUty  increases  gradually  in  the  series  from  red  to  violet 

The  d^ree  of  refrangibility  of  the  different  rays  depends  on 
their  different  rate  of  velocity  through  solid  or  fluid  media.  They 
further  differ  in  the  number  of  their  vibrations  and  in  their  wave- 
lengths. Measured  in  ^  (=0001  /*),  this  varies  as  follows  for 
the  different  simple  colours  : — leA  =  760-647 ;  orange  =  647-586 ; 
yellow  =  586-535;  green  =  535 -492;  blue  =  492-456;  indigo  = 
456-424 ;  violet  =  424-397  (Fig.  172> 

There  is  a  continuous  series  of  gradations  between  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum,  for  the  expression  of  which  no  simple  and  uni- 
versal terms  exist  in  language.  But  the  number  of  colours  and 
hues  represented  in  our  spectrum  does  not  include  the  whole  of 
the  colour  impressionB  our  eyes  are  capable  of  perceiving :  there  is 
no  shade  of  pv/rple,  which  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  red  and 
violet,  that  is,  of  the  two  end-colours  of  the  spectrum. 

The  solar  spectrum  is  not  confined  to  the  portion  that  our  eyes 
can  appreciate.  Beyond  the  red  there  are  rays  of  greater  wave- 
length than  760  /»;*  (ultra-red  rays),  and  beyond  the  violet,  rays 
of  lesser  wave-length  than  397  /i/i  {idtra-violet  rays).  The 
former  are  heat  rays,  the  presence  of  which  can  be  detected  by 
means  of  a  thermo-electric  couple ;  the  latter  are  chemical  or 
aclinic  rays,  the  existence  of  which  is  revealed  by  the  chemical 
effects  which  they  produce  upon  certain  salts  of  silver. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thermal,  photic,  and  chemical  action  of 
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the  solar  radiations  is  not  confined  exactly  to  the  three  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  The  photic  raye  of  the  less  refrangible 
portion,  as  red,  orange,  yellow,  are  also  thermal ;  the  visible  rays 
of  the  more  refrangible  portion,  as  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet,  are 
actinic  in  proportion  to  their  refrangibility.  From  this  fact  we 
conclude  that  all  the  radiations  that  make  up  the  spectrum  as  a 
whole,  both  visible  and  invisible,  are  of  the  same  nature — that  is, 
they  consist  of  ether  vibrations  which  differ  only  by  their  differing 
refrangibility  or  wave-length. 

The  visible  part  of  the  spectrum,  which  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions is  limited  by  the  extremes  of  red  and  violet  (line  A  to  line 
fin  Fraunhofer's  spectrum),  may  under  special  experimental  con- 
ditions extend  for  a  certain  distance  into  the  ultra-violet  region. 
Helmboltz  found  that  when  the  ultra-violet  part  of  the  spectrum 
was  made  to  pass  through  the  slit  of  a  diaphragm,  and  then  to 
fall  upon  a  second  prism  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  extraneous 
elements  by  a  new  refraction,  the  eye  appreciates  a  portion 
of  the  ultra-violet  region,  from  line  ff  to  line  Ji,  Fraunhofer, 
as  a  lavender-hued  sensation. 

The  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  we  perceive  ae  coloured 
consists  of  rays,  the  wave-length  of  which  decreases  gradually 
from  760  /*/i  (line  A)  to  397  /•/*  (line  S) ;  the  ultra-violet  portion 
of  the  spectrum,  which  is  faintly  visible  as  lavender  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  spectrum  is  cut  out,  lies  between  397  and  320  /ifi, 
(line  R).  The  whole  of  the  visible  portion  of  the  spectrum  thus 
occupies  a  less  interval  than  a  complete  octave ;  the  dimly  visible 
part  occupies  an  interval  of  about  a  minor  sixth.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  visibility  range  of  the  ether  vibrations  is 
much  smaller  than  the  audibility  range  of  the  vibrations  of 
ponderable  bodies. 

On  what  does  the  invisibility  of  the  radiations  of  the  extreme 
■  regions  of  the  spectrum  depend  ?  Obviously  there  are  two  posd- 
biuties :  either  the  rays  may  be  absorbed  by  the  different  trans- 
parent media  of  the  eye  and  do  not  therefore  act  on  the  retina — 
or  the  ultra-red  rays  are  too  slow,  and  the  ultra-violet  rays  too 
rapid,  to  excite  its  sensidve  elements. 

Special  experiments  have  been  made  to  measure  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  thermal  rays,  when  they  pass  through  the  dioptric 
mechanism  of  the  eye.  The  observations  made  by  Aschkinase  on 
the  human  eye  showed  that  only  rays  with  a  wave-length  of 
872  /i/i  are  absorbed  to  an  amount  of  10  per  cent,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  ultra-red  rays  easily  pass  through  the  trans- 
parent media  of  the  eye  without  undergoing  appreciable  absorp- 
tion. To  explain  their  invisibility  we  must  therefore  assume  that 
their  vibrations  are  too  slow  to  excite  the  receptors  of  the  retina, 
just  as  vibrations  of  unduly  prolonged  sound  fail  to  excite  the 
receptora  in  the  internal  ear. 
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Ditferent  opinions  have  been  held  at  ditTeieot  timea  in  regard 
to  the  penetrability  of  the  ultra-viotet  rays  through  the  ^e. 
The  view  put  forwturd  by  BrUcke  (1845)  is  now  genenuly  accepted, 
that  they  are  almost  completely  absorbed  by  the  transparent 
media  of  the  eye  and  by  the  lens  in  particular.  In  tact  the 
researches  of  Chardonnet,  which  were  confirmed  by  Gayet  and  by 
Widmark,  showed  that  patients  who  had  been  operated  on  for 
cataract  perceived  the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum,  which 
is  invisible  to  the  normal  cya  So  that,  unlike  the  ultra-red  rays, 
the  ultra-violet  are  absorbed  by  the  lens,  and  after  its  removal 
they  become  visible  to  a  certain  extent  According  to  Widmark, 
the  visibility  of  the  most  re&angible  end  of  the  spectrum  varies 
for  the  human  eye  between  rays  of  395  /i^  and  of  371  /i/i  wave- 
length, while  in  the  absence  of  the  lens  it  extends  to  the  rays  of 
313  /!/(.  According,  on  the  contrary,  to  Mascart  and  others  the 
extreme  limit  of  visibility  extends  to  the  rays  of  210  mx.  Beyond 
this  the  ether  vibrations  become  so  rapid  that  they  no  longer 
excite  the  receptors  of  the  retina,  just  as  sound-waves  that  are  too 
short  fail  to  throw  the  receptors  of  the  cochlea  into  activity.  The 
Rontgen  rays  are  invisible  owing  to  their  excessively  short 
wave-length,  but  according  to  Dohrn  and  others  they  become 
visible  to  a  certain  extent  when  very  intense. 

It  follows  that  ether  waves  of  moderate  length  alone  are 
capable  of  exciting  the  sensory  elements  of  the  retina,  and  that 
what  we  call  light  and  colour  depend  on  the  intrinsic  property  of 
our  receptor  apparatus  to  react  to  certain  vibrationB  only.  We 
can  imagine  the  existence  of  eyes,  sensitive  not  like  ours  to  the 
medium,  but  solely  to  the  extreme  vibrations  of  the  ether. 
Such  an  eye  would  view  the  world  under  an  aspect  very 
different  irom  that  in  which  we  see  it ;  the  thermal  or  the 
chemical  radiations  would  be  perceptible  in  the  form  of  colouis 
never  seen  by  us,  and  which  we  are  unable  to  imagine,  because 
they  are  qualitatively  different  from  those  which  our  vision  can 
appreciate. 

AU  colours  found  in  natiu:«  or  produced  by  art  can  be  obtained 
irom  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  although  it  does  not 
contain  the  whole  of  the  visible  rays,  since  those  corresponding  to 
Fraunhofer's  lines  are  wanting.  The  mixture  of  all  the  spectral 
colours,  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the  spectrum, 
produces  the  white  light  of  day.  Grey  is  only  white  of  low 
intensity ;  black  is  the  colour  of  the  objects  that  do  not  give  off  or 
reflect  rays  capable  of  exciting  the  retina. 

The  differeDt  sources  of  artificial  light  contain  different  rays 
in  different  proportions.  Strontium  light,  for  instance,  contains 
chiefly  red  rays ;  sodium  light,  yellow  raya  When  these  and  the 
other  artificial  lights  are  analysed  by  means  of  a  prism,  the 
spectra  obtained  are  not  continuous,  but  consist  of  distinct  bands. 
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TarTiDg  in  Dumber,  which  aie  characteriBtic  of  the  different 
chemical  elemeute. 

The  colours  of  the  various  bodies  that  do  not  give  out  light 
depend  on  their  capaoity  for  reflecting  if  they  are  opaque,  or 
refracting  if  tmnaparent,  certain  of  the  light-rays,  and  of  absorbing 
all  others.  Their  colours  are  saturated  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  rays  of  any  given  wave-Iei^th  which  they  reflect  or 
refract ;  brighter,  in  proportion  to  the  total  of  visible  rays  which 
they  reflect  and  refract — darker,  according  to  the  number  of 
visible  rays  they  absorb. 

Y.  In  order  that  the  radiations  of  the  ether  shall  be  able  to 
excite  the  retina,  it  is  essential,  not  only  that  their  wave-length — 
on  which  their  visibility  depends — shall  fall  between  red  and  violet 
of  the  spectrum,  but  that  two  other  conditions  shall  be  fulfilled, 
namely,  they  must  have  a  certain  intensity  and  a  certain  duration. 

The  intensity  of  a  luminous  sensation  depends  on  the  amplitude 
or  kinetic  energy  of  the  ether  vibrations  that  excite  it,  and  on  the 
degree  of  retinu  excitability  at  the  moment  of  stimulation. 

The  threshold  stimulation,  i.e.,  the  minimum  of  luminous 
intensity  essential  to  vision,  is  usually  very  low.  By  a  method 
of  great  delicacy  Aubert  found  that  the  normal  eye  is  capable  of 
perceiving  light  one  million  times  weaker  than  ordinary  daylight. 
Other  conditions  being  equal  the  threshold  of  retinal  excitabLuty 
also  varies  within  physiotogical  limits  in  different  subjects.  Astro- 
nomers know,  in  fact,  that  many  people  are  able  to  see  certain 
stare  which  are  invisible  to  others  apart  from  any  ametropia  of 
the  eye. 

llie  normal  eye  is  capable  of  distinguishing  which  is  the 
brighter  or  stronger  and  which  the  duller  or  weaker  of  two 
luminous  sensations.  The  minimal  objective  difiference  in  in- 
tensity of  two  lights  which  the  eye  is  capable  of  recognising 
is  known  as  the  threshold  of  dijirence.  Visual  acuity,  or  the 
power  of  distinguishing  between  the  intensity  of  two  lights,  is 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  value  of  the  differential  fraction  is 
less.  Innumerable  careful  researches  have  proved  that  the  differen- 
tial fraction  is  not  a  constant,  as  required  by  Weber's  law,  but 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the 
Inminoiu  stimulus. 

The  typographical  tables  uaed  for  determining  visual  acuity  are  modelled 
upon  those  of  Saellen,  and  are  bo  constructed  that  if  the  subject  has  normal 
eight,  i.e.  vianal  acuity  =  1  (V  =  1),  he  is  able  to  read  the  amallest  letters  of  the 
scale  at  a  distance  of  5  m.,  and  the  others,  which  are  increasingly  loiter,  at 
corresponding  diutancea  of  7'5O-10-15-SO-30-40-5O  metres.  The  visual  acuity 
is  indicated  oy  a  fraction,  which  ia  obtained  by  taking  as  numerator  the 
figure  that  indicate  the  distance  at  which  the  letters  of  the  table  can  be  read, 
and  as  denominator  the  figure  that  indicates  the  distance  at  which  the 
smallest  letteis  of  the  table  which  the  subject  is  able  to  recognise  can  be  read 
by  a  normal  eye.     If  ho  can  only  recognise  at  a  distance  of  6  m.  the  lett«n 
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which  ought  to  be  plaiii  at  a  distance  of  15  ni.,  his  visua]  acuity  is  eipreaeed 
in  the  fraction  i*[=i. 

The  test  lb  carried  out  as  follows :  The  patient  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 
5  m.  from  Snellen's  type,  and  one  eye  at  a  time  is  examined,  while  the  other 
is  cnt  out  by  an  opaque  screen.  Occlusion  of  the  eye  by  the  hand  or  by 
cloeing  the  muscles  of  the  lid  should  be  avoided,  because  in  the  subeequent 
examination  this  eye  would  then  appear  to  have  less  visual  acuity  than  is 
actually  the  case.  Before  commencing  the  experiment  any  ametropia  must 
be  corrected  in  the  patient  by  means  of  concave,  convex,  or  cylindrical  lenses. 
He  is  then  asked  to  read  off  the  letters  of  the  table  beginning  with  the  largest : 
the  smallest  he  is  able  to  read  give  the  measure  of  his  visual  acuity,  the 
arithmetical  expression  of  which  is  shown  by  the  numerals  marked  at  tie 
end  o^  or  below,  each  row  of  letters. 

The  excitation  of  the  retina  aod  the  sensation  evoked  are 
further  dependent  on  the  dturation  of  the  luminous  stimulus. 
When  this  is  too  short,  no  sensation  results  unless  the  Intensity 
of  the  stimulus  is  excessive — as  with  a  flash  or  electric  spark, 
which  is  perceived  by  the  eye  even  if  it  lasts  for  an  immeasurably 
short  time. 

Whether  retinal  activity  is  preceded  by  a  brief  latent  period 
has  not  been,  and  perhaps  cannot  be,  demonstrated,  but  it  is  known 
that  a  certain  time  (from  0-07  to  016  sec.)  elapses  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  of  hght  before  the  visual  sensation 
reaches  its  full  intensity.  For  this  reason,  a  bright  light  acting 
for  a  very  short  time  seems  less  vivid  than  the  same  light  actiDg 
for  a  longer  time.  After  reaching  its  maximum  by  a  certain  curve 
— called  by  Fick  and  Exoer  the  curve  of  rise  or  waxing  {Ariidingen) 
— the  sensation  remains  constant  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
This  is  the  period  best  known  to  us,  because  it  lasts  the  longest, 
and  our  attention  is  usually  given  to  it.  The  climax  of  intensity  ' 
is  usually  succeeded  by  a  period  of  fall  or  waning  {AhHingeti^, 
which  only  appears  when  we  continue  to  look  stesidily  at  the 
source  of  light.  When  the  light  ceases  to  act  the  sensation  dis- 
appears gradually  after  a  certain  time.  This  is  the  period  of 
after-effect,  which  again  declines  progressively,  and  is  the  cause  of 
positive  after-images. 

The  phases  of  visual  sensations  during  the  action  of  light,  and 
their  persistence  after  the  stimulus  has  cmsed,  can  be  demonstrated 
by  a  very  simple  experiment  with  rotating  disca  The  disc  re- 
presented in  Fig.  1*73  contains  the  same  number  of  white  sectors, 
which  reSect  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  black  sectors,  which  reflect 
very  little  light.  When  it  is  rotated  at  a  low  velobity  the  white 
and  black  sectors  are  seen  distinctly.  But  on  increasing  the  speed 
of  rotation  the  edges  of  the  sectors  become  blurred.  This  proves 
that  the  sensation  of  black  or  white  does  not  reach  its  maxinial 
intensity  at  once,  but  only  after  a  certain  Upse  of  time  (waxing 
phase) ;  also  that  at  the  close  of  either  stimulus  the  corresponding 
sensation  does  not  cease  suddenly  but  persists  for  a  certain  time 
(waning  phase). 
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If  the  velocity  of  rotatioD  ia  further  accelerated,  the  clear 
seusatioQ  of  alternate  white  and  black  ceases,  and  the  brightness 
of  the  disc  aasuines  a  mean  value  of  intensity  oscillating  between 
white  and  black  (giey).  This  shows  that  the  sensations  of  white 
and  black  no  longer  have  the  necesaary  time  to  reach  their  maxi- 
mal intensity,  owing  to  the  speed  at  which  the  stimuli  appear  and 
disappear. 

If  the  velocity  of  the  rotating  disc  is  still  further  accelerated 
the  apparent  variations  in  its  luminosity  cease,  and  it  appears 
uniformly  grey.     In   this   case,  according   to   Talbot's  law,  the 
luminous  sensation  should  be  the  same  as  if  the  total  action  of 
the  light  were  uniformly  distributed  in  time.     In  practice,  bow- 
ever,  the  disc  of  white  and  black  sectors  is  not  of  equal  light 
intensity  at  all  velocities  of  rotation,  but  (according  to  Biiicke)  is 
a  brighter  grey  when  its  revolutions  amount  to  17-18  per  second. 
This  striking  deviation  from  Tal- 
bot's law  depends  on  the  varying 
ratio  between  the  duration  of  the 
successive    stimulations   and   the 
duration  of  the  rising  and  falling 
phases  of  the  excitations.  Scbenck 
further  observed  that  if  the  white 
and  black  are  not  regularly  dis- 
tributed over   the  sectors  of  the 
disc  a  higher  velocity  of  rotation 
is  reqturra  to  obtain  fusion  of  the 
two  Bensations. 

When  the  sensations  of  white 
and  black  are  not  fully  fixed,  that  p,„.„,._whi„„dbi^di«»fH,i,oh»u.. 
IS,  when  the  speed  of  rotation  is 

moderate,  "  flicker  "  sensations  can  also  be  observed,  in  which  all 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  visible.  White  light  can  therefore 
be  subjectively  broken  up  into  its  components  by  means  of  a 
rotating  disc  with  white  and  black  sectors,  without  recourse  to 
prisms  or  similar  apparatus.  This  is  an  interesting  point,  as  it 
shows  the  complicated  nature  of  the  conditions  which  determine 
the  reaction  of  the  retina. 

To  explain  it  we  must  start  from  the  fact  that  for  the  simple 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  as  well  as  for  white  light,  a  certain  time 
is  required  before  the  retinal  excitation  can  attain  its  maximum. 
The  subjective  decomposition  of  white  light  by  the  rotation  of 
white  and  black  discs  can  easily  be  explained  on  the  assumption 
that  the  waxing  and  waning  phases  of  sensation  excited  by  rays 
of  different  wave-length  are  of  different  duration.  It  is  only  by 
assuming  this  that  we  can  interpret  the  flicker  sensation  of 
colours  in  rapid  succession  when  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
disc  is  moderate. 
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That  the  different  spectral  colours  require  different  periods  to 
produce  maximal  excitation  in  the  retina  is  Bhowu  by  the  fact 
that  the  speotirum  appears  colourless  and  shortened  at  the  red 
end,  when  presented  to  the  eye  for  a  very  hrief  period.  If  the 
exposure  is  slightly  prolonged  it  appears  to  consist  only  of  a  red 
and  a  blue  portion.  According  to  Kunkel's  delicate  researches, 
the  red  rays  exert  their  maximal  effect  most  rapidly,  next  the 
blue,  and  more  slowly  still  the  green  rays. 

The  relatively  slow  course  of  retinal  excitation  explains  a 
whole  series  of  facte  of  common  observation.  The  phases  of 
waxing  and  waning  of  sensation  explain  why  on  glancing  quickly 
round,  or  on  gazing  steadily  at  some  one  who  is  running,  we  are 
unable  to  distinguish  the  minute  features  of  the  objects  or  the 
several  phases  of  the  movement,  and  have  only  a  confused  and 
general  impression. 

After-effect  explains  why  the  rapid  movement  of  a  red-hot 
poker  gives  an  impression  of  a  fiery  streak.  By  means  of 
instantaneous  photography  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  images 
perfect  in  every  detail  of  the  movements  of  one  or  more 
individuals  as  they  come  into  the  range  of  the  camera.  If  these 
im^es  are  projected  again,  at  the  same  speed  at  which  they  were 
photc^aphed,  a  more  or  less  complete  reproduction  of  the  scene 
is  obtained,  because  the  rapid  succession  of  images  fuses  into  a 
continuous,  changing  visual  sensation.  The  Sinematographa, 
which  have  become  bo  popular  of  late,  are  only  an  applied  form  of 
the  physiological  laws  of  the  course  of  visual  sensation — more 
exactly,  of  the  after-effect  of  retinal  excitation,  and  the  resulting 
positive  after-images. 

These  images  are  the  more  persistent,  sharp,  and  intense  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  luminous  stimulation,  and 
independently  of  its  duration  (Helmholtz).  To  obtain  the 
maximal  effect,  the  duration  of  the  stimulus  should  not  exceed 
^  sec.  Persistent  after  -  images  follow  exposure  to  a  strong 
electric  spark,  the  duration  of  which  is  infinitesinmL  An  after- 
image of  the  sun  may  last  for  some  minutes,  while  that  of  a 
moderately  illuminated  object  disappears  after  2  sees.  (Aubert). 

Charpentier,  by  rotating  discs,  succeeded  in  determining  the 
duration  of  the  positive  after-image  under  various  conditions  of 
illumination  and  duration  of  the  luminous  stimulus. 

His  results  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  with  uniform 
duration  of  the  light-stimulus  the  persistence  of  the  positive 
image  varies  inversely  with  the  illumination,  approximately  in 
inverse  ratio  to  its  square  root.  With  uniform  illumination,  the 
persistence  of  the  positive  after-im^e  varies  inversely  to  the 
duration  of  stimulus,  approximately  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  square 
root.  So  that  increase  in  duration  of  stimulus  acts,  within 
experimental  limits,  as  increase  of  illumination. 
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Persistence  of  luminous  eeoBatious  after  the  BtimuluB  has 
ceased  occurs  also  when  the  retina  ie  excited  by  lights  of  different 
colours.  According  to  Charpentier,  each  colour  acts  in  proportion 
to  its  luminous  intensity.  The  positive  after-image  of  a  mono- 
ohromatio  light  shows  the  colour  of  the  stimulating  light,  which 
gradually  fades  till  it  disappears  into  the  hackground. 

Negative  after-images,  which  result  from  fatigue  of  the  elements 
of  the  retina,  must  be  distinguished  from  positive  after-images. 

When  a  light  object  on  a  dark  ground  ie  fixated  for  a  certain 
time  (5-15  sees.),  and  the  eye  is  then  directed  steadily  to  a 
larger  surface  which  is  uniformly  bright  and  moderately  illumin- 
ated, a  part  of  this,  which  corresponds  approximately  to  the 
form  of  the  object  fixated  and  to  the  portion  of  the  retina  excited, 
and  therefore  fatigued,  appears  dark  in  relation  to  the  rest.  This 
dark  area,  which  reproduces  the  outlines  and  details  of  the  object 
fixated  the  more  plainly  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between 
its  light  and  dark  parts,  is  the  negative  image  of  it  It  depends 
OQ  the  tact  that  the  fatigued  points  of  the  retina  are  less  excitable 
than  the  points  which  are  not  fatigued,  or  resting. 

These  n^ative  after-images  are  common  in  daily  life,  but  as 
they  are  incomplete,  and  our  eyes  are  in  constant  motion,  they 
generally  escape  notice.  The  duration  of  the  negative  images 
iucreasea  with  the  period  of  fixation  and  the  luminous  intensity 
of  the  object,  and  with  the  difference  in  illumination  between  the 
object  and  the  background. 

It  is  to  be  not^  that  after-images  are  relatively  positive  or 
negative,  not  absolutely  so:  the  after-image  of  a  very  bright 
object  is  at  the  same  time  positive  (bright)  on  closing  the  eyes, 
and  negative  (dark)  on  gazing  at  a  well-illiuainated  surface. 

The  after-im^e  of  a  bright  object  changes  in  absolute  dark- 
ness from  positive  to  negative,  and  afterwards  a  series  of  light 
and  dark  images  alternate,  until,  after  4-5  minutes,  the  continuous 
sensation  of  a  faint  grey  light  alone  remains.  This  is  known  as 
Plateau's  oeciUations  of  after-images,  which  had  been  previously 
described  by  Pnrkinje.  They  result  from  automatic  variations  of 
retinal  activity,  due  to  the  periodical  oscillations  of  its  excitability, 
which  are  independent  of  the  action  of  light. 

VI.  The  positive  and  negative  changes  in  visual  sensibility, 
induced  by  different  degrees  of  light  or  darkness,  which  Aubert 
termed  retinal  adaptation,  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
phenomena  of  fatigue  and  recovery  of  the  sensitive  elements  of  the 
retina 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  in  passing  rapidly 
from  a  good  light  into  aemi-darknees,  one  sees  very  badly  at  first, 
as  though  the  darkness  were  total ;  after  a  time  objects  become 
indistinctly  visible,  and  finally  clearer,  until  after  a  few  moments 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  most  details.     This  is  known  as  adapta- 
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tioQ  of  tb6  eye  to  darkness  (scotopia),  caused  by  the  gradual 
recuperation  and  consequent  increase  of  light  sensibility  in  the 
retina. 

The  opposite  effect  is  also  an  everyday  experience.  If  after 
remaining  a  long  time  in  the  dark,  or  in  semi-darkneas,  one  posses 
suddenly  into  full  light,  the  illumination — owing  to  the  great 
aeuaitiveDesB  of  the  retina — is  at  first  bo  dazzling  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  any  object  distinctly.  Little  by  little,  however,  the 
retinal  sensibility  deereaseB  from  fatigue,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
adaptation  to  light  (photopia)  is  established. 

Aubert,  and  more  recently  Piper,  determined  the  curve  of 
retinal  adaptation  to  light  in  different  people.  Piper's  results 
(1903)  show  that  sensibility  increases  very  slowly  during  the  first 
10  minutes  in  darknesa ;  from  10  to  30-40  minutes  the  progressive 
increase  is  very  rapid ;  from  30-40  np  to  60-70  minutes  the  increase 
is  again  very  slow,  till  the  maximum  of  adaptation,  i.e.  of  retinal 
sensitiveness,  is  reached. 

The  general  character  of  the  curve  differs  little  with  the  indi- 
vidual ;  the  degrees  of  sensitiveness,  on  the  contrary,  vary  widely. 
This  ^rees  with  the  common  fact  that  the  capacity  for  seeing 
with  very  weak  illumination  diffets  greatly  in  different  individuals, 
even  within  physiological  limits,  quite  apart  from  the  pathological 
conditions  known  as  hemeralopia  or  night  blindness. 

The  increased  functional  capacity  of  the  eye  when  adapted  to 
darkness  is  always  very  considerable.  According  to  Piper  retinal 
sensitiveness  to  light  may  increase  1400-8000  times  in  the  dark  ; 
but  these  values  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  size  of  the  object 
and  the  quality  of  the  light  with  which  the  threshold  of  sensi- 
bility is  determined. 

No  special  experunents  have  been  made  to  discover  the  curve 
of  progressive  decline  in  retinal  sensibility  during  light  adapta- 
tion, but  it  is  a  priori  obvious  that  it  must  vary  to  a  large  extent 
with  the  strength  of  the  luminous  stimulus.  It  is  easy  to  verify 
the  fact  that  light  adaptation  occurs  much  more  rapidly  than  dark 
adaptation  even  for  lights  of  moderate  intensity,  so  that  the  eye 
soon  attains  its  minimal  senBitivenesa. 

Another  fact  that  can  be  easily  verified  in  the  dark-adapted 
eye  is  that  the  increase  of  sensibility  in  the  centre  of  the  retina  is 
much  leas  than  in  its  more  eccentric  parts.  A  delicate  observation 
by  Arago  illustrates  this  fact.  He  noted  that  certain  small  stars, 
which  are  visible  from  the  periphery  of  the  retina  by  indirect 
fixation,  become  invisible  as  soon  as  they  are  viewed  directly,  so 
that  their  image  falls  on  the  fovea.  A  more  direct  proof  of  this 
was  given  by  v.  Kries.  When,  with  the  eye  well  adapted  to 
darkness,  we  gaze  in  a  room  dimly  illuminated  by  diffuse  light  at 
a  black  velvet  iield  in  which  a  number  of  small  discs  of  wMte  or 
blue  paper  are  fastened,  we  can  by  looking  aside  (indirect  vision) 
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distinguifih  them  as  faint  shining  dots  on  a  black  ground.  But  if 
we  look  at  one  directly  we  at  once  cease  to  bcb  it,  while  the  other 
disos,  the  images  of  which  fall  on  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
retina,  remain  visible.  The  more  perfectly  the  eye  is  adapted  to  . 
darkness  the  brighter  will  the  objects  appear  with  eccentric,  and 
the  leas  visible  with  central  vision. 

While,  therefore,  in  day  (photopic)  vision,  while  the  eye  is 
adapted  to  light,  the  fovea  centralis  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  retina ;  in  twilight  (acotopic)  vision,  with  the  dark-adapted 
eye,  the  fovea  is  in  a  state  of  physiological  heTtieralopia,  as  compared 
with  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina.  The  progressive  increase 
of  retinal  sensibility  in  the  dark  thus  predominantly  afleots  the 
peripheral  zones,  and  only  involves  the  central  r^on  of  the  retina 
to  a  much  less  extent. 

Later  on  we  shall  return  to  the  physiological  value  of  this  &ct, 
which  seems  to  be  correlated  with  the  formation  of  visual  purple 
as  found  exclusively  in  the  rods.  But  it  may  be  added  that 
these  positive  and  negative  variations  of  the  sensibility  of  the  eye 
to  light  afford  an  easy  explanation  of  the  everyday  fact  that  we 
are  able  to  tolerate  considerable  objective  variations  in  the  intensity 
of  illumination  without  difficulty  or  inconvenience. 

VII.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  a  stronger  stimulus  is 
required  for  chromatic  sensations — i.e.  to  see  and  distinguish 
colours — than  for  achromatic  or  colourless  sensations.  Under 
weak  illumination  we  can  neither  see  nor  distinguish  the  colours 
of  objects  :  everything  looks  grey  and  obscure.  The  eye  behaves 
as  though  it  were  totally  colour-blind ;  and  this  is  the  character- 
istic of  scotopic  (twilight)  vision. 

Tod  vivid  illumination  also  diminishes  the  power  of  discrimin- 
ating colours ;  chromatic  sensibility  becomes  increasingly  fainter, 
and  is  finally  lost ;  yellow  readily  passes  into  white. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that  clear,  distinct  chromatic  sensa- 
tions only  occur  with  light  of  moderate  intensity ;  with  stronger 
or  weaker  light  they  become  achromatic.  This  proves  the  uniform 
character  of  the  light  stimulus,  considered  objectively. 

The  relative  brightness  of  colours,  again,  changes  considerably 
with  the  degree  of  illumination.  Yellow,  orange,  and  red  are 
the  brightest  colours  in  dayUght,  while  with  the  same  degree  of 
iUnmination  green,  blue,  and  indigo  appear  comparatively  dark. 
In  twihght,  on  the  contrary,  yellow,  orange,  and  above  all  red, 
become  dimmed,  while  green  and  blue  are  relatively  bright.  This 
fact  is  known  as  Fnrkinje's  phenomenon,  as  he  first  discovered  it. 
It  can  easily  be  confirmed  on  looking  at  the  spectrum  of  daylight 
or  gaslight,  under  .strong  or  weak  illumination,  with  the  eyes 
adapted  to  light  or  darkness. 

On  looking  with  light-adapted  eyes  at  a  well-illuminated  solar 
spectrum,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  different  colour-bands  are 
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not  equally  diBtinct ;  the  portion  lying  between  Fraunhofer'a  D 
and  E  lines,  between  orange  and  yeUow,  stands  out  by  its  extreme 
brightness;  passing  from  thia  region  towards  the  red  end  or  the 
violet  end  the  brightness  diminiaheB  at  first  rapidly,  then  more 
slowly,  then  rapidly  again.  This  difference  in  the  luminosity  of 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  is  not  due  to  differences  in  the  energy 
of  the  ether  vibrations  of  different  wave-length,  for  we  know  that 
the  thermal  effects  of  the  red  rays,  which  are  less  bright,  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  yellow  rays,  which  are  brightest,  and 
that  maximal  heat  effects  are  obtained  from  the  ultra-red  rays, 
which  are  invisible.  The  difference  in  brightness  depends,  there- 
fore, not  on  a  different  energy  of  vibration,  nor  on  any  objective 
difference  in  the  respective  monochromatic  l^hts,  but  on  the 
internal  constitution  of  the  receptor  elements  of  the  retina.  The  . 
yellow  rays  are  the  brightest  of  all,  because  the  receptors  are 
more  sensitive  to  these  than  to  the  other  ray& 

When  the  illumination  is  weak  and  the  eyes  are  well  adapted  to 
darkness,  the  sensibili^  to  rays  of  different  wave-lengths  is  much 
altered.  According  to  Hering  and  Hildebrand  (1889),  the  spectrum 
then  appears  entirely  colourless,  and  the  relative  brightness  of  the 
different  bands  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  strongly  illumin- 
ated spectrum.  While  in  the  latter  the  maximal  brightness  lies 
between  yellow  and  orange,  that  is,  towards  the  less  refrangible 
bands,  and  the  minimal  brightness  in  the  more  refrangible  bands, 
in  the  weakly  illuminated  spectrum  the  maximal  brightness  lies 
between  green  and  blue,  that  is,  towards  the  more  refrangible 
bands  (which  appear  brighter  than  any  others,  in  spite  of  their 
want  of  colour),  and  the  minimal  brightness  lies  in  the  red,  the 
least  refrangible  band,  which  is  sometimes  completely  invisible. 

The  colour  sensibility  of  the  light-adapted  eye  ia  not  equal 
over  the  whole  of  the  retina;  it  is  greatest  at  the  fovea,  and 
decreases  thence  to  the  ora  serrata.  The  most  peripheral  parts 
are  quite  colour-blind,  and  are  only  capable,  therefore,  of  giving 
colourless  sensations  (Fig.  174).  Between  the  fovea,  in  which 
sensibility  to  colour  is  maximal,  and  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
retina,  in  which  there  is  complete  colour-blindness,  lies  an  inter- 
mediate zone  which  is  blind  to  red  and  green.  In  this  area  red 
and  green  lights  appear  to  be  a  more  or  less  saturated  yellow, 
gradations  of  yellow  being  plainly  visible,  though  this  colour 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  either  red  or  green.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  noted  that  the  inner  and  outer  limits  of  this  red-gteen 
blind  area  are  only  relative,  and  alter  with  the  experimental  con- 
ditioua  When  the  size,  photic  intensity  and  chromatic  satura- 
tion of  the  object  are  increased,  these  limits  recede  more  or  less 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  retina.  lu  fact,  when  an  object  is 
fixated  by  the  intermediate  area  of  the  retina,  and  its  size  or 
luminous  intensity  is  gradually  increased  from  that  at  which  it 
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is  only  just  perceptible,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  at  first  total 
coloar-blindnesB,  next  red-green  blindness,  and  lastlj  full  sensi- 
bility to  colour. 

VIII.  In  1866  Max  Schultze  founded  the  "duplicity  theory" 
of  the  funetions  of  the  rods  and  cones,  the  end-organs  of  the 
optic  nerve,  by  correlating  the  decline  of  colour  sensibility  from 
the  centre  to  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  with  the  diminution  of 
cones  and  increase  of  rods  between  the  fovea  and  the  ora  serrata. 
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He  concluded  that  the  cones,  which  are  the  most  highly  differenti- 
ated elements  of  the  retina,  suteerve  light  and  colour  perceptions, 
nhile  the  rods  are  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  light,  but 
are  incapable  of  initiating  colour  sensations. 

In  support  of  his  hypothesis  he  pointed  out  the  absence  of 
cones  in  the  retina  of  certain  nocturnal  animals  (bats,  moles, 
hedgehogs,  and  certain  rodents) ;  their  relative  paucity  in  some 
of  the  night  birds,  as  compared  with  the  mammalian  retina  in 
general,  the  cones  in  the  day-birds  being  much  more  abundant 
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than  in  mammala ;  and  fioally,  that  in  some  species  of  reptiles  that 
prefer  bright  light  or  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  snakes,  UzardB, 
and  tortoises,  the  retina  coneiats  almost  or  exclusively  of  cones. 

Haab  and  Eiihne  held  the  same  view,  and  also  based  it  on  the 
comparative  predominance  of  rods  and  cones  in  the  relrina. 

The  observations  of  Farinaud  (1884)  and  still  more  of  v.  Eries 
(1894)  gave  a  wider  basis  to  Schultze's  theory.  Von  Eries  assaniMl 
that  the  rods  are  the  receptors  in  scotopic  or  twilight  vision,  and 
the  cones,  particularly  those  of  the  fovea,  the  organ  of  photopa 
or  daylight  vision.  The  characteristic  differences  in  the  physio- 
logical properties  of  the  two  systems  form — according  to  v.  Kries— 
the  physical  basis  of  the  dupUcity  theory. 

The  characteristics  of  the  scotopic  system  are : — 

(a)  Total  blindness  to  colours,  whatever  the  wave-lengths  of 
the  rays  acting  as  stimuli,  even  when  the  retina  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  darkness. 

(Id)  Preponderating  sensitiveness  to  rays  of  medium  or  short 
wave-lengths ;  so  that  in  the  dispersion  spectrum  obtained  throngh 
a  prism  the  maximal  brightness  lies  between  green  and  blue, 
while  red  is  quite  dim. 

(c)  Betinal  adaptation  to  darkness  and  consequent  increase 
of  sensibility  to  light,  which  preponderates  in  the  peripheral  as 
compared  with  the  central  portions  of  the  retina. 

(d)  Capacity  of  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  to  form  visual 
purple  or  rhodopsin,  which,  as  it  accumulates  in  the  dark,  is 
probably  the  sensitising  substance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristics  of  the  photopic  system 
for  daylight  vision,  which  the  cones  subserve,  are : — 

(a)  Appreciation  of  chromatic  sensations,  when  stimulated  by 
monochromatic  rays  of  mediimi  intensity. 

(&)  Appreciation  of  white,  when  stimulated  by  a  mixture  of 
light-rays,  or  by  monochromatic  rays  of  excessive  or  too  low 
intensity. 

(c)  Visual  acuity,  which  is  maximal  at  the  fovea,  where  only 
cones  are  present. 

Certain  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  theory  of  v.  Eries, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  invalidate  the  facts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  increase  of  retinal  sensitiveness  in  the 
dark-adapted  eye  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  rods,  for  when 
the  fovea  has  been  some  time  in  the  dark,  it  also  exhibits  a  slight 
increase  of  sensibility  to  light.  But  this  only  proves,  as  v.  Kries 
himself  admitted,  that  adaptation  does  not  depend  exclusively  on 
accumulation  of  erythropsin  in  the  rods,  which  augment  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  entire  retina,  other  factors  being  concerned. 
Doniselli  regards  it  as  probable  that  tbe  slight  increase  of 
sensibility  at  the  fovea  is  due  to  the  marked  increase  of  sensitive- 
ness in  the  organ  constituted  by  tbe  rods. 
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Charpentier  and  Tschermak  contended  agaiast  the  theory  of 
V.  Kries  that  in  the  fovea,  unlike  other  parts  of  the  retina  in 
which  rods  are  present,  l^e  absolate  threshold  value  of  the 
stimuli  capable  of  arousing  a  Imninoua  sensation  coincides  with 
the  chromatic  threshold,  so  that  on  starting  from  subhminal 
stimiili  and  gradually  increasing  their  intensitj,  colour  sensations 
with  no  int^val  of  colourless  sensations  are  at  once  perceived. 
But  these  observations  do  not  overthrow  v.  Kriea'  theory,  as  he 
states  that  the  cones,  on  stimulation  by  monochromatic  rays  of 
low  intensity,  give  rise  to  colourless  senations. 

Hermann's  objection  to  v.  Kries'  theory  is  still  less  conclusive. 
He  contends  that  by  it  there  must,  in  cases  of  (whromatopsia  or 
congenital  colour-bUndness,  be  a  gap  or  scotoma  in  the  visual 
field  corresponding  to  the  fovea — but  this  is  not  found  to  be 
the  case.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  achromatopsia,  owing  to  arrest 
of  functional  development,  the  cones  may  not  have  acquired  the 
capacity  of  arousiDg  colour  sensations,  but  only  have  the  power, 
common  to  the  rods,  of  evoking  simple  colourless  sensations. 
There  are,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  cases  of  achromatopsia  with 
central  scotoma,  which  fully  bear  out  v.  Kries'  theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  typical  cases  of  colour-blindness,  when 
light  -  adapted,  the  distribution  of  brightness  in  the  spectrum 
corresponds  approximately  to  that  found  in  the  normal  dark- 
adapted  eye,  and  is  almost  independent  of  the  intensity  of  the 
stimulus.  Moreover,  eyes  that  are  colour-blind  are  dazzled  in 
full  light,  and  their  visual  acuity  is  less  than  the  normal  average. 
All  these  facts  agree  perfectly  with  the  hypothesis  that  achroma- 
topsia is  due  to  defective  development  in  the  functional  capacity . 
of  the  cones.  But  we  shall  consider  this  in  detail,  in  reference 
to  particular  cases. 

IX.  Before  putting  forward  any  theory  of  colour-vision,  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  the  phenomena  which  result  from  the  mixture 
of  colours. 

Experience  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  mixtures  of  objectively 
different  lights  produce  diCferent  effects  upon  the  eye,  and  appear 
to  us  as  different  colours;  often,  however,  subjectively  equal 
lights  or  colours  may  be  composed  from  mixtures  of  objectively 
different  Ughts.  The  so-called  laws  of  colour-mixture,  which  are 
of  great  physiological  importance,  have  been  obtained  by  methodical 
investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  different  colours 
appear  to  us  sioiilar  or  different. 

Simple  or  hoinogeiuous  lights  or  colours  are  those  which  result 
from  ether  vibrations  of  a  known  wave-length.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  solar  spectrum  there  is  a  series  of  imperceptible 
transitions  from  red  to  violet.  Objectively,  therefore,  we  should 
find  an  infinite  range  of  simple  hues,  corresponding  to  the 
different  wave-lengths  or  vibration-periods.     Subjectively,  how- 
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ever,  there  is  qo  correspondiue  grsdatioa  of  visual  sensation. 
Our  eye  is  only  capable  of  distinguishing  a  limited  number  of 
colours  and  shades  of  colour  (according  to  Schenck,  about  200), 
each  of  which  arises  from  a  more  or  leas  extensive  region  of 
the  spectrum,  corresponding  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
simple  lights.  The  generally  admitted  distinctions  of  the  spectral 
colours  are  more  or  less  artificial.  Aubert,  Wundt,  and  others, 
however,  distinguish  four  primary  colours  known  in  all  the 
classical  languages  by  specific,  simple  names  (red,  yellow,  green, 
blue),  as  distinct  from  the  intermediate  colours  which  are 
designated  by  compound  names  (orange-yellow,  yellow-green,  blue- 
green,  violet-blue,  etc.).  We  shall  find  that  Hering  adopted  this 
theory  and  arranged  the  four  primary  colours  in  two  pairs  of 
opponent  colours  (yellow-blue  and  red-green). 

Retinal  discrimination  of  shades  of  colour  varies  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  According  to  Dobrowolski, 
sensibility  is  maximal  for  yellow  and  blue,  minimal  for  red  and 
green. 

The  spectral  colours  are  the  purest  it  is  possible  to  obtain : 
they  are  also  the  most  saturated,  that  is  the  least  diluted  with 
white,  when  they  result  from  rays  of  medium  intensity. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  colours  of  objects  and  the  dyes  or 
p^ments  used  by  dyers  and  painters,  which  result  from  the 
sefleotion  of  the  rays  that  give  the  colour  to  the  object,  with 
simultaneous  absorption  of  all  other  chromatic  rays.  The  tone 
of  these  varies  very  much  according  to  the  smoothness  of  surface 
of  the  object,  its  transparency  and  the  degree  of  absorption  of  the 
different  chromatic  rays.  They  are  never  saturated  like  the 
spectral  colours,  bub  always  contain  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  white. 

Painters  happily  distinguish  between  warm  colours  and  cold 
colours — expressions  which  have  a  real,  and  not  merely  a 
metaphorical  significance.  Orange  and  yellow  are  warm  colours ; 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet  are  cold  colours ;  greeu  is  an  intermediate 
shade,  warm  If  it  inclines  to  yellow,  cold  if  it  verges  on  blue. 
Bed  and  yellow  are  the  colours  of  fire  and  of  eunlight ;  blue  and 
violet  those  of  the  weaker  moonlight.  Helmboltz  observed  that 
on  looking  through  yellow  glasses  on  a  duU  day  the  laud- 
scape  assumes  the  aspect  of  sunshine ;  with  blue  glasses,  on  the 
contrary,  the  finest  day  presents  the  appearance  of  moonlight. 

The  compound  light  of  an  oil  lamp,  candle,  or  gas  flame  is 
usually  very  defective  in  blue  and  violet  rays,  and  diETuses  a  warm 
tone  of  colour.  The  electric  arc  light,  on  the  contrary,  is  rich  in 
these  rays,  and  difi'uses  a  cold,  blui^  tint. 

Newton  first  synthetised  white  light,  by  mixing  the  different 
chromatic  rays  that  had  been  analysed  by  the  prism,  and 
formulated  the  most  universal  laws  of  colour-mixture :  Graumanu 
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reduced  them  to  a  stricter  and  more  accurate  formula ;  to 
Helmholtz  we  owe  the  complete,  systematic  study  aud  experi- 
mental demoDBtration  of  these  laws. 

Just  as  the  decompoeition  of  white  light  yields  all  the  hues 
and  colours  perceptible  in  the  epectrum,  so  by  the  mixture  or 
superposition  of  certain  spectral  colours  in  varying  proportions 
we  can  artificially  obtain  all  the  more  or  less  complex  hues 
of  nature. 

The  phygieal  method  is  the  moat  perfect  means  of  obtaining 
colour-mixtures,  and  consists  in  allowing  rays  of  ditTerent  wave- 
length, previously  separated  by  two  prisms,  to  act  simultane- 
oamy  upon  the  retina.  The  application  of  this  method  iuvolvea 
a  complicated  apparatus  which  is  described  in  all  Text>books 
of  Physics. 

The  physiological  method  is  simpler,  aud  consists  in  letting 
the  colours  to  be  mingled  fall  on  the  eye  in  succession  instead  of 
simultaneously,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  persistence  of  the  images 
causes  superposition  or  mixture  of  the  colours  on  the  retina. 
Pigments  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  instead  of  spectral  colours, 
for  though  less  saturated  than  the  latter  they  contain  the  different 
tones  of  colour. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  employed  to  obtain  a  physio- 
logical mixture  of  pigment  colours.  The  most  ingenious  and 
that  usually  adopted  is  known  as  Maxwell's  colour-discs.  As 
shown  by  Fig.  175,  these  are  circular  papers  of  different  colours — 
as  opaque  and  as  saturated  as  possible — with  a  radial  slit,  by 
which  they  can  be  superposed  so  as  to  present  two  or  three 
differently  coloured  sectors,  the  area  of  which  can  be  varied  at 
will  by  the  experimenter.  These  are  placed  on  a  metal  disc, 
fixed  in  the  centre  by  a  screw,  and  are  then  rotated  by  clockwork ; 
the  visual  sensation  thus  produced  varies  according  to  the  colours 
employed,  their  saturation,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
sectors  upon  the  disc. 

The  mixture  of  two  or  more  spectral  colours  produces  a  new 
colour,  or  rather  a  new  visual  sensation,  which  does  not  merely 
result  from  the  superposition  of  the  two  component  chromatic 
sensations,  because  the  new  colour  is  always  less  saturated  than 
its  two  components.  The  luminous  intensity  is  not  diminished 
in  the  mixture,  but  part  of  the  chromatic  quality  disappears,  and 
is  replaced  by  white. 

When  two  colours  of  the  spectrum  known  as  complementary 
are  mixed,  all  chromatic  quality  in  the  sensation  disappears,  and 
white  or  grey  light  only  is  perceived.  This  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  colour -mixtures,  and  it  claims  our  attention  in  the 
first  place. 

Helmholtz  demonstrated  that  not  merely  can  white  or  grey 
light,  i.e.  colourless  sensation,  be  obtained  by  mixing  one  or  more 
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pairs  of  spectral  colours,  but  that  each  ray  of  a  given  wave-length 
has  as  its  complemeDt  aiiother  raj  of  the  spectrum.  Acc^d- 
ingly  there  is  ao  iufiDite  series  of  pairs  of  complementary 
colour-rays,  e.g. — 

Red  baa  as  its  coinplemeiit  blue-green. 

Orange  bas  as  iU  complement  .        .        .    blue. 

Yellow  hae  ae  ite  complement  .  indiga 

Yellow-green  has  as  its  complement .        .    violet. 

GresD  alone  has  no  complementary  colour  in  the  spectmm, 
hat  its  chromatic  quality  can  be  neutralised  hy  a  mixture  of  red  aod 
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violet.  As  the  colour  purple  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  two  ends 
of  the  spectrum,  it  follows  that  the  complementary  colour  of  green 
is  purple.  YouQg  and  Helmholtz  regarded  red,  green,  and  violet 
— that  is,  the  extremes  and  the  central  colour  of  the  spectrum — 
as  the  fundamental  colours  and  all  the  other  spectral  colours  as 
intermediate.  On  this  they  based  their  theory  of  colour-vision 
(infra). 

It  follows  that  white  light  can  be  obtained  not  only  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  all  the  visible  rays  of  sunlight,  but  also 
by  the  admixture  of  an  indefinite  number  of  pairs  of  simple 
colours  with  a  definite  difference  of  wave-length. 

Our  eye  cannot  distinguish  between  the  objectively  different 
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kinds  of  white  light :  as  the  white  that  results  from  the  mature 
of  all  the  colour-rays  of  the  solar  spectmm  from  that  produced  bj 
a  mixture  of  red  and  blue-green,  or  from  orange  and  blue,  eta 
None  of  these  white  lights  present  qualitative  differences  to  vision, 
but,  at  moat,  simple  quantitative  ditfeieDceB  due  to  the  different 
intensities  of  the  light,  so  that  some  appear  to  us  more  or  less 
pure  white  or  more  or  lees  grey.  The  eye  thus  differs  fundament- 
ally from  the  ear,  since  it  is  unable  to  analyse  light ;  it  cannot 
resolve  the  different  mixed  colouiB  into  the  simple  spectral 
colours  of  which  they  are  made  up,  nor  differentiate  the  various 
kinds  of  white  light  obtained  by  mixing  different  pairs  of  comple* 
mentary  colours.  This,  however,  is  no  imperfection,  but  merely 
a  physiolc^cal  necessity  of  the  visual  sense.  Otherwise  we  should 
be  unable  to  see  objects  as  white  or  variously  coloured,  but  should 
only  perceive  a  confused  medley  of  different  colours  in  every  object. 

When  two  spectral  colours  that  are  not  complementary  are 
mixed,  the  result  is  not  white,  but  a  new  colour,  which  is  always 
less  saturated  than  the  two  components.  This  may  be  further 
analysed :  the  two  colours  to  he  mixed  may  be  separated  in  the 
spectrum  by  a  greater  or  less  distance  than  the  two  complementary 
colours.  In  the  first  case  the  mixture  produces  an  intermediate 
colour,  which  is  paler  as  the  distance  in  the  ^ctruui  between  the 
two  component  colours  is  greater — more  saturated  as  the  distance 
is  less.  In  the  second  case  the  mixture  produces  a  colour  which 
is  more  saturated  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the  two  com- 
ponents in  the  spectrum  is  greater,  paler  as  it  is  less  (Helmholtz). 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  different  mixtures 
of  spectral  colours  according  to  Helmholtz.  The  intersections  of 
the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  columns  show  the  compound 
colours  or  white  that  result  from  the  respective  mixtures. 
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X.  Closely  related  to  the  theory  of  colour-mixture  are  the 
phenomena  of  coloured  after-imaget,  described  by  Peiresc  (1634), 
and  cotour-covi^ast,  already  known  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1619). 
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Positive  and  negative  after-inrnges  have  already  been  discusBed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  luminous  intensity  or  brightness,  but 
without  regard  to  their  colour-tone.  We  muflt  now  consider 
coloured  after-images. 

Generally  speaking,  after  fixating  it  for  a  few  seconds,  a 
coloured  object  yields  an  after-image  which  may  be  positive,  i.e. 
of  the  same  colour,  but  is  more  often  negative,  i.e.  of  the  comple- 
mentary colour — blue-green  after  red,  violet  after  yellow,  blue 
after  orange,  and  vice  versa. 

If  the  eyes  are  first  kept  for  a  few  moments  in  complete  dark- 
ness, to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  and  to  obviate  the 
after-efTects  of  all  previous  impressions,  and  are  then  opened 
suddenly  in  daylight  and  then  closed  again,  a  positive  after- 
image of  external  objects  appears.  If  while  the  image  is  still 
plainly  visible  the  eyes  are  again  opened,  and  directed  upon  a 
white  surface,  the  positive  is  transformed  into  a  negative  image, 
and  assumes  the  complementary  colour  of  the  object  fixate 

According  to  Fechner  the  positive  homochromatic  im^e  (i.e.  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  light  that  induces  it)  seen  in  the  dark  is 
due  to  the  persistence  of  the  chromatic  excitation,  and  the  comple- 
mentary negative  image  seen  on  exposure  to  white  light  is  due  to 
fat^ue  of  the  retina  to  the  inducing  colour,  with  unaffected 
excitability  to  all  other  colours  of  the  spectrum — in  the  admixture 
of  which  the  complementary  colour  predominates  over  that  to 
which  the  retina  has  been  fatigued.  Johannes  Miiller  had  previ- 
ously given  a  similar  interpretation  of  this  phenomenon. 

White  l^ht,  too,  when  it  acts  intensely  on  the  retina  produces 
coloured  after-images,  which  alternate  from  red  to  green,  and 
appear  and  disappear  at  a  certain  rhythm  —  a  phenomenon 
described  under  the  name  of  colowred  phase*  of  the  after-images. 
They  may  be  regularly  observed  on  looking  fixedly  for  a  few 
seconds,  with  the  dark^apted  eye,  at  a  window  on  which  the  sun 
is  shining,  or  at  the  bright  light  of  a  lamp.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  adequately  described  by  Fechner,  Sequin,  Plateau,  Helmholtz, 
and  others ;  it  occurs  not  only  with  white  light,  but  also  with 
brightly  illuminated  saturated  colours,  although  their  phases  are 
not  ao  definite. 

Yarious  hypotheses  have  been  su^ested  in  explanation. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  tliat  after  vigorous  stimulation 
the  excitability  of  the  retina  to  various  colours  passes  through 
a  series  of  positive  and  negative  oscillations ;  the  cerebral  visual 
centres  consequently  receive  alternate  impulses  which  determine 
complementary  colour- sensations  and  periodic  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  the  images. 

It  may  also  be  stated  tliat,  according  to  our  present  knowledge, 
after-images — whether  coloured  or  colourless — are  associated  only 
with  peripheral  changes  in  the  activity  of  the  retina,  and  that  no 
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eerebrai  after-images  occur  in  the  sense  aBBumed  by  Bocci  (1896) 
and  other  observers. 

The  fiict  from  which  Bocci  assumed  the  existence  of  cerebral 
fifter-imagee  is  only  the  coDfimmtion  by  improved  methods  of  an 
experiment  which  Brewster  made  sixty  years  earlier. 

If,  in  diffuse  daylight,  we  look  with  the  right  eye  for  some 
time  at  a  black  figure  in  the  middle  of  a  white  card,  while  the  left 
eye  is  closed,  the  eye  that  is  fatigued  is  apt  to  produce  an  after- 
image. But  if  we  then  close  the  right  (fatigued)  eye,  and  open 
the  left  (rested)  eye,  no  after-image  appears.  When,  however,  the 
card  is  vividly  illuminated  by  bright  sunlight,  on  opening  the 
rested  eye  the  image  of  the  figure  reappears  upon  a  more  or  less 
obscure  field — and  is  bright  red  on  a  green  background ;  this  after- 
image exhibits  the  variations  of  the  chromatic  phases,  with 
rhythmical  waxing  and  waning.  This  is  the  image  claimed  by 
Bocci  as  "cerebral"  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  arises  in  the  vieuf^ 
centres  of  the  cortex,  and  is  projected  externally. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  from  a  simpler  form  of  this 
experiment.  Thus,  Ovio  gazed  for  some  moments  at  the  bud  with 
one  eye,  through  a  red  glass.  He  then  closed  that  eye  and  looked 
with  the  other  at  the  white  wall  of  a  shaded  room,  and  found  it 
slightly  tinged  with  red.  This  is  the  positive  after-im^e,  which 
seems  to  arise  in  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  rest,  although  the 
stimulus  acts  only  on  the  other  eye. 

Baquis  was  the  first  who  confirmed  Booci's  experiment — and 
at  the  same  time  disproved  bis  explanation  of  it  He  maintained 
that  the  after-imc^e  which  Booci  referred  to  the  rested  eye  really 
originated  in  the  fotigued  eye,  and  was  projected,  as  is  always  the 
case,  into  the  binocular  field  of  vision. 

Baquis  convinced  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  by  the 
following  experiment.  On  fixating  the  sun-lighted  card,  by  Bocci's 
method,  with  the  right  eye  alone,  and  then  covering  both  eyes, 
the  image  of  the  figure  is  seen  in  glowing  colours  (usually  red  and 
green),  and  appears  and  disappears  rhythmically.  If  the  rested 
eye  is  suddenly  opened  while  the  image  is  in  the  field,  a  quite  low 
degree  of  objective  light  will  cause  it  to  fade  immediately.  If  both 
eyes  are  then  again  covered,  and,  after  making  sure  that  the  after- 
image is  still  present,  the  rested  eye  is  quickly  opened  again  during 
the  phase  of  disappearance,  no  image  is  visible.  So  that  the 
rested  eye  sees  nothing,  either  in  the  phase  of  return  or  in  the 
fading  of  the  after-image ;  and  Bocci's  after-image  can  conse- 
quently be  referred  only  to  the  active  eye,  though  it  is  projected 
into  the  binocular  field. 

Baquis  further  found  that  if,  after  stimulating  the  right  eye  by 
light  in  the  usual  way,  both  eyes  were  covered  in  a  dim  room,  and 
the  stimulated  eye  was  reopened  during  a  phase  of  appearance  or 
disappearance,  the  image  remained  visible,  or  reappeared  in  the 
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field.  It  ia  obviouB  that  no  imptdse  originates  in  the  rested  eye, 
either  in  the  phase  of  return  or  of  fiwUng,  but  that  the  image  is 
present  in  the  stimolated  eye  alone,  and  is  00I7  perceived  there. 

Gaudenzi  instituted  other  experiments  to  conGim  Baquis'  con- 
closions,  and  showed  that  when,  in  persons  who  are  wholly  or 
partially  blind  in  one  eye  owing  to  any  kind  of  retinal  lesion,  an 
after-image  is  evoked  in  the  sound  eye,  the  disease  of  the  other 
does  not  exclude  or  aflect  the  appearance  of  Brewster-Bocci'a 
after-iuu^  in  the  field  of  vision. 

The  most  Btriking  experiment  in  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
explaining  this  phenomenon  by  any  functioual  alteration  induced 
in  the  rested  eye  is  as  follows :  If  m  an  individual  in  whom  both 
eyes  are  normal  an  after-image  is  evoked  from  that  part  of  the 
retina  of  the  left  eye  which  coincides  in  the  right  eye  with  the 
optic  papilla  (Fig.  176),  then,  on  closing  the  stimulated  eye  and 
opening  the  other,  the  after-im^e  appears  id  that  part  of  the 
visual  field  of  the  rested  eye  which  conesponds  to  Mariotte's  bUBd 
spot — i.e.  to  a  part  where  there  is  no  retina,  and  to  which,  accord- 
ingly, no  excitation  can  be  transmitted  eccentrically  from  the 
central  nervous  oigans. 

It  is  an  interesting  point  that  this  crucial  experiment  was 
made  almost  at  the  same  time,  but  independently,  by  Gaudenzi  Ui 
refute  Bocci's  theory,  and  by  Bocci  himself  to  establish  a  firesh 
argument  in  support  of  his  view.  As  the  two  observers  came 
to  identical  results,  the  conclusion  should  agree  also.  Gaudenzi 
concluded  logically  that  the  after-image  in  question  "could 
only  originate  from  the  physiolc^cal  processes  which  affect  the 
letma  of  the  exposed  eye  in  consequence  of  the  primary  excita- 
tion." Kothing  more  is  wanted  to  explain  the  genesis  of  this 
phenomenon. 

The  effects  known  as  colouT-contrasi  are  clceely  allied  to  those 
of  the  after-image.  By  "  contrast "  we  mean  the  altered  impresEdon 
reciprocally  produced  by  two  different  colours,  when  these  are  not 
superposed  or  mixed,  but  are  presented  to  the  eye  successively  or 
simultaneously  in  two  distinct  and  adjacent  fields.  Chevieal 
(1839),  who  first  studied  this  subject  systematically,  drew  a 
distinction  between  successive  and  simultaneous  contrast.  Briicke 
gave  the  name  of  "induced  colour"  to  that  which  is  altered, or 
which  appears  on  a  colourless  surface,  of  "  inducing  colour  "  to  that 
which  brings  about  the  change. 

Successive  contrast  depends  largely  upon  negative  after-images 
and  their  projection  upon  a  dissimilar  background.  If  after  gazii^ 
for  some  time  upou  a  small  red  square  on  a  black  ground  the  eyes 
are  turned  upon  a  white  field,  an  after-image  appears  in  the  colour 
complementary  to  red  (blue-green)  j  if  the  gaze  is  now  directed  t» 
a  violet  field,  the  after-image  becomes  blue ;  if  to  an  orange  field, 
yellow.    Speaking  generally,  the  colour  of  the  region  occupied  by 
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the  after-image  ia  that  which  results  from  the  mixture  of  the 
(complementary)  colour  of  the  after-iioage  with  that  of  the  back- 
ground on  to  which  it  is  projected. 

If  the  after-image  is  projected  on  to  a  background  of  the 
inducing  colour,  the  part  on  which  it  &Us  appears  dimmed  or 
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grey ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  projected  on  to  a  surface  of 
complementary  colour  the  part  it  falls  on  appears  brighter  and 
more  saturated.  Generally  speaking,  the  colours  'which  are 
complementary  or  nearest  to  the  complementary  become   more 
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Baturated  and  brighter  \>j  contrast ;  colours  which  resemble  the 
original  or  are  very  near  it  in  tone  are  dulled  and  feeble. 

The  same  effects  appear  even  more  plainly  when  a  small 
square  of  the  inducing  colour  is  placed  on  a  laroe  surface  of  a 
colour  that  will  be  altered  by  contrast  with  the  induced  colour. 
After  gazing  at  the  square  for  a  few  seconds  it  is  removed,  and 
the  contrast-colour  may  then  be  observed  on  the  square  which  it 
occupied. 

Under  certain  conditioQB  the  subjective  contrast-colour  may 
be  so  strong  as  to  predominate  over  the  objective  colour  upon 
which  the  after-image  is  projected.  If,  e.g.,  a  small  square  of 
dark  orange  paper  is  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a  red  glass  field,  and 
the  bright  sky  looked  at  through  it,  the  intensity  of  the  induced 
blue-green  wiU  bo  so  pronounc^  that  the  orange  square  appears 
blue. 

An  experiment  suggested  by  Johannes  Miiller  is  instructive 
owing  to  ite  simplicity.     If,  uter  fixating  a  red  square  on   a 
white  ground,  the  gaze  is  turned  to  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  square  so  that  its  objective  image 
£  and  the  subjective  after  image  V  are  parti- 
ally superposed  (Fig.  177),  it  wiD  be  seen  that 
the  greater   part  of  R  remains  red,  and   the 
greater  part  of  V  assumes  the  green  comple- 
mentary colour,  while  the  part  in  which  the 
Pin,  1T7.— Job.  Huuer's  two  images  overUp  appears  to  be  pink  shading 
^^^I^?"  ™''"'™'  into  grey.     This  effect  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  fusion  of  the  two  complementary  colours. 
All  the   phenomena  of  colour -contrast  can  be   repeated    by 
Miiller's  device,  using  small  squares   of  different  colours  on   a 
background  of  the  complementary  colours  or  of  a  colour  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  the  square.     In  the  first  case  the  colour  of  the 
background  is  reinforced  by  contrast;  in  the  second  it  becomes 
dim  and  pale. 

The  effects  of  simultatieous  contrast  are  more  difficult  to 
interpret.  It  is  well  known  to  painters,  whose  colour-sense  is 
specially  developed,  that  two  colours  in  juxtaposition  affect  each 
other.  A  grey  figure  seems  brighter  and  more  luminous  on  a 
black  than  on  a  white  ground ;  a  coloured  figure  seems  brighter 
and  more  saturated  when  the  complementary  or  contrast-colour 
predominates  round  it. 

Under  special  conditions  the  phenomena  of  simultaneous 
contrast  are  surprisingly  plain  and  obvious.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  experiments  is  that  of  the  so-called  coloured  shadows, 
ah:eady  known  to  v.  Guericke  (1612)  and  Buffon  (1743>  When 
the  shadows  a,  b,  produced  by  two  candles  A,  B,  of  a  vertical  rod 
or  pencil  c  are  thrown  on  to  a  white  screen  (Fig.  178),  with  a 
red  glass  in  front  of  A,  shadow  i,  which  is  illuminated  only  by 
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the  flame  of  A,  will  be  red,  while  sliadow  a,  which  is  illuminated 
only  by  flame  B  and  should  therefore  appear  white,  will  look 
green  by  contrast. 

This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  Bubatituting  daylight  for 
one  of  the  candle  flames.  In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
coloured  gloss,  because  daylight  differs  &om  candlelight  in  being 
white,  not  yellowish.  Dayhght  casts  a  grey  shadow,  but  on 
lightiag  the  candle  the  grey  shadow  turns  yellow,  and  the  other 
shitdow  which  ia  due  to  dayl^ht  appears  blue  by  contrast. 

In  Bagona- Seine's  experiment  the  effect  of  simultaneous 
contrast  is  obtained  by  reflection.  A  black  spot  is  observed 
through  coloured  glass,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  the  glass  is  bo 
arranged  that  the  reflected  im^e  of  another  black  spot  is  seen 
beside  it ;  seen  separately,  the  first  spot  will  be  the  colour  of  the 
glass,  the  second  black ;  viewed  together,  the 
second  assumes  the  complementary  colour  of  ^         i 

the  first.  \ 

Colour-contrasts  are  more  easily  obtained  \    / 

with  pale  than  with  saturated  hues.    This  Jj^'^ 

is  readily  demonstrated  by  the  following  ex-  ,'  '. 

periment  of  H,  Meyer,    If  i  square  of  grey  ,''     "•, 

paper  is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  coloured  paper, 
its  tint  does  not  alter  perceptibly;   but  if  ,'  J;,,--^ 

the  whole  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  semi-         A,'  '^'^'i 

transparent  tissue-paper  the  small  square     ^r|  fl'*  . 

assumes  the  complementary  hue  of  the  back-  _ 

ground  :    if    the  latter  is   red,   it   appears       '"■coloured  .1^™.  ^ 
greenish ;  if  yellow,  bluish ;  if  blue,  yeilow- 
ish ;  and  so  on.     This  striking  effect  proves  that  contrast-effects 
are  much  more  pronounced  when  the  colours  are  rendered  less 
saturated  by  the  addition  of  white. 

Other  analogous  contrast-effects  can  be  obtained  by  means  of 
revolving  discs.  If  black  sectors  with  serrated  edges  are  rotated 
on  a  white  disc  (Fig.  179),  a  series  of  concentric  rings  appear, 
which  look  darker  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  of  the  disc. 
The  amount  of  black  in  each  of  these  rings  is  constant,  but  owing 
to  contrast  each  ring  appears  brighter  at  the  inner  part,  next  to 
a  darker  ring,  and  darker  at  the  outer  part,  next  to  a  lighter 
ring  (Masson  s  experiment). 

If  instead  of  black  sectors  on  a  white  ground  two  different 
colours  are  taken,  then  while  the  disc  is  rotating  each  ring  shows 
different  colours  at  its  two  edges,  although  the  objective  colour 
is  uniform  throughout  each  ring.  If,  e.g.,  blue  and  yellow  are 
substituted  for  black  and  white,  the  resulting  rings  are  of  different 
shades  of  grey,  but  each  ring  shows  an  inner  yellow  border,  as 
contrasted  with  the  preceding  ring,  which  is  bluer,  and  an  outer 
blue  border  in  contrast  to  the  next  and  more  strongly  yellow  ring. 
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When  thin  coloured  nectors,  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  a 
band  which  is  half  black  and  half  white  (Fig.  180),  are  rotated 
OD  a  white  disc,  the  band  should  appear  as  a  grej  ring  on  a 
slightly  tinted  whitish  ground.  Owing  to  contrast,  however,  the 
ring  is  not  seen  as  grey,  but  in  the  colour  complementaiy  to  that 
of  the  coloured  sectors. 

Thia  experiment,  devised  by  Helmholtz,  is  only  a  proof  in 
another  form  of  H.  Meyer's  earlier  experiment,  which  shows  that 
simultaneous  contrasts  become  plainer  with  pale  colours  in  the 
presence  of  light  grey.  Instead  of  covering  the  grey  square  on 
the  coloured  Dackground  with  semi-transparent  tissue-paper,  to 
dilute  it  with  white,  Helmholtz  obtained  the  same  effect  by  the 
physiolc^cal  mixture  of  white  and  coloured  and  white  and  black 
segments,  that  results  on  rapidly  rotating  the  disc. 

From  these  examples  it  is  plain  that  oning  to  simultaneous 


contrast  a  bright  oliject  placed  beside  a  darker  object  becomes 
brighter  and  more  luminous,  and  vice  versa ;  and  that  a  coloured 
object  in  the  vicinity  of  another  that  is  not  coloured  (white  or 
grey)  diffuses  its  complementary  hue  to  the  latter. 

Helmholtz  interpreted  the  phenomena  of  simultaneous  contrast 
as  errors  of  judgment.  In  the  case,  e.y.,  of  coloured  shadows  we 
mistake  for  white  the  yellow  of  the  area  illuminated  by  the 
candle,  and  consequently  assume  that  the  shadows  which  are 
really  grey  are  bluish ;  Hering,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  by  a 
variety  of  experiments  that  simultaneous  contrast  is  not  an  error 
of  judgment,  but  that  it  depends  on  the  spread  of  excitation  to 
the  parte  of  the  retina  adjacent  to  those  stimulated. 

XI.  Since  the  time  of  Aristotle  a  number  of  hypotheses  have 
been  put  forward  to  explain  the  quaUtative  dififerencee  of  visual 
sensation,  that  is,  of  the  perception  of  colours.  The  more  gener- 
ally accepted  theories  of  colour-vision  are  undoubtedly  that  of 
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Thomaa  Young  (1807),  which  was  taken  up  and  perfected  hj 
Helmholtz  (1852),  of  Wundt  (18'74-1902),  and  of  Bering  (1878). 
Scbeock  more  recently  (1906-8)  formulated  a  new  theory  in 
which  he  attempted  to  supplement  and  reconcile  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

Young  regarded  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  as  the 
summation  of  different  mixtures  of  three  simple  or  fundamental 
colours — rtd  and  violet,  the  two  extremes,  and  green,  the  middle 
hue  of  the  spectrum.  "  It  is  certain,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  perfect 
sensations  of  yellow  and  of  blue  are  produced  respectively  by 
mixtures  of  red  and  green  and  of  green  and  violet  lights,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  these  sensations  are  always  com- 
pounded of  the  separate  sensations  combined:  at  least  this 
supposition  simplifies  the  theory  of  colours :  it  may  therefore  be 
adopted  with  advantage,  until  it  be  found  inconsistent  with  any 
of  the  phenomena ;  and  we  may  consider  white  light  as  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  red,  green,  and  violet  only." ' 

On  Young's  original  theory  all  colour -sensations  are  com- 
pounded &om  three  nindamental  sensations  which  are  qualitatively 
constant,  and  only  vary  in  intensity.  To  conform  to  the  law  of 
specific  energy  Young  assumed  as  a  subsidiary  hypothesis  that 
three  kinds  of  receptor  nerve-fibres  are  present  in  the  retina  at 
every  point  that  can  be  stimulated  by  the  three  colours,  to  which 
three  kinds  of  perceptor  elements  for  red,  green,  and  violet  corre- 
spond in  the  brain -centres. 

Against  Young's  theory  Is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  by 
the  mixture  of  these  three  colours  to  reproduce  all  the  tones  and 
saturations'  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum — mixed  colours  being 
always  less  saturated  than  their  components. 

Helmholtz  easily  disposed  of  this  and  other  difficulties  by 
assuming  that  each  fundamental  colour  is  capable  of  stimulating 
the  three  hypothetical  receptor  elements,  but  in  different  degrees, 
according  to  the  difference  of  wave-lengtha  Light  of  longer 
wave-length  chiefly  excites  the  elements  tl^t  are  sensitive  to  red ; 
that  of  intermediate  wave-length,  the  elements  sensitive  to  green ; 
that  of  short  wave-length,  the  elements  sensitive  to  violet. 

If  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  from  red  to  violet  are  arranged 
in  horizontal  series,  the  three  curves  (Fig.  181),  according  to 
Helmholtz,  approximately  represent  the  excitability  of  Young's 
three  specific  nerve-elements.  The  red  rays  {R)  stimulate  the  rad 
elements  strangly,  the  other  two  elements  weakly;  the  same 
applies  to  the  green  ((?)  and  violet  (F)  rays;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  sensations  of  red,  green,  or  violet. 

On  this  presumption  the  sensation  produced  by  the  red  of  the 
spectrum  must  include  that  of  white,  which  results  from  weak, 
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Himultaneous  atimulation  of  the  green  and  violet  elements.  In 
fact,  on  looking  at  spectral  red  when  the  green  and  violet  elements 
have  been  fatigued  by  prolonged  stimulation  by  the  comple- 
mentary colours  (blue-green)  the  sensation  of  red  appears  more 
saturated  than  before. 

Mixed  colours  are  less  saturated  than  their  components  because 
they  result  from  the  unequal  stimulation  of  the  three  receptor 
elements.  White  is  the  result  of  the  approximately  equal  stimula- 
tion of  the  three  elements ;  grey  is  only  white,  feebly  illominated  ; 
black  is  white  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  illumination.  So 
that  between  black,  grey,  and  white  there  is  no  qualitative  but 
only  a  quantitative  lUtference.  The  transformation  of  a  coloured 
sensation  into  white  owing  to  increased  intensity  of  light  is 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  in  this  case  the  excitation  of 
the  three  separate  elements  is  at  its  maximum. 

Inasmuch  as  the  stimulation  of  the  receptor  apparatus  of  the 
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retina  by  light  most  probably  consists  in  chemical  changes,  v. 
Helmholtz,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Physioloffkai  Optica 
(1889),  modified  his  theory  by  substituting  for  YouDjg's  three 
nerve-fibres  three  kinds  of  photochemical  subataocea,  with  which 
each  receptor  element  in  the  retina  that  is  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  coloured  sensation  must  be  provided.  In  the  cerebral  cortex 
three  difTerent  kinds  of  perceptor  cells  must  correspond  to  the 
three  substances  sensitive  to  the  red,  green,  and  violet  rays. 

As  a  working  hypothesis  Helmholtz'  theory  has  done  good 
service  in  countless  experiments  on  vision :  it  is  also  simple  and 
helps  to  explain  many  phenomena.  It  does  not,  however,  interpret 
all  the  facts,  and  many  objections  have  been  raised  against  it. 

Why,  as  Fick  remarked,  should  vioht  be  taken  as  the  third 
fundamental  colour  ?  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  less  qualitative 
difference  between  red  and  violet  than  between  red  and  green 
and  between  green  and  violet.  The  three  primary  colours  must 
be  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  difTerence  between  them,  respectively, 
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a8  equal  as  possible.  It  would  consequently  be  better  to  take 
dark  blue  instead  of  violet  for  the  third  colour,  as  did  A.  Fick  and 
Konig.  With  red,  green,  and  blue  we  can  obtain  all  the  inter- 
mediate colours  of  the  spectrum,  which  is  not  possible  with  red, 
green,  and  violet. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  Young's  three-colour  theory  was 
supported  by  facts  observed  in  partial  colour-blindness  {dygchroma- 
topsia).  Helmholtz  assumed  three  different  kinds  of  dyschroma- 
topsia — red-blindnesB(ffl?i«ry^A.j-()psia),green-blindneB8((tt;A/tw(>pata), 
and  violet-bliadness  (ocyaiiopsta) — due  to  deficiency  of  one  or  other 
of  the  three  receptor  substances.  Sut  more  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  these  cases  has  shown  the  impossibility  of 
explaining  them  on  this  theory.  As  Wundt  pointed  out,  it  is 
inadequate  to  explain  cases  of  total  colour-blindneas  (achroma- 
topsia) in  which  the  solar  spectrum  appears  colourless,  brightest 
in  the  middle  (in  the  yellow-green),  and  less  bright  at  the  ends, 
while  paintings  appear  as  photographa  Again  the  fact  that  in 
red-  and  green-blindness  white  light  appears  white -and  not 
coloured,  as  it  should  according  to  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory, 
is  trreconcilahle  with  it.  The  colour-blind,  moreover,  declare  that 
they  Bee  yellow  and  blue,  while  on  this  theory  they  should  see 
gieen  and  violet  (anerythropsia)  or  red  and  violet  (achloropsia). 

To  obviate  this  and  other  difficulties  inseparable  ^om  the 
three-colour  hypothesiB,  Wundt,  as  early  as  the  first  edition  of 
]m  Psyckolofficai  Physiology  (18'74),  brought  forward  another  theory 
based  on  the  assumption  that  two  different  stimulation  processes, 
ehromatic  and  ac/M-omatic,  are  set  in  action  by  every  retinal 
irritation.  The  chromatic  excitation  is  a  function  of  the  wave- 
length of  the  vibrations ;  the  achromatic  is  a  function  of  the 
ampUtude  of  the  vibrations. 

Chromatic  stimulation,  according  to  Wundt,  ia  a  polyform 
photochemical  process  which  changes  with  the  wave-length; 
achromatic  stimulation,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  uniform  photo- 
chemical process,  which  changes  only  in  intensity  and  not  in 
quality  with  alteration  of  the  wave-length. 

Achromatic  excitation  can  be  aroused  by  the  weakest  and  the 
strongest  stimuh;  chromatic  excitation  can  only  be  evoked  by 
stimuli  of  moderate  intensity.  Wundt  assumed  that  achromatic 
sensatioas  preceded  chromatic  sensations  in  the  phylogenetio  and 
ontogenetic  development  of  vision,  and  were  not  therefore  the 
product  of  the  latter. 

Wnndt's  hypothesis  is  obviously  too  vague  and  indefinite,  and 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  theory.  Have  the  achromatic 
and  chromatic  excitatory  processes  any  distinct  physiological 
substrate  in  the  retina  ?  This  could  be  answered  by  means  of  the 
"dupUcity  theory"  which  Schultze,  Farinaud,  and  v,  Kries  put 
forward  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  rods  and  cones.     Is  it. 
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however,  poBeible  to  conceive  the  chromatic  excitations  of  the 
conea  as  dependent  on  a  polyform  photochemical  process,  which 
alters  with  the  wave-length  of  the  vibrations,  without  assuming 
the  presence  of  an  indefinite  number  of  chemical  substances  that 
differ  specifically,  inasmnch  as  they  are  exclusively  sensitive  to 
rays  of  a  given  wave-length  ? 

Yet,  notwithstanding  its  indefiniteneas  at  this  cnicial  point, 
Wuodt's  theory  must  be  given  the  credit  of  having  clearly 
pointed  out  that  achromatic  sensations  arise  from  simple  primitive 
excitatory  processes  and  are  entirely  independent  of  the  chromatic 
sensations  that  are  developed  later. 

Hering's  theory  of  colour-vision,  which,  after  that  of  Young- 
Helmholtz,  has  been  most  widely  accepted  by  physiologists,  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  Wundt's  theory,  particularly 
in  assuming  achromatic  to  be  independent  of  chromatic  perception ; 
but  it  differs  fundamentally  in  seeking  to  apply  Johannes  Miiller's 
law  of  the  specific  energies,  by  reducing  the  fundamental  qualities 
of  visual  sensation  to  six — white,  black,  red,  green,  yellow, 
and  bine. 

Hering  assumes  that  there  are  three  different  photochemical 
visual  substances  in  the  sensory  elements  of  the  retina,  which  are 
continually  broken  down  and  built  up  again,  like  Boll's  visual 
purple.  One  of  these  subetancea  is  the  physiological  substrate 
of  achromatic  sensations,  i.e.  black  and  white ;  the  other  two  give 
rise  to  chromatic  sensations.  He  replaces  the  three  primary 
colours  of  Young-Helmholtz  by  the  four  principal  colours  of  the 
spectrum  (already  recognised  by  Aubert,  and  much  earlier  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci),  viz.  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  which  he 
arranges  in  two  pairs  of  opponent  colours — red-green  and  yellow- 
blue,  to  each  of  which  he  assigns  a  specific  photochemical  visual 
substance. 

Two  antagonistic  and  simultaneous  processes,  the  one  assimi- 
lative or  anabolic,  the  other  dissimilative  or  katabolic,  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  three  kinds  of  visual  substance. 

When  dissimilation  prevails,  sensations  of  white,  red,  and 
yellow  (katabohc  sensations)  are  excited;  when  assimilation 
predominates,  the  sensations  are  black,  green,  and  blue  (anabolic 
sensations) ;  when  the  two  opponent  processes  balance  (autonomous 
equilibrium)  there  is  a  sensation  of  grey  (mixture  of  black  and ' 
white)  or  white  (mixture  of  the  antagonistic  parrs),  by  which  the 
colours  are  annulled.  On  these  elaborate  studies  of  vision  Hering 
founded  his  general  theory  of  the  metabolism  of  living  matter 
(Vol  Lpp.  42,  86). 

Hering  assumes  that  the  retina  contains  more  of  the  white- 
blaok  than  of  the  red-green  and  yellow-blue  substances.  Conse- 
qaently  the  assimilatory  and  dissimilatory  changes  are  more 
conspicuous  in  the  first  achromatic  subatance  than  in  the  two 
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other  cliroiiiatic  BuliBtauceB.  This  explaiua  why  coloured  sensa- 
tions only  occur  under  special  favourable  conditions,  and  are 
uanaUr  associated  with  Bimultaneous  colourlese  sensations  which 
diminish  their  saturation. 

All  raye  of  the  visible  spectrum  excite  disBimilation  in  the 
white-black  substance,  but  in  a  different  degree  according  to  their 
wave-lengths.  lu  the  yellow-blue  and  red-green  substances,  on 
the  contrary,  some  rays  excite  dissimilation,  others  assimilation, 
others  again  produce  no  effect. 

The  estent  of  the  katabohc  or  aoabolic  change  in  each  of  the 
three  visual  Bubstances  depends  not  only  on  the  intensity  of  the 
stimulus,  but  also  on  the  excitability  of  the  substances.  This 
explains  why  the  same  objective  mixture  of  light-rays  may  appear 
lighter  or  darker,  coloured  or  colourless,  accorthng  to  the  "  tuning  " 
{Stimmung)  or  functional  state  of  the  retina. 

Hering  only  admits  two  forms  of  partial  colour -blindneas — 
red>-green  and  yellow-blue  blindness,  according  as  one  or  other 
of  the  chromatic  visual  substances  is  defective.  If  both  ore 
absent,  the  colour-blindness  is  total 

This  theory,  which  Hering  terms  that  of  the  "opponent 
colours,"  has  elucidated  many  facts  that  are  of  value  in  the 
interpretation  of  colour-vision,  but  when  critically  examined  it 
leaves  a  number  of  obscure  points  unexplained.  Von  Kries,  for 
instance,  pointed  out  the  existence  of  two  distinct  types  of 
red -green  bUndness  which  cannot  be  explained  either  by  the 
Young -Helmholtz  or  by  the  Hering  theory.  There  are  also 
different  types  of  total  colour-blindness  which  cannot  be  adequately 
interpreted  on  these  theories. 

Schenck  accordingly  propounded  another  hypothesis  which 
combines  certain  points  of  the  theories  of  Young-Helmboltz  and 
Hering,  while  it  provides  a  physiological  explanation  of  the 
various  forms  of  colour-blindness — whether  partial  {dyxTvroinat- 
opsia)  or  total  (achromatopsia). 

XII.  Schenck's  theory  of  colour -sensations  and  colour- 
blindness is,  as  he  expressly  states,  a  revival,  development,  and 
elaboration  of  the  theory  of  colour-perception  in  indirect  vision 
put  forward  by  his  master,  A.  Fick  (1879-1900).  It  may  be 
termed  the  "  developmental  theory  "  of  colour-vision. 

Schenck  accepted  the  three  primary  colours  of  Toung- 
Helmholtz  as  adequate  for  fully-developed  colour- vision.  Like 
Fick,  he  substituted  blue  for  violet,  since  it  is  possible  with 
appropriate  mixtures  of  red,  green,  and  blue  to  obtain  any  other 
'  quality  of  colour -sensation.  Three  specific  vieual  substances 
correspond  to  the  three  fundamental  sensations,  and  are  excitable, 
respectively,  by  the  vibrations  of  long,  medium,  and  short  wave- 
length, as  was  assumed  by  Helmholtz. 

Schenck  adopts  Tschermak's  division  of  each  of  the  three  visual 
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BubatABces  into  two  parts — a  stimuluB-receptor  (Seizentp/dttger) 
and  a  sensation-etimulator  {Empfindungserrtger).  Schaum  Bug- 
geeted  that  the  receptors  act  as  optical  senBitiaere  of  tbe  codbb, 
aa  visual  purple  ia  the  senaitiBer  of  the  roda ;  Bicharz,  that  they 
may  be  regaraed  aa  optical  reaonatora  for  light  of  short,  medium, 
or  long  wave-length.  The  mechaniam  by  which  the  stimulatora 
transform  the  optic  resonanceB  into  physiolf^ical  stimuli  of  the 
nerve-fibres  is  unknown,  but  when  these  are  conducted  to  the 
central  nervous  organs  they  give  rise  to  achromatic  and  chromatic 
sensationa  The  rods  contain  one  atimulator,  for  white ;  the  conee 
contain  three,  for  red,  green,  and  blue. 

Even  with  this  modification  the  Young-Helmholtz  theoiy  does 
not  adequately  explain  why  the  sensations  of  white  and  yeUow — 
which  for  physiological  and  psychological  reasons  are  regarded  by 
Wundt  and  Bering  as  simple  sensations — are  not  connected  witii 
OS  simple  phyaiological  processes  aa  the  sensations  of  red,  green, 
and  blue.  To  remove  this  difficulty  Schenck  assumes  that  this 
connection  between  the  Benaations  of  white  and  yellow  by  simple 
phyaiological  processes  actually  exists  in  the  early  phases  of 
development  of  the  visual  organs. 

According  to  Schenck,  the  cones  which  subserve  the  perception 
of  brightnesB  or  luminoaity — and  which,  on  the  well-established 
view  of  V.  Kries,  constitute  the  only  organ  capable  of  colour-vision 
— contain  at  an  earher  developmental  phase  one  substance  only, 
which,  on  stimulation,  gives  the  sensation  white.  This  primitive 
visual  substance  is  allied  to  the  visual  substance  of  the  rods,  which 
subserves  scotopic  vision,  as  it  is  little  sensitive  to  light  of  long 
wave-length. 

Later  on,  the  primitive  visual  substance  undergoes  a  change 
which  makes  it  more  sensitive  to  light  of  longer  wave-length, 
which  Schenck — on  analogy  with  photographic  nomenclature — 
calls  panchromaliaaiion,  but  it  still  continues  to  be  the  aubatrate 
of  white  light  vision. 

At  a  further  stage  of  development  there  is  a  cleavage  of  the 
primitive  visual  substance,  and  pari  passu  a  difCerentiation  of  its 
two  parts  and  of  their  function.  This  cleavage  occurs  at  two 
distinct  periods : — 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  two  visual  substances  are  formed  from  the 
original  white  substance,  one  of  which  is  specially  sensitive  to 
vibrations  of  long  wave-length,  and  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
yellow ;  the  other  is  more  sensitive  to  vibrationB  of  short  wave- 
length, and  excites  the  sensation  of  blua  But  when  equally  and 
simultaneously  stimulated,  they  still  give  rise  to  the  sensation 
white,  as  did  the  mother-substance  before  its  differentiation  into 
two  pirts. 

(b)  Later  again,  by  an  analogous  process,  the  yellow  substance 
becomes  difterentiated  into  a  red  and  a  green  substance,  which 
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when  equally  and  simultaneouiily  Btimulated  arouse  the  seosatioti 
of  yellow. 

On  tbia  theory  typical  eases  of  congenital  colour-blindness, 
total  or  partial,  are  readily  explained  by  assuming  that  owing  to 
some  arrest  of  development  panchromatisatton,  i.e.  subdivision  of 
the  primitive  substance  whicb  on  stimulation  gives  rise  to  the 
sensation  white,  ia  wholly  or  partially  defective. 

Schenck's  theory  explains  the  different  visual  sensibility  of 
the  different  areas  of  the  retina.  We  have  seen  that  the  central 
fovea  is  sensitive  to  all  colours,  the  intermediate  r^ou  blind  to 
red  and  green,  the  periphery  entirely  colour-blind ;  also  that  the 
limits  of  the  intermediate  zone  which  is  blind  to  red  and  green  are 
not  fixed,  but  alter  according  to  the  conditions  of  experiment ;  on 
increasing  the  size  luminous  intensity,  and  saturation  of  the  teet- 
object,  the  limits  extend  outwards. 

These  facts,  which  point  to  a  functional  differentiation  between 
the  central  and  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina  in  regard  to  colour- 
vision,  can  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  panchromatisation 
ia  less  advanced  in  the  periphery  than  in  the  centre  of  the  retina. 
But  as  the  differences  are  relative,  not  absolute,  it  would,  says 
Schenck,  be  fallacious  to  conclude  that  the  more  peripheral  conee 
contain  only  the  primitive  white  substance,  and  that  otheis  in  the 
middle  zone  are  in  the  first  stage  of  panchromatisation,  and  others 
again,  in  the  centre,  are  completely  panchromatised. 

It  agrees  better  with  the  facts  to  assume  that  in  the  adult 
retina  each  cone  contains  all  three  chromatic  substauces,  but  in 
varying  degrees  of  excitability,  according  to  their  relative  positions, 
80  that  some  are  more  sensitive  to  stimulation  than  others ;  like 
the  different  sensitive  layers  of  a  photographic  plate.  The  fact 
that  the  area  of  peripheial  colour-vision  is  larger  when  the  size, 
luminous  intensity,  and  saturation  of  the  colour  of  the  test-object 
are  increased  is  parallel  to  the  sensibility  for  white  light,  and 
is  explained  by  assuming  that  adjacent  cones  have  a  reciprocal 
influence  which  favours  the  spread  of  excitation.  The  accurate 
work  of  Hess  (1889)  and  of  v.  Kries  (1904)  showed  that  two  lights 
of  different  colour,  whether  compound  or  homogeneous,  which  are 
of  equal  intensity  when  they  fall  on  the  centre  of  the  retina,  are 
also  equally  bright  to  every  peripheral  part  of  it.  Moreover,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  any  light  appears  uniformly  bright  to 
the  different  retinal  areas,  whether  it  is  seen  coloured  by  the 
central  part  or  colourless  with  the  more  peripheral  portions. 

These  facts,  which  prove  uniformity  of  vision  in  the  centre  and 
the  periphery  of  the  retina,  are  adequately  explained  by  Schenck's 
theory,  which  assumes  that  each  visual  substance  consists  of  two 
parts — one  to  receive  and  transmit  the  stimulus,  the  other  to 
excit«  the  sensation.  The  first  determines  brightness,  the  second 
colour;    the  first  explains  the  equal  sensibility  to  brightness  of 
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the  different  parts  of  the  retina,  the  secoad  the  diflerences  which 
they  present  in  regard  to  colour. 

The  different  forms  of  total  and  partial  colour-blindness,  which 
resist  interpretation  on  Hering's  theory,  can  be  rationally  explained 
by  Schenck's  hypothesis  as  follows : 

(o)  The  deiiteranopia  of  v,  Kries  (erroneously  known  as  "  green- 
blindness")  ifl  a  reduction-system  from  normal  colour-vision.  It 
agrees  thus  far  with  the  red^raen  blindness  of  the  middle  retinal 
zone,  that  affected  people  describe  only  white,  yellow,  and  blue 
sensations,  and  have  no  sensation  of  red,  which  is  perceived  as 
yellow,  or  of  green,  which  seems  colourless.  The  deuteranopic 
differs  from  the  normal  eye  in  that  the  red-green  blindness  is  not 
confined  to  the  middle  zone,  but  extends  to  the  central  part  of  the 
retina,  and  does  not  disappear  on  increasing  the  area,  intensity, 
and  saturation  of  the  object. 

On  Schenck's  theory  deuteranopia  is  explained  quite  simply  by 
assuming  that  owing  to  arrested  development  in  the  cones  the 
second  phase  in  the  cleavage  of  the  yellow  substance  into  the  red 
and  the  green  substance  has  not  taken  place. 

(6)  The  protanopia  of  v.  Kriea  (erroneously  termed  "  red-blind- 
ness") is  a  reduction-syetem,  which  differs  from  deuteranopia  by 
a  different  distribution  of  spectral  luminosity,  but  is  practically 
identical  with  it  in  all  other  respects.  Protanopes,  according  to 
V.  Kries,  show  diminished  sensibility  to  light  of  long  wave-length, 
so  that  the  more  highly  refractive  port  of  the  spectrum  is  shortened, 
the  red  appears  very  dark,  and  the  yellow  lees  bright  than  in 
normal  individuals.  The  sensibility  to  light  of  short  wave-length 
— from  about  500  to  391  /i/i,  or  from  the  end  of  the  yellow  to 
the  end  of  the  violet — appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  relatively 
greater  in  protanopes  than  in  deuteranopes  and  normals.-  So  that 
while  red  seems  much  darker  to  protanopes,  green  and  blue  are 
rather  brighter  to  them  than  to  normal  people. 

To  explain  protanopia  on  Schenck's  theory  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  receptor  or  resonator  for  rays  of  long  wave-length  is 
absent,  while  the  stimulator  of  red  sensations  is  present ;  and  that 
the  second  phase  in  the  cleavage  of  the  primitive  visual  substance 
has  not  taken  place. 

(c)  Blue-yellow  blindness  is  a  rare  form  of  congenital  dys- 
chromatopsia.  Up  to  the  present  four  cases  only  have  been  fiuly 
investigated.  Individuals  who  are  blind  to  blue  and  yellow 
describe  only  three  Ught-sensations — white,  bluish-red,  and  bluish- 
green.  They  call  the  lights  which  normals  see  as  white,  yellow, 
and  indigo-blue  while;  the  light  of  long  wave-length  red;  that  of 
medium  wave-length  green.  Like  normal  individuals  they  recognise 
the  uniform  luminosity  of  different  homogeneous  or  mixed  lights, 
as  well  as  the  varying  brightness  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum.     We  may  therefore  conclude  that  in  this  form  of  partial 
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colour-bliadness  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  cones  of  the  subatance 
on  which  the  luminosity  of  the  light  depends  (receptors),  but,  as 
in  deuteranopia,  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  senaa- 
tions  aroused  by  the  stlmulatorB. 

On  Scbenck's  theory  blue-yellow  blindnesB  cau  be  explained 
.  as  due  to  anomalous  development,  in  wluch  the  second  phase  in 
the  cleavage  of  the  primitive  substance  reaches  a  certain  st^e 
without  the  first  having  taken  place. 

(rf)  Total  colour-blindness  {achrOTnatopsia),  which  is  normal  to 
the  most  peripheral  part  of  the  retina,  may  under  various  abnormal 
conditions,  congenital  or  acquired,  extend  over  the  whole  retina. 

One  form  of  achromatopsia  depends  on  functional  absence  of  the 
cones,  while  the  rod-functions  persist.  In  this  the  distribution  of 
brightness  in  the  spectrum  coincides  with  that  observed  in  scotopic 
vision  and  where  there  is  a  central  scotoma.  Several  clinical  cases 
have  been  well  investigated,  and  afford  complete  confirmation  of 
T.  Kries'  duplicity  theory  of  the  functions  of  the  rods  and  conee. 

A  second  variety  of  achromatopsia  differs  from  the  preceding 
only  in  there  being  no  central  scotoma.  These  cases  are  weU 
explained  on  Schenck's  theory  by  assuming  that  the  evolution  of 
the  cones  became  arrested  at  the  first  stage  when  only  the  primi- 
tive visual  substance  was  present,  before  it  had  undergone  cleavage ; 
consequently  the  sensation  of  white  light  is  alone  perceptible. 

A  third  variety  of  achromatopsia  is  characterised  by  that  dis- 
tribution of  brightness  in  the  spectrum  which  is  observed  in  the 
outer  zone  of  the  retina  in  deuteranopes,  due,  on  Schenck's  theory, 
to  the  absence  of  receptors  for  rays  of  long  wave-length.  In  two 
clinical  cases  examined  by  Konig  the  peripheral  colour-blindness 
of  protanopes  extended  to  the  centre  of  the  retina.  In  one  case 
there  was  total  colour-blindness ;  in  the  other  a  trace  of  yellow 
and  blue  sensation  persisted. 

In  conclusion,  a  fourth  kind  of  achromatopsia  is  that  seen  at 
the  retinal  periphery  in  deuteranopes,  where  the  distribution  of 
luminosity  in  the  spectrum  is  the  same  as  that  of  normal  people, 
which — on  Scbenck's  theory— is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
receptors  are  associated  with  all  the  stimulators.  There  are  cases 
of  congenital  and  patholc^cal  achromatopsia  in  wliich  the  peri- 
pheral colour-blindness  of  deuteranopes  and  normals  extends  over 
the  whole  retina.  Congenital  cases  liave  been  described  by  Becker 
and  by  Piper ;  clinical  cases  by  Scholer  and  Uthoflf,  Siemerling 
and  Eonig,  and  Pergens. 

Schenck's  theory  is  an  ingenious  and  very  complicated  hypo- 
thesis to  account  for  all  the  functions  of  the  retina,  particularly 
the  different  varieties  of  partial  or  total  colour-blindness — which 
could  not  be  interpreted  by  any  of  the  previous  theories. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  marked  advance  on  those  of  his  predecessors, 
of  which  it  is  to  a  large  extent  the  elaboration. 
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That  it  can  account  for  all  the  facts  may,  however,  be  doubted. 
If  we  accept  the  two  phases  of  the  pauchromatiBatiou  of  the  primi- 
tive Tisual  substance,  in  the  first  of  which  the  white  substance 
splits  into  blue  and  yellow,  in  the  second  the  yellow  into  red  and 
green,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  visual  geld  for  yellow 
is  sightly  mote  extensive  than  that  for  blue,  and  the  visual  field  . 
for  red  more  extensive  than  that  for  green.  According  to  Schenck's 
theory  the  yellow  field  ought  to  coincide  with  the  blue  field,  and 
the  red  with  the  green  field,  because  the  substaocee  which  subserve 
the  two  pairs  of  complementary  colours  are,  on  this  theory,  pro- 
duced simultaneously.  The  same  difficulty  (as  Carincione  rightly 
pointed  out)  is  encountered  in  explaining  why,  in  prc^ressive 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  sensation  to  green  entirely  disappears, 
at  a  time  when  that  to  red  still  persists,  though  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

OCULAR  MOVEMENTS  AND  VISUAL  PERCEPTIONS 

Contents. — 1.  ATticulation  of  eye-bsll  in  its  socket ;  its  extem&l  muBcles  ;  its 
^movementB  &iid  possible  poeitions.  2.  hoUted  &sd  &ssoci&ted  movemenU  of  its 
muscles.  3.  The  innerTntioD  and  co-ordinstion  of  the  eje-movemeiits.  4.  Simple 
binocular  vision  and  the  horopter.  5.  Diplopia.  3.  (inflict  betveen  the  visual 
images  of  both  eyes  and  the  phenomena  of  binocular  contrast  7.  Spatial 
perception  in  monocular  and  binocular  vision.  8.  Stareoscopic  binocular  vuian  ; 
the  Btereoacope.  6.  Paychopbvsical  processes  on  which  visual  perceptions  and 
representation B  depend  ;  relativity  of  our  judgmeuu  of  size,  distance  ajid 
form ;  optical  illusions  and  visual  hallucinations.  10.  Protective  apparatoa  of 
the  e;e.     11.  Origin  of  the  aqueoiu  hnnaour.     Bibliography. 

Is  the  last  chapter  we  discussed  the  simplest  and  mpet  elemeotary 
characteristics  of  Vision,  including  the  sensations  of  light  and 
colour  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  elements  of  the  retina, 
apart  from  the  manifold  and  varied  sensations  that  are  simul- 
taneously  aroused  at  .the  diffeient  points  of  •then^tinal  surface. 

On  this  complex  of,  Bensations  depend  our  visual  perceptions, 
that  is,  the  knowledge  we  acquire  of  external  objects  through 
the  central  ot^ans  uf  vision.  The  impression  commonly  made 
upon  uB  by  the  visible  world  is  not  that  of  a  multitude  of  separate 
and  independent  elementary  sensations,  but-  rather  of  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  compound  sensations,  which  we  project  outwards 
by  means  of  psychical  processes  of  synthesis  and  association,  and 
transform  into  perceptions  of  the  objects,  judging  of  their  bright- 
ness and  colour,  their  form,  size,  and  distance,  and  the  nature  and 
velocity  of  their  movements. 

Till  now,  moreover,  we  have  only  been  considering  unioeular 
vision,  whereas  our  ordinary  sight  is  binocular,  and  is  dependent 
on  the  great  mobility  of  the  eye-balls,  and  the  associated  and 
variously  co-ordinated  activity  of  their  external  muscles.  In 
unioeular  vision  objects  are  viewed  almost  entirely  in  one  plane. 
Their  distance  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  effort  of  accommoda- 
tion, which  does  not  come  into  play  for  long  distances.  Unioeular 
vision  is  therefore  imperfect.  Binocular  vision  gives  ua  the 
following  advantages : 

(d)  Greater  extension  of  the  visual  field; 
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(b)  More  perfect  inspection  of  space,  since  we  can  look  at  an 
object  from  two  fixed  points,  which  makes  stereoscopic  or  tri- 
dimensional vision  possible ; 

(c)  Facilitation  and  greats  accuracy  in  judging  the  distance 
and  real  size  of  objects ; 

(rf)  Possibility  of  correcting  congenital  and  acquired  defects 
in  one  eye  by  means  of  the  other. 

Before  commencing  the  study  of  visual  perceptions  and 
judgments  we  must  therefore  examine  the  movements  of  the  eye- 


FiQ.  IBS.— DUgnun  of  the  motor  tpp«iatu>  of  the  eyp.    Ni , ,    _. . 

■hows  mure  putlculnrLf  the  ittiicliiiieiiti  (ad  cuiiine  of  the  niiuclea  ;  ths  right,  the  r«latioi 
of  TenoiTi  captule.    BipUnatlon  of  lettore  in  l*il, 

ball  produced  by  its  external  muscles,  since  this  is  essential  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  binocular  vision. 

I,  The  eye-ball  is  contained  in  the  orbital  cavity  framed  by 
bony  walls,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  quadrangular  pyramid' 
with  the  point  tilted  backwards.  The  space  comprised  between 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  and  the  eye-ball  is  occupied  by  loose 
adip<«e  tissue,  by  the  external  eye-muscles,  and  by  the  lachrymal 
glands — all  of  which  are  provided  with  vessels  and  nerves.- 

The  nasal  walls  of  the  orbit  are  almost  parallel. to  each  other 
(Fig.  182),  while  the  temporal  walls  diverge  from  behind  forwards 
at  about  24° -30°  from  the  axes  of  the  two  cavities.  The  anterior 
margins  of  the  orbital  cavity  are  curved  inwards  above  and  at 
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the  sides;  the  lateral  border  recedes  backward,  so  that  the 
temporal  side  of  the  front  half  of  the  bulb  is  practically  un- 
covered. In  eyes  of  normal  size  the  line  that  joins  the  two  outer 
edges  of  the  orbit  passes  approxiraately  through  the  rotation- 
centres  of  both  eyes  (line  o^z  of  figure). 

The  hollow  space  which  contains  the  eyeball  is  formed  behind 
by  Tenon's  capsule  and  the  peribulbar  and  retrobulbar  cushions 
of  fat,  in  front  by  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids  and  the  conjunctival 
sac.  Attached  only  to  the  optic  nerve,  Uke  a  fruit  to  its  stalk, 
the  eye  can  be  rotated  in  its  cavity  by  the  recti  muscles  in  four 
directions,  corresponding  to  the  four  sides  of  the  orbit ;  but  owing 
to  the  incompreasibility  of  the  solid  and  liquid  tissues  which 
surround  it,  it  is  but  little  displaced. 

Tenon's  capsule,  according  to  Motais  (1887),  is  an  aponeurotic 
membrane  which  takes  origin  iu  the  periosteum  of  the  optic 
foramen  and  is  attached  in  front  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  \  it 
provides  a  sheath  for  the  external  ocular  muscles,  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  sclerotic  (Fig-  182,  right).  The  inner  surface  of  the 
capsule  is  attached  to  the  sclerotic  only  by  delicate  bundles  of 
connective  tissue,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  separated  from  it  by 
a  wide  lympliatic  space,  so  that  when  the  eye  moves  it  serves  as  a 
synovial  capsule. 

The  sheaths  which  the  capsule  provides  for  the  recti  muscles 
are  thicker,  and  adhere  more  closely  to  the  substance  of  the 
muscles  near  their  tendinous  attachments  to  the  eyeball ; 
ligameutous  expansions  from  their  outer  sides  are  attached  to 
the  mai^n  of  the  orbit  [a<^  of  figure) ;  at  the  inner  sides  they  are 
continuous  with  a  semi-lunar  thickening  of  the  capsule,  the 
ligamentum  capsulare  (c  of  figure).  These  elastic  and  distensible 
bands  are  of  importance,  since  by  fixing  the  eyeball  anteriorly 
they  limit  the  effect  of  traction  of  the  muscles  and  act  as 
regulator?  of  the  movements  of  the  eye  when  its  muscles  contract 
(Motais).  After  cutting  one  of  the  moderator  hgaments  the  eye- 
ball can  make  wider  excursions  to  the  corresponding  side  with 
less  effort  (Merkel). 

The  muscles  that  effect  the  movements  of  the  eye  are  attached 
in  front  to  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  like  the  bridle  to  a  horse's 
head,  and  behind  to  the  bony  walls  of  the  optic  foramen.  There 
are  four  recti  and  two  obliqui  muscles.  The  anterior  tendinous 
attachments  of  the  recti  muscles  are  often  arranged  spirally, 
according  to  Tillaux,  since  the  rectus  internus  is  inserted  about 
5  mm.  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  the  rectus  inferior  6,  the 
rectus  externuB  7,  and  the  rectus  superior  8  mm.  The  internal 
rectus  is  the  broadest  and  strongest,  the  superior  the  smallest  and 
weakest.  The  superior  obhque  or  trochlear  muscle  takes  origin 
i'rom  the  inner  part  of  the  optic  foramen,  runs  along  the  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit,  and  passes  as  a  small  round  tendon  through  a 
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fibto-cartilagiDouS  ring  (trochlea)  attached  to  the  fovea  ttoohleaiis 
of  the  frontal  bone ;  it  then  bends  outward  and  baokwaid,  and  is 
fixed  below  the  inner  margin  of  the  Buperior  rectus  to  the  equator 
of  the  eyeball  The  infenor  oblique  arises  from  the  inner  wall  of 
the  orbit  just  below  the  fossa  sacci  lacrimalis ;  it  runs  outward, 
bends  back  and  up  between  the  inferior  and  external  recti,  and 
is  inserted  on  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  eyeball,  opposite  to 
and  parallel  with  the  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique,  as  a 
flattened  muscle  without  a  tendon.  To  realise  how  these  muscles 
produce  the  ocular  movements  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  all 
the  movements  take  place  round  a  given  fixed  point,  known  as 
the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  rotation  {Drehpunkt)  varies  some- 
what with  the  form  of  the  eye.  Junge,  Donders,  and  Doijffl? 
showed  that  in  emmetropic  eyes  it  lies  13'64  mm.  behind  the 
summit  of  the  cornea,  in  hypermetropic  1232  mm.,  in  myopic 
eyes  16'86  mm.  The  centre  of  rotation  of  the  average  emmetropic 
eye  lies  about  1-3  mm.  behind  the  middle  point  of  the  eye. 

The  three  principal  axes  of  the  eye  pass  through  its  centre  of 
rotation  (i>):  the  sc^ittal  axis  (yy^  coincides  with  the  line  of 
vision ;  the  transverse  axis  {xx")  coincides  with  a  line  that  unites 
the  outer  or  temporal  edges  of  the  orbit ;  tiie  vertical  axis  (not 
shown  in  figure)  passes  through  the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zontal and  transverse  axes.  These  three  axes  constitute  a  system 
of  co-ordinates  which  intersect  at  a  right  ai^le  in  the  centre  of 
rotation. 

Three  planes  are  also  spoken  of  in  the  eye,  their  position  being 
always  relative  to  the  two  axes :  the  horivmtaX  plane,  correspond- 
ing to  the  s^ttal  and  txansverse  axes,  divides  the  eye  into  upper 
and  lower  h^ves ;  the  vertical  plane,  correspondit^  to  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  axes,  divides  the  eye  into  inner  and  outer  halves; 
the  egtuUorial  plane,  correspondii^  to  the  vertical  and  transverse 
axee,  divides  the  eye  into  posterior  and  anterior  halves.  The 
horizontal  and  vertical  planes  cut  the  fovea  centralis  of  the  retina, 
and  divide  it  into  four  quadrants. 

Helmholtz  gave  the  name  of  line  of  sight  or  vision  (Slicklinie) 
to  the  vertical  axis  which  unites  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the 
eye  to  the  fixation  point ;  the  plane  of  sight  or  visual  plane 
(Blickebeju)  passes  through  the  visual  lines  of  both  eyes,  and  is 
halved  by  the  medial  sagittal  plane  of  the  body  (SS"  of  Fig.  183). 

The  Jixation  point  (Slicii^nkt)  of  the  eye  can  be  raised  or 
lowered,  or  turned  from  side  to  side.  The  field  which  can  thus  be 
covered  by  the  eye  while  the  head  remains  motionless  is  the  ^Id 
of  vi*ion  {Bliclifdd) ;  it  eorresponda  to  a  portion  of  a  spherical 
surface,  vrith  the  rotation  point  of  the  eye  as  its  centre. 

Given  the  primary  position  of  the  eyes  (lines  of  sight  parallel, 
and  plane  of  sight  horizontal),  the  df^ree  to  which  the  visual 
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plane  is  raised  or  lowered  is  detemuDed  by  the  ting\s  formed  with 
the  visual  plane  of  the  primary  poaitioii ;  the  lateral  deviation  of 
the  visual  axis  is  determined  by  the  angle  formed  with  the 
median  line  of  the  plane  of  vision.  The  first  is  the  angle  of 
elevation  or  depression ;  the  second,  the  angle  .of  lateral  deviation 
(adduction  or  abduction),  which  brings  the  eye  into  the  secondary 
poffltion. 

The  eyeball  can  also  execute  more  complicated  movements,  in 
which  the  hnes  of  sight  convei^e  or  diverge,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  directed  upwards  or  downwards,  by  simultaneous  rotation 
round  the  vertical  and  the  transverse  axes.  These  obhque  move- 
ments bring  the  eye  into  the  tertiary  positions.  The  eyeball  can 
also  rotate  round  the  visual  axis  by  a  wheel  movement.  This 
rotary  movement  is  always  associated  with  a  tertiary  position, 
and  never  occurs  independently  owing  to  the  co-ordinated  innerva- 
tion of  the  eye-muscles. 

II.  The  most  accurate  measurements  which  it  is  possible  to 
take  of  the  points  of  origin  and  attachment  of  the  several  muscles 
of  the  eye,  relatively  to  the  co-ordinates  described  above,  show 
that  the  three  pairs  of  muscles  are  not  perfectly  antagonistic, 
since  the  axis  of  rotation  by  the  superior  rectus  does  not  coincide 
with  that  by  the  inferior  rectus,  nor  that  by  the  internal  rectus 
with  that  by  the  external  rectus,  nor  that  by  the  superior  oblique 
with  that  by  the  inferior  oblique.  But  the  differences  in  the 
angle  made  by  the  axes  of  rotation  of  each  pair  of  muscles  with 
the  co-ordinates  are  insignificant ;  it  is  only  the  angle  formed  by 
the  two  axes  of  rotation  of  the  obhques  with  the  sagittal  axis 
that  amounts  to  the  perceptible  value  of  6°.  These  differences 
may  therefore,  for  simpUcity,  be  neglected,  and  we  may  assume 
with  Volkmann  that  each  pair  of  muscles  moves  the  eyeball  by 
antagonistic  action  to  the  others  round  a  common  axis. 

To  determine  the  action  of  each  pair  of  muscles  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  plane  of  traction  m  which  they  work,  and  the 
common  axis  of  the  rotation  round  which  they  move  the  eyeball 
in  antagonism.  The  former  is  easily  discovered  if  we  imagine  a 
plane  passing  through  the  points  of  origin  and  attachment  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye ;  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented by  the  perpendiculars  dropped  from  the  centre  of  rotation 
upon  the  plane  of  traction. 

The  measurements  carried  out  by  Euete  and  A.  Fick  gave  the 
following  results : — 

(a)  The  internal  and  external  recti  rotate  the  eye  inward 
(adduction)  and  outward  (abduction).  As  shown  in  Fig.  183  their 
plane  of  traction  coiucides  with  the  plane  of  the  pc^ ;  QS  shows 
the  traction  of  the  external  rectus,  C'^that  of  the  internal  rectus; 
the  axis  of  rotation  coincidea  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  eye, 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  centre  of  rotation  0. 

„,.,,„  ^ioogle 
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(b)  The  superior  and  inferior  recti  rotate  the  eye  upward  and 
somewhat  inward,  or  downward  and  somewhat  inwanl  Their 
axis  of  rotation  (dotted  line  £.  sup. — R  inf.)  lies  in  the  horizontal 
plane  of  the  eye,  hut  forms  with  the  transverse  axis  (GC^  an 
angle  of  about  20° ;  the  direction  of  traction  of  both  muscles  is 
shown  by  the  line  si. 

(c)  The  inferior  and  superior  obliqui  rotate  the  eye  outward 
and  upward,  or  outward  and  downward.  Their  axis  of  rotation 
(dotted  line  Ohl.  inf. — OU.  sup.)  also  lies  in  the  horizontal  plane 
of  the  eye,  but  forms  an  angle  of  about  60"  with  the  transverse 
axis ;  the  direction  of 

traction  of  the  in- 
ferior oblique  is 
shown  by  the  line  ab, 
that  of  the  superior 
oblique  by  the  Ime  cd. 
Ruete,  in  1846,  so 
as  to  imibate  the  eye- 
movements  effected 
by  the  isolated  and 
associated  move- 
ments of  the  three 
pairs  of  muscles  as 
perfectly  as  possible, 
constructed  a  special 
model  of  the  two  eye- 
balls with  the  corre- 
sponding muscular 
attachments,  or 
"  ophtkalmolTope," 
which  was  subse- 
quently modified  by 
Wundt.Ludwiff.Lan- 

j   li.         J      ^1-  Pio.  ISB.— Diignm  toMiDw  uH  of  raUttoa  ar  tbe  syebBll.  «nd 

dolt  and  others.  Ua«  of  CncUon  oC  the  ulcmiil  ocuUr  muicln.    (ludoia.) 

With  the  ophthal- 
motrope  Hering  obtained  an  almost  perfect  diagram  of  the  form 
and  direction  of  the  movements  of  the  visual  axis  in  the  field  of 
vision,  when  the  (left)  eyeball  is  moved  by  its  respective  muscles 
from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  positions  (Fig,  184), 

When  the  eyes  are  at  rest,  as  is  always  the  case  in  sleep,  the 
muscles  are  in  a  position  of  equihbrium,  determined  by  the  difier- 
enoes  of  their  strength  and  tone.  Ab  the  internal  recti  are  the 
strongest,  the  visual  axes  of  the  two  eyes  converge  slightly,  and 
cross  at  a  distance  of  about  40  cm.  in  the  median  line.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  in  the  primary  position  of  the  eyes,  when 
the  visual  axes  are  parallel  in  distant  vision,  the  two  external  recti 
are  ia  a  state  of  moderate  contraction. 
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The  eyes  are  rotated  to  the  right  or  left  from  the  primai; 
position  t^  contractioD  of  the  external  rectos  of  the  right  and  the 
internal  rectus  of  the  left  side,  and  vice  versa.  But  to  move  the 
eyes  up  or  down,  the  contraction  of  the  two  superior  or  inferior 
recti  ia  not  sufficient,  the  associated  contraction  of  the  oblique 
muscles  being  also  required  —  that  of  the  superior  reotos  and 
inferior  obhque  in  raising  the  eye,  of  the  inferior  rectus  and 
superior  obhque  in  lowering  it.    These  two  pairs  of  muscles  work 
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together  in  turning  the  eye  up  or  dowu,  but  their  action  is  also 
antagonist  since  the  recti  rotate  it  inwards  and  the  ohliqui  rotate 
it  outwards ;  these  opposite  rotations,  however,  compensate  each 
other,  so  that  the  resultant  of  the  double  action  is  an  upward  oi 
downward  movement  of  the  eye. 

The  synergic  action  of  two  muscles  does  not  sufEce  for 
the  diagonal  or  oblique  movements  which  carry  the  eyeball 
into  the  so-called  tertiary  positions,  and  tluee  muscles  are  in- 
volved T — 
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(a)  For  rotation  inward  aud  upward,  the  internal  rectus, 
Buperior  rectus,  and  inferior  oblique ; 

(b)  For  rotation  inward  and  downward,  the  internal  rectus, 
inferior  rectus,  and  superior  oblique ; 

(e)  For  rotation  outward  and  upward,  the  external  rectus, 
inferior  rectus,  and  inferior  oblique ; 

(d)  For  rotation  outward  and  downward,  the  external  rectus, 
inferior  rectus,  and  superior  oblique. 

These  oblique  movements  may,  as  above  stated,  be  asBooiated 
with  a  slight  degree  of  rotation  or  rolling  of  the  eye  round  the 
horizontal  visual  axis. 

The  recti  muscles  are  stronger  than  the  obliques,  but  this 
difference  is  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the  axee  of  the  latter  are 
more  diagonal,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  rotating  the  eye  more 
vigorously  round  the  visual  axis.  So  that  when  the  superior 
rectus  and  inferior  oblique,  or  the  inferior  rectus  and  superior 
oblique,  contract  to  the  same  strength,  and  act  synergically,  the 
rotatory  effect  of  the  obhquea  is  to  a  large  extent  eliminated. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  description  of  the  action  of 
one,  two,  or  three  muscles  in  the  movements  of  the  eye  is  only  a 
simplification  or  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  facts,  since  it 
assumes  a  common  axis  of  rotation  for  each  pair  of  muscles, 
whereas  in  reality  each  muscle  has  its  own  axis.  Remembering 
this  we  must  admit  with  Volkmann  that  every  movement  of  the 
eye,  even  the  simplest,  requires  the  synergic  and  unequal  contrac- 
tion of  a  number  of  muscles. 

Moreover,  the  muscular  actions  which  we  have  enumerated  for 
the  production  of  single  movements  hold  good  only  when  the  eye 
is  in  the  primary  position  at  the  outset,  because  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  each  muscle  of  course  changes  when  it  is  in  any  other 
position.  Thus,  for  example,  the  contraction  of  the  superior  or 
inferior  oblique  may  suffice  alone,  with  weak  or  neghgible  inter- 
vention of  the  superior  or  inferior  rectus,  to  rotate  the  eye  up 
and  down  when  it  is  adducted ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  eye  is 
abducted,  the  sole  or  almost  exclusive  contraction  of  the  superior 
or  inferior  rectus  suffices  to  rotate  it  upward  or  downward. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  movements  of  both  eyes  are 
intimately  associated ;  they  move  simultaneously.  Even  when 
one  of  tbem  is  blind,  or  when  both  have  been  excised,  the  muscles 
of  both  contract  in  response  to  impulses  of  central  origin.  The 
range  of  the  movements  diminishes  somewhat  with  age.  Mobility 
is  more  restricted  in  the  vertical  than  in  the  horizontal  direction, 
upward  than  downward. 

Under  normal  conditions,  with  the  head  upright,  the  move- 
ments always  take  place  so  that  the  two  visual  axes  lie  in  the 
same  plane.  One  eye  cannot  direct  its  visual  axis  higher  or  lower 
than  the  other,  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  two  axes   to  diverge 
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further  than  to  bring  them  parallel,  as  in  the  primary  position. 
When  the  normal  association  of  the  binocular  movements  is 
defective,  a  squint  (strabismus)  occurs,  and  the  two  visual  axes  no 
longer  lie  in  the  same  plane,  nor  are  they  capable  of  converging 
upon  a  single  point,  nor  of  becoming  a  parallel  to  one  another.  In 
nystagmus,  on  the  contrary,  the  normal  association  of  binocular 
movements  is  maintained. 

The  visual  axes  can  be  moved  in  any  direction  from  the 
primary  position  vrithout  rotation  or  wheel  movement.  This  is 
shown  by  the  method  of  Ruete  and  Helmholtz,  which  consists, 
with  the  head  at  rest  in  the  primary  position,  in  fixating  two 
coloured  bands  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  are  fastened  on  a  wall 
1-2  m.  away,  so  as  to  obtain  an  after-image.  If,  after  sufQciently 
long  fixation,  the  eye  is  moved  from  the  primary  to  a  secondary- 
position  {i.e.  upwards  or  down- 
wards, to  the  right  or  to  the  left), 
it  will  be  found  that  the  after- 
images of  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  parts  of  the  cross  remain 
unchanged,  proving  that  there  is 
no  rotation  round  the  visual  line. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  eye  is 
moved  from  the  primary  into  the 
tertiary  position  (as  upwards  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  downwards  to 
the  right  or  left),  it  is  found  that 
the  lines  of  the  after-image  be- 
come oblique  (Fig.  185).  This 
ot  a  effect  is  not,  however,  due  to  the 
=Honi  jQjatjQQ  (jf  tjjg  gyg  round  the 
visual  line,  but  simply  to  the  £act 
that  the  median  plane  of  the  eye,  which  is  vertical  in  the  primary 
position,  becomes  oblique  when  the  eye  is  rotated  into  a  tertiary 
position. 

In  all  these  casee,  therefore,  the  movements  of  the  eye  conform 
to  Listing's  law.  Whenever  in  the  emmetropic  and  parallel 
directed  eye  the  visual  axis  is  moved  from  the  primary  into  any 
other  position,  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  take  place  round  fixed 
axes,  each  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  visual  line ;  and  both  lie  in  the  same  plane,  at  right 
angles  to  the  primary  position  of  the  line  of  vision. 

Normal  binocular  movements  may  be  classified  in  three  groups  : 
(a)  Movements  with  the  two  visual  axes  parallel  (long  distance 
vision). 

(6)  Movements  when  the  two  visual  axes  eoiwerge  at  a  point 
of  the  median  plane  (short  distance  vision). 

(c)  Movements  when  the  two  axes  are  convergent  and  »ok- 
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paralUl  (short  distance  vision  of  points  situated  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  median  plane).' 

The  latter  are  accompanied  hj  a  sensation  of  effort.  They 
rarely  occur,  and  are  difficult  to  perform  at  will  When  we 
attempt  to  fixate  a  near  object  situated  laterally  (above,  below, 
or  in  the  horizontal  plane),  we  instinctively  prefer  to  turn  the  head 
to  the  right  or  left  rather  than  the  eyes,  so  as  to  avoid  the  sense 
of  effort  associated  with  convergent  and  lateral  movements, 
particularly  with  those  that  bring  the  eyes  into  tertiary  positions. 

It  follows  that  the  movements  which  we  actually  carry  out 
with  our  eyes  are  far  less  numerous  than  appears  from  the  theo- 
retical consideration  of  the  action  of  their  muscles.  This  restric- 
tion of  the  eye-movements  depends  on  the  co-ordination  of  the 
nerve-centres  which  innervate  the  mnscles  of  the  eye.  It  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  of  great  importance  in  visual  perception,  because  it 
produces  a  closer  and  more  constant  relation  between  the  retinal 
images  and  the  positions  of  the  eyes. 

IIL  We  have  already  seen,  in  speaking  of  the  central  origin 
and  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  cranial  nerves  (Vol  III.  vii. 
p.  411),  that  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  are  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  cranial  The  first-named  (oculomotor),  besides  innervating 
the  levator  palpebrae,  the  pupillary  sphincter,  and  the  ciliary 
muscle,  also  supplies  all  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  except 
the  superior  oblique  which  is  innervated  by  the  fourth  (or 
trochlear)  nerve,  and  the  external  rectus  innervated  by  the  sixth 
nerve  (or  abducens). 

These  three  motor  nerves  are  exceptionally  large  in  comparison 
with  the  croes-section  of  the  ocular  muscles.  The  oculomotor  has, 
on  an  average,  a  cross-section  of  3  sq.  mm.  and  contains  15,000 
nerve-fibres  (Krause) ;  the  abducens  has  a  cross-section  of  2  sq. 
mm.  and  3600  fibres  (Tergust) ;  the  trochlear  of  0'4  sq.  mm,  and 
2150  fibres  (Merkel). 

The  third  and  fourth  cranial  nerves  arise  from  a  common 
nucleus  of  grey  matter  6-6  mm.  in  length,  which  lies  below  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  at  the  level  of  the  anterior,  and  of  the  most 
anterior  part  of  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina;  the  sixth 
nerve  springs  from  a  small  nucleus,  situated  about  the  middle  of 
the  sinus  rhomboidalis,  a  little  above  the  striae  acusticae,  within 
the  genu  of  the  facial  nerve  (Fig.  204,  Vol  III.). 

Although  anatomically  undivided,  the  nucleus  of  the  third  and 
fourth  nerves  falls,  according  to  the  clinical  studies  of  many 
authors,  particularly  the  interesting  experiments  of  Berubeimer 
(1899-1902)  upon  the  monkey,  into  a  number  of  small  nuclei, 
which  overlap  more  or  less,  and  are  connected  with  separate  eye- 
muscles.  From  above  caudalwards  these  are  the  nuclei  for  the 
levator  palpebrae,  superior  rectus,  internal  rectus,  inferior  oblique, 
inferior  rectus,  and  finally  the  superior  oblique  (nucleus  of  the 
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fourth  nerves).  According  to  Beniheimer's  diagram  (Fig.  186)' 
the  nucleuB  of  the  levatoi  palpebrae  and  that  of  the  superior 
rectus  are  coDnected  with  the  corresponding  muscles  by  direct 
or  homolateral  fibres ;  the  nucleus  for  the  internal  rectus  and  that 
for  the  inferior  oblique  send  to  their  corresponding  muscles  both 
direct  and  croaeed  fibres ;  while  the  fibres  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
inferiOT  rectus — and  according  to  Panigroasi  of  the  superior  oblique 
as  well — all  croaa  The  nucleus  of  the  sixth  or  abducens  nerve, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  nuclei  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves, 
sendfl  out,  according  to  Bergraann's  investigations,  only  direct 
fibres. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  mass  of  the  bilateral  nuclei  of 
the  third  and  fourth  nerves 
(which  Bemheimer  terms 
the  principal  nuclei)  are 
three  other  small  nuclei 
(which  he  calls  Mcessory), 
one  unpaired,  median,  with 
large  cells  (J/),  the  other 
two  aymmetncal,  with  small 
cells  (mm).  The  motor  fibres 
that  run  out  from  the  acces- 
sory nuclei  are  slender  and 
myelinate  late;  they  run 
medialwards,  and  unite  with 
the  oculomotor  without  de- 
cussation. According  to 
Bemheimer,  the  principal 
nuclei  innervate  the  ex- 
ternal ocular  muscles,  and 

Fio.  m-UlJgrjm  ot  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotor    the  aCCeSSOFV  UUclei  the  In- 
nerve«.     (Pirtlji  ifler  Bemheiiner.)     ft'lp,   IsMnl  ,  J  ,  -  .. 

principil  nuclei :  .Vo,  oiesiHl  Hccessorj' DUClal.    Other    temal       mUBClCS,       t.f.       CDe 

oipiwiBtLoni  Id  text.  flphincter  of  the  iris  and  the 

ciliary  muscle.  Both  the  direct  and  the  crossed  fibres  of  the  roots 
remain  separate  within  the  mid-brain,  and  only  unite  in  the  trunk 
of  the  oculomotor  nerve  shortly  before  leaving  it. 

Bemheimer  determined  the  boalisation  of  the  difTerent  nuclei 
that  innervate  the  external  and  internal  ocular  muscles  in 
monkeys  with  Kissl's  method  of  studying  the  central  lesions  that 
occur  after  the  removal  of  the  muscles  (1897),  as  well  as  by  the 
isolated  electrical  stimulation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nucleus 
(1899). 

The  anatomical  foundation  of  the  bilateral  association  and  co- 
ordination of  the  eye-movements  depends  on  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  the  different  nuclei  of  origin,  as  well  as  their  relations 
with  the  optic  nerve  and  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  motor  nerves  to  the  eye  are 
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conneoted  both  by  transverse  fibres  which  unite  the  nuclei  of  the 
two  sides,  and  by  ascending  and  descending  longitudinal  fibres, 
contained  in  the  so-called  dorsal  longitudinal  bundle,  which 
connect  the  nuclei  at  different  levels. 

BernheimeT  noted  that  in  monkeys  a  median  incision  through 
the  region  of  the  oculomotor  nuclei  disturbed  the  synei^  of 
binocular  movement — each  eye  moved  irregularly,  and  independ- 
ently of  the  other  eye;  the  cells  of  each  nucleus  therefore  only 
innervate  the  homolateral  eye-muecles. 

Different  views  as  to  the  direct  sad  indirect  connections  of  the 
optic  nerve  with-  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  internal  or  external 
ocular  muscles  have  been  enunciated  by  Stilling,  Meynert, 
KoUiker,  Bechterew  and  others.  Bernheimer,  after  enucleating 
one  eye,  or  dividing  one  of  the  optic  nerves  in  the  monkey,  was 
able,  by  Marchi's  method,  to  demonstrate  a  bundle  of  fibres  which 
ruDB  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemins, 
and  thence  to  the  oral  end  of  the  lateral  medial  nucleus.  As  the 
degenerated  and  non -degenerated  fibres  can  be  observed  in 
approximately  equal  numbers  on  both  sides,  this  gives  anatomical 
proof  that  about  half  the  .fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  decussate  in  the 
chiasma,  and  that  both  the  crossed  and  the  direct  fibres  run 
through  the  anterior  quadrigemina  towards  the  oculomotor 
nuclei. 

The  relations  of  the  oculomotor  nuclei  with  the  cortex  cerebri 
were  ascertained  by  cortical  faradisation.  Ferrier,  Luciani  and 
Tamburini,  KnoU,  Horsley  and  Schafer,  and  Biaien  Bussell 
found  that  stimulation  of  the  gyrus  angularis  in  the  monkey 
produced  rotation  of  the  eyebalb  towards  the  opposite  side,  and 
also  upward  and  downward ;  but  if  the  stimulation  is  too  strong 
these  eye-movements  are  associated  with  other  more  extensive 
and  difl^ise  movements  of  the  face  and  head.  With  very  weak 
induced  currents  Bernheimer  (1899)  found  that  the  reactions 
were  confined  sharply  to  the  eye-miiscles.  Stimulation  of  the 
right  angular  gyrus — particularly  of  the  median  thirds  of  its 
two  limM — produced  synergic  movements  of  both  eyes  to  the 
left,  or  to  the  left  and  upward  or  downward,  and  vice  versa. 
Kemoval  of  the  cortex  of  the  angular  gyrus  on  one  side  is 
followed  by  obvious  paresis  of  the  eye-movements  towards  the 
opposite  side,  which  disappears  almost  entirely  in  the  secoud 
vreek  after  the  operation. 

After  Adamiik's  experiments  on  electrical  stimulation  of  the 
anterior  quadrigemina  it  was  almost  universally  admitted  that 
these  bodies  represent  the  reflex  centre  for  eye -movements. 
Bernheimer,  however,  proved  that  monkeys  after  uni-  or  bi-lateral 
destruction  of  these  parts  are  still  able  to  carry  out  all  normal 
movements  of  the  eyes.  Topolanski  found  the  same  in  rabbits. 
Bernheimer  also  showed  that  after  this  lesion  excitation  of  one 
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or  other  gyrus  angularia  still  produces  synei^c  movemente  of 
the  eyes.  On  the  other  band,  these  cannot  be  obtained  when 
the  btam-stem  has  been  divided  between  the  aqueduct  and  the 
region  of  the  oculomotor  nuclei,  showing  that  the  fibiea  which 
unite  these  nuclei  with  the  gyrus  angularia  undei^  complete 
decussation  in  the  median  line  below  the  Sylvian  aqueduct. 

Fig.  187.  published  by  Bernheimer  (1902),  is  a  diagram   of 
the  paths  which  subserve  the  associated  lateral  or  convergent 
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movements  of  the  eyes.  When  both  eyes  are  voluntarily  turned 
to  the  right,  the  motor  impulse  starts  from  the  region  of  the  left 
angular  gyrus,  travels  along  paths  1,  2,  3,  and  produces  con- 
traction of  the  external  rectus  of  the  right  eye,  simultaneously 
travelling  along  paths  1,  2,  4,  5  contraction  of  the  internal  rectus 
of  the  l^t  eye.  If  the  eyes  convert  voluntarily,  the  iiupulBe 
starting  from  the  angular  gyrus  of  one  or  both  hemispheree 
travels  along  paths  1,  2,  4,  5  and  1,  2,  4,  6,  and  produces  con- 
traction of  the  internal  recti  of  both  eyes. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  after  unilateral  destruction  of 
the   gyrus  angularis  or   of   paths   1,   there   must   be   conjugate 
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deviatioa  of  both  eyes  towardB  the  side  of  the  lesion  owiag  to 
the  predominance  of  the  non-parslyeed  antagonist  muscles; 
convei^Dce,  on  the  contrary,  is  iinafiected,  because  the  angular 
gyrus  and  the  paths  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  internal  recti 
of  both  eyes  are  intact.  The  conjugate  deviation  may  be  com- 
pensated in  time ;  but,  if  the  lesion  is  sufficiently  extensire  and 
complete,  the  inability  to  turn  the  eyes  towards  the  side  opposite 
that  of  the  lesion  persists. 

Voluntaiy  cortical  impulses  may  proceed  directly  &om  the 
gyros  angumris,  or  be  transmitted  indirectly  to  the  gyrus 
anguloris  from  the  visual  area  or  other  regions  of  the  cortex 
(frontal  lobe)  by  the  association  fibres  which  unite  the  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  into  a  single  organ. 

Involuntary  reflex  movements  of  the  eyee  are  excited  princi- 
pally through  the  optic  nerves,  and,  according  to  Bemheimer,  the 
impulses  reach  the  cortical  centres  directly,  without  interposition 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  as  was 
formerly  assumed  by  Meynert  and  Kolliker. 

The  nature  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  basis  of  the 
exceedingly  delicate,  rapid,  and  certain  co-ordination  of  the  eye- 
movements  which  subserve  directive  adaptation  is  a  ve^  difficult 
problem  which  has  not  yet  been  adequately  solved.  It  may  be 
stated  generally  that  it  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  a 
sensation  of  innervation  preceding  the  volitional  impulse  that 
changes  the  direction  of  the  visual  axes,  as  assumed  by  Meynert, 
Bain,  Helmholtz,  and  Wundt ;  nor  upon  the  peripheral  kinaesthetic 
sensations  which  accompany  the  contraction  of  the  eye-muscles, 
as  maintained  by  James  and  Mitusterberg ;  but  it  is  also  due  to 
the  changes  in  position  of  the  objects  in  the  field  of  vision  which 
accompany  the  displacements  of  the  visual  axis.  According  to 
Helmholtz  we  constantly  use  this  displacement  of  objects  as  a 
control  of  the  proper  relation  between  the  volitional  impulses 
and  their  effecte.  It  is  obviously  of  greater  importance  in 
consciousness  than  the  obscure  kinaesthetic  sensations  of  innerva- 
tion which  precede  or  accompany  the  eye-movements,  and  is  in 
itself  adequate  to  account  for  the  rapidity  of  directive  adaptation 
in  the  exiernal  mn-cular  system,  which  is  associated  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  accommodation  and  convergence  of  the  internal 
muscles  of  the  eyes. 

IV.  Owing  to  this  central  association  and  the  co-ordination  of 
their  movemeute,  the  two  eyes  constitute  a  single  hinocular 
inatrmnent,  which  Bering  termed  the  "double  eye."  The  two 
eyes  are  habitually  in  such  positions  that  the  points  towards 
which  ihe  two  visual  axes  are  directed,  and  which  form  images 
upon  the  two  foveae  centrales  of  the  retina,  induce  si^igle  vision — 
that  is,  the  central  fusion  of  ihe  two  images  into  one. 

The  fundamental  conception   underlying   single  vision  with 
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the  two  eyes  is  that  the  Tisnal  &xeB  ahall  constaotlj  intersect  at 
the  fixation  point,  i.e.  they  must  always  remain  in  the  same  plane, 
and  convei^e,  in  fixing  near  objects,  or  remain  parallel,  in  fixing 
distant  objecta  When  this  does  not  occur  there  is  squint  or 
strabismus. 

Since  binocalar  visiou  occurs  not  only  when  both  eyes  are  in 
symmetrical  positions,  that  is,  when  we  focos  objects  lying  in 
the  same  plane,  but  also  when  they  are  asymmetrical,  we  must 
conclude  with  Hering  that  both  the  vertical  and  the  lateral 
movements  of  the  two  eyes  are  equal,  it  being  an  indispensable 


FicLlSS.— BiscKDUrfleiaoriiRlon.  (Su1»r.)  r, Common tlmUon  poIiitfOrbatb  uBloinilirllilda; 
L,  blind  (pot  or  Isa  vlnul  Bcld  :  B,  blind  ipol  o(  right  tltaml  Held.  The  oonHnuoni  Unc 
llDills  the  right,  th«  bnkcn  iins  the  left  vlauil  Held ;  the  ins  of  tbe  blnocoUr  vlgul  Held  li 
"hided  grey. 

condition  that  the  two  visual  axes  shall  lie  in  the  same  plane 
and  constantly  convei^  on  the  common  point  in  space  This 
perfect  co-ordination  of  the  two  eyes  is  brought  about,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  special  organisation  of  the  ceiebral  centres;  on 
this  depends  the  directive  adaptation,  i.e.  the  perfect  compensation 
and  GonelatioQ  of  the  motor  innervation  of  the  homonymous  and 
antagonist  muscles. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  binocular  vision  that  the  point  of  con- 
vergence of  the  two  visual  axes  shall  fall  within  the  binocular 
field  of  vision.  This  results  from  incomplete  superposition  of  the 
two  uniocular  visual  fields,  for  (as  shown  by  Fig.  188)  the  outer 
part  of  the  visual  field  of  the  right  eye,  corresponding  with  the 
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nasal  side  of  the  right  retina,  ezteiidB  much  farther  to  the  right 
than  the  inner  part  of  the  viBual  field  of  the  left  eye,  eorreapond- 
ing  with  the  temporal  side  of  the  left  retina.  Similarly,  the  outer 
limit  of  the  visual  field  of  the  left  eye  extends  farther  to  the  left 
than  the  inner  Umit  of  the  visual  field  of  the  right  eye.  The  field 
common  to  both  eyea,  on  convergence  of  the  two  visual  axes  at 
the  point  F,  is  represented  by  the  shaded  area,  and  in  this  only 
is  there  vision  with  the  "i^uble  eye."  In  many  animals  the 
position  of  the  eyes  lies  so  much  to  the  side  that  the  two  fields  of 
vision  do  not  intersect,  and  consequently  they  have  only  oniocular 
vision. 

The  blind  spot  of  the  left  visual  field  falls,  in  the  binocular 
field  of  vision,  on  a  seeing  part  of  the  right  visual  field,  and  vice 
i/eraa,  so  that  there  is  no  physiological  scotoma  when  we  employ 
binocular  vision. 

In  order  to  have  single  vision  in  the  binoculu  visual  field  it 
is  necessary  for  the  images  of  the  object  to  &11  on  certain  points 
of   the   two   retinae,   which    are  ,  „ 

known  as  corresponding  or  iden- 
tical points.  When  this  funda- 
mental condition  is  not  fulfilled, 
i.e,  when  the  images  of  the  object 
fall  on  disparate  non-correspond- 
ing points  of  the  two  retinae, 
diplopia  or  dovMe  vision  of  the  j 
object  results. 

What  are  the  corresponding 
points,  i.e,  the  points  in  the  two  retinae,  which,  when  excited 
simultaneously,  produce  single  vision — that  is,  vision  of  the  inuge 
in  the  same  part  of  the  binocular  field  of  vision  ? 

It  is  plain  that  the  centres  of  the  two  foveae  are  identical 
points,  because  on  focussing  any  point  with  the  double  eye  both 
visual  axes  converge  upon  it.  If  we  picture  the  two  retinae  as 
perfect  sections  of  spheres  the  poles  of  which  correspond  with  the 
centres  of  the  foveae,  and  divide  each  retina  into  four  parts  by 
lines  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  meridians  intersecting  at  a 
right  angle  at  the  centre  of  each  fovea  (Fig.  189),  we  may  con- 
sider that  not  only  the  poles  (c)  but  also  all  corresponding  points 
in  the  four  quadrants  (1,  2,  3,  4)  of  the  two  retinae  would  be 
identical  if  the  two  retinae  were  superpoeed.  Or  better,  we  may 
say,  with  Johannes  Miiller,  that  not  only  the  central  points  of  the 
two  foveae,  hut  all  points  that  are  equidistant  in  the  same 
meridian  from  the  centre  of  the  foveae,  are  identical. 

This  geometrical  definition  of  the  corresponding  points  cannot, 
however,  be  regarded  as  exact,  because  the  four  segments  of  the 
two  retinae  are  not  fully  congruent.  Later  investigation  with 
more  perfect  methods  showed  a  slight  "physiological  incongru- 
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enee"  of  the  tworetjnae,  into  which  we  need  not  eater  as  it  has 
little  practical  imp<nrt&noe. 

Passing  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  the  deter- 
mioatioQ  of  correspondine  points  becomes  increasingly  uncertain, 
espeoiaUj  in  the  lateral  direction  (Mandelstamm  and  Scholer). 

The  simplest  case  of  binocular  vision  is  that  in  which  the  two 
eyes  are  in  the  primary  position,  with  the  two  visual  axes  parallel 
and  in  a  horizontal  plane.  On  fixating  a  distant  point  on  the 
horizon  or  a  star  in  the  sky  we  see  singly  not  only  the  point  or 
star  which  form  images  in  the  centre  of  the  two  foveae  (direct 
vision),  but  ako  the  surrounding  points  or  stars  which  form  im^^ 
more  or  lesa  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  foveae  (indirect 
vision).  Johannes  Miiller  gave 
the  name  of  horopter  to  the  geo- 
metrical figure  wmoh  results  firom 
the  spatial  points  that  are  seen 
singly  with  the  double  eye,  and 
therefore  form  inures  on  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  two 
retinae. 

All  spatial  points  not  included 
in  the  figure  of  the  horopter 
appear  double  when  we  direct  our 
attention  upon  them,  the  more  so 
in  proportion  as  they  are  removed 
from  the  horopter,  because  their 
imnges  fall  on  disparate  points  of 
the  retina. 

Each  position  of  the  binocular 

no.iM.-Ho™pterci«^i..  (Job.  Mtuiw.)      apparatuB  has  its  corresponding 

horopter  figure. 

(a)  When  the  eyes  are  in  the  primary  position,  the  horopter 

would  be  represented  by  a  vertical  plane  situated  at  infinite 

distance,  if  the  vertical  axes  of  the  two  retinae  were  exactly 

parallel    Actually,  however,  this  is  not  the  case :  if  the  visual 

axes  of  the  eyes  are  set  for  vision  at  a  long  distance,  the  vertical 

axes  converge  somewhat  below,  so  that,  in  the  erect  position  of 

the  head,  they  intersect  at  about  the  level  of  the  plane  of  the 

feet  (Helmholtz).     It  follows  that  not  only  the  points  of  the 

horizon,  but  also  those  on  the  plane  on  which  we  stand,  are  seen  in 

single  vision — an  obvious  advantage  to  vision  as  a  whole. 

(6)  When  the  eyes  are  in  a  secondary  position,  i.e.  when  the 
visual  axes  converge  and  lie  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  horopter 
is  formed  Uke  a  circle  passing  through  the  nodal  points  of  both 
^es  and  the  point  of  convergence  of  both  visual  axes  (Vieth  and 
Job.  Miiller).  In  Fig.  190,  C  is  the  convergence  point  of  the 
two  visual  axes  along  the  median  plane  MM;  ec  are  the  central 
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pointe  of  the  foveae  i  aa  and  &&  -are  corresponding  pointe  of  the  . 
two  6763,  because  they  are  equidistant  from  e  and  he  in  the  same 
meridianB.  The  circle  paseing  through  the  nodal  points  nn  and 
C  repreeents  the  horopter,  because  each  of  its  points  forms  an 
image  on  identical  points  of  the  two  retinae ;  point  A  at  aa,  point 
B  at  bb.  The  horopter  has  the  same  form  in  asymmetrical 
secondary  positions  of  the  eyes,  i.e.  when  the  point  fixated  lies 
outside  the  median  plane.  If  in  Fig.  190 
the  point  fixed  ie  not  0  but  A,  and  the 
lines  Aa  fall  on  the  central  points  of  the 
foveae,  then  points  C  and  B  will  fall  on 
corresponding  points  of  the  retina,  and 
points  A,  B,  C  and  all  others  along  the 
line  of  the  circle  form  the  horopter. 

(c)  When  the  eyes  are  in  an  asym- 
metrical tertiary  position  (which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  very  rarely  the  case),  the 
horopter  is  represented  in  space  by  a 
complex  curve  of  double  curvature 
which  passes  through  the  nodal  points 
of  both  eyes  (Helmnoltz). 

V.  We  have  seen  that  when  the 
im^ea  fall  on  the  two  retinae  of  the 
double  eye  at  disparate  or  non-corre- 
sponding points  there  is  double  vision. 
This  is  the  more  obvious  the  greater  the 
incongruence  or  the  distance  between 
the  points  on  which  the  two  images  fall 
trom  those  at  which  they  should  form  a 
single  im^e.  Homonymous  and  crossed 
double  images  must  be  distinguished. 

In  Fig.  191  a,  b,  c  represent  three 
points  in  the  median  plane  of  the  double 
eye  (Z.,  R.").    On  fixating  point  &,a  single, 
clear  image  is  formed  in  the  two  foveae         ^ 
y,  6*.  whue  at  the  same  time  points  «■  ^    ".'     ^     .^  ,      .""., 

*       '  1       1  1      -  ..        -"^  ^o.  191 — Geometrical  comtnictlon 

and  c  form  double  images  at  non-corre-  to  aa,*  uie  prodaction  of  homo. 
spending  points  a^  a\  c'  c\  As  the  ••««■  .-^  on«ed  i™** 
double  eye  is  not  focussed  to  the  distances  a  and  c,  the  double 
im^es  appear  blurred;  as  point  a  is  more  distant  and  point  c 
nearer  than  the  fixation  point  h,  the  double  images  of  the  former 
appear  smaller  and  those  of  the  Utter  larger  than  b.  The  two 
images  of  a  are  homonymous;  that  on  the  right  disappears  on 
closing  the  right  eye,  and  that  on  the  left  on  closing  the  left  eye. 
The  two  images  of  c,  on  the  contrary,  are  crossed ;  that  on  the 
right  vanishes  on  closing  the  left  eye,  and  that  on  the  left  on 
oloaiog  the  right  eye.    The  place  to  which  we  refer  the  double 
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inures  of  a  and  c  is  not  the  tranBveise  plane  that  passes  through 
the  fixation  point  b,  as  was  formerly  supposed ;  but  ne  see  them 
at  their  true  distances,  i.e.  in  transverse  plaues,  through  the  points 
a  and  c  (Helmholtz,  Hering), 

Double  vision  {physiological  diplopia)  occurs  not  only  for  the 
points  lying  along  the  median  plane,  farther  from  or  nearer  to  the 
fixation  point  (Fig.  191),  but  aUo  for  all  other  points  lying  beyond 
the  median  plane  which  are  not  along  the  horopter-line  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  position  of  the  double  eye.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  diplopia  is  less  clear  and  obvious,  because  the  images  fall 
at  more  eccentric  regions  of  the  retina.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  double  images  of  objects  in  space  are 
sharper  when  they  fall  on  more  central  regions,  increasingly 
blurred  and  indistinct  as  they  fall  on  more  peripheral  regions,  of 
the  two  retinae. 

It  is  a  ^t  of  common  observation  that  with  the  double  eye 
we  usually  perceive  only  single  images  in  the  binocular  field  of 
vision,  and  merely  become  awnre  of  physiological  diplopia  under 
quite  special  conditions,  although  the  points  in  space  correspond- 
ing to  the  horopter  which  term  images  at  identii^  points  of  the 
retina  are  comparatively  tew  in  comparison  with  the  countless 
spatial  objects  which  form  images  at  non-identical  points.  Several 
facts  can  be  cited  in  explanation  of  this  apparently  paradoxical 
phenomenon. 

(a)  We  always  see  the  objects  singly  which  we  fixate  directly 
and  which  form  images  in  the  central  loveae ;  this  is  regulated  by 
the  three  adaptive  systems  of  convergence,  accommodation,  and 
pupillary  reaction. 

ifi)  ibe  objects  that  we  see  singly  excite  the  corresponding 
points  of  the  retinae,  with  double  energy,  and  thus  produce  a  more 
intense  impression,  as  if  they  were  viewed  through  a  single  median 
cyclopic  eye,  whereas  the  images  from  two  disparate  points  are 
blurred  and  separated. 

(c)  The  images  formed  at  identical  points  of  the  retinae  have 
an  identical  '  local  sign '  of  recognition,  with  which  they  are 
intimately  associated  in  consciousness. 

(rf)  ^e  fix  our  attention  upon  the  objects  seen  single  because 
they  form  sharp,  distinct,  and  perfect  images ;  while  we  neglect 
the  objects  seen  double  because  they  are  blurred  and  indistinct, 
and  readily  disappear  on  moving  the  eyes. 

If  we  focus  an  object  lying  iu  the  binocular  field  of  vision,  and 
displace  one  of  the  eyes  slightly  with  the  finger,  so  that  the  two 
visual  axes  can  no  longer  converge  on  it,  the  visual  field  of  the 
eye  that  is  compressed  is  also  displaced,  and  all  objects,  including 
that  fixated,  appear  double.  Theoretically  this  binocular  diplopia 
should  be  permanent  in  every  case  of  strabismus,  but  opbtlialmo- 
logical  experience  shows  that  this  is  not  so  actually.     In  cases  of 
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paralytic  squint  diplopia  ia  the  moat  disturbing  eymptom  to  the 
patient ;  ia  concomitant  squint,  oa  the  contrary,  the  patients  do 
not  generally  complain  of  diplopia,  either  because  they  are 
acoustomed  to  neglect  the  im^e  in  the  squinting  eye,  or  because 
the  disparate  points  at  which  the  images  in  this  eye  are  formed 
have  acquired  the  property  of  the  fovea  of  the  other  eye,  bo  that 
the  two  im^es  are  superposed  in  consciousness. 

VI.  Another  interesting  phenomenon  of  binocular  visioa  is 
that  known  as  the  struggle  between  the  visual  fields  of  the  two 
eyes.  The  simplest  case  in  which  this  occurs  is  when  we  look 
at  a  white  surface  through  lenses  of  differently  coloured  glass ; 
it  is  ditUcult  to  see  the  hue  resulting  from  the  physical  mixture  of 
the  two  colours ;  usually  there  is  a  successive  perception  of  one  or 
the  other  colour  over  the  whole  field,  or  one  colour  prevails  in  one 
part  of  the  held  and  the  other  colour  in  the  other  part,  according 
as  the  sensation  in  one  or  the  other  eye  prevails  in  all  or  certain 
parts  of  the  two  retinae.  If  the  olWrvatiou  is  prolonged  the 
retinal  sensibility  to  colour  becomes  blunted,  chromatic  perception 
is  less  unstable  and  variable,  but  also  more  indefinite  and  dimmed, 
so  that  it  approximates  to  grey. 

These  effects  are  even  better  seen  when,  instead  of  lenses  with 
different  coloured  glasses,  two  differently  coloured  fields  are  in- 
spected in  a  mirror  or  prism  stereoscope. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  during  the  alternating  predominance 
of  one  or  the  other  colour-sensation  there  is  any  true  binocular 
mixture  of  the  two  coloura.  Dove,  Brticke,  Ludwig,  Panum,  and 
Hering  claim  to  have  observed  this  mixture ;  on  looking,  for 
instance,  with  one  eye  at  yellow  and  with  the  other  at  blue,  they 
occasionally  saw  blue-green.  The  author  has  observed  the  same 
etlect  H.  Meyer,  Volkmann,  Funke,  and  Helmholtz,  on  the 
contrary,  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  true  binocular  colour- 
ndxture.  This  is  probably  due  to  individual  idiosyncrasy,  and 
perhaps — as  Hering  suggests — different  observers  may  interpret 
the  mixture  of  the  two  cdours  with  which  they  are  experimenting 
differently. 

If  instead  of  two  fields  of  different  colours  two  discs,  one  white 
and  the  other  black,  are  viewed  binocularly,  a  sensation  is  obtained 
of  shimmering  grey,  now  darker  and  now  hghter,  with  a  peculiar 
lustre,  which  cannot  be  detected  on  gazing  at  either  of  the  discs 
alone  with  one  or  both  eyes.  The  brightness  of  objects  depends 
essentially  on  the  fact  that  no  point  of  a  shining  suriaice  can  appear 
equally  bright  to  both  eyes,  because  it  does  not  reflect  the  same 
amount  of  light  in  all  the  diHerenc  directions.  Silk,  for  instance, 
shines  because  each  thread  reflects  the  light  dilVerently  in  different 
directions  and  the  mass  of  its  constituent  threiids  does  not  present 
a  smooth  and  homogeneous  surface.  The  lustre  in  binocuUr 
vision  of  black  and  white  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
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Bensations  of  light  and  dark  are  continuously  oscillating  at  each 
point  of  the  two  retinae,  as  the  action  now  of  one  eye  and  now  of 
the  other  predominates.  For  the  saaie  reason  the  two  photographic 
images  taken  for  the  stereoscope  reproduce  the  natural  lustre  of 
objects.  In  fact,  if  the  two  photographs  are  closely  examined,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  light  parts  of  the  one  correapond  with  the 
shaded  parts  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Lustre,  therefore,  results 
from  the  rivalry  of  the  sensations  of  light  and  dark  in  both  eyes. 


livalr;  oToo 
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The  struggle  in  the  visual  fields  of  the  two  eyes  is  even 
plainer  when  instead  of  two  eurftices  differently  coloured,  or  one 
white  and  one  black,  eaoh  eye  is  confronted  with  a  white  and 
black  or  bi-coloured  Burface  with  shaip  outlines,  which  are  not 
superposed.  On  looking  with  a  mirror  stereoscope  at  the  two 
lateral,  half-white,  hulf-black  squares  (Z,  E)  of  Fig.  192  they  are 
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superposed  in  vision,  and  the  central  square  C  appears  subdivided 
into  four,  one  black,  one  white,  and  two  grey  squares  of  Varying 
luminosity,  separated  by  brighter  and  darker  outlines  according 
as  these  bound  a  black  or  a  white  square  (conflict  of  outlines). 

On  superposing  the  two  lateral  squares  (X,  S,  Fig.  193),  on  the 
black  ground  of  which  oblique  and  parallel  white  lines  are  drawn 
in  opposite  directions,  the  rivalry  between  the  two  eyes  is 
evident  in  gazing  at  the  central  square  C,  in  which  the  image 
of  Z  or  .fi  alternates  rapidly  in  different  parts.     The  predominance 
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of  one  or  the  other  imf^  over  the  whole  or  certain  parts  of  the 
binoculftr  field  ia,  accoTduig  to  H.  Meyer,  Helmholtz,  and  Fechner, 
due  to  oscillations  of  the  attention,  which  is  automatically  con- 
centrated on  the  content  of  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the 
visual  fields.  Panum,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  physiological 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  refers  it  to  the  conflict  of 
outliuea  In  his  opinion  the  contours  or  limits  between  white 
and  black  excite  the  retina  more  forcibly  than  the  evenly 
illuminated  surfaces,  and  produce  an  irregular  rhythm  of 
excitation  in  the  cerebral  centres. 

A  further  series  of  effects,  studied  particularly  by  Fechner 
(1860),  and  more  in  detail  later  on  by  Briloke,  Meyer,  Panum, 
and  Helmholtz,  are  known  as  the  phenomena  of  biruKiUar  contraai. 
On  closing  one  eye,  and  looking  at  a  coloured  surface  for  a  few 
seconds  with  the  other,  and  then  gazing  with  both  eyes  at  a  black 
card  with  a  vertical  white  band  down  the  middle,  so  that  two 
half-images  of  this  band  result  (physiological  diplopia),  it  is  found 
that  the  half-iniage  of  the  fatigued  eye  shows  the  complementary 
colour  of  the  inducing  tint  (negative  secondary  half-image), 
while  the  half-image  of  the  resting  eye  shows  the  contrast-colour 
(though  possibly  faded),  that  is,  the  same  colour  that  has  acted  on 
the  other  eye  (positive  secondary  half-image).  If,  for  example, 
(he  right  eye  iB  fatigued  with  red,  the  half-image  of  the  white 
band  seen  with  this  eye  appears  greenish  on  a  black  ground, 
while  the  half-image  of  the  band  seen  with  the  left  eye  is  pink. 
This  difference  between  the  half-images  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  formed  at  non-corresponding  points  of  the  retinae, 
because  Helmholtz  noted  the  same  effect  of  binocular  coniraai, 
when  the  white  baud  on  the  black  ground  is  fixated  so  that  its 
image  falls  on  the  fovea  of  the  rested  or  of  the  latigued  eye,  i.e. 
on  identical  points  of  the  two  retinaa 

Fechner  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  binocular 
contrast  as  the  atter-effects  of  the  excitation  of  both  retinae; 
Helmholtz,  on  the  other  hand,  again  invokes  the  intervention 
of  psychical  factors  which  have  no  definite  physiological  basis, 
that  is,  he  regards  them  as  mere  illusions  or  errors  of  judgment. 
We  must  be  content  to  regard  the  explanation  of  binocular 
contrast  as  doubtful,  like  that  of  the  so-called  "  theory  of  cerebral 
visual  im^ea  "  (p.  371). 

VII.  Corporeal  or  spatial  vision — that  is,  perception  of  the 
three  dimensions  of  external  objects — is  possible  with  using  only 
One  eye.  But  the  solidity  of  uniocular  visual  images  ie  not  so 
much  an  immediate,  simple  sensation  as  a  true  perception  or 
visual  judgment,  based  on  bght  and  shade,  and  on  move- 
ments of  the  fixation  -  point  or  the  head,  with  corresponding 
changes  in  the  projection  and  perspective  of  the  images.  When 
light  and  dark  shading,  and  the  changes  in  perspective  due  to 
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moTements  of  the  head  or  fixatdoa  -  point  are  absent,  we  are 
incapable  of  tri-dimeDsional  visioa  On  looking,  for  instance,  at 
the  drawing  of  a  truncated  four-sided  pyramid  (Fig.  194)  the 
immediate  sensation  is  of  a  flat  geometrical  figure  in  two 
dimensions.  It  requires  a  psychical  act  to  recc^nise  it  as  the 
drawing  of  a  body  with  three  dimensions,  when,  that  is  to  say, 
we  imagine  that  the  small  square  which  repre- 
sents the  truncated  apex  is  nearer  the  eye  than 
the  lai^e  square  which  represents  the  base  of 
the  pyramid.  This  judgment  is  arbitrary, 
because  it  is  founded  on  no  objective  character 
iu  the  drawing.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  this 
true  that  we  can  with  equal  facility  regard  the 
,  same  figure  as  a  hollow  body  in  pyramidal  form, 
'  by  imagining  that  the  lai^e  square  is  closer  to 
our  eye  than  the  small  square.  In  the  same 
way  the  diagram  of  Fig.  195  can  be  interpreted  either  as  a  ladder 
placed  against  a  wall,  or  as  the  under  surface  of  a  staircase  built 
on  to  a  walL  In  the  first  case  we  imagine  the  right  angle  a  to 
be  nearer  our  eye  than  the  angle  b ;  and  vice  versa  in  the  second 
case.  Both  judgments  are  arbitrary,  because  in  such  a  figure  there 
are  none  of  the  accidental  features  of  hght 
and  shade  by  which,  on  looking  at  a  draw- 
ii^,  painting,  or  photograph,  we  obtain  the 
idea  of  relief,  or  three-dimensional  form. 
On  looking,  e.g.,  at  Fig.  196  no  one  would 
hesitate  in  deciding  that  it  was  a  pyramid 
with  a  hexHgonal  base,  as  the  spire  on  a 
church  tower;  but  we  are  unable  to  say 
from  objective  data  whether  the  flag  on  the 
summit  of  the  pyramid  is  turned  towards 
or  away  from  us,  because  there  is  no  physio- 
logical basis  for  either  judgment. 

Uniocular  people,  who  are  forced  always 
to  use  one  eye,  develop  the  faculty  of  uni- 
ocular tri-dimensional  vision  of  external 
objects  to  a  remarkable  extent,  as  the  blind 
do  the  spatial  tactile  peroeptioua.  In  fact, 
when  they  learn  to  draw  and  paint  they 
are  well  able  to  reproduce  the  physical  appearance  of  objecta. 
Guerclno's  pictures  are  remarkable  for  the  relief  in  which  the 
figures  stand  out  from  the  background ;  yet  they  were  executed 
by  the  famous  painter  with  only  one  eye. 

None  the  less  it  is  certain  that  the  perception  of  the  three 
dimensions  is  normally  much  more  certain,  complete,  and  direct 
with  binocular  rision.  Of  this  we  have  a  simple  and  very 
convincing  proof  in  the  fact  that  many  people  cannot  thread  a 
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needle   with   one   eye,  even   when   any   ametropia   is   oorrected, 
though  they  can  do  it  easily  with  both  eyes. 

The  fundamental  condition  of  tri-dimeuBional  visioD  with  both 
eyes  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  look  at  things  I'rom  two  ditferent 
points  of  view,   so    that    different    perspective 
images  are  formed  on  the  two  retinae. 

When  the  im^es  on  the  two  retinae  corre- 
spond, and  the  single  points  of  the  object  fall  on 
identical  points,  we  have  no  th-dimensional  vision 
of  it.     This  happens,  for  instance,  on  looking  at 
the  starry  sky,  or  at  any  distant  object  by  day- 
light.   W  hen,  on  the  contrary,  we  focus  an  object 
a  short  distance  off,  with  both  eyes,  the  two  retinal 
images  differ  the  more  in  proportion  as  the  object 
is  closer  to  the  eyes.     For  instance,  the  trun-  ?it..  iw,— Diigmn  of 
cated  pyramid  shown  in  Fig.  194  projects  very     f^^uio*"*'  "**' 
different  perspective  images  on  the  two  retinae 
from  a  short  distance,  as  image  R  upon  the  retina  of  the  right  eye, 
image  L  upon  that  of  the  left ;  in  the  first  the  truncated  top  of 
the  pyramid  is  deflected  to  the  left,  in  the  second  to  the  right, 
as  in  Fig.  197-     These  two  images  are  incongruous  and  not  com-  . 
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pletely  superposed ;  if  the  big  squares  of  the  bases  are  superposed, 
the  small  squares  of  the  apex  will  be  only  partially  superposed, 
and  vice  versa.  So  that  if  we  accommodate  our  eyes  to  distinct 
vision  of  the  base,  we  shall  see  the  small  square  of  the  apex 
double;  if  we  accommodate  for  distinct  vision  of  the  apex,  the 
lai^  square  of  the  base  appears  double,  since  only  identical  images 
which  fall  upon  corresponding  points  can  produce  binocular  single 
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Tisioa  (as  above).  Experience,  moreover,  Bhows'that  the  two 
images  L  and  R  of  the  pyramid  fuse  into  the  single  image  of  a 
body  in  three  dimensions.  This  happens  when  the  two  diagrams 
are  examined  through  the  steieoacope. 

The  physiological  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  given  by 
Briicke  (1841),  Provost  (1843),  and  Brewster  (1867)  is  as  follows. 
In  binocular  vision  the  accommodation  system  of  both  eyes  is 
constantly  altering;  convergence  and  accommodation  vary  in- 
cessantly, so  that  the  images  of  the  several  sectioosof  the  pyramid 
fall  on  identical  points  of  both  retinae  in  quick  succession.  This 
constant  variiition  must  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  coudition 
of  binocular  tri-dimensional  vision.  It  ia  as  if  the  eyes  explored 
the  different  points  of  the  objects  more  or  leas  distant  from  us,  as 
by  touch  we  explore  the  objects  around  us. 

This  ingenious  interpretation  is,  however,  contradicted  by  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  Dove  (1853),  Aubert  (1864), 
Bonders  (1867),  and  Bourdon  (1902)  To  obtain  a  single,  solid, 
stereoHcopio  image  of  the  two  perspective  figures  L  and  B  of  the 
pyramid,  only  the  shortest  possible  illumination,  as  an  electric 
spark,  is  required.  It  is  impoaeible  to  assume  that  during  such 
_  instantaneous  illumination  there  can  be  any  movement  *bf 
accommodation,  or  exploring  with  the  eyes  (visual  touch). 

This  experiment  leads  us  to  ascribe  less  significance  to  the 
absolute  correspondence  of  the  retinal  points,  and  to  conclude  that 
points  in  the  two  retinae  which  correspond  approximately  may 
function  together.  It  further  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
correspondence  of  points  is  an  acquired  property,  that  ia,  determined 
by  habit  This  view  is  confirmed  hy  the  fact  that  diplopia  does  not 
occur  in  many  cases  of  strabiamus  because  a  new  set  of  correspond- 
ing points  are  formed  in  the  retioa'  of  the  squinting  eye.  Aftef 
tenotomy  the  patients  are  often  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of 
double  images  for  a  few  days  immediately  after  the  operation.  It 
is  only  the  relative  and  acquired  character  of  the  correepODding 
points  that  eoables  us  to  give  any  physiological  explanation  of  the 
stereoscopic  fusion  of  two  different  perspective  images  that  cannot 
be  superposed,  even  if  we  do  not  entirely  exclude  Sriicke's 
hypothesis  of  "  visual  touch  "  or  the  intervention  of  psychical  acts 
of  perception  and  representation. 

Briicke  himself  fell  back  later  on  a  psychological  explanation 
(necessarily  vague  and  ill-defined)  in  which  he  assumed  that  it 
is  the  task  of  the  hrain^-as  organ  of  the  mind — to  complete  and 
perfect  the  defects  of  direct  visual  sensations  and  endow  them 
with  spatial  representation. 

VIII.  The  most  coaclusive  proof  that  binocular  tri-dimensional 
vision  depends  on  the  perspective  differences  between  the  two 
uniocular  im^es  was  given  by  Wheatstone  in  1830  through  the 
discovery  of  the  stereoscope.    As  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  198) 
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it  consists  of  two  mirrors,  M,  M,  arranged  at  an  angle  directed 
towards  the  median  plane  of  the  observer.  The  two  perspective 
drawings — for  instance,  that  of  the  truncated  pyramid  as  above — 
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are  arnuiged  so  that  the  image  E  is  reflected  into  the  right  eye 

R,  the  image  L'  into  the  left  eye.     In  conaciouBnesa  the  mfferent 

points  of  the  two  images  fuse, 

although  they  fall  to  a  great  ("  ^  (^' 

extent  on  non-corresponding  m 

pointB  of  the  retinae  by  being  /  \ 

succeesively  or  simultaneously  ,'    \ 

superposed,  and  thus  the  trun-  /      \ 

cated    pyramid    Ib    seen    in  I       \ 

perfect  relief.  \         \ 

Brewster^  stereoscope  /  ', 

(1849)i8  more  generally  used.  q.       ',  \       ^ 

It  cousiBts  of  two  biconvex  *"  ^-^-^-^— 

priBmsi'i'(Fig.l99),separated 
by  a  vertical  plane  (ppO- 
Owing  to  refraction  by  the 
two  prisms  the  two  images  Vr" 
are  superposed  into  a  single 
■complete  image  {GG")  in  the 
plane  on  which  the  two  visual 
axes  converge. 

It  is  also  possible,  without 
employing  any  instrument,  to 
fuse  two  suitable  images  into 
on&  It  LB  only  necessary  to 
keep  the  two  visual  axes 
parallel,  that  is,  to  fixate  point  p,„ 
a  with  the  right  eye,  point  a' 
with  the  left ;  three  images  will  then  be  seen,  each  of  the  lateral 
with  the  eye  of  the  correeponding  side,  while  the  middle  image 
is  seen  with  both  eyes.  The  two  Uteral  images  are  flat  and  two- 
dimensional,  while  the  third  is  in  relief  and  three-dimenaioDal. 
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To  &ciUtate  visioD  in  relief  withont  a  stereoscope  it  is  as  well  to 
inteipoee  a  septum  between  the  two  drawings  (like  tf  in  Brewster's 
Btereoflcope)  by  which  the  lateral  images  are  cut  out.  The  stereo- 
scope IB  therefore  not  indispensable,  but  it  brings  about  the  fusion 
of  the  two  im^es  without  any  fatigue  of  accommodation,  and  with 
remarkable  precision,  while  the  ejes  are  in  the  ordinary  position. 

By  means  of  photc^aphy  we  can  pie^re  two  perspective 
images  of  any  figure,  scene,  or  landscape  for  stereoscopic  vision. 
The  two  phot(^;rapb8  are  taken  with  twin  cameras,  the  two  lenses 
being  fixed  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  two  eyes,  viz.  60-65 
mm.  Experience,  however,  teaches  that  a  better  stereoscopic  effect 
is  produced  by  placing  the  two  lenses  farther  apart  {eg.  "70-75  mm.) 
— the  background  then  appears  deeper,  and  figures  and  objects  seem 
nearer  than  the  distance  at  which  they  were  photographed. 

In  addition  to  the  fusion  of  the  two  perspective  images  in  the 
stereoscope,  there  is  very  often  an  effect  known  as  siereoteopic  lustre, 
due,  as  stated  above,  to  the  confiict  of  the  two  uoiocular  sensations. 


>r  two  tninc«t«d  pynmidi  wltb  qo 
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If,  for  instance,  we  look  through  the  stereoscope  at  two  truncated 
pyramids  (Fig.  200),  one  white  with  black  outlines,  the  other 
black  with  white  outlines,  they  fuse  into  a  pyramid  in  high  relief 
of  lustrous  grey,  as  though  cut  out  of  graphite,  with  illuminated 
sides. 

If  the  picture  of  the  left-hand  pyramid  is  placed  on  the  right 
side,  and  that  of  the  right-hand  pyramid  on  the  left,  an  inverted 
rehef  appears,  that  is  the  view  of  a  hollow  pyramid  seen  from 
below.  Such  images  are  known  as  pseudoscopic.  The  same  effect 
is  produced  by  reversing  the  position  of  the  double  photographs 
taken  for  the  stereoscope.  This  is  easy  to  explain,  since  the  figures 
which  give  the  impression  of  a  hollow  pyramid  only  differ  from 
those  which  appear  as  a  solid  pyramid  because  the  right  eye  is 
looking  at  the  figure  usually  seen  with  the  left  eye,  and  vice  versa. 

Symmetrical  objects  can  be  seen  in  inverted  relief  with  Wheat- 
stone's  pseudoscope,  which  consists  of  two  right-angled  prisms, 
arranged  as  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  20lj.  On  looking  with  both 
eyes  at  a  solid  symmetrical  body  pseudoscopic  vision  is  obtained. 
Owing  to  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  hypothenuse  of  the 
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prisms,  the  raja  from  a  more  distant  object  fall  on  the  temporal 
half  of  the  retina,  and  not  on  the  naaal  aide  as  they  usually  do ; 
in  other  words,  the  right  eye  receives  the  image  which  would 
normally  fall  on  the  left  retina,  and  vice  versa.  The  fusion  of  these 
two  images  results  in  complete  inversiou  of  the  relief  of  the 
object 

The  same  effect  is  obtained  with  R  Ewald'e  katoptric  pseudo- 
scope,  in   which  the  inversion  of  the   rays  to  the  two  eyes  is 
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obtained  by  reflection  from  two  pairs  of  mirrors,  arranged  ae  in 
Fig.  202. 

We  do  not  see  far-distant  objects  stereoscopically,  because  the 
difference  between  the  two  fixation  points  is  too  insignificant  to 
modify  the  uniocular  images  perceptibly.  Helmholtz  succeeded, 
by  means  of  his  telestereoscope,  in  magnifying  the  distance 
between  the  two  eyes  artificially,  so  that  he  was  able  to  see 
landscapes  on  a  distant  horizon  in  relief.  As  shown  by  Fig. 
203  his  telestereoscope  ie  only  a  form  of  Wheatstone's  mirror 
stereoscope,  in  which  the  two  drawings  are  replaced  by  two 
mirrors,  turned  to  the  horizon,  parallel  with  the  internal  mirrors. 
Obviously,  under  these  conditions,  distant  bodies  are  seen  as   if 
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our  eyes  were  at  the  distance  of  the  two  outer  minorB,  and  thus 
a  perceptible  stereoscopic  effect  is  obtained.  la  consequeQce,  a 
landscape  viewed  with  the  telestereoscope  seems  to  be  nearer  than 
it  is  in  reality,  because  under  ordinary  conditions  we  have  an 
impression  of  relief  in  objects  only  at  a  comparatively  small 
distance.  In  this  case  the  relief  gives  rise  bo  an  erroneous 
judgment  of  the  distance  of  the  objecte. 

The  same  principle  of  the  telestereoscope  underlies  the 
binocular  telescope  of  Zeiss,  in  which  the  mirrors  are  replaced 
by  prisms;    the  distance  between  these  is  considerably  greater 
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than  that  between  the  two  eyes,  and  the  stereoscopic  effect  is 
proportionately  greater. 

To  Dove  we  owe  a  useful  application  of  the  stereoscope  for 
testing  the  genuineness  of  bank-notes.  We  saw  that  on  looking 
at  two  identical  images  in  the  stereoscope,  they  fuse  into  one 
simple,  flat,  two-dimensional  image.  But  if  they  differ  in  any 
detail,  the  observer  is  at  once  aware  of  the  smallest  discrepancy, 
either  because  the  two  im^es  do  not  fuse,  at  the  points  of 
incongruence,  or  because  they  appear  out  of  the  plane,  or  in  front 
of  or  behind  it. 

IX.  Visual  perceptions  and  spatial  representations  of  the 
outer  world,  i.e.  the  recognition  of  objects  contained  in  the  visual 
field,  and  judgment  of  their  size,  distance,  and  characters  depend 
on  the  sum  total  of  the  many  and  varied  visual  impressions 
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[voduoed  by  etimulatioa  of  the  individual  sensory  elements  of 
the  letioa. 

The  psychical  processes  entailed  in  visual  perception  of  the 
external  world  are  highly  complex,  whether  ibcj  are  Lmited  to 
the  identitictitiou  of  objects,  or,  by  a  more  profound  mentul 
elaboration,  include  judgments  as  to  their  characters  (size,  distance, 
etc).  This  complexity  depends  on  diHbrent  factors,  which  are 
couuemed  in  the  iranstbrmation  of  crude  sensations  into  percepts 
and  representation& 

(a)  Visual  perception  depends  not  only  on  elementary  sensa- 
tions, but  alsu  on  the  memory  of  previous  sensations  and  . 
perceptions :  suggestion,  recollections,  and  the  association  of  past 
with  present  sensations  are  weighty  factors  in  the  formntion  of 
visuid  percepts  and  judgments.  Every  percept,  therefore,  while 
it  adds  something  to  our  experience — that  is,  to  the  sum  of  our 
memories,  is  itself  io  part  the  result  of  them.  The  identification 
of  an  object  necessarily  presupposes  exact  knowledge  of  it,  but  the 
perception  of  an  unknown  tlimg  also  connotes  the  remembering 
of  kuowu  objects  which  it  more  or  leas  resembles,  but  from  which 
it  ditfers  in  some  specific  character. 

(b)  Visual  perception  is  the  result  not  only  of  a  mental 
^nthesis  of  the  sum  total  of  the  countless  and  manil'old 
elementary  sensations  excited  simultaneously  by  an  oliject  in 
one  or  both  eyes,  but  also  of  those  aroused  by  the  rapid  alternation 
and  succession  of  the  images  due  to  the  movements  ff  the  eyes 
and  head,  i.e.  the  variety  and  multipUcity  of  the  sensations 
aroused  by  the  same  object  regarded  from  dlH'erent  points  of 
view. 

(c)  Visual  perception  is  further  aided  by  sensations  other 
than  visual,  as  the  muscular  sensations,  which  accompany  the 
movements  of  conver^nce,  accommodation,  and  pupillary  reactions. 
The  two  last  come  into  play  in  simple  uniocular  vision,  the  first 
only  in  binocular  vision. 

The  mental  synthesis  by  which  the  complex  simultaneous  or 
successive  elementary  sensations  are  transformed  into  perceptions 
fails,  not  infrequently,  to  correspond  with  the  real  objects.  The 
erroneous  character  of  many  of  our  perceptions  (distinguished  by 
the  name  of  optical  iilusions)  can  in  a  number  of  cases  be  readily 
demonstrated;  but  they  often  persist,  even  when  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  fallacy.  These  are  interesting,  not  merely  because 
they  ore  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  relativity  of  our  visual 
judgments  (and,  generally  speaking,  of  the  whole  of  our  knowledge 
acquired  through  the  senses),  but  also  because  they  enable  us  to 
penetrate  a  little  deeper  into  the  analysis  of  the  mental  processes 
which  underlie  our  perceptions. 

Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  investigation  of  our  ability,  by 
means  of  vision,  to  appreciate  the  size,  distance,  and  form  of  the 
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objects  in  the  visual  field.  This  is  known  as  visual  measuremoiit 
(AugenmcLsa). 

J  udgment  of  the  size  of  an  object  is  based  esBentially  upon 
the  size  of  the  retinal  imt^.  But  us  objecLa  of  very  unequal 
size  may  produce  retinal  images  of  the  same  size,  when  they  are 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  that  they  form  the  aaue  visual 
angle,  it  follows  that  the  retinal  image  can  only  give  us  an 
impression  of  the  apparent  size  of  objects,  i.e.  their  size  in  relation 
to  their  position.  In  order  to  estimate  their  real  size,  it  is 
necessary  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  distance.  When  the 
distance  at  which  we  regard  an  object  is  known  by  previous 
experience,  we  can  estimate  its  real  lirom  its  apparent  size ;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  real  size  of  the  object,  we  are 
able  from  its  apparent  size  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  distance. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  our  judgmeats  of  the  relative  size 
of  objects  are  largely  aided  by  the  eye-movemente  in  addition  to 
previous  experience,  practice,  and  custom — as  we  are  able  by  this 
means  to  compare  the  apparent  size  of  the  unknown  object  with 
that  of  the  known  objects  near  it. 

Agdin,  the  approximate  judgment  of  the  distance  of  objects 
is  facilitated  in  uniocular  vision  by  what  is  known  as  cterial 
perspective,  i.e.  the  degree  of  precision  and  clearness  of  their 
retinal  images  and  their  relative  hght-intensity,  both  of  which 
diminish  with  distance.  Binocular  vision  is  further  aided  by  the 
sensation  of  effort  in  accommodation,  particularly  that  due  to 
convergence,  which  increases  with  the  nearness  of  the  object,  and 
disappears  on  gazing  Into  the  far  distance. 

Comparison  of  the  two  spatial  magnitudes  is  generally  made 
by  moving  the  eyes,  so  that  the  images  of  the  two  objects  fall 
successively  on  the  same  elements  of  the  fovea.  In  these  cases 
the  retina,  according  to  Helmholtz,  acts  as  a  measuring  calipers, 
the  points  of  which  are  successively  applied  to  the  ends  of  different 
hues.  The  judgment  of  their  equality  or  inequality  varies  with 
the  time  that  elapses  between  the  two  ocular  measurements,  and 
with  the  training  of  the  observer's  eye. 

When  the  two  spatial  objects  do  not  lie  parallel — as  in  the 
case  of  two  straight  lines  fonuing  an  angle,  or  two  surfaces  with 
different  outlines — a  successive  formation  of  the  corresponding 
images  at  the  same  retinal  points  is  not  possible ;  comparison  by 
the  eye  becomes  difficult,  and  judgment  as  to  their  equality  or 
difference  is  more  uncertain. 

Generally  speaking,  a  comparative  judgment  of  vertical 
distances  is  far  less  accurate  than  that  of  horizontal  differences. 
Consequently,  when  we  attempt  to  divide  vertical  lines  exactly,  we 
make  greater  errors  than  in  dividing  horizontal  linea.  Vertical 
distances,  too,  are  generally  estimated  as  greater  than  horizontal 
distances.     To  many  observers  the  superior  angle  of  an  equilateral 
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triangle  appears  greater  than  the  two  angles  of  the'  'baae ;  when 
we  look  at  a  aquare,  the  vertical  sides  seem  longer  than  the  hori- 
zontal sides.  Helinholtz  observed  that  in  making  a  free-hand 
drawing,  by  simple  measurement  with  the  eye,  of  a  square  on  a 
surface  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  it  is  a  common  error  to 
draw  the  vertical  lines  shorter  than  the  horizontal  lines.  This 
error — over-estimation  of  the  vertical  sides — varies  between  ^ 
and  3^  of  the  total  length. 

These  and  other  more  complicated  observations,  omitted  here 
for  want  of  space,  show  (according  to  Bering)  that  the  power  of 
discriminating  size  by  visual  measurement  does  not  depend  on  the 
muscular  and  innervating  sensations  necessarily  associated  with 
the  ocular  movements,  but  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  "  local 
signs"  in  the  retina. 

By  the  local  signs  or  spatial  appreciation  of  the  retina  is 
meant  its  power  of  recognising  and  distinguishing  the  position 
of  the  various  points  of  objects  in  the  visual  field.  To  explain 
this  power  we  must  assume  that  the  excitation  of  each  retinal 
cone  is  insulated  and  conducted  separately  to  the  cerebral  cortex, 
and  is  there  separately  perceived  and  differentiated  from  impulses 
of  the  same  quality  and  intensity  from  other  cones.  In  the  same 
way,  we  are  able  to  distinguish  and  recognise  the  site  of  contacts 
in  the  cutaneous  surfaces  where  tactile  sensibility  is  most  delicate. 
The  hypothesis  of  local  signs  invoked  to  explain  the  ability  to 
discriminate  between  elementary  sensations  of  contact  (Chap.  I. 
p.  43),  is  also  applicable  to  the  discrimination  of  elemeutaiy  visual 
sensations  produced  by  identical  stimulation  of  the  various 
elements  of  the  retina,  and  localised  in  different  parta  of  the 
visual  field.  Just  as  local  signs  are  differently  developed  in 
different  regions  of  the  skin,  so  local  retinal  signs  are  most 
developed  at  the  fovea — the  region  of  distinct  and  direct  vision — 
and  decline  gradually  thence  towards  the  ora  serrata,  where  vision 
is  blurred  and  indirect.  Practically,  therefore,  the  development  of 
spatial  appreciation  in  the  retina  is  parallel  with  visual  acuity, 
since  both  decline  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  but  theoretic- 
ally they  are  quite  distinct :  spatial  appreciation  determines  local- 
isation, visual  acuity,  the  quality  and  intensity  of  visual 
sensationa 

Guillery  (1899)  attempted  to  difTerentiate  the  sense  of  form 
from  the  visual  acuity  and  the  spatial  appreciation  of  the  retina — 
the  faculty,  that  is,  of  recognising  and  correctly  judging  the 
form  of  objects.  This  power  depends  only  partially  upon  the 
processes  by  which  we  estimate  size,  and  is  a  psychical  estimation 
fundamentally  connected  with  past  experience  and  practice.  It 
follows  from  Guillery's  investigations  that  the  power  of  recognising 
more  or  less  simple  or  complete  forins  does  not  depend  on  their 
linear  extension;  in  other  words,  our  judgments  of  the  form  of 
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objects  do  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  eyntheaiB  of  the  single, 
elementarj  excitations  of  the  retina. 

The  systematic  scientific  study  of  the  errors  of  judgment  often 
made  in  estimating  size  by  visual  measurement  has  shown  that 
even  if  the  latter  is  dependent  on  various  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical conditions  of  the  eye  it  is  not  due  to  them  alone,  but 
must  be  based  on  the  psychical  process  of  perception. 

Optical  illusions,  especially  of  perspective  and  in  estimation  of 
size  and  distance,  have  been  known  since  the  earhest  times.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  they  were 
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methodically  and  seriously  studied  by  Oppel,  who  introduced  the 
term  "  optico- geometrical  illusions."  Volkmann,  Kundt,  and 
Helmholtz  made  similar  studies;  then  ZiiUner  and  PoggendorfT 
(1860)  drew  attention  to  a  new  class,  that  of  illusions  </  direc- 
tion, and  Miiller-Lyer  (1889)  to  the  so-called  optical  paradox. 
These  discoveries  and  researches  were  accompanied  by  speculations 
as  to  their  cause ;  vnrious  theories  were  put  forward,  including 
that  which  attributed  the  cause  of  the  illusions  to  the  eye-move- 
ments (Wundt,  Delboeuf,  Binet),  or  to  irradiation  (Einthoven, 
Lehmann),  or  to  perspective  (Tiery,  Guye),  or  to  psychological 
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factors  (lipps,  Bemessi,  Schumann).  At  the  present  time  optico- 
geometrical  illusions,  and  the  conditions  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, are  an  important  subject  of  research  in  all  laboratories  of 
experimental  psychology. 

We  can  only  cite  the  most  classical  examples  of  these  illusions, 
which  have  no  physiological  explanation. 

(a)  Divided  distances  or  spaces  constantly  appear  to  us  larger 
than  empty  spaces  (Bering),  Many  instances  of  this  allusion  can 
be  adduced.  The  space  ab  of  Fig.  204  is  really  equal  to  the  space 
be,  but  owing  to  the  dots  interposed  be  appears  much  larger.  The 
square  a  of  Fig.  205,  divided  by  horizontal  lines,  appears  higher 
than  it  is  wide ;  square  b,  divided  by  vertical  lines,  appears,  on  the 
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contrary,  wider  than  it  is  high.  Square  c,  ^aio,  like  b  appears 
higher  than  its  width,  but  a,  seems  higher  than  c ;  d,  again,  divided 
by  a  lattice-work,  looks  larger  than  the  empty  square  c. 

(h)  The  straight  line  a,  divided  in  the  middle,  is  the  same 
length  as  the  straight  line  a',  but  appears  shorter  (Fig.  206).  !£ 
however,  the  mark  is  moved  nearer  the  end  of  the  line,  as  in  i,  it 
gradually  begins  to  look  longer  than  h'  (Botti).     Again,  if  a  dot 


a' 


is  placed  at  a  certain  distance  above  the  centre  of  the  straight 
line,  as  in  c,  and  then  moved  to  the  right  or  left,  as  in  e',  the  hne 
seems  to  lengthen  gradually  (Kiesow). 

(c)  Acute  angles  are  generally  judged  as  greater,  obtuse  angles 
as  less  than  they  really  are  (Helmholtz).  This  error  underlies  a 
whole  series  of  optical  illusions,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
illustrated  by  the  .diagrams  of  Hering  and  Zollner.     In  Fig.  207, 
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the  four  horizontal  hues  are  perfectly  straight  and  parallel,  yet 
the  upper  pair  seem  to  approximate  in  the  middle  and  to  diverge 
at  their  ends,  while  the  lower  pair,  in  which  oblique  lines 
are  drawn  in  the  opposite  directions,  appear  to  diverge  at  their 
centres.  In  Fig.  208,  the  six  black  horizontal  lines  are  absolutely 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  each  pair  of  lines  appears  to  converge 
from  left  to  right,  owing  to  the  presence  of  oblique  lines  which 
run  in  the  opposite  direction,  ■  The  parallelism  of  the  first^^and 
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third  lines  is  obvious,  because  the  oblique  lines  which  cross 
them  lie  in  the  same  direction.  Interestiag  variants  of  this 
group  of  illuBioDB  were  diBCoverad  by  PreobrajenakL  Fig.  209,  A, 
shows   a  circle   in   the   centre,   but   it   appears  to  be  flattened 


towards  the  left,  where  it  is  intersected  bj  an  acute  angle,  and 
more  curved  towards  the  right,  where  it  is  crossed  by  lines  at  an 
obtuse  angle.  Fig.  209,  B,  shows  a  square  with  double  outlines, 
hut  the  superior  angle  on  the  right  appears  acute,  because  it  is 


Fio.  109.— P>^bn4aiiskl's  opUnl  ILluilon. 

intersected   obliquely   by   hnes   which   meet   each   other   at    an 
obtuse  angle. 

(rf)  Some  optical  illusions  seem  due  to  contrast  effects  (Miiller- 
Lyer).  Two  equal  Unes  between  two  objects  of  different  sizes 
appear  unequal  in  length.  The  plainest  illustration  of  this  illu- 
sion is  given  by  Baldwin  (Fig.  210).     The  dot  interposed  between 
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the  large  and  the  small  black  disc  is  equidistAnt  from  each,  bat  it 

seeois  closer  to  the  large  than  to  the  small  disc.     Contrast  effect 

also  accounts  lor  the  tact  that  the 

judgment  of  aoy  direction   or   di- 

meusion  is  influenced  by  the  vicinity 

of  another   diSerent    direction    or  ^^k 

dimension.    For  example,  the  upper  *        ^^^ 

edge  of  Fig.  211  is  a  straight  line,  but 

it  appears  to  be  bent,  owing  to  the 

proximity  of  the  lower  edge,  which       fio.  aia— B»idwta'«  opti«i  niiaion. 

is  really  an  obtuse  angle  (Bourdon). 

Among   the   optical   illusions   of  this  group,  ^that  shown  in 
Fig.  212  (Mtiller-Lyer)  is  classical     The  two  halves  of  the  line 
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are  equal  in  length,  bat  the  oblique  lines  fall  at  obtuse  angles  on 
the  ends  of  the  right  half,  and  at  acute  angles  at  the  end  of  the 


left  half;  this  produces  the  illusion  that  the  first  half  is  longer 
than  the  second  half. 

(e)  ITie  illusions  recently  discovered   by  Botti   in   Eiesow's 
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laboratory  are  associated  with  those  of  Miiller-Lyer.  line  a  a'  of 
Fig.  213  is  the  same  length  as  line  b  b',  but  appears  to  be  longer. 
On  the  other  hand,  line  c  c'  appears  less  than  d  d',  although  it 
is  equal  to  it.     In  the  left-hand  figure  the  upper,  horizontal  side  is 
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sfleoted  by  the  inoreasing  height  of  the  figure,  and  Beems  longer 
than  it  is ;  line  c  €  appears  shorter  than  d  d',  because  it  is 
affected  by  the  decreasing  width  of  the  figure. 

In  Fig.  214  the  three  bands,  a,  h  and  c,  are  really  the  same 
height ;  but  h  appears  higher  than  the  others,  and  a  lower.  TIub 
is  because  the  parallel  oblique  lines  of  b  are  longer  than  the 
vertical  lines  of  a,  and  as  this  greater  length  is  taken  into  account 
in  eetimating  the  height  of  h,  it  appears  taller.  Id  c  this  illusion 
is  diminished,  because  the  oblique  hues  are  so  close  together  that 
they  are  no  longer  seen  clearly  apart,  but  look  like  a  uniformly 


grey  bundle,  in  which  the  length  of  the  individual  lines  is  no 
longer  prominent ;  consequently  the  influence  of  irradiation 
comes  in. 

In  Fig.  215  a  number  of  horizontal  lines  of  equal  length  are 
80  arranged  that  they  form,  as  a  whole,  the  shape  of  a  pipe ;  this 

E reduces  the  illusion  that  the  horizontal  lines  on  the  left  side 
ecome  shorter  below,  and  that  those  on  the  right  are  still 
shorter.     This  deception  arises  because  the  distance  between  the 
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extreme  ends  of  the  pipe  makes  a  greater  impression  when  the 
figure  is  taken  as  a  whole  than  the  length  of  the  individual  lines. 

In  Fig,  216  three  oblique  lines  are  dras\n  through  a  series  of 
equidistant  parallel  straight  lines.  They  do  not,  however,  appear 
straight,  but  seem  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  small  segments, 
which  lie  more  or  less  vertical  to  the  parallel  lines,  so  as  to 
produce  a  kind  of  ladder.  This  illusion  is  allied  to  that  of 
Poggendorif,  and  is  due,  according  to  Kiesow,  to  ext^erated 
effect  of  the  shortest  distance  between  the  horizontal  parallela 

The  ladder -illusion,  reproduced  in  a  of  Fig.  217,  can  be 
abolished,  or  much  reduced,  by  introducing  hieroglyphs  or  even 
dots  upon  the  line  that  intersects  the  parallels,  as  shown  in  h  and  c 
of  the  figure.  In  this  case,  the  hieroglyphs  or  dots  attract  undue 
attention  to  the  horizontal  line. 
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These  optieo-geometrical  iilusioas  are  closely  related  to  the 
simpler  errors  of  judgment,  known  aa  irradiaiton  errors.  Even 
when  accommodatjoa  of 
the  dioptric  eystem  is 
perfect,  it  is  impossible 
entirely  to  avoid  vision 
by  diffuaion-circles.  A 
luminoiiB  point,  such  as 
a  fixed  star,  is  perceived 
by  us  as  a  small,  round, 
shining  surface.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  luminous 
surfaces  on  a  dark  back- 
ground appear  larger 
than  they  really  are,  for 
instance  a  white  square  or  i 
circle  on  a  black  ground 
seems  larger  than  a  black 
square  or  circle  of  the 
same  size  on  a  white 
ground.  The  bright  edge 
of  a  crescent  moon  seems 
to  form  part  of  a  circle  of  wider  radius  than  its  shaded' portion. 
If  the  lower  half  of  a  candle  flame  is  hidden  by  a  sheet  of  paper, 
the  luminous  part  seems  to 


spread  over  its  edge,  so  that 
the  latter  appears  notched. 

All  these  effects,  writes 
Helmholtz,  can  be  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  margins 
of  illuminated  surfaces  seem 
to  project  into  the  visual 
field  and  to  invade  the  ad- 
jacent dark  surfaces.  Ob- 
viously, this  irradiation,  the 
blurring  of  contours,  and  the 
consequent  optical  illusions 
increase  with  the  size  of  the 
diffusion -circles  which  fall 
on  the  retina  owing  to  any 
defect  of  accommodution. 
Ovio  succeeded  in  photo- 
graphing the  principal  alterations  in  the  images  caused  by 
diffusion-circles. 

Helmholtz  attempted  to  explain  these  optieo-geometrical 
illusions  partially  hy  irradiation  phenomena.  Einthoven  formu- 
lated a  theory  of  the  gradual  spread  of  the  retinal  excitations 
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from  the  centre  of  the  fovea  outwarde,  to  which  he  referred 
certain  optical  illusionB,  since  a  figure  cannot  be  seen  aimultane- 
oaslj  as  a  whole  without  a  portion  of  it  falling  on  a  retinal  region 
in  which  more  irradiation  occurs.  A.  Lehmann  considered  that 
irradiation  is  a  direct  consequence  of  contrast  in  brightness,  and 
noted  that  when  this  contrast  disappears  the  illusion  disappears 
also.  He  therefore  considers  irradiation  not  only  as  one  cause, 
but  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  illusions.  He  admits,  however,  that 
in  illusions  of  the  Miiller-Lyer  type  and  others  the  illusory  effect 
is  too  great  to  be  attributable  entirely  to  irradiation,  and  con- 
sequently psychological  factors  cannot  be  excluded.  Bottl,  too, 
in  a  recent  memoir,  Optwo-geometrical  Illusions  (1909) — which 
summarises  the  work  he  carried  out  under  Eiesow's  direction — 
considers  irradiation  to  be  one  of  the  factors  that  comes  into  play 
in  the  genesis  of  illusions,  but  does  not  regard  it  as  the  sole 
determinant.  He  concludes  that  illusions  are  true  psychical 
"  facts  "  of  perception.  Not  only  do  we  localise  the  illusory  pheno- 
menon in  the  object  perceived,  but  we  are  further  capable  of 
recognising  it  and  comparing  it  with  other  previously  known 
objects. 

Another  phenomenon  which  in  our  opinion  proves  the 
psychical  origin  of  illusione  is  the  power  especially  developed  in 
painters  of  producing  a  complete  and  complicated  representation 
of  a  solid  form  on  paper,  with  a  few  rough  lines  in  pencil.  This 
faculty  was  peculiarly  well  developed  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
was  able  in  accidental  splotches  on  the  rough  wall  of  a  building 
to  see  figures  of  men  or  animals  in  different  picturesque  attitudee 
according  to  his  fancy. 

The  transition  from  these  forms  of  optical  illusion,  which  we 
may  term  constructive,  to  true  visual  hallucinations  is  easy. 
"Phantasms  or  hallucinations  are" — in  the  masterly  definition 
of  Job.  MuUer — "sensory  perceptions  that  depend  on  internal 
causes  apart  from  any  external  exciting  objects." 

True  visual  hallucinations  are  not  those  evanescent  repre- 
sentations of  figures  without  light  or  colour  which  every  one  can 
evoke  by  imagination  on  closing  his  eyes ;  they  are  actual 
visions  of  coloured  and  luminous  images  produced  by  centi&l 
excitation,  and  perfectly  comparable  with  the  perceptions  of  real 
objects  present  in  the  visual  field  which  excite  the  retina. 

They  are  fairly  frequent  in  febrile  diseases,  in  inflammatory 
states  of  the  bruin,  in  the  delirium  that  accompanies  mental 
diseases,  and  in  certain  forms  of  intoxication.  But  in  conditions 
of  more  or  less  perfect  health  also  they  may  occur  in  the  half- 
waking  state,  in  the  dreams  that  accompany  sleep,  and  sometimes 
even  when  awake.  Blind  people  too,  whose  mentality  is  normal, 
have  been  known  after  estirpation  of  an  eye  to  suffer  from  genuine 
visual  hallucinations. 
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These  facts  show  that  the  retiaa  is  not  necesBary  to  the 
pioduGtioQ  of  the  phenomenoD  we  are  discuaaing,  and  that  the 
central  nervous  oi^ns  alone  may  be  concerned  in  the  genesis  of 
visual  phantasms,  which  are  the  only  cerebral  visuaJ  images 
reallj  known  to  us. 

The  most  interesting  and  least  common  visual  hallucinations 
are  those  of  persons,  perfectly  sound  in  mind  and  body,  who 
have  the  faculty  on  closing  their  eyes  of  seeing  visions  that 
are  perfectly  comparable  with  the  images  of  real  objects,  Cardano, 
Goethe,  and  Johannes  Miiller  possessed  this  power. 

"  In  1828,"  writes  Miiller,  "  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  with 
Ooethe  this  subject,  which  was  equally  interesting  to  us  both. 
As  he  knew  that  when  I  lay  down  quietly  with  my  eyes  closed 
images  readily  shaped  themselves  before  me  though  I  was  not 
actually  asleep,  since  I  was  quite  able  to  observe  the  figures,  he 
was  very  curious  to  know  how  these  images  were  formed  in  my 
mind.  I  told  him  my  will  had  no  influence  on  the  production 
or  on  the  changes  of  those  figures.  .  .  .  Goethe,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  able  to  choose  the  subject  at  will,  but  the  changes  then 
developed,  apparently  involuntarily,  but  in  r^ular  and  sym- 
metrical order.  Here  is  the  difference  in  the  two  natures — the 
one  endowed  with  a  wealth  of  poetical  imagination  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  other  directed  to  the  investigation  of  reality  and  of 
natural  processes." 

X.  Secure  elsewhere  within  the  bony  walls  of  the  orbit,  the 
eye  is  protected  in  front  by  the  lids,  which  are  able  to  close 
rapidly,  in  order  to  keep  out  excess  of  light,  or  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  sudden  mechanical  shocks. 

According  to  Exner  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes 
are  the  most  sensitive  organs  of  the  whole  body.  Their  importance 
in  the  protection  of  the  eye  is  therefore  obvioos;  the  eyelashes 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  duat  particles 
from  the  air  into  the  conjunctival  sac ;  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows 
— apart  from  their  imporbince  in  expreesion — keep  the  perspiration 
of  the  forehead  away  from  the  eyes,  and  moderate  the  action  of 
the  light  rays  from  above.  The  lashes  are  continually  lubricated 
by  the  secretion  of  the  adjacent  Meibomian  glands  which  open 
near  their  bulbs. 

The  eyelids  close  automatically  and  remain  closed  during 
sleep;  they  also  shut  reflexly  in  the  waking  state  to  external 
stimuli  Winking  may  be  caused  by  stimulation  either  of  the 
optic  or  of  the  trigeminal  nerves ;  the  reflex  is  always  bilateral, 
even  when  the  stimulus  acts  only  on  one  eye — unilateral  winking 
is  normally  a  purely  voluntary  action.  This  is  the  case  not  only 
in  men  and  apes  but  also  in  carnivora  (dogs,  cats) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  herbivora  (rabbits,  guinea-pigs)  and  in  birds  and 
amphibians  (frog)  reflex  winking  either  by  the  lids  or  by  the 
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nictitating  membrane  takes  place  only  on  the  stimulated  side 
(LaDgendorET).    , 

Keflex  winking  occurs  when  the  optic  nerve  is  stimulated  bj 
a  sudden  illumination  or  b;  the  rapid  approach  or  some  foreign 
body  to  the  eye;  or  by  mechanical  or  chemical  stimalation  of 
the  end  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  by  contact  with  the  lashes, 
conjunctiva,  or  cornea,  or  by  the  action  of  irritating  gases  on 
the  latter. 

The  reflex  effect  increases  with  the  intensity  of  stimulus. 
Gentle  stimulation  produces  contraction  only  of  the  pars  palpe- 
brals of  the  orbital  muscle,  which  is  innervated  by  the  facial 
nerve ;  when  the  stimulation  is  stronger,  other  muscles,  as  the 
corrugator  supraciliaria,  are  involved. 

Apart  from  accidental  stimuli  there  is  a  periodic  blinking  of 
the  lids,  which  may  be  frequent  when  these  nerves  are  irritated 
by  cooling  or  drying  of  the  corneal  and  conjunctival  surfaces  of 
the  eyeball.  The  closure  of  the  eyes  is  followed  by  their  rapid 
opening,  effected  by  the  levator  palpebrae  superior. 

Nothing  is  defioitely  known  of  the  localisation  of  the  centre 
of  the  lid  reflex.  According  to  Nickell  it  lies  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cortical  centre  of  the  orbicularis 
probably  comes  into  action  during  voluntary  uni-  or  bi-lateral 
closure  of  the  lids ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  lid  reflex  is  not 
abolished  or  affected  by  its  extirpation  in  the  dog  (Eckhard). 

The  action  of  the  striated  muscles  is  reinforced  by  that  of  the 
smooth  muscles  of  the  eyelid,  described  by  H.  Miiller,  which  are 
kept  in  tonic  contraction  by  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  produces  narrowing  of  the 
palpebral  Assure  and  slight  retraction  of  the  eyeball ;  its  electrical 
excitation  produces,  besides  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  widening 
of  the  fissure  {lagophthaXmus)  and  prominence  of  the  eyeball 
(essophthalmua). 

In  order  that  the  cornea  may  retain  its  perfect  transparency 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  contiDually  irrigated  by  a  thin 
layer  of  lachrymal  fluid,  which  keeps  it  clean  and  prevents  it 
from  drying.  Tears  are  the  secretory  product  of  the  lachrymal 
gland,  which  is  an  elongated  and  flattened  mass,  the  size  of  a 
small  almond,  situated  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit, 
in  contact  with  the  superior  and  external  recti  muscles.  The 
anterior  and  inferior  portioo  of  the  gland  is  separated  from  the 
rest  by  an  aponeurotic  layer,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  gland  in 
itself  (elandula  lacrimalis  inferior).  Other  smaller  glands  lie 
along  the  conjunctival  fornix,  30  to  40  la  the  upper,  6  to  8  in  the 
lower  sac. 

The  lachrymal  are  similar  to  the  salivary  glands,  i.e.  they  are 
ramified  tubular  glands.  The  secreting  cells  that  line  the  alveoli 
present  during  rest  and  after  activity,  e.g.  in  crying,  suffer  changes 
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similar  to  thoae  described  in  speaking  of  the'  salivary  glands 
(VoL  II.).  The  epithelium  of  the  secretory  ducts  has  iio  rod 
structures  or  cilia.  The  ducts  of  the  two  larger  glands,  10  to  12 
in  number,  pass  obliquely  through  the  mucous  membrane  and 
open  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  conjunctival  fornix. 

The  chemical  composition  of  tears,  i.e.  the  mixed  secretion  of 
the  lachrymal  glands  as  a  whole,  was  first  analysed  by  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  (1846).  It  is  a  very  watery  fluid,  alkaline  in 
reaction,  strongly  saline  in  uute ;  bo  far  as  is  known,  it  contoins 
no  enzymes,  but  has  a  little  albumin  in  solution,  with  mucus, 
sodinm  chloride,  and  traces  of  sodium  carbonate,  alkaline 
phosphates,  and  alkaline  earthy  salts.  Under  the  microscope  it 
is  seen  to  contain  epithelial  cells  thrown  off  from  the  lachrymal 
ducts  and  the  conjunctival  surface,  and  fat  droplets  secreted  by 
the  Meibomian  glands.  The  daily  output  of  secretion  is  estimated 
at  about  3  gnas.  for  each  eye. 

The  lachrymal  secretion  is  continuous,  but  increases  whenever 
certain  stimuli  act  refiexly  upon  the  lachrymal  glands.  The 
lachrymal  fluid  spreads  from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
conjunctival  sac  by  capillarity,  over  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  eye,  between  the  palpebral  and  bulbar  layers  of  the 
conjunctiva,  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye — the  so-called  lachrymal 
laka  During  winking  the  lachrymal  fluid  on  the  corneal  surface 
is  renewed,  and  its  passage  towards  the  lachrymal  lake  facilitated ; 
the  overflow  passes  into  the  so-called  lachrymal  points  and 
through  the  ducts  iuto  the  lachrymal  sac,  whence  it  eventually 
Sows  into  the  nasal  can&L 

When  the  secretion  is  not  excessive,  as  it  is  in  crying,  the 
tears  do  not  pass  beyond  the  free  margins  of  the  lids,  because  they 
are  kept  back  there  by  the  sebaceous  secretion  of  the  Meibomian 
glands.  Sohirmer  (1902)  observed  on  50  individuals  in  whom  he 
bad  excised  the  lachrymal  sac  that  the  tears  even  then  seldom  or 
never  overflowed  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid,  unless  an  increase  of 
secretion  was  produced  artificially.  It  is  tjierefore  probable  that 
under  normal  conditions  there  is  no  drainage  through  the  lachrymal 
canals,  evaporation  from  the  free  surface  of  the  eye  and  con- 
junctival absorption  being  sufficient  to  remove  the  tears.  It  is 
only  when  the  flow  of  tears  exceeds  the  normal  that  they  collect 
in  the  lachrymal  lake. 

Lachrymal  secretion,  like  the  movements  of  the  lids,  is 
normally  a  reflex  act  produced  by  peripheral  stimuli.  These  may 
act  on  the  optic  nerve  (bright  light)  or  on  the  trigeminal  {drying 
by  evaporation  or  by  curreots  of  air,  chemical  stimulation  by  irri- 
tating gas,  meclianical  stimulation  by  particles  of  dust  or  other 
foreign  bodies).  Chemical  or  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nasal 
mucosa  also  produces  a  reflex  lachrymal  secretion.  Unilateral 
stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  causes  a  flow  of  tears  in  both  eyes. 
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unilateral  Btimulation  of  the  trigeminaL  nerve  usually  produces  a 
flow  of  teats  ool;  upon  the  same  aide  (Wilbrand  and  banger). 

From  the  lachrymal  secretion  reflexly  produced  by  peripheral 
stimuli  we  must  distinguish  that  evoked  by  central  impulses,  viz. 
tears  in  yawning  or  crying. 

The  origin  of  the  nerves  to  the  lachrymal  glands  and  the 
centre  of  reflex  or  direct  lachrymal  secretion  is  not  yet  known. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Campos  (1877)  the  ramus 
laohrimaUs  of  the  tiigemioal  nerve  contains  secretory  fibres  that  do 
not  oome  from  the  &cial  nerve;  but  Goldscheider  (1895),  Uthoff 
(1886)  and  others  uoted  that  in  total  paralysis  of  the  facial  the 
flow  of  tears  in  weeping  is  absent  on  the  paralysed  side.  Accord- 
ing to  Eokhard  (1867J  the  centre  for  lachrymal  secretion  lies  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  according  to  Seek  it  is 
situated  between  the  6th  cervical  segment  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  spinal  root  of  the  trigeminus;  according  to  Bechterew  and 
Mislawsky  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

How  tears  flow  through  the  lachrymal  passages  is  not  yet 
settled.  Haller  first  stated  that  the  tear-points  took  up  the  tear 
by  capillary  attraction  and  conducted  them  to  the  lachrymal  sac, 
thus  con tnidic ting  the  hypothesis  of  Petit,  that  the  lachrymal 
apparatus  acts  as  a  siphon.  Hounault,  K  H.  Weber,  and  v. 
Uaaner  held  that  the  inspiratory  current  of  air  causes  suction  of 
the  tears  collected  in  the  lachrymal  lake.  Against  this  hypothesia 
we  have  the  fact  demonstrated  by  £.  H.  Weber  that  on  intro- 
ducing a  small  manometer  into  one  of  the  tear-ducts  no  fall  in  the 
level  of  the  fluid  can  be  observed  during  inspiration.  It  is  certain 
that  winking  accelerates  the  flow  of  tears  into  the  lachrymal 
passages.  If  a  fluid  covered  with  aniline  be  introduced  into  the 
lachrymal  lake,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  if  the  eyes  are  closed 
repeatedly,  but  very  slowly  if  the  lids  are  kept  open.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  that  the  orbicularis  muscle  and  Homer's  muscle 
exert  some  action  on  the  penetration  of  tears  into  the  lachrymal 
passages.  But  how  do  they  do  so?  According  to  Kichter  and 
Schmidt,  closing  the  eyes  dilates  the  lachrymal  sac  and  allows  it 
to  fill ;  Arlt  and  Moll,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  this  compresses, 
and  thus  helps  to  empty  it,  Henbe  admitted  both  these  interpre- 
tations, and  assumed  that  during  the  closure  of  the  lid  the 
lachrymal  sac  is  dilated  by  contraction  of  the  palpebral  portion  of 
the  orbicularis,  so  that  the  tears  are  aspirated,  and  during  opening 
of  the  lid  the  lachrymal  or  Homer's  part  of  this  muscle  contracts, 
and  the  tear-sac  is  compressed.  Gad  contiadicted  this  last  state- 
ment of  Henke,  and  assumed  that  contraction  of  the  sac  is  due  to 
its  elasticity. 

Scimeni,  on  introducing  a  small  tube  of  fluid  through  a  fistula 
in  the  lachrymal  sac,  found  that  the  fluid  was  rapidly  aspu^ted 
into  the  sac  on  closing  the  eyelids,  and  slowly  returned  to  the  tube 
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oo  opening  them.  It  la  not  apparent  why,  under  nonnal  con- 
ditions during  the  dilatation  of  the  sac  produced  hy  the  contraction 
of  the  orbicularis,  the  teare  should  be  absorbed  by  the  narrow  tear- 
pointB  rather  than  sucked  into  the  sac  from  the  nasal  passage,  and 
why  during  its  contraction  they  should  not  again  flow  back  through 
the  tear-points.  In  partial  explanation  of  this  fact,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  naaal  extremity  of  the  lachrymal  canal  is  closed 
by  a  valve  described  by  Hasaer,  which  prevents  a  back-flow  of 
tears,  but  permits  them  to  pass  into  the  nasal  cavity. 

XI.  In  conclusion  we  must  glance  at  the  properties  and  origin 
of  the  humours  of  the  eyt,  aB  well  as  the  intraoeulaT  pressure  to 
which  they  give  rise. 

The  aqueous  humour  is  a  clear,  colourless  fluid,  alkaline  in  re- 
action, of  a  specific  gravity  that  varies  between  10034  and  1'0060, 
and  contains  about  0'86  per  c«nt  solids,  0045  per  cent  of  which 
consist  of  protein — albumin  and  globulin,  llie  nonnal  fluid  of 
the  eye  contains  no  fibrinogen,  but  Bugar  up  to  003-005  per  cent. 
Its  osmotic  pressure,  according  to  the  researches  of  several  recent 
workers,  is  higher  than  that  of  blood.  If  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye  is  artificially  emptied,  it  tills  again  rapidly  with  fresh  fluid, 
which  is  not,  however,  exactly  the  same  as  the  normal,  because  it 
contains  more  protein  and  also  fibrinogen,  ao  thut  it  may  coagulate 
spontaneously.  But  six  hours  after  evacuation  it  again  has  all 
the  properties  of  normal  aqueous  humour.  If,  after  the  puncture, 
the  sympathetic  be  stimulated,  or  a  solution  of  suprarenal  extract 
introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac — both  of  which  produce 
vascular  constriction — these  changes  in  the  property  of  the  newly- 
formed  aqueous  humour  do  not  occur. 

The  origin  of  the  aqueous  humour  has  been  and  still  is  much 
diaoossed.  According  to  Leber  and  many  others,  the  ciliary 
processes  are  the  anatomical  structures  that  produce  it.  I'he 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  theory  are  as  follows ; 

(a)  Extirpation  of  the  ciliary  body  along  with  the  iris  causes 
total  disappearance  of  the  intraocular  eye-fluida  (Leber,  Beutsch- 
mann);  on  the  other  hand,  congenital  absence  or  complete 
removal  of  the  iris  does  not  hinder  the  formation  of  this  fluid. 

(6)  If,  after  connectiog  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
through  the  pupil  with  a  manometer,  the  pressure  of  the  latter  is 
made  equal  to  that  inside  the  eye,  it'  is  found  that  pressure  rises. 
If  the  aqueous  humour  is  allowed  to  escape,  by  perforation  of  the 
cornea,  so  that  the  iris  is  pushed  forward  against  the  posterior 
corneal  surface,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  condition  remains 
permanent;  so  too,  in  cases  in  which  the  pupil  is  adherent  to  the 
tens  capsule,  the  iris  is  pushed  forward.  These  tisicts  are  easily 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  aqueous  humoor  comes 
from  the  poetenor  chamber  of  the  eye,  i.e.  is  produced  by  the 
ciliary  processes. 
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Ehrlicb  disputes  this  theory.  In  1882,  he  observed  in  the 
rabbit  that  after  injectioD  of  fluorescia  a  greeniBh,  flaorescent 
line  appeared  at  the  margin  of  the  iris  and  spread  towards  its 
base.  No  flow  of  fluorescin  from  the  pupil  can  be  seen  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  this  line.  From  this  Ehrlich  concluded  that 
the  aqueous  humour  is  produced,  not  from  the  ciliary  bodies,  but 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is 
also  observed  on  dead  animals,  when  fluorescin  is  in.jected  into 
the  veins  (Ehrenthal),  and  so.iietimes,  when  the  ciliary  bodies 
are  hyperaemic,  fluoreecin  flows  from  the  pupil  before  Ebrlicb's 
line  appears  (Nicati). 

Another  theory  put  forward  by  Hambui^r  (1899)  assumes 
that  the  aqueous  humour  under  normal  cooditions  is  produced  by 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  but  that  when  the  flow  is  exag- 
gerated the  ciliary  processes  ^o  share  in  its  formation.  Ue 
adduces  in  support  of  his  theory  the  observation  that  aqueous 
humour  is  alr^y  present  in  the  foetal  eye,  even  when  the 
membrane  that  occludes  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  is  still  present. 

The  various  authors  again  disagree  as  to  the  Tiature  of  the 
physiological  process  that  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  According  to  Leber  it  is  due  to  filtration  from 
the  blood-vessels.  Against  this  view,  however.  Hamburger  and 
fiottazzi  point  out  con'ectly  that  there  are  marked  ditlerences 
between  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  aqueous 
humour  and  of  blood  plasma,  which  are  inexpHcable  if  we  assume 
it  to  be  formed  by  a  simple  process  of  filtration.  It  has,  in  fact, 
a  higher  osmotic  pressure  and  electrical  conductivity  than  serum, 
besides  considerable  differences  in  its  chemical  coostitution  as 
compared  with  serum.  Accordingly,  we  must  assume  that  the 
fluid  of  the  eye  is  formed  by  a  process  analogous  to  aeeretion. 
In  support  of  this  theory  is  the  fact  repeatedly  observed  by  many 
authors  that  lesions  of  the  ocular  nerves  (sympathetic  and 
trigeminal)  produce  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  aqueous 
humour.  The  question  next  arises  whether  we  are  to  assiune 
that  there  isa  genuine  secretory  process  effected  by  a  differeutiated 
glandular  epithelium,  or  by  a  process  similar  to  that  concerned  io 
the  formation  of  lymph  {eupra.  Vol.  I.),  that  is,  by  the  activity  of 
the  endotheUal  elemeuts  of  the  walls  of  the  blood  capillaries,  as 
suggested  by  Angelucci  (1902). 

Once  formed,  the  aqueous  humour  does  not  remain  stationary 
inside  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  but  as  it  is  formed  a  portion  of 
it  is  reabsorbed  by  other  parts  of  the  eye,  and  returned  to  the 
lympli  spaces.  This  hypothesis  is  based  mainly  upon  the 
observation  that  the  renewal  of  the  humour  takes  place  a  com- 
pamtively  short  time  after  it  is  evacuated.  Obviously,  however, 
no  logictd  conclusions  can  be  deduced  from  this  io  regard  to  the 
normal  circulation  of  the  fluid.    The  most  important  objection 
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to  it  IB  evideDtly  the  fact  that  after  puncture  of  the  coiDea  there 
IB  DO  longer  any  preasnre  in  the  anterior  chamber,  so  that  the 
rapid  prodnction  of  the  fluid  inay  be  interpreted  as  the  effect  of 
the  disappearance  of  pressure. 

Leplat  attempted  to  settle  the  question  hj  experiment ;  he 
injected  liquid  paraffin  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  in 
rabbit,  in  order  to  hinder  the  outflow  of  aqueous  humour,  and 
then  connected  the  vitreous  body  with  a  manometer.  He  found 
that  immediately  after  injecting  paraffin  the  maaometer  showed 
a  normal,  intraocular  pressure,  but  then  rose  suddenly ;  in  one 
minute  some  4  cmm.  of  fluid  passed  into  the  manometer.  From 
this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  content  of  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye  is  renewed  in  about  75  minutea  in  the  rabbit,  and  in 
about  50  miuuteB  in  man. 

The  same  queations  arise  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  the 
aqueous  humour;  in  the  first  place  by  which  structure  is  it 
absorbed,  and  in  the  second  how  does  absorption  take  place? 
Without  entering  on  the  details,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  now 
generally  held  that  absorption  takes  place  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  iris  and  the  cornea,  through  the  trabeculum  of  the  so-called 
ligamentom  pectinatnm  iridis.  This  coQclusioa  wae  arrived  at  by 
injecting  different  fluids  into  the  anterior  chamber.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  rate  at  which  absorption  of  the  injected  fluids 
takes  place  under  these  conditions  is  proportional  to  the  pressure 
at  which  the  injection  is  carried  out  (Hering,  Leber,  Adamiik,  and 
Jessner),  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  normal  process 
by  which  absorption  of  the  aqueous  humour  takes  place  is  not 
secretion,  but  filtration,  due  to  excess  of  intraocular  preesure  over 
that  in  the  periocular  lymph  spaces. 

A  similar  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  injecting  coloured 
fluids  or  suspensions  of  very  fine  powders  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  It  is,  however,  found  that  in  addition  to  the  ai^le  of 
the  iris  its  anterior  surface  ia  also  infiltrated  with  the  injected 
granules,  and  ttom  thia  it  is  assumed  that  the  iris  also  takes 
part  in  the  absorption  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

.  Certain  experiments  of  Grandis  and  Moret  (1901)  on  the 
rabbit's  eye,  however,  tend  to  show  that  the  absorption  of  the 
aqueous  Jbumour  is  not  due  to  filtration.  They  connected  the 
anterior  chamber  with  a  manometer,  and  then  observed  the 
variations  of  pressure  for  a  considerable  time,  and  found  that  it 
first  increased  rapidly,  and  then  more  slowly,  till  after  about 
half  an  hour  it  became  stationary,  which — according  to  these 
authors — cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  view  that  the  formation 
of  aqueouB  humour  is  an  effect  of  simple  filtration.  In  a  further 
series  of  experiments  they  found  that  if  the  pressure  is  arti- 
ficially raised  after  it  has  become  constant,  a  larger  amount  of  fluid 
is  absorbed  than  has  been  added,  so  that  after  a  certain  time  the 
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intraocular  pressure  becomes  less  than  it  was  at  the  outset  of 
the  experiment.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  absorption  of  the 
humour  is  not  due  to  simple  filtration. 

The  vitreous  body  consists  of  a  trabecular  skeleton  of  collagenous 
substance,  the  meshes  of  which  contain  a  fluid  of  approximately 
the  same  physical  and  chemical  properties  as  the  aqueous  humoar ; 
it  also  contains  a  mucoid. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  vitreous  humour  is  also  a  secretion 
from  the  ciliary  processes.  Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the 
circulation  and  absorption  of  this  fluid;  but  it  ia  generaUy 
assumed  that  it  circulates  and  is  renewed  exceedingly  slowly. 
Schwalbe  demonstrated  that  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces  of  the 
branches  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  communicate  directly 
with  the  hyaloid  canal  After  injecting  coloured  substances  into 
this  canal  they  reappeur  in  a  short  time  in  these  lymph  spaces 
(Leber). 

The  pressure  in  the  eyeball  is,  as  will  readily  be  understood, 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  correct  function  of  the 
dioptric  systems  of  the  eye.  This  pressure  depends  (a)  on  the 
tension  of  the  intraocular  contents ;  (i)  on*  the  resistance  opposed 
by  the  elastic  walls  of  the  eyeball.  As  the  latter  is  constant,  or 
probably  varies  but  little  within  physiological  limits,  we  muBt — 
to  understand  the  oscillations  of  intraocular  pressure — consider 
the  factors  which  determine  the  amount  of  fluid  contained  in  the 
eye,  and  the  pressure  that  prevails  in  the  intraocular  blood- 
vessels. 

The  he^ht  of  intraocular  pressure  varies  under  normal 
conditions  in  man  and  animals  between  20  and  30  mm.  Hg. 

The  methods  employed  in  Dieaauring  intraocular  pressure  are  of  two  kinds : 
rosnometers  (in  animals)  and  Uiuometers.  The  former,  by  means  of  spetaal 
uannulae,  are  brouglit  into  direct  connection  with  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
The  latter  exert  pTewure  on  the  outer  nail  of  the  eyeball  by  a  email  plate, 
so  as  l«  flatten  it  (A.  Fick).  By  measuring  the  force  uecesBary  t*  obtain  a 
certain  d^ree  of  flattening,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  pieaBiue  within  the 

According  to  Bottazzi  and  Sturchio  (1906)  the  fluids  of  the  eye 
contribute  effectively  to  the  maintenaooe  of  the  normal  intra- 
ocular pressure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  molecular  concentra- 
tion is  higher  than  that  of  the  blood.  On  anal<^  with  the 
phenomena  of  turgor  in  plant  cells  (PfefTer)  these  fluids  continu- 
ously attract  water  from  the  outside,  that  is  through  the  coats 
of  the  eye— ^which  must  accordingly  be  semipermeable— and  thus 
increase  in  volume. 

As  we  stated  above,  the  intraocular  pressure  is  also  in  relation 
with  the  rpressure  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  fact,  oscillations  of 
intraocular  pressure  which  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the 
blood  -  pressure    have    been    described.        These    pulsations    are 
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particvilarly  prominent  when  the  intraocular  pressure  is  very 
high. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

FSTCHO-PHTSICAL  PHEKOMBKA  OF   CONSCIOUSNESS   AND   SLEEP 

CuHTEKTS.^1.  The  r&nge  of  mental  life  inclndes  unconBcioua  u  well  as 
coiucioue  proceuea.  2.  SUteBorcompleteiiDd  incomplete  consdoasness.  S.  Bah- 
couaciooB  sctiritj  ;  its  great  impoTtaoce  in  relation  to  conduct  and  genins.  4. 
Development  and  integration  ot  the  mind  a  function  of  the  euLcoiucious,  based 
on  pcjc ho- physical  prooessee  as  distinct  from  conscious  processes.  5.  Disintegra- 
tions of  peruonslity  (double  consciousneas,  secondary  personality,  altemati^ig 
personality).  6.  Physiology  of  sleep.  7.  Theories  of  sleep.  8.  PByoholoffy  or 
sleep.  9.  Dreams.  10.  Telepathic  phenomena.  Vitalism  and  materialiinn. 
Bibliography. 

In  analyaing  moTements  and  setisations  we  have  inveatigated  the 
two  extreme  phases,  terminal  and  ioitial,  of  the  procesBea  of  animal 
life.  We  must  now  examine  the  intermediate  phases  of  theae 
proceases,  which  take  place  in  the  nervous  system,  and  which 
include  the  whole  of  the  complex  phenomena  that  occur  as  we 
pass  from  the  Unconscious  to  the  Conscious,  in  which  objective 
or  purely  physiological  factors  assume  a  subjective  or  pBychological 
character. 

We  know  that  the  nervous  system  is  the  substrate  of  the 
functions  of  animal  life,  and  that  it  brings  about  the  physiological 
unity  and  reciprocal  interdependence  of  the  organs,  on  which  the 
psychological  unity,  expressed  in  the  phenomena  of  the  Hgo,  or 
Consciousness,  depends. 

Owing  to  its  pragmatical  rather  than  to  Its  intrinsic  philo- 
sophical value,  the  hypothesis  of  "  psycho-physical  parallelism " 
enables  us  still  to  deal  with  positive  phenomena  and  controllable 
laws,  without  crossing  the  threshold  of  metaphysics  (Chap.  I.  2-3). 
By  it  we  may  conclude  that  each  psychical  phenomenon  or  state 
of  consciousness  has  a  somatic  baais,  a  concomitant  neural  process ; 
and  we  may  leave  to  metaphysicians  the  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  and  why,  during  life,  the  "soul" — whether 
considered  as  an  entity  or  as  a  complex  of  psychical  phenomena 
— must  remain  intimately  connected  with  the  body,  and  act  with 
or  parallel  to  it. 

Generally  speaking,  we  class  as  psycho-physical  phenomena  all 
those  which  we  know  both  subjectively  and  objectively,  which, 
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according  as  they  are  examined  by  internal  or  external  observabioD, 
are  presented  to  us  with  totally  difTerent  characteristics,  but 
which  are  reciprocally,  in  Fechner's  words,  interdependent  lik« 
the  two  surfaces,  the  concaTe  and  the  convex,  of  a  sphere ;  which 
consist  in  matenal  changes  and  correlated  peychical  alterations, 
corresponding  to  the  objective  and  subjective  sides  of  "a  nnity 
with  two  faces "  (Baio) ;  which  appear  introspectively  as  siatet  of 
coTMcwi«flMS,  extrospectively  as  excisions  or  t^dtt  of  nervous 
activity. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  especially  considered  the 
objective  side — that  is,  the  physiology  of  neural  activity — and 
were  we  now  to  attempt  any  adequate  analytical  examination  of 
the  subjective  side,  that  is  of  mental  activity,  we  should  trespass  on 
psychology  and  be  compelled  to  renounce  tiie  experimental  method 
and  to  adopt  that  of  introspection,  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to 
analyse  the  highest  and  most  complex  mental  processes.  But 
intermediate  between  physiolt^  and  classical  psychology  there 
has  recently  been  developed  a  new  branch  of  science,  the  so-called 
psycho-physical  or  physiological  psychology,  which  has  abandoned 
metaphyseal  speoulatione  about  mind,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
the  higher  mental  operations,  and  is  occupied  with  the  study  of 
elementary  psychical  phenomena,  though  it  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  consideration  of  these,  biit  endeavours  to  evoke  them 
under  special  pre-determined  conditions.  The  experimental 
method  as  applied  to  the  study  of  mental  foots  permits  us  to 
analyse  their  constituent  elements  more  readily  and  to  determine 
their  causations  and  variations  under  different  conditions.  We 
have  already  appUed  this  purely  physiological  method  in  the 
study  of  the  nervous  system  and  special  senses,  to  bring  out  the 
connection  between  mental  phenomena  and  their  somatic  basis, 
to  analyse  the  varied  modality  and  quality  of  sensations  in 
temporal  sequence  and  spatial  coincidence,  to  measure  the 
duration  of  elementary  psychical  processes,  and  so  on.  But  to  a 
certain  extent  this  involves  the  analytical  study  of  other  more 
obscure  and  complex  phenomena,  associated  with  different  degrees 
or  forms  of  consciouaness,  with  the  processes  of  attention  and 
memory,  and  with  the  reciprocal  action  of  sensations,  i.e.  the 
manner  in  which  the  simplest  mental  states  influence  each  other, 
and  are  reciprocally  evoked,  associated,  and  inhibited. 

Id  order  not  to  invade  the  field  of  pure  psychology,  we  must 
oonfine  ourselves  to  the  most  accessible  functions  of  mental 
activity  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  neural  activity, 
keeping  always  to  positive  knowledge,  without  attempting  any 
solution  of  the  higher  and  more  abstract  metaphysical  problems. 

I.  Any  one  who  undertakes  the  study  of  psycho-physical 
phenomcTia  observes  as  one  of  the  cardinal  facts  that  not  all 
stimuli,   or  states   of    neural    activity,   cross    the    threshold  of 
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coDsciousneas — in  other  words,  acquire  a  subjective  aspect  and 
preaent  themeelvea  to  inttospection.  The  greater  part  of  the 
elemeotary  nervous  activities,  which  consist  in  simple  responsive 
or  reflex  acta,  fulfil  their  protective  or  regulatory  fuoctioDS  in 
the  body  within  the  region  of  the  unconscious.  This  can  be 
observed  not  only  in  all  the  nervous  actions  destined  to  influence 
and  control  the  functions  of  the  visceral  organs,  but  alao  in  a  great 
nnmber  of  the  excitations  that  affect  the  organs  of  animal  life. 
During  the  activity  of  the  senses,  again, ,  Uie  peycho-physical 
phenomena,  the  physiological  processes  that  reach  consciouaneBs, 
include  only  a  small  part  of  those  in  which  the  sensory  system  is 
concerned,  those,  namely,  which  are  the  object  of  attention.  So 
that  in  our  nervous  system  the  unconscious  and  the  conscious  are 
very  unequally  divided ;  the  neural  excitations  presented  to  intro- 
spection as  part  of  the  ego  are  few  in  number,  and  do  not 
permanently  occupy  the  same  position,  but  are  constantly  dis- 
placed according  to  the  direction  of  attention  and  the  current  of 
thought.  Whatever  remains  outside  the  focus  of  attention  is 
not  clearly  apperceived,  and  may  he  provisorily  regarded  as 
unconscious.  So  that  if  the  miDd  consisted  exclusively  of  the 
sum  of  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  fully  conscious,  the 
province  and  scope  of  our  mental  hfe  would  be  poor  and  narrow 
indeed. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  nervous  processes  that  do 
not  reach  consciousness,  it  is  evident  that  they  depend  in  many 
cases  on  the  same  complex  mechanisms  as  those  that  become 
conacious,  and  have  the  same  specific  characters.  When,  for 
instance,  we  walk  along  a  road,  completely  absorbed  in  what  we 
are  going  to  say  to  the  person  we  are  about  to  visit,  the  locomotor 
mechanism  carries  out  its  functions  perfectly  without  assistance 
from  our  will  or  consciousness,  But  our  movements,  guided  more 
especially  by  s^ht,  are  not  entirely  comparable  to  a  regular  series 
of  simple  reflex  actions,  because  they  are  continually  altered  and 
modified  in  order  to  avoid  obstacles,  such  as  vehicles  and  people 
on  the  road ;  in  a  word,  we  adapt  our  muscular  acts,  acccamng  to 
circumstances,  to  the  end  we  have  in  view.  The  same  apphes  to 
an  expert  violinist  who  is  executing  a  piece  of  music  Widle  his 
attention  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  current  of  multiple  auditory 
sensations  combined  in  successive  order,  his  eyes  glance  rapidly 
down  the  p^e,  without  waiting  to  perceive  the  individual  notes, 
and  his  hands  automatically  and  unconsciously  perform  a  long 
series  of  varied  movements,  of  a  complicated  and  difficult  kind, 
co-ordinated  to  produce  an  artistic  effect  with  the  minutest 
gradations  of  tone,  intensity,  and  musical  expression. 

Now  the  only  possible  scientific  criterion  by  which  we  are 
able  objectively  to  distinguish  psychical  manifestations  from  purely 
mechanical  phenomena  is  their  perseverance  in  an  aim,  their 
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adftptatioD  to  ciicumBtances,  their  choice  of  the  meaiis  beet  suited 
to  an  end.  The  physiologist  makes  constant  use  of  this  test 
when  he  compares  the  d^tee  of  intelligence  iu  different  animals 
in  the  zoological  scale,  and  attempts  to  define  the  psychical  or  the 
purely  mechanical  character  of  the  functions  of  the  various  nerve- 
centres.  In  this  connection  we  may  refer  again  to  the  movemeotB 
of  which  the  spinal  frog  (Vol  III-  pp.  336-341)  and  the  bulbo- 
spinal animal  (pp.  351-6)  are  capable,  which  led  us  to  conclude 
that  consciousness  is  not  localised  exclusively  in  the  brain,  but  is 
diffused  throughout  the  cerebro-spinal  axis ;  and  that  an  animal  in 
which  the  brain-centres  are  mutilated  is  not  deprived  of  sensi- 
bility and  of  the  power  of  carrying  out  many  reflex  acts  which 
present  a  teleological  character — that  is,  are  adapted  to  circum- 
stances and  vary  with  variation  of  environment,  as  in  removing 
iQJuriouB  stimuli. 

Strictly  speaking,  these  acts  cannot  be  called  conxinut, 
because  the  brainless  animal  has  no  perceptions,  representations, 
or  volitions— which  are  the  condition  of  states  o/  conscioiigness. 
Still — granting  the  teleological  responsive  and  adaptive  character 
of  its  actions — it  must  be  vaguely  aware  of  elementary  cutaneous 
and  muscular  sensations,  which  suffice  to  make  up  a  lower  form 
of  consciousness  (Ffliiger's  so-called  spinal  animal),  consisting  in 
a  synthesis  of  sensations  which  are  able,  however  indefinite  and 
rudimentary,  to  initiate  co-ordinated  responsive  acts,  adapted  to 
a  purpose,  and  therefore  of  the  same  type  as  conscious  and 
voluntary  acts, 

lo  the  ordinary  language  of  physiology  the  expressions 
"  unconscious  sensations,"  "  unconscious  feelings,"  frequently  recur 
and  seem  to  be  nonsense  and  a  contradiction  in  terms,  seeing  that 
sensations  and  feelings  are  fundamental  elements  in  conscious- 
ness ;  but  they  become  intelligible  and  practically  justifiable  in  so 
far  as  they  signify  that  there  are  diflerent  forms  and  degrees  in 
consciousness.  We  can  readily  distinguish  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness that  form  the  content  of  the  ego,  on  which  we  direct  our 
attention  by  taking  these  states  as  the  objects  of  our  thought, 
from  the  active  states  of  sensibility  which  operate  outside  the 
range  of  attention.  These  last  may  justly  be  termed  in  a  broad 
sense  unconscious  sensaiiona  and  feelings  because  they  lie  at  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  i.e.  of  the  sensorial  ega 

These  nervous  processes,  accordingly,  have  the  same  specific 
characters,  produce  the  same  results,  and  fulfil  the  same  functions 
as  conscious  sensory  processes ;  it  follows  that  they  come  into  the 
range  of  mental  life,  and  even  constitute  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  integral  content  of  the  mind. 

In  support  of  this  theory  it  is  easy  to  show  that  conscious  and 
unconscious  states  can  be  reciprocally  transformed  into  each 
other,  and  that  there  is  a  constant  exchange  between  them. 
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We  have  seen  that  walking  consiets  in  a  eeries  of  complex 
movementB  which  can  be  carried  out  automaticollj  with  ease  and 
precision  even  when  we  do  not  attend  to  them ;  but  these  move- 
ments are  the  final  result  of  a  loi^  and  tedious  series  of  voluntary 
efforts  which  the  child  carries  out  in  learning  to  Btand  on  ita  feet 
and  to  move  hj  alternate  steps  so  as  not  to  fall,  until  it  is  able  to 
walk  safely  without  the  gui^^nce  of  attention.  To  this  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  new-born  infant  is  incapable  of  walking  because 
its  complex  nervous  mechanisms  are  not  yet  fully  developed. 
The  chick,  in  fact,  can  hop  and  peck  at  its  food  without  preliminary 
attempts,  because  the  systems  subserving  these  functions  are 
already  well  developed  when  it  cracks  the  e^-shelL  But  turn  to 
the  violin-player,  in  whom  an  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
artistic  capacity  is  at  most  virtual,  and  not  actual  Long  and 
arduous  voluntary  efforts,  fatiguing  attempts  and  graduated 
exercises,  must  be  faced  by  the  would-be  violinist  before  he 
acquires  the  full  mastery  of  the  complicated  neuro-muscular 
mechanism  neceaeary  to  the  perfection  of  his  art — wiiioh  is 
attained  only  when  he  can  find,  without  the  slightest  voluntary 
effort,  the  multiple  centrifugal  paths  for  the  impulses  required  in 
the  execution  of  the  several  musical  sounds  from  which  harmonic 
combinations  and  melodic  sequences  result. 

This  is  a  classical  example  of  the  gradual  transformation  of 
conscious  and  voluntary  into  unconscious  and  mechanical  acts  by 
practice  and  habit.  We  do  not  know  what  the  organic  and 
functional  changes  due  to  habit — that  is,  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  act  until  we  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  executing 
it  perfectly — consist  in.  To  account  for  them  in  any  way,  we 
must  suppose  that  as  the  result  of  repeated  exercise  certain 
definite  neural  paths  are  rendered  more  pervious,  and  conduction 
through  them  is  facilitated,  while  the  spread  of  excitation  to 
other  collateral  paths  is  rendered  more  difBcult.  This  hypothesis 
explains  why  the  habit  that  results  from  practice  makes  our 
movements  easier  and  simpler,  less  fatiguing  and  more  perfect; 
why  a  less  amount  of  attention  is  needed  for  their  performance ; 
why,  finally,  the  acts  that  were  originally  conscious  and  voluntary 
gradually  become  unconscious  and  mechanical 

"  In  action  grown  habitual,"  says  WiUiam  James,  "  what 
instigates  each  new  muscular  contraction  to  take  place  in  its 
appointed  order  is  not  a  thought  or  a  perception,  but  the  sensation 
occasioned  by  the  mvMiilar  contraction  Just  finished.  A  stnctly 
voluntary  act  has  to  be  guided  by  idea,  perception,  and  volition 
throughout  the  whole  course.  In  an  habitual  action,  mere 
sensation  is  a  sufficient  guide,  and  the  upper  regions  of  brain 
and  mind  are  set  sufficiently  free." ' 

It  is  just  this  simple  sensation,  capable  of  promoting  complex 
■  PHiKiplea  of  Payehalogy,  WUliun  Jamei,  1890,  i.  p.  115. 
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effects  of  a  teleological  character,  without  active  intervention  of 
the  h^her  cerebi^  centres — i.e.  without  tranaformation  into 
perception,  representation,  and  volition — that  we  term  uneonaeious 
in  the  widest  and  moet  general  sense  of  the  word. 

As  conscious  psjchusal  processes  may  become  uncooscioua 
by  exercise  and  habit,  eo,  evidently,  many  unconBCious  psychical 
processea  may  become  conscioua  when  we  direct  our  attention  to 
them.  It  is  more  remarkable  that,  independently  of  the  attention, 
an  unconscious  operation  may  unexpectedly  lead  to  a  oonscioas 
intellectual  result. 

It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  recall  the  name  of  a  person, 
however  strenuously  we  flog  our  memory ;  but  if  we  cease '  to 
think  about  it,  and  turn  to  other  things,  the  name  sought  in 
vain  may  presently  be  remembered.  Again,  the  utmost  eflort  of 
intelligence  may  fail  to  reveal  to  us  the  relation  and  interdepend- 
ence of  certain  observed  phenomena  or  the  solution  of  a  long- 
considered  scientific  problem:  after  giving  up  the  attempt  and 
turning  our  thoughts  to  another  subject,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  solution  vainly  sought  presents  itself  clearly  and 
convincingly  on  the  mental  horizon,  without  conscious  effort. 

The  history  of  science  is  full  of  such  examples :  the  discovery 
of  the  principle  of  the  rotating  magnetic  field  by  Galileo  Ferraria 
is  a  striking  proof  of  this.  "  One  evening  in  August  1885 " 
(writes  his  biographer,  R.  Am^)  "  he  went  as  usual  for  a  walk, 
wandering  alone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cemf^a  barracks 
in  Turin.  He  was  musing  as  he  went,  in  a  brown  study.  And 
giving  rein  to  the  natural  sequeuce  of  his  thoughts  he  b^an  to 
reflect  on  the  anal<^y  of  optical  and  electro-m^netic  phenomena, 
and  on  the  origin  of  light  electrically  and  circularly  polarised, 
which  depends  on  the  combination  of  two  simple  oscillatoiy 
movements  of  the  ether.  A  flash  of  genius  arrested  him ;  and  he 
asked  himself  whether  a  similar  effect  could  not  be  brought  about 
by  substituting  the  variations  of  two  superposed  magnetic  fields 
for  the  two  component  oscillations." 

These  are  typical  examples  of  a  direct  transformation  of 
conscious  into  unconscious  neural  processes,  and  then  of  the 
latter  into  the  former  without  the  intervention  of  attention. 
"  Unconscious  activity,"  aa  Hoffding  justly  remarks,  "  has  effected 
that  which  direct  and  assiduous  mental  labour  could  never  have 
accomplished."  lu  these  cases,  conscious  initial  work  is  the  first 
condition  of  the  effect ;  the  subsequent  uncouacious  work  is  the 
means  that  consummates  the  action,  by  which  the  final  result 
desired  is  attained  in  a  well-defined  and  clearly  conscious  form. 

Accordingly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  unconscious  neural 
processea  have  the  same  character  as  conscious  procesaea,  and 
that  the  range  of  psychical  life  ia  not  confined  to  the  latter, 
which   form  the  content  of  the  empirical  or  sensorial   self,  but 
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also  includes  the  former,  which  do  not  paes  the  threshold  of 
conBciouBiiesa,  either  because  the;  are  incapable  of  crossing  it, 
or  because  they  ape  carried  on  beyond  the  range  of  attention. 

II.  The  fundamental  importance  of  the  distinction  between 
conscious  and  uneoTiseious  makes  it  advisable  to  inquire  more 
minutely  into  these  concepts,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  strict 
analysis. 

The  word  "conscious"  expresses  a  positive  idea  of  which 
practically  every  one  grasps  the  significance,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  give  aa  adequate  definition  of  it.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  with  Wundt  and  HofTding  that  a  conscious  phenomenon 
consists  in  the  association  or  synthesis  of  a  multiplicity  of 
sensations  or  elementary  psychical  processes ;  it  is  necessary  to 
add  that  this  synthesis  must  constitute  an  internal  experience, 
which  leads  us  to  become  aware  of  an  object,  or  to  feel  something. 
The  really  conscious  phenomenon  is  f^ways  a  phenomenon  of 
perception,  with  the  inherent  attribute  of  definitenesa  or  lucidity, 
so  that  the  object  of  experience  is  reci^nised  as  something  distinct 
from  the  ego  that  perceives  it. 

From  the  subjective  or  psyoholc^cal  point  of  view,  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  speak  of  a  state  of  consciousness,  or  of 
conscious  nervous  processes,  unless  we  are.  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  perceiving  ego  and  the  noti-ego  perceived  (Fichte). 

From  the  objective  or  physiological  point  of  view  (when,  that 
is,  we  have  to  judge  the  existence  of  conscious  states,  not  in 
ourselves,  but  in  others),  the  criterion  by  which  our  judgment  is 
guided  is  founded  upon  the  external  signs  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  We  are  sore  that  an  individual  has  conscious  states 
when  he  describes  the  object  of  his  internal  experience,  and  thus 
shows  that  he  has  perceived  it  clearly.  Man  is  able  to  express 
his  states  of  consciousness  not  only  by  language  but  by  other 
external  signs,  such  as  mimicry  and  expressional  movements 
and  gestures,  and  these  are  the  only  means  we  can  rely  on  as 
evidence  of  states  of  consciousness  in  the  higher  animals,  by  the 
anal<^  they  present  with  those  in  which  human  consciousneBs  is 
manifested.  But  as  we  descend  the  zoological  scale  the  analogy 
becomes  less  reliable,  and  external  manifeBtations  of  psychical 
processes  grow  increasingly  simpler,  until  finally  they  lose  all 
value  as  external  signs  of  true  conscious  states— at  least  from  the 
point  of  view  of  positive  psychology. 

As  opposed  to  conscious,  what  we  have  generically  termed 
wiconaeions  is  a  purely  negative  idea,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
affix  any  definite  value  without  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
dififerent  states  which  it  covers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
separation  between  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious.  If  we 
predicate  consciousness  in  a  wide  sense,  that  is,  as  a  synonym  of 
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awarenesB  of  aa  object  apart  from  one's  self,  it  may  obviously 
pFeaent  different  degrees  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
diBtiDotoeas  and  lucidity.  The  thieehold  of  consciousness  cannot 
therefore  be  symbolised  by  a  line,  but  is  rather  a  zone  which  can 
ideally  be  divided  into  different  concentric  regions  like  the  visual 
field.  Between  the  conscious — symbolically  represented  by  the 
central  area  of  the  retina  where  colour  sensibility  is  complete — 
and  the  unconscious — represented  by  the  peripheral  zone,  where 
there  is  total  colour-blindness — we  can  theoretically  distinguish 
other,  intermediate  regions  which  express  grades  of  transition 
between  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  and  are  termed  by 
some  neurologists  semi-consciousness,  nascent  or  twilight  con- 
sciousness. 

In  these  intermediate  states  the  individual  has  a  general 
notion  of  psychical  experience,  a  confused  sense  of  objects,  but  ie 
incapable  of  projecting  them  into  the  external  world,  and  of 
distinguishing  them  clearly ;  he  cannot  difTerentiate  the  self  from 
the  not-self  as  in  the  fully  conscious  state. 

These  phenomena  of  nascent  or  twilight  consciousness  occur 
normally  in  the  condition  of  drowsiness  that  precedes  sleep,  or  the 
half-waking  state  that  precedes  waking,  in  the  presence  of  people 
talking  loudly.  The  individual  who  is  in  this  drowsy  state  may 
— as  many  have  noticed  on  themselves — hear  the  dilferent  voices, 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  what  is  said.  In  the  initial  or 
the  final  phase  of  sleep,  auditory  perceptions  are  confused  and 
indistinct,  and  almost  leduced  to  the  level  of  crude  sensation. 
Similar  in  kind  is  the  phenomenon  of  indistinct  and  confused 
vision  normal  to  the  achromatic  border-zone  of  the  visual  field,  as 
described  in  previous  chapters.  While  there  is  distinot  vision — 
that  is,  perfect  perception  of  images — in  the  central  retinal  area,  in 
the  peripheral  zone  there  is  only  confused  vision — that  is,  merely 
a  crude  sensation  of  surrounding  objects. 

These  phenomena  of  semi-consciousness  can  frequently  be 
observed  under  a  variety  of  abnormal  cerebral  conditions,  eg.  iu 
fainting  fits,  in  chloroform  narcosis,  in  states  of  sub-coma  and 
stupor,  in  certain  slight  epileptic  attacks,  and  so  on.  These  are 
psychical  states  in  which  the  field  of  consciousness  becomes  so 
indistinct  that  the  individual  is  unable  to  perceive  the  object  of 
psychical  experience  clearly,  although  he  is  not  "unconscious"  in 
the  strict  sensa 

A.  Herzen  (18'79)  >  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  mental 
phenomena  that  develop  in  leipothymia  or  the  last  phase  of 
syncope,  or  rather  in  the  subsequent  return  of  oonsciousneBS. 

"During  the  syncope  there  is  absolute  psychic  annihilation, 
the  absence  of  all  consciousness ;  then  at  the  beginning  of  comiug- 

apris  uii«  syncope,"  A. 
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to,  one  has  at  a  certaiD  momeob  a  rague,  limitlesB,  infinite  feeling 
— a  sense  of  *  eosistence  in  general  without  the  least  trace  of 
distinction  between  the  me  and  the  nol-me.  One  is  conscions, 
indeed,  of  existing,  but  not  of  one's  organic  unity,  nor  of  its 
limitations.  This  may  be  a  very  agreeable  sensation  if  the  syncope 
ia  not  caused  by  acute  pain,  or  if  one  has  not  hurt  one's  self  in 
falling,  and  very  disagreeable  if  there  is  any  cause  of  suffering. 
This  is  the  only  possible  distinction ;  one  feela  that  one  is  alive 
and  enjoying,  or  alive  and  suffering,  but  without  knowing  why 
one  Buffers  or  enjoys,  nor  what  is  the  seat  of  this  feeling. 

"  Such  is  the  first  phase  of  returning  consciousness — here  is 
the  second.  Amid  the  indefinite  consciousness  of  the  first  phase 
vague  and  obscure  differences  emerge  little  by  littla  One  begins 
to  see  and  hear,  but  the  sounds  and  colours  seem  to  arise  within 
the  subject  with  no  idea  of  their  external  origin,  no  link  between 
the  various  sensations  perceived  or  felt.  Each  sensation  is  felt 
separately,  and  the  whole  produces  an  inexpressible  confusion. 
At  this  moment  the  sensory  centres  have  recovered  sensibility,  but 
are  sensible  only  of  the  impressions  reaching  them  directly  from 
without:  reflex  action  is  not  yet  re-established,  there  is  still  no 
combination  of  sensations  into  perceptions,  and  therefore  no 
distinction  between  the  me  and  the  7iot-me ;  in  a  word,  the 
sensations  are  stupid,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  because  they  are 
isolated — they  can  only  be  felt,  and  are  not  known. 

"  In  the  next  phase,  central  reflex  action  is  re-established :  the 
various  sensations  begin  to  influence  one  another,  to  be  reciprocally 
determined,  defined,  and  localised ;  the  several  sensory  centres 
unite  in  the  sensorium  commune,  and  self-conaciousness  emerges ; 
but  at  first  it  is  only  an  unintelligent  feeling,  which  merely 
expresses  the  fact  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  subject,  and  is  not  a 
clear  notion  of  the  relations  with  the  environment.  At  this  point 
I  felt  I  was  /,  and  that  the  auditory  and  visual  sensations  came 
from  objects  that  did  not  form  part  of  ma,  although  I  did  not  yet 
understand  them.  The  cortical  centres,  which  are  the  first  to 
suffer,  and  the  last  to  recover  their  functional  integrity,  had  not 
yet  recovered. 

"  Then  at  a  given  ■  moment,  after  the  recovery  of  nutrition, 
the  mind  suddenly  grasps  the  situation,  and  the  thought  arises, 
'  Ah,  I  have  fainted  again.'  From  that  moment  the  intellect  is 
completely  re-established,  and  takes  the  direction  from  which  it 
had  been  momentarily  diverted  by  insufficient  nutrition." 

In  this  admirable  introspective  analysis  of  the  gradual 
recovery  of  consciousness  after  its  complete  suspension  in  syncope 
Herzen  traces  the  differeUt  phases  by  which  the  mental  activities 
pass  from  total  unconsciousness  to  full  consciousness  when,  as  he  so 
happily  expresses  it,  the  mind  grasps  the  complex  relations  of  the 
situation. 
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It  ia  evident  that  such  a  clear  and  exact  description,  which 
amountB  to  a  reeonstruction  and  peycho-phyaiological  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bcvetal  factors,  conld  only  be  given  by  a  physiologist 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  psychologist.  Its  scientific  value  is 
therefore  a  hundredfold  greater  than  all  the  definitions  of 
"  conaciouB  and  nnoonscioiw,"  "  sensation  and  perception," 
formulated  by  eminent  metaphysicians ;  it  is  a  living  page  of 
nascent  mental  life ;  it  expresses  the  minute  ti'ansitioiiB  between 
the  extreme  mental  states,  and  gives  a  precise  idea  of  those 
intermediate  states  that  may  as  a  whole  be  termed  semi-conscious. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  similar  description  of  the 
gradual  abolition  of  conscionsnese,  such  as  must  occur  on  the 
administration  of  chloroform  for  surgical  purposes,  and  of  the 
subsequent  gradual  return  of  consciouBnesB.  But  we  have  never 
met  with  anything  relating  to  this  important  subject  compar- 
able to  Herzen's  description  and  of  the  same  value  as  a  control 
Any  one  who  has  been  chloroformed  wiU  bear  witness  to  the 
gradual  clouding  and  final  extinction  of  consciousness,  and  its 
eubsequent  gradual  recovery,  without  being  able  to  differentiate 
the  cturacteristicB  of  the  rcBpective  phases. 

If  we  attempt  to  sum  up  Herzen's  auto-observations  into 
a  synthetic  formula,  it  may  be  said  that  simple  sensations  pre- 
dominate in  the  state  of  nascent  consciousness,  as  they  certainly 
do  in  twilight  consciousneBs,  while  the  true  perceptiooB  that  we 
only  have  in  full  consciouBoeBS  are  absent.  Id  discuBsing  the 
physiology  of  the  brain  and  sense-oigans  we  frequently  employed 
these  two  expressions,  "  sensation "  and  "  perception,"  and  en- 
deavoured to  dilTerentiate  and  defiue  them.  It  is,  however,  desir- 
able to  return  to  the  subject  here,  so  that  we  may  be  better  able  to 
comprehend  this  point,  which  is  often  neglected  by  psycholi^iflts. 

As  William  James  points  out,  "  the  words  sensation  and  per- 
ception do  not  carry  very  definitely  discriminated  meanings  in 
popular  speech,  and  in  psychology  also  their  meanings  run  into 
each  other."  Both  terms  stand  lor  processes  by  which  external 
stimuli,  acting  on  the  peripheral  Bense-organs,  cause  in  them  an 
excitation  which  affects  the  cerebral  centres,  and  by  which  we 
know  of  the  objective  world.  "  The  nearer  the  object  ct^nised 
eomcB  to  being  a  simple  quantity  like 'hot,' 'cold,' 'red,' 'noise,' 
'  pain,'  apprehended  irrelatively  to  other  things,  the  more  the 
state  of  mind  approaches  pure  sensation.  The  fuller  of  relations 
the  object  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  it  is  something  classed, 
located,  measured,  compared,  assigned  to  a  function,  etc,  etc,  the 
more  unreservedly  do  we  call  the  state  of  mind  a  perception,  and 
the  relatively  smaller  is  the  part  in  it  which  sensatioQ  plays.  .  .  . 
Sensation,  then,  .  .  .  differs  from  perception  only  in  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  its  object  or  content."  ^ 

'  Psychology,  ii.  pp.  1-2. 
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In  ooniparisoD  with  Herzen's  descriptive  definitions  those  of 
James  appear  vague  and  defective,  like  all  that  are  the  product 
of  pure  speculation.  Aocordit^  to  James,  e.g.,  for  adults  "a  pure 
sensation  is  an  abstraction "  and  "  pure  sensations  can  only  be 
realised  in  the  earliest  days  of  life."  He  neglects  the  absence  of 
distinction  between  the  adf  and  not-self  which  cliaracterises  the 
sensations  that  form  the  content  of  the  first  phase  of  mental  life. 
Not  in  earliest  infancy  alone,  but  in  all  the  states  in  which  intflllect 
is  low  and  feeble,  iu  which  attention  la  weakened  and  the  will 
ceases  to  act,  the  sdf  is  absorbed  in  pure  sensation ;  the  psychical 
state  loses  its  lucidity,  and  becomes  a  confused  and  impersonal 
affective  state,  with  no  sharp  distinction  between  the  perceiving 
me  and  the  not-me  perceived. 

Pierre  Janet,  who  investigated  the  tower  forms  of  human 
psychical  activity  with  much  success,  expresses  the  same  concept 
in  the  following  terms: 

"  Sensation  is  usually  defined  as  the  simple  phenomenon  which 
takes  place  in  me  when  /  see,  /  hear,  and  so  on.  But  evidently 
this  contains  one  term  in  excess,  namely,  the  word  me,  the  word  /. 
.  .  .  Looking  at  it  from  the  purely  physiotogioal  point  of  view, 
one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  then  are  sensations  without  a 
self.  .  .  ." 

IIL  When  &om  the  phenomena  of  full  consciousness  and  of 
semi-conscious  states  we  pass  on  to  examine  and  define  the 
phenomena  generically  known  as  wnconscious,  the  ambiguity  of 
this  expression  is  at  once  obvious.  The  term  may  be  employed, 
as  Ass^oli  remarks,  either  to  signily  a  phenomenon  unaccom- 
panied by  any  state  of  consciousness  (i.e.  without  any  character  of 
mentality)  or  one  of  which  we  are  not  aware  (i.e.  a  phenomenon 
that  is  unconscious  in  ralation  to  our  empirical  or  sensorial  self, 
but  conscious  in  relation  to  the  other  psychical  centre  distinct 
from  the  self,  which  is  innate  in  us  and  forms  an  integral  part  of 
our  mentation}.* 

We  most  thus  consider  separately  two  categories  of  unoonacious 
psycho-physical  phenomena :  those  known  by  the  specific  term  now 
accepted  by  most  psychologists  as  subconscious,  and  those  which 
Morton  Pnnce  proposes  to  term  co-conscious,  or  states  of  eon- 
comitani  conscioutness. 

In  the  widest  sense  the  term  "  subconscious "  covers  whatever 
is  developed  in  our  mind  by  obscure  processes  which  are  not 
accessible  to  introspection.  Subconscious  phenomena  may  be 
regarded  as  effects  of  physiol(^cal  processes  of  which  the  self  has 
neither  clear,  nor  confused  and  obscure,  knowlei^,  in  which  there 
is  no  sharp  differentiation  between  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  bnt 
which  nevertheless  form  part  of  our  psychical  experience.  They 
may  coexist  and  interlock  with  synchronous  conscious  processes, 
or  they  may  precede,  interrupt,  or  succeed  them,  rising  above  or 
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falling  below  the  "psychical  diaphragm"  that  aepatateB  the 
conscious  from  the  unconscious. 

"  When  we  examine  the  actions  of  other  men,"  writes  P. 
Janet,  "  we  are  too  prone  to  credit  them  with  the  ideas  and 
argomentB  that  we  ourselves  employ  in  interpreting  their  condnct. 
Too  often  we  believe  that  a  man  has  acted  with  intention,  has 
calculated  the  oonsequenceB  of  his  actions,  has  formed  from  Mb 
ideas  a  systematic  entity  knit  together  hy  well-understood  rela- 
tions, wtule  in  reality  he  hns  aUowed  his  thoughts  to  run  on 
mechanically,  one  by  one,  without  grasping  any  sjrstematio  con- 
nection between  them.  .  .  .  Even  if  the  phenomena  of  coDSoiouB- 
ness  exhibited  by  any  one  else  appear  to  us  to  be  interrelated  by 
ties  of  resemblance,  of  difference,  or  of  finality,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  there  was  in  that  man's  mind  the  consciooBness  of 
Buoh  a  resemblance,  difference,  or  finality." 

At  each  moment  of  our  existence  our  voluntary  actions  are 
determined  less  by  conscious  motives  than  by  a  certain  tendency 
to  act  in  a  given  manner  and  a  certain  repugnance  to  act  other- 
wise ;  a  tendency  and  a  repugnance  for  which  we  are  unable  to 
account  at  the  moment  of  action — that  is,  of  which  we  only 
v^uely  reot^niBe  the  motives.  At  times  the  hidden  impulses  to 
our  voluntary  acts  are  in  antithesis  to  the  confessed  motives 
which  would  impel  us  to  act  in  the  contrary  manner,  if  they  were 
not  overborne  by  the  secret  impulse. 

"  No  one,"  says  Patini  (1910),  "can  be  fully  conscious  at  any 
given  moment  of  the  entire  range  of  his  field  of  psychical 
activity.  Fart  of  the  psychical  procesaea  for  ever  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  ego.  Theae  are  the  mbeonmout,  which  consist 
in  motives  that  are  not  revealed  but  remain  obscure,  although 
they  are  strong  enough  to  remilt  in  action.  In  character  they  are 
related  to  actual  experience,  they  become  intercalated  with  our 
conscious  motives,  and  are  essentuiUy  active." 

This  definition  is,  in  our  opinion,  on  the  one  hand  too  wide, 
inasmuch  aa  it  confounds  semi-eonaciousnesa  with  aubcontcumsnett ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  too  narrow,  because  it  includes  only  those 
subconscious  phenomena  which  are  concomitant  with  conscious 
manifestations,  and  apparently  excludes  from  the  subconscious 
those  active  but  hidden  psycho-physical  processes  which  precede, 
interlock  with,  and  succeed  the  conscious  processes.  Of  these 
last  we  have  already  given  some  examples  to  prove  that  the 
range  of  mental  Ufe  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
conscious  nervous  processes,  but  extends  much  farther,  beyond 
the  extreme  threshold  of  consciousness. 

No  one  has  brought  out  better  than  Myers,  in  his  strikii^ly 
original,  posthumous  Human  Personality  (1903),  the  importance 
of  subconBcioua  psycliical  phenomena — Which  he  terms  nib- 
Hminal — ^in  relation  to  mental  life  as  a  whole.     On  tuB  theory. 
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bhe  fimdaiaental  nuoleuB  and  mainspring  of  human  peiBOuality  is 
represented  by  the  mhconscious;  the  sensorial  self  is  only  a 
fraction  of  it ;  trom  it  in  large  degree  we  derive  our  habitual  and 
instinctive  tendencies,  the  impulses  to  our  actions,  the  spontaneous 
products  of  genius. 

According  to  Myers  "  an  '  inspiration  of  genius '  is  in  truth  a 
su.hli'miTial  ■upmsh,  an  emergence  into  the  current  of  ideas  which 
the  man  is  consciously  manipulating  of  other  ideas  which  he  has 
not  conBciouely  originated,  but  which  have  shaped  themselves 
beyond  his  will,  in  profounder  regions  of  his  being.  There  is 
here  no  degeneration,  but  rather  a  fulfilment  of  the  true  norm 
of  man  with  suggestions  of  something  supernormal,  which  tran- 
scends existing  normahty  as  an  advanced  stt^e  of  evolutionary 
progress  transcends  an  earlier  stage.  .  .  ." 

"  The  psychical  type  to  which  we  have  appUed  the  name  of 
genius  may  be  recc^nised  in  every  region  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion. In  each  direction  a  man's  everyday  self  may  be  more  or 
less  permeable  to  subliminal  impulses.  The  man  who  is  in  but 
small  degree  thus  permeable,  who  acts  imiformly  on  supraliminal 
conaiderationB — on  ratiocination,  as  he  will  say,  and  not  on 
impulse — this  man  is  likely  to  be  safe  in  prudent  mediocrity. 
He  subsists  upon  a  part  of  human  nature  which  has  abeady  been 
thoroughly  trained  and  prepared  for  this  world's  work.  The  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  is  more  readily  permeable  to  subliminal 
uprushes,  takes  the  chance  of  wider  possibilities,  and  moves 
through  life  on  a  more  uncertain  way." 

In  this  connection  Toulouse  (1910)  has  made  an  interesting 
analysis  of  Henri  Poincar^,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
of  the  age.  Poincare,  who  was  also  eminent  in  phjrsics, 
astronomy,  and  philosophy,  left  an  exact  account  of  Ms  methods  of 
work  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  reached  liis  important 
discoveries.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  researches,  concep- 
tions, and  constructions  of  a  mathematical  character  imply  the 
constant  intervention  of  our  highest  mathematical  faculties ; 
Poincar^'s  introspection,  on  the  contrary,  led  him  to  conclude 
that  a  subconscious  mind  works  in  us,  and  is  active  in  solving  the 
most  difficult  problems.  He  held  that  thought  is  constantly 
permeating  the  subconscious,  and  that,  as  in  the  semi-waking 
state,  we  are  never  without  groups  of  thoughts  of  which  we  are 
only  dimly  conscious.  When  one  such  thought  is  particularly 
new  and  striking  it  is  drawn  into  the  focus  of  consciousness  and 
arrested  by  our  reason.  According  to  Poincar^  the  exact  sciences 
— like  poetry  and  music — owe  their  progress  to  the  work  of  this 
subconscious  faculty,  and  not  to  our  conscious  mentation.  "  What 
first  strikes  us,"  he  wrote  in  L'invention  mathimatique  (1908), 
"are  the  appearances  of  sudden  illumination,  the  manifest  signs 
of  a  long  anterior  unconscious  labour.  .  .  .  Often,  in  working  at  a 
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difficult  problem,  nothing  comes  otf  well,  at  the  first  attempt; 
then  one  takes  a  longer  or  shorter  rest,  and  E^in  sits  down  at 
the  table.  Again  for  the  iirBt  half-hour  nothing  occurs,  and  then 
suddenly  the  determining  idea  crops  up  in  the  mind.  .  .  .  This 
pause  has  been  filled  by  an  unconscious  travail" 

He  gives  a  characteristic  deecription  of  the  way  in  which  he 
discovered  the  Fuohsian  functions  by  which  so  many  algebraic 
equations  have  been  marvellouBly  simplified.  "  For  a  fortnight  I 
had  been  trying  to  prove  that  no  function,  anali^us  to  what 
I  have  since  termed  the  Fuohsian  functions,  could  exist.  I  was 
then  very  ignorant.  I  sat  down  every  day  at  my  writing-table 
and  remained  for  an  hour  or  two;  I  tried  a  vast  number  of 
combinations  and  failed  to  reach  any  result.  One  night,  contrary 
to  custom,  I  drank  black  coffee  and  could  not  sleep ;  my  thoughts 
came  crowding  up ;  I  felt  them  tumbling  over  each  other  till  two 
became  as  it  were  locked  together  so  as  to  form  a  stable  combina- 
tion. Id  the  morning  I  had  established  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
Fuohsian  functions  ...  it  only  remained  to  tabulate  the  results." 

Some  physiologists  and  psychologists  have  objected  that 
Myers'  theory  is  exa^erated,  but  the  observations  of  Poincar^ 
seem  to  afford  a  direct  proof  of  it.  Del  Greco  (1906)  made  many 
criticisms,  with  a  view  to  emphasising  the  supreme  importance,  in 
the  collective  mental  activities,  of  the  supraliminal  self.  But  he 
has  overlooked  the  fact  tliat  Myers  foresaw  this  criticism  and 
opposed  to  it  the  following  statement : 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  subliminal  is  ipso  facto  superior 
to  supraUminal  mentation,  or  even  that  it  covers  a  large  proportion 
of  practically  useful  human  achievement  When  I  say  'the 
differentia  of  genius  lies  in  an  increased  control  over  subUminal 
mentation,'  I  express,  I  think,  a  well-evidenced  thesis,  and  I 
suggest  an  important  inference,  namely,  that  the  man  of  genius  is 
for  us  the  best  type  of  the  normal  man,  in  so  far  as  he  effects  a 
successful  co-operation  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  elements 
of  hia  personality — reaching  a  stage  of  integration  slightly  in 
advance  of  our  own.  .  .  .  That  which  extends  beneath  the  thres- 
hold, beyond  the  margin  of  a  field  of  consciousaess  specialised  for 
our  ordinary  needs,  will  probably  be  both  more  extensive  and 
more  miscellaneous  than  that  which  is  contained  within  those 
limits.  .  .  ."  Genius,  he  continues,  is  no  aberration  of  the  human 
mind,  no  sign  of  its  degeneration;  in  the  evolutionary  scale 
genius  forms  by  no  means  either  an  extreme  term  or  an  accidental 
deviation.  The  higher  gifts  of  genius — poetry,  the  plastic  arts, 
music,  philosophy,  pure  mathematics— which  are  often  called  by- 
products, because  they  have  no  manifest  tendency  to  aid  their 
possessor  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  a  material  world,  are  all 
perceptions  of  new  truth  and  powers  of  new  action  decisively 
predestined  for  the  race  of  man. 
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These  sbatementB  by  the  most  courageous  and  couTiuoed  of 
the  English  Bpiritualieta  are  subetautially  coDfirmed  by  the  most 
cautiouB  of  the  French  positiviete,  TIl  Kibot.  "  It  le  the 
unconscioua,"  he  writes,  "  that  produces  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
iospiration.  This  state  is  a  positive  fact,  presenting  specific 
physical  aud  psychical  characters.  Above  all,  it  is  impersonal 
and  involuntary,  acting  after  the  fashion  of  an  instinct,  when 
and  how  it  will ;  it  may  be  entreated,  but  it  sufTeiE  no  conBtraint. 
Neither  reflection  nor  will  replace  it  in  the  original  creation. 
The  eccentric  habits  which  artists  indulge  in  during  their  creative 
periods  merely  tend  to  create  a  special  physiological  condition, 
and  to  increase  the  cerebral  circulation  so  as  to  arouse  or  maintain 
unconscious  activity." 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  made,  either  to  Myers  or  to 
Eibot,  is  that  their  psychological  theory  combines  into  a  single 
cat^ory  (the  subliminal,  or  the  uriconseioua)  two  distinct  forms 
of  mental  activity;  that  which  many  now  term  " subconacious," 
i.e.  (on  the  definition  we  have  accepted)  whatever  operates  and 
devdops  within  us  in  a  manner  that  is  hidden  or  removed  from 
introspection,  and  that  which  we  are  about  to  examine  under 
the  definition  of  "co-consciousness" — the  secondary peraonalitj/  of 
psychiatrists,  or  subliminal  ego  proper. 

TV.  A  much-disputed  question  among  physiologists  and  psycho- 
logists is  whether  the  subconscious  is  bas^  upon  processes  that  are 
purely  phjmical  or  material,  or  upon  psycho-physical  processes,  Uke 
conscious  phenomena  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  admit  a  psychical 
activity  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  mentality,  i.e.  which 
consists  in  purely  physioli^cal  processes?  Can  it  be  assumed 
that  certain  normal  or  patholi^ical  states  of  the  nervous  system, 
such  as  sleep,  coma,  epileptic  states,  etc.,  represent  genuine 
interruptions  of  the  mental  processes;  or  are  the  latter,  while 
they  vary  considerably  in  vigour  and  distinctness,  never  absolutely 
interrupted  during  life  ? 

Carpenter  was  the  first  to  support  the  former  proposition 
under  the  somewhat  clumsy  name  of  "unconscious  cerebration" 
which  was  then  adopted  by  reliable  psychologists  Uke  Munst^beig 
and  Bibot,  and  the  American  psychiatrist  Morton  Prince.  The 
latter  view  is  held  by  most  physiol<^8t3  and  psychol(^sts, 
particularly  by  those  who,  to  represent  the  mysterious  relation 
between  mind  and  body,  adopt  the  pragmatical  hypothesis  of 
psycho-physical  parallelism,  which  they  extend  to  all  specific 
vital  processes,  or  at  least  to  those  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
particularly  to  that  part  of  it  which  subservee  the  functions  of 
animal  life. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
positive  science,  no  exact  solution,  free  from  ambiguity  and 
uncertainty,  seems  poesible. 
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Evary  one  will  allow  that  our  paychical  capacity  aud  inherited 
cognitioDS  develop  and  grow  and  increase  progressively,  in 
consequeooe  of  the  gradual  and  methodical  exercise  of  our  mental 
powers.  Every  psychical  experience,  each  new  perception  and 
thought,  leave  a  record  in  the  mind,  by  adding  to  our  inherited 
memories,  altering  our  affectivity,  developing  our  habits,  and 
forming  our  tendencies.  If  we  want  to  express  these  changes 
and  int^rations,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant, 
in  terms  of  physiology,  that  is  of  external  observation,  we  say 
that  every  psychical  experience  leaves  a  material  trace  in  the 
higher  nerve-centres,  facilitates  the  conduction  of  the  impulses 
along  given  neural  paths,  creates,  or  at  least  opens  up,  new 
associative  ways  between  the  different  centres  which  are  involved 
in  the  manifold  and  complex  psychical  processes.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  want- to  express  the  same  fact  in  psychological  terms, 
i.e.  of  introspection,  we  say  that  each  new  psychical  experience  is 
a  transitory  phenomenon  in  relation  to  self,  but  persistent  and 
continuous  in  relation  to  the  deeper  and  hidden  regions  of  our 
mind — which  are  constantly  active,  even  when  this  activity  drops 
below  the  threshold  into  the  Bubconsoious. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  interpretation  of  the  develop- 
ment and  integration  of  the  mind  gives  a  true  scientific  explanation 
of  it :  they  merely  offer  a  working  concept  or  hypothesis,  with  no 
objective  value,  and  are  wholly  inadequate  to  explain  the  mysterious 
relation  that  exists  between  the  mind  and  the  nervous  system. 
This  is  evident,  as  Assagioli  points  out,  iiom  the  severe  criticism 
of  methods  and  scientific  postuhitea  made  by  the  most  modem 
scientific  philosophers,  especially  Pearson,  Clerk-Maxwell,  Ostwald, 
Mach,  Le  Boy,  Poincar^. 

In  favour  of  the  psychological  interpretation  it  should  never- 
theless be  noted  that  the  subconscious  as  a  psychical  activity 
entirely  divested  of  consciousness  is  inconceivable,  and  that  there 
are  other  facts  which  appear  to  confute  the  thesis  of  unconscious 
cerebration,  with  its  corollary  of  the  absolutely  unconscious  in 
vital  phenomena.  Some  of  the  arguments  based  on  these  facts 
have  been  well  brought  out  by  Wilhiam  James. 

In  speaking  of  steep,  we  saw  that  it  is  often  accompanied  by 
dreams,  which  are  in  themselves  an  imperfect  form  of  mental 
activity,  because  when  suddenly  awakened  during  sleep  we  may 
be  vaguely,  sometimes  definitely,  awu%  that  we  had  been 
dreaming.  During  somnambulance  and  in  hypnosis  a  consider- 
able amount  of  mental  activity  can  be  displayed,  but  all  trace  of 
this  activity  is  obliterated  on  waking. 

Both  in  the  waking  state  and  in  conversation,  ideas  and 
images  often  crop  up  in  the  mind  which  are  instantaneously 
effaced,  and  cannot  be  reinvoked,  making  an  unpleasant  break 
in  the  thread  of  our  reasoning.     This  shows  that  even  during  the 
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coDBciouB  wortdnga  of  the  mind  the  subcoDBoious  is  aotive,  although 
every  trace  of  its  activity  may  be  iuatantaneouBly  blotted  out 
from  introspection  owing,  as  Myers  would  say,  to  the  varying 
permeability  of  the  "  psychical  diaphragm "  which  separates  the 
conscious  from  the  unconscious. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  the  peripheral  sense- 
organs  are  pervious  to  ordinary  excitations  not  only  in  the  waking 
state  but  also  in  sleep ;  although  we  may  pay  no  attention  to  the 
impreseions  they  send  to  the  central  nervous  system  if  our 
judgment  pronounces  them  not  to  be  worth  attending  to.  Some 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  sleeping,  and  sleeping  profoundly,  in 
the  midst  of  noises,  as  though  these  were  unable  to  excite  the 
auditory  centres  during  sleep.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
As  James  observes,  the  mother,  sleeping  amid  far  stronger  noises, 
awakes  the  moment  the  child  stirs ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  a 
nurse  and  patient.  This  proves  that  in  sleep,  independently  of 
consciousness,  the  auditory  centres  are  not  only  excited  by 
external  sounds,  but  the  mind  is  also  capable  of  differentiating 
them  and  judging  of  their  psychical  value. 

Another  more  commonplace  argument  put  forward  by  Yaschide 
to  show  that  unknown  to  the  sleeper  the  mind  is  active  during 
sleep  is  the  striking  capacity  many  people  possess  of  knowing 
the  time  and  measuring  its  passage  in  their  sleep.  They  are  able 
to  wake  up  every  day  at  the  same  moment,  and  even  in  some 
cases  at  an  unusual  hour  decided  on  prior  to  sleeping.  This  is 
Inexplicable  unless  we  assume  an  activity  of  the  mind  during 
the  entire  period  in  which  sensorial  consciousness  is  completely 
suspended. 

Other  arguments  to  the  same  effect  have  been  adduced  by 
James  from  certain  curious  phenomena  observed  in  hysterical 
subjects,  and  proved  by  Pierre  Janet  (1889)  and  Binet  (1890) 
not  to  be  due  to  deception. 

If  we  admit  the  psycho -physical  nature  of  subconscious 
processes  it  is  evident  that  they  are  the  continuation  of  past 
mental  experiences,  and  are  fundamentally  derived  from  the 
anterior  history  of  the  ego.  In  all  probability,  as  we  have  said, 
the  conscious  psycho-physical  processea  are  not  extinguished,  but 
perBist  even  when  they  become  subconscious.  Every  representa- 
tion and  idea  has,  as  maintained  by  Gross  (1902),  a  primary 
function  at  the  moment  in  which  it  occupies  consciousness,  and 
a  secondary  function  by  which  it  acts  in  the  succeeding  momente, 
and  influences  the  whole  of  the  psychical  current,  either  by 
facilitating  or  by  obstructing  its  course.  This  secondary  function 
comes  into  play  when  the  consciousness  is  occupied  by  other 
ideas,  so  that  it  is  either  perceived  in  a  vague,  confused  manner, 
or  not  at  aU.  In  the  first  case  it  enters  into  the  semiconscious, 
in  the  second  into  the  subconscious  field. 
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It  seems  probable  (if  we  may  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to 
pass  tbe  bounds  of  positive  knowledge)  that  subconaciouB  pflycho- 
phjBical  processes  play  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  area  of  the 
living  world.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  idea  that  all 
the  complex  functions  by  which  living  organisms — plants  and 
animals — are  ditTerentiated  from  the  inorganic  a^regates  of  non- 
living Nature  are  accompanied  by,  or  have  the  character  of,  sub- 
conscious psycho-physical  processes.  The  aeneibility  of  plants, 
admitted  even  by  the  older  botanists,  must  not  be  interpreted  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  as  a  mere  increase  of  excitability,  but  in  a  true 
psychnlogioal  sense  as  the  capacity  of  feeling  elementary  sensa- 
tions, from  which  subconscious  states  arise.  In  all  plants — as 
Tangl  first  observed  in  germinating  seeds — the  living  elements, 
from  the  simplest  cellular  groups  to  the  most  complex  of  the 
higher  vegetables,  are  connected  by  the  protoplasmic  filaments,  or 
plasmodesmata — which  recall  the  fibrils  of  the  animal  nervous 
system.  By  means  of  this  elaborate  system  of  protoplasmic  fila- 
ments some  plants  are  capable  of  responsive  and  protective  acts, 
similar  to  those  observed  when  the  lower  animals  react  to  external 
stimuli.  This  capacity  for  reaction  is  for  the  most  part  diffused 
throughout  the  vegetable  protoplasm ;  in  other  cases  it  is  localised 
more  particularly  in  certain  paJts  (leaves,  roots) ;  in  others  again 
in  special  organs,  which  by  their  peculiar  structure  recall  the 
sense-organs  of  animals — as  was  pointed  out  by  Noll  (1896),  and 
described  in  more  detail  by  G.  Haberlandt  and  Nemec  (1900). 

In  many,  especially  among  tbe  higher  plants,  special  organs 
have  been  recognised  morphologically  and  experimentally  that  are 
able  to  react  to  mechanical  stimuli,  like  the  tactile  organs  of 
animals ;  special  organs  on  which  depend  the  positive  geotaxis  of 
the  roots,  the  nega^ve  geotaxis  of  the  stems,  the  transverse  geo- 
taxis of  the  leaves,  similar  to  the  organs  of  orientation  in  animals ; 
lastly,  special  organs  adapted  to  react  to  tbe  light  stimulus,  on 
which  heliotaxis  depends,  and  which  by  their  complicated  structure 
recall  the  visual  oi^ns  of  animals. 

Granting  all  this,  it  seems  to  us — without  admitting  the 
exonerated  pretensions  of  Haberlandt — that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  admit  that  plants  exhibit  rudimentary  phenomena  of 
psychical  life ;  in  other  words,  that  the  various  forms  of  sensibility 
in  vegetables  are  the  expression  of  specific  psycho-physical  pro- 
perties inherent  in  the  complex  structure  of  living  protoplasm. 
But  remembering  that  plants,  hke  the  lower  animals,  are  destitute 
of  central  organs  homologous  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  higher 
animals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  no  conscious  sub- 
jective phenomena ;  i.e.  that  in  them,  as  in  the  lower  animals,  all 
forms  of  association  and  of  psychical  synthesis,  on  which  the 
multiple  and  graduated  forms  of  conscious  life  depend,  are  absent 

We  may  conclude  that  the  unconscious  extends  into  the  lower 
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forms  of  life,  as  the  germ  or  immediate  potentiality  of  the 
oonsciouB,  which  develops  in  the  higher  animals  and  in  man  by  a 
process  of  evolution.  The  subconscious  in  plants  and  metazoa  is 
the  same  as  that  specific  activity  of  living  beings  which  Aristotle 
and  Leibniz  termed  e-ntelechia. 

Admitting  the  credihiUty  of  this  hypothesis  it  follows  logically 
that  in  the  higher  animals  and  man,  with  elaborate  nervous 
systems,  the  region  of  the  unconscious  is  not  confined  to  the 
organs  of  animal  life,  but  extends  beyond  it  to  embrace  the 
v^etative  organs. 

V,  The  segmental  theory  founded  by  Moquin-Tandon  (1827) 
and  Duget  (1837),  according  to  which  animals,  generally  speaking, 
result  from  a  series  of  complex  morphological  aggregates  (the 
zoonites  of  invertebrates,  ■metamvres  of  vertebrates),  each  of  which 
represents  in  miniature  the  organisation  of  the  aaimal  to  which  it 
belongs,  has  been  much  developed,  and  has  acquired  a  general 
biological  importance 

The  foundations  of  a  segmental  anatomy  are  already  laid. 
We  know  that  the  skeletal  system  and  muscles,  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  skin  of  vertebrates  exhibit  in  early  developmental 
stages  or  throughout  life,  in  certain  parts  or  in  the  whole  organism, 
a  more  or  less  obvious  division  into  segments  of  the  same  kind 
arranged  in  series.  This  is  shown  by  a  mass  of  different  re- 
searches of  various  kinds,  of  which  van  Eynberk  published  a  bib- 
liography in  1908,  which  are  the  foundation-stones  of  a  segmental 
physiology,  or  the  arrangement  of  functions  according  to  their 
uni-  or  pluri-segmental  localisation.  Van  Rynberk  has  indicated 
this  in  a  recent  memoir  (1912). 

The  most  interesting  fact  from  our  point  of  view  is  that  in 
proportion  as  we  ascend  the  zoological  scale  the  unitary  or  monozoic 
constitution  gradually  replaces  the  segmented  or  polyzoic,  owing 
to  the  increasing  interpenetration  and  fusion  of  the  com- 
ponent s^ments.  The  loSnites  of  invertebrates,  which  represent 
an  almost  independent  individuality,  become  metamerea  in  verte- 
brates, which  while  they  have  the  same  biol<^cal  significance 
are  closely  interconnected.  From  Amphioxus  to  Man,  meta- 
merisation,  which  is  obvious  during  embryonic  development, 
becomes  more  and  more  masked  during  development,  while  the 
centralisation — effected  particularly  by  the  nervous  system — is 
increasingly  emphasised  in  the  higher  animals. 

Man,  at  the  summit  of  the  scale,  presents  the  most  compUcated 
constitution,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  profoundly  unitary 
of  all  living  beings :  tliis  is  evident  in  the  phenomena  of  the  self 
or  sense  of  personality,  which  maintains  a  steady  and  apparently 
invariable  attitude  in  face  of  the  incessant  stream  of  thonghts, 
feelings,  and  actions. 

Nevertheless,  the  self,  as  already  pointed  out,  comprises  only  a 
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fraction  of  tbe  phenomena  of  mental  life,  our  personality  is  no 
monad,  no  indiviedble  entity ;  the  centralisation  of  the  metameiee 
&om  which  the  brain  was  originally  derived  is — while  almoet 
complete  &om  the  anatomical  point  of  view — exceedingly  imperfect 
from  the  physiological  standpoint,  as  is  proved  by  the  modern 
doctrine  of  cerebral  localisation. 

Further,  the  evidence  of  disintegration  or  fragmentation  of 
personality,  as  the  double  consciousness  observed  in  hysterical  sub- 
jects, in  which  the  primary  person  or  supraliminal  self  is  associated 
or  alternates  with  a  secondly  person  or  subliminal  self,  along  with 
other  strange  phenomena  well  established  by  psychiatry,  experi- 
mental hypnosis,  and  occultism,  may  be  taken  as  the  first  indica- 
tions, if  not  as  direct  evidence,  of  a  possible  or  at  least  conceivable 
tegmental  psychology.  These  phenomena  are  not  capable  of  atriot 
scientific  analysis,  and  they  bafHe  the  philosopher  by  their  great 
complexity,  leaving  him  to  flounder  in  the  unexplored  abysses  of 
human  nature.  Yet  tbe  physiologist  and  psychologist  must  not 
spurn  this  study  with  the  specious  and  futile  (u^ment  that  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  reconcile  it  with  those  common  postu- 
lates of  physical  and  biological  science  which  have  been  accepted 
as  intangible  d<^maa.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  abnormal 
phenomena  (subnormal  or  supranormal),  whether  spontaneous  or 
provoked,  are  equivalent  to  vivisection  experiments  upon  the 
human  mind.  As  such,  they  are  valuable  in  psychological  analysis, 
because  normal  phenomena,  owing  to  mental  exaltation  or  dissocia- 
tion, assume  undue  proportions,  which  facilitates  the  study  of  the 
individual  elements  or  components  of  the  human  intellect. 

We  must  not  trespass  on  the  field  of  psychiatry  by  entering 
too  otosely  into  these  phenomena.  It  is  enough  to  <^w  attention 
to  one  of  the  simplest  and  clearest  instances  of  douMe  conscious- 
ness, namely  that  known  as  "  automatic  writing."  Certain  indi- 
viduals, from  congenital  or  acquired  predisposition,  strengthened 
by  practice,  are  able  to  detach  part  of  the  complex  psychical 
activities  which  build  up  their  personality,  and  to  emphasise  and 
develop  the  subconscious  functions  into  a  secondary  self,  entirely 
separate  from  the  primary  self,  which  thus  by  automatic  writing 
reveals  a  psychical  phenomenolc^y  which  is  often  senselesB  and 
stupid,  but  may  be  coherent,  logical,  and  tolerably  well  developed. 
These  are  the  phenomena  which  Morton  Prince  terms  "co-conscious," 
as  tbey  coexist  with  the  conscious  phenomena  of  the  primary 
personality.  The  latter  may  be  fully  awake  and  engaged  in  con- 
versation or  otherwise,  while  the  secondary  peraonaQty  expiesses 
itself  mechanically  in  writing. 

More  curious,  but  equally  authentic,  are  the  cases  of  alUmating 
personality,  in  which  the  primary  self  is  replaced  by  a  secondary 
self,  or  the  reverse,  in  successive  and  more  or  less  extended 
periods.     Invariably  in  these  cases  of  alternating  personality,  as 
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in  the  well-kcown  instaDce  of  Felida  X  deecribed  by  Azam 
(1876),  the  primary  self  has  no  knowledge  of  the  secondary,  nor 
the'  lAtter  of  the  former.  The  tvo  personalities  that  alternate 
are  wholly  separate  as  regards  memory.  Personality  A  is  in- 
capable of  recalling  what  took  place  during  the  period  in  which 
personality  B  was  active,  and  vice  versa;  the  two  personalities 
mutually  ignore  each  other,  as  if  separated  by  an  impermeable 
diaphr^m.  As  we  have  seen,  no  such  impermeability  exists 
between  conscious  and  eubconscioue  aotiTity,  the  supraliminal 
and  subliminal  self  of  Myers.  At  each  moment  of  life  our 
thoughts  and  actions  are  not  only  determined  by  external 
sensations  and  conscious  motives,  but  are  liu^ly  influenced  also 
by  obscure  internal  sensations  and  subconscious  motives,  which 
are  generically  known  as  tendencies  or  instincts.  There  is  a 
constant  interplay  between  the  subconscious  and  conscious 
activities,  and  the  mind — that  ie,  our  psychical  personality  as  a 
whole — results  from  the  continuous  co-ordinated  collaboration  of 
the  conscious  with  the  subconscious. 

However  mysterious  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  may 
be  the  process  which  makes  possible  the  disintegration  of 
the  human  mind  into  two  distinct  consciousnesses,  coexistent 
or  successive,  we  can  nevertheless  state  that  it  results  from 
two  factors :  abnormal  dissociation  of  conscious  from  subconscious 
psycho-physical  processes,  and  abnormal  functional  exaltation  of 
the  latter,  or,  better,  of  a  portion  of  them,  into  a  new  conscious 
psychical  entity,  i.e.  a  new  and  distinct  personahty  or  subliminal 
ego.  Probably  the  two  factors  stand  in  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
cause  and  effect:  it  can  readily  be  im^ned  that  dissociation 
promotes  exaltation,  while,  conversely,  exaltation  promotes  or 
determines  the  functional  dissociation  of  the  two  portions  of  the 
mind. 

P.  Janet  believed  that  disintegration  of  human  personality 
could  only  occur  in  states  of  nervous  enfeeblemeut,  as  in  hysterics 
who  exhibit  an  imperfect  unification  and  co-ordination  of  the 
mental  functions.  Owing  to  this  psycho- asthenia,  hysterical 
subjects  are  incapable  of  boldiog  their  personality  aggregated  in 
an  organic  whole,  and  they  consequently  lose  control  of  the 
secondary  personahty. 

Experience  does  not,  however,  justify  this  limitation  of 
the  phenomena  of  dissociated  personality  merely  to  pathological 
conditions,  particularly  to  hysteria.  Janet  himself  has  recently 
changed  his  opinion,  and  admits  the  possibility  of  the  existeiu» 
of  the  eo-conseious  in  normal  individuals.  This,  which  he  admits 
as  possible  only,  seems  on  the  strength  of  a  number  of  arguments 
to  be  also  probable. 

In  every  human  being,  even  under  perfectly  normal  conditions, 
there  is  a  more  or  less  pronounced  differentiation,  aometimea.an 
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opposition  between  the  conscious  reasoning  self  and  the  8ub- 
consoiouB  self,  expressed  in  the  form  of  vague  sentiments  which 
form  our  instinctive  tendencies  and  impulses.  To  this  want  of 
harmony  between  the  conscious  and  the  subconscious  we  must 
refer  the  inequalities  and  incongruities  of  character  and  conduct 
which  are  emphasised  in  persons  to  whom  we  apply  the  epithets 
of  unbalanced,  eccentric,  or  mad. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  teachers  and  moralists 
that  these  incongruities  and  irregularities  in  character  and  con- 
duct are  most  striking  during  the  period  of  development,  when 
the  functional  activity  of  the  brain  is  incomplete ;  they  are  lees 
prominent  in  adult  life,  when  the  nervous  system  has  become 
finally  adjusted,  and  the  paeeions  of  youth  have  calmed  down; 
but  they  sometimes  reappear  in  old  age,  when  senile  degeneration 
of  the  nervous  system  sets  in.  This  shows  that  the  incongruities 
and  irregularities  of  character  depend  on  incomplete  fusion  and 
functional  co-ordinatiou  of  the  hypothetical  segments  that  build 
up  personality ;  in  other  words,  they  point  to  the  possibility  of  a 
disintegration  of  consciousness. 

A  still  more  definite  indication  of  dissociated  personality  in 
normal  subjects,  independent  of  their  age,  is  described  by  'William 
James  in  the  "sense  of  presence"  that  is  often  felt  by  people 
endowed  with  a  mystical,  reUgious  temperament.  All  the  good 
actions  and  works  of  charity  which  they  perform  are  inspired  by 
a  good  genius,  a  guardian  angel  who  is  always  present  in  the 
depths  of  their  personaUty;  M  the  selfish  and  passionate  acts, 
all  the  sins  they  commit,  ore  due  to  the  suggestions  of  a  bad 
genius,  a  tempter  of  whom  they  are  aware  in  the  darker,  more 
atavistic  regions  of  their  soul  In  mystics — no  matter  what 
dogmatic  religion  they  profess — the  "conscious"  and  the  "sub- 
conscious "  are  not  really  fused  together  into  &  single  individual ; 
the  suggestions  of  the  subconscious  are  perceived  introspectively 
as  the  product  not  of  intrinsic  causes  or  conditions,  but  of  causes 
or  agents  extrinsic  to  their  own  individuaUty.  To  complete  the 
doubling  or  disintegration  of  personaUty  in  a  mystic,  two  further 
factors  Sone  are  necessary — the  diaphragm  that,  in  Myers'  pictur- 
esque metaphor,  separates  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious, 
must  become  impermeable,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  complete 
functional  separation  of  the  two  portions  of  the  mind,  the  activity 
of  the  subconscious  must  be  exalted  till  it  becomes  a  co-conscious 
psychical  entity. 

Not  altogether  without  reason,  biologists  and  psychologists  io 
general  have  refused  to  recognise  any  very  high  order  of  intellect 
in  mystics.  Often,  indeed,  as  the  critical  spirit  develops  and 
scientific  culture  spreads,  the  religious  spirit  cools  and  the  halo 
of  mysticism  disperses.  "As  science  advances,  God  withdraws," 
is  the  audacious  dictum  of  Proudhon.    We  must,  however,  abstain 
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&om  generalisations ;  a  right  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  mysticism  founded  on  the  beliefs  and  superstitious  practices 
that  underlie  all  positive  religions,  and  the  noble  mjsticism  of 
spiritually  and  ideally  minded  philosophic  thinkers.  Eeverence 
is  due  to  the  great  mystical  personalities  of  whom  ancient  and 
modem  history  give  ua  classical  examples,  such  as  Socrates, 
moralist,  martyr  of  philosophy,  and  splendid  personification  of 
human  dignity.  The  legend  that  Socrates  was  or  believed 
himself  to  be  inspired  by  a  daemon  or  familiar  genius  has  been 
constantly  repeated  since  the  time  of  Plato;  but  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  to  show  that  he  suffered  from  auditory  or  visual 
hallucinations,  or  that  he  imagined  that  he  held  converse  with  a 
spirit,  as  was  too  hastily  assumed  by  L^Iut  and  Moreau  de  Tour. 
Modern  critics  have  refuted  this  statement,  as  Morselli  has  well 
brought  out  in  a  synthetic  review  of  the  question  (1682). 

D'Eichthal,  who  made  a  profound  study  of  the  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon,  the  most  direct  and  faithful  disciple  of  Socrates, 
states  that  in  every  place  in  which  the  celebrated  word  Sainoviov 
occurs,  it  has  the  meaning  of  dw,  like  the  word  Balfuov  in  Homer ; 
while  the  SaiiiavM  of  Hesiod  are  genii  intermediate  between  man 
and  the  divinity.  The  word  &aiii6viov  is  a  neologism  created  by 
Socrates,  and  not  met  with  in  any  other  Greek  author  before 
Xenophon.  Fouillte  holds  that  Socrates  intended  it  to  signify 
the  analc^y  between  his  internal  monitions,  inspired  by  the 
divinity,  and  the  daemons  of  Greek  mythology.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  too  metaphysical  It  is,  however,  certain  that  in 
Xenophon  there  is  no  trace  of  the  "  demons "  of  popular  super- 
stition. According  to  d'£ichthal  the  true  creator  of  daemonology 
was  Plato,  who  perhaps  interpreted  his  master  (who,  as  we 
know,  left  no  written  records  and  always  taught  by  word  of 
mouth)  more  liberally  and  less  faithfully  than  Xenophon.  None 
the  less  it  seems  to  us  reasonable  to  suppose  with  Hild  that 
Socrates — though  a  monotheist — believed  in  the  existence  of 
genii  intermediate  between  man  and  divinity,  and  that  the  legend 
of  the  "  familiar  daemon  "  which  inspired  binri  had  some  foundation 
in  reality. 

What  then  are  those  daemonic  monitions  claimed  by  Socrates 
(and  admitted  also  by  Schleiermacher,  Cousin,  R.  Bonghi, 
Decbarme,  Eenouvier,  Zeller,  and  others)  if  not  the  suggestions 
of  the  subconscious,  which  in  all  mystics  assume  a  special 
activity  presented  to  introspection  under  the  form  of  a  phantasm, 
an  extrinaic  individuality,  of  which  they  are  continually  aware  in 
the  recesses  of  their  soul  ? 

To  us  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  familiar  spirit  which 
inspired  Socrates,  who  was  proclaimed  by  the  Oracle  of  Delphi 
the  wisest  of  men,  indicates  that  in  each  normal  individual  in 
whom  the  subconscious  teaches  a  high  degree  of  activity,  as  in 
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the  mystics,  in  saints,  uid  in  men  of  genius  generally,  there  is 
an  imperfect  unification  of  the  peycbic  personality,  and  more  or 
less  manifest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  secondary  personality, 
that  iB  &  suhliminal  ego. 

VI.  The  alternate  sequence  of  waking  and  sleep  beai-s  some 
resemblance — at  least  in  its  first  origin — to  the  auccefision  of  day 
and  night. 

The  rhythm  of  activity  and  test,  of  functional  energy  and 
torpor,  of  mobility  and  quiesoenoe,  of  waking  and  sleep,  can  be 
observed  not  only  in  man  and  in  most  animals,  but  also  in 
plants,  according  to  early  observations  of  Clusius,  Fro^perus 
Alpinus,  and  Linnaeus.  In  many  plants,  in  fact,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  expand  during  the  day  and  shrink  or  fold  up  at  night. 
A  number  of  botanists  have  studied  this  phenomenon  experi- 
mentally, and  ascribe  it  to  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  variations 
of  meteorological,  electrical,  and  bynometrical  conditions,  to  the 
influence  of  light  and  beat,  etc  They  deny  that  the  sleep  of 
plants  is  similar  to  that  of  animals,  and  reject  the  teleological 
motire  of  protection  from  nocturnal  cold  and  of  rest,  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  earlier  observers.  In  a  recent  monograph  on  the 
Pkysiologieal  Problem  of  Sleep  (1913)  Pidron  maintains  that 
sleep — understood  as  a  suspension  of  the  sensori-motor  activities 
that  bring  the  Uvii^  being  into  relation  with  its  environment — 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  The  so-called  sleep  of  plants  only 
presents  a  superficial  analogy  with  the  slumber  of  the  higher 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  evidence 
of  sleep  in  many  vertebrates. 

Still,  in  view  of  the  incontestable  biological  aualc^  between 
animal  and  plant  protoplasm,  the  susceptibility  of  both  to 
anaesthetics,  and  particularly  the  existence  of  rudimentary  sense- 
organs  in  plants,  it  may  legitimately  be  claimed  that  the 
rhythmical  oscillation  of  the  functional  activity  of  organs  — 
which  in  the  higher  vertebrates  takes  the  form  of  waking  and 
sleeping — is  a  universal  phenomenon,  originally  associated  with  the 
physic^  changes  of  the  atmospheric  environment,  and  recurring 
rhythmically  with  day  and  night. 

"The  time  of  rest  is  night-time,"  writes  Kousseau;  "it  ia 
marked  by  Nature.  It  is  a  matter  of  constant  observation  that 
sleep  is  quieter  and  more  placid  when  the  sun  is  below  the 
horizon."  Daylight  sleep,  in  fact,  is  less  recuperative  and  less  pro- 
found and  unbroken  than  night  sleep.  The  depression  of  reflex 
activity,  slowing  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  fall  in  therinogeneslB, 
etc.,  are  less  pronounced  in  sleep  by  day  than  by  night  (Vaachide, 
1906).  Darkness  and  silence  arc  favourable  to  sleep  by  day, 
which  attains  its  maximum  more  slowly,  and  has  an  irregular 
curve ;  its  onset  is  more  sudden  and  its  awakening  more  rapid ; 
its  dreams  are  more  logical,  its  oniric  current  more  reasonable. 
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its  memoiy  of  dieams  on  awakening  more  vivid.  EverythiDg,  in 
tact,  goes  to  show  that  sleep  hy  day  is  lighter  than  by  night,  and 
that  Katnre — as  Virgil  says — niade  the  altematione  of  sleep  and 
waking  to  coincide  with  those  of  night  and  day. 

When  we  feel  the  need  of  sleep,  we  seek  a  convenient  posture, 
in  which  muscular  relaxation  is  most  complete.  In  consequence 
of  habic  this  need  makes  itself  felt  every  day  at  the  same  hour. 
But  darkness,  silence,  or  a  monotonous  sound,  the  incessant 
shaking  of  a  train,  a  dull  lecture,  the  etate  of  digestion,  mental 
fatigue,  and  lastly  ennui  and  distaste  for  one's  surroundings,  all 
induce  sleep,  and  make  the  want  of  It  felt  even  at  unaccustomed 
hours. 

Sleep  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  pricking  in  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  cornea,  due  to  dryness  from  the  cessation 
of  the  lachrymal  flow,  by  yawning,  heaviness  in  the  head, 
weariness  in  the  limbs,  closing  of  the  eyelids,  asynergy  of  the 
conjugated  movements  of  the  eyes,  difficulty  of  focussing  attention, 
and  finally  by  progressive  dulling  of  the  sensea  In  uie  state  of 
drowsiv-ess  that  precedes  sleep  there  is  a  sort  of  rhythm  in 
psycliical  activity,  expressed  in  alternate  concentration  and  dis- 
traction. The  former  becomes  shorter,  the  latter  loi^r,  till 
consciousness  is  suspended.  The  initial  hypnagogic  hallucinations 
coincide  with  the  states  of  distraction  or  vacancy:  they  are 
usually  visual,  like  those  described  by  Cardano,  Goethe,  and  Joh. 
Miiller,  and  become  more  and  more  vague,  disconnected,  and 
void  of  sensorial  elements,  till  they  finally  mei^e  into  a  state  of 
absolute  vacancy  or  unconsciousness.  Sleep  supervenes  in  one  of 
these  states  of  hallucinatory  distraction,  which  lasts  barely  2-3  or 
at  most  5  minutes. 

The  same  rhythm  of  alternate  states  of  attention  and  dis- 
traction occurs  in  the  drowsiness  that  precedes  awakening. 
Attention  is  at  first  very  transient  and  then  becomes  more 
concentrated,  at  the  expense  of  the  states  of  vacancy  which  are 
gradually  emptied  of  hypnagogic  illusions.  Awakening  occurs  at 
the  moment  when  this  mental  rhythm  tends  to  disappear  in  the 
normal  course  of  the  psychical  process  of  waking  up  (Vaschide 
and  Vurpas). 

The  duration  of  sleep  varies  with  many  extrinsic  and  intrinsic 
conditiona  Xew-born  infants  sleep  18-20  hours  of  the  day; 
adults  on  an  average  8  hours ;  old  people  only  5-6  hours.  Women 
usually  sleep  more  than  men.  Convalescents  sleep  a  great  deal 
after  acute  illnesses,  and  this  also  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
grave  illness  (Doubli5).  The  influence  of  climate,  as  the  eS'ect  of 
hot  and  cold  seasons,  is  uncertain. 

The  depth  of  sleep  varies  from  its  commencement  to  its  close. 
Kohlschtitter  (1862)  first  attempted  to  measure  and  construct  its 
curve  at  Fechner's  suggestion.     He  employed  auditory  stimuli,  on 
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the  asBumptioD  that  the  sound  necessary  to  arouse  the  sleeper 
must  be  in  direct  relatioD  to  the  profoundness  of  sleep.  This 
research  was  repeated  by  Monninghotl' and  Fie8l>ei^n,  Michelaon, 
Komer,  and  Weygand.  They  distinguished  a  normal  type  of 
sleep,  which  reaches  its  maximum  after  about  an  hour,  l^en 
becomes  gradually  less  profound,  and  finally  rises  again  towards 
morning,  from  an  abnormal,  neurasthenic  type,  which  reaches  its 
maximum  later  and  decreases  more  slowly.  As  regards  the  value 
of  these  researches  De  Sanctis  pointed  out  that  sleep  is  not  equally 
susceptible  to  auditory  stimuli  in  all  subjects,  and  that  sleep  of 
the  auditory  sense  is  not  coextensive  with  general  sleep. 

Waking  is  usually  a  spontaneous  or  automatic  act,  but  may 
also  be  determined  and  provoked.  This  occurs  either  because  we 
have  slept  enough,  after  the  habitual  eight  hours  of  repose,  or 
because  a  sudden  external  stimulus  or  certain  internal  seoaatious 
(hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  those  due  to  an  uncomfortable  posture,  or 
the  desire  to  micturate,  or  the  emotion  produced  by  certain 
dreams)  interrupt  sleep,  or  because  we  have,  previously  determined 
to  wake  at  a  certain  hour.  Many  people  succeed  in  waking 
approximately  at  the  hour  they  decide  on,  and  are  never  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  out. 

Tscbiach,  in  methodical  researches  on  prearranged  waking, 
found  that  he  invariably  awoke  before  the  hour  decided  on — 
never  later.  Vaschide's  investigations  showed  that  sleep  under 
these  conditions  {sommeil  expectatif)  differs  from  ordinary  sleep ; 
it  is  more  restless,  and  troubled  by  curious  dreams.  We 
have  already  discussed  the  psychology  of  prearranged  waking 
(p.  453). 

The  psychical  phenomena  of  waking  are  not  fundamentally 
difTerent  from  those  of  nascent  consciousness  after  syncope, 
described  by  Herzen  (supra,  p.  444).  The  gradual  passage  from 
sleep  to  waking  was  aptly  defined  hy  Buffon  as  "  a  second  birth." 
In  the  briefest  possible  time  we  recapitulate  all  the  phases  of  the 
psychical  development  of  the  new-bom  infant  and  the  babe. 

The  activities  of  the  organs  of  vegetative  life  are  not  suspended 
during  sleep;  somnus  labor  visceribus — motus  in  aomno  intra 
vergunt,  wrote  Hippocrates.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the 
chemical  processes  of  digestion  proceed  actively,  the  intestinal 
movements  and  peristalsis  are  diminished.  Digestion,  particularly 
after  an  abundant  meal,  usually  produces  drowsiness,  due,  some 
say,  to  the  congeattsd  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera  which 
produces  a  corresponding  ischaemia  of  the  brain.  On  post-mortem 
examination  of  persons  who  died  in  the  night  the  food  is  found 
more  digested  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  meal — which  sometimes  affords  medical  evidence  as  to  the 
hour  of  a  violent  death.  Assimilation  during  sleep  appears  to  be 
favoured  by  the  resting  state  of  all  the  organs  of  animal  life. 
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Much  sleep,  in  fact,  induces  plumpness,  while  wakefulness  tends  to 
emaciation. 

Volkow  (1900)  described  the  sleep  of  inauition  in  the  liojka,  or 
winter  fast  of  the  poor  mujiks  on  the  Eussian  steppes,  who  He 
silent  in  bed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  cold  season.  Tliis 
is  not,  however,  a  physiological  sleep,  but  a  hibernation,  similar  to 
that  of  marmots  and  hibernating  animals  in  general 

Secretions,  generally  speaking, ,  diminish  during  sleep.  The 
lachrymal  secretion  begins  to  decrease,  as  we  have  said,  when 
drowsiness  sets  in.  The  salivary  and  mucous  secretions  also 
diminish,  aa  proved  by  the  common  foct  that  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  become  dry  in  sleep. 

The  secretion  of  urine  diminishes  in  sleep,  and  has  con- 
sequently a  higher  specific  gravity  in  the  morning  than  during  the 
day.  Urine  secreted  by  night  produces  convulsions,  that  secreted 
by  day  has  a  narcotic  effect  when  injected  into  animals  (Bouchard). 

Cutaneous  perspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  during 
sleep.  Sant^irio  affirms  that  a  man  perspires  as  Ireely  in  seven 
hours  of  sleep  as  in  fourteen  when  awake. 

The  respiratory  rate  is  slower  during  sleep,  and  may  become 
intermittent  or  even  periodic,  especially  in  children  and  old  people 
(Mosso,  Luciani) ;  tlie  inspiratory  movements  of  the  diaphragm 
almost  disappear,  so  that  the  abdominal  type  becomes  cestcU 
during  sleep.  Each  inspiration  is  longer,  and  the  expiration 
shorter. 

The  output  of  carbonic  acid  is  considerably  diminished  during 
sleep  (Pettenkofer  and  Voit),  owing  particularly  to  the  inactivity 
of  the  muscles ;  while  the  oxygen  alraorbed  is  partially  stored  up 
in  the  blood  and  tissues. 

The  beats  of  the  heart  slow  down  during  sleep ;  pvlma  in  somno 
parvi,  languidi,  ran,  wrote  Galen.  But  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
not  uniform  throughout  the  whole  period  of  sleep ;  it  increases  as 
the  moment  of  waking  draws  near  (Doubl^).  A  fall  in  arterial 
pressure  has  also  been  noted  during  the  first  five  hours  of  sleep, 
followed  by  a  rise  up  to  the  moment  of  waking  (Fran^ois-Franck, 
1881 ;  Brusch  and  Fayerweather,  1901).  In  general,  the  tone  of 
the  involuntary  muscles  of  the  intestines,  bladder,  etc.,  is  depressed 
during  sleep  (Mosso,  Pelacani,  and  others). 

The  peripheral  vessels  are  congested  during  sleep  owing  to  the 
slowing  of  the  circulation  and  the  diminished  tone  of  their  walls 
(Mosso,  Fran9ois-Franck).  This  effect  increases  up  to  the  second 
hour  of  sleep,  and  then  decreases  to  the  moment  of  awakening 
(Howell,  Lehmann). 

The  study  of  sphygmograph  and  plethysmograph  tracings 
taken  during  sleep  shows  periods  of  automatic  couEthction  and 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels.  Sensory  stimulation  during  sleep 
produces  quite  different  vasomotor  effects  from  those  that  result 
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during  waking  (Mosso,  Vaschide  and  Vurpas).  Fanu  (188S),  and 
Rummo  and  Ferannini  (1888),  noted  an  appreciable  delay  ia  the 
vascular  reflexes  during  sleep,  that  iB,  the  vaeomotor  reaction  time 
iB  incieased. 

The  fall  is  bodj-temperature  during  sleep  was  known  to 
Hippocrates.  But  Haller  correctly  points  out  that  in  regard  to 
thermogenesis  we  must  dietinguish  between  physiological  sleep 
and  that  induced  by  narcotics.  The  theimomelric  observations  by 
Marie  de  Manaceine  show  that  in  sleep  the  axillary  teiuperature 
drops  in  summer  to  3645  C,  in  winter  to  3605° ;  it  is  lowest 
between  midnight  and  3  A.H.  This  nocturnal  fall  of  temperature 
is  due  to  dimiiushed  katabolism  and  therefore  to  reduced  thermo- 
genesis  during  sleep. 

-  All  these  functional  changes  in  the  oi^ns  and  systems  of 
vegetative  life  correspond  to  the  depression  of  the  metabolic 
acuvitira  of  the  sleeping  organism,  or  more  exactly  to  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  anabolic  or  assimilative  over  the  katabolic  or 
dissimilative  procesBes. 

The  changes  in  the  organs  of  animal  life  during  sleep  are  more 
characteristic. 

In  slumber  we  lose  the  use  of  our  senses,  but  they  do  not  all 
fall  asleep  at  the  same  time,  nor  do  they  all  sleep  in  the  same 
degree.  The  "  sleep "  to  touch  ia  light,  while  gustatory  and 
olfactory  stimuli  take  effect  with  more  difficulty.  Hearing,  like 
touch,  is  excited  in  most  sleepers  by  slight  stimulation ;  it  is  the 
last  sense  to  succumb,  whereas  sight  is  the  first  that  passes  into 
abeyance.  The  closure  of  the  lids  during  sleep  is  due  to  fatigue  of 
the  levator  palpebrae  musclea  The  eyeballs  are  directed  upward 
and  diverge,  the  pupils  contract  and  dilate  at  the  moment  of 
waking — a  myosis  and  mydriasis  due  to  decrease  or  increase  in 
the  tone  of  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves  of  the  iris,  rather  than  to 
relaxation  or  spasm  of  their  antagonist  muscles  (Gubler  and 
Langler). 

The  diminution  of  sensibility,  or  sleep  of  the  senses  in 
general,  is  due  to  inactivity  of  the  cortical  centres  rather  than  to 
alterations  in  the  peripheral  sense-organs.  The  latter,  in  fact,  are 
pervious  to  stimuli  during  sleep ;  they  may  react  to  sounds  or 
noises,  to  Ught  even  through  closed  eyelids,  and  to  contacts  and 
odours  even  in  slumber.  Inuring  sleep  the  excitability  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  to  experimental  stimuli  diminishes  (Tarchanofif, 
1894),  as  well  as  the  tendon  and  cremasteric  reflexes  (Bosenbach, 
1879),  the  vascular  reflexes  (Patrizi,  1896),  and  the  pupil  re- 
flexes (Berger  and  Loewy,  1898). 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  relaxed  in  physiological  sleep,  yet 
they  often  carry  out  co-ordinated  reflex  movements,  initiated  by 
tactile  or  painful  sensations,  as  the  sting  of  an  insect,  or  a  cramped 
position,  ete.      Again,  apart  from   somnambulism,  which   is  an 
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abnormal  state,  there  are  well-known  instances  of  men  sleeping  on 
botseback,  and  soldiers  falling  asleep  on  a  long  night-marcb, 
Galen  relates  that  in  a  night's  journey  he  slept  through  an  entire 
staga  These  curious  instances  are  explicable  on  the  theory  of 
partial  sleep,  which  invades  all  centres  except  those  on  which  the 
automatic  activity  of  the  locomotor  muscles  depends. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  and  define  the  characteristic  features  of 
sleep,  apart  from  all  the  concomitant  factors,  such  as  diminution 
of  sensorial  excitation  due  to  the  quiet  of  night,  reduction  of 
mental  and  muscular  activity,  and  the  horizontal  posture,  it  may 
be  said  to  consist  specially  in  variations  of  the  cardio-vaacular, 
the  respiratory,  and,  above  all,  the  sensori-motor  activities. 

YII.  The  complex  physiological  phenomena  of  sleep,  as  set  out 
above,  prove  clearly  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  brain,  hut 
involves  the  entire  oiganism  more  or  less.  Nevertheless,  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  sleep  is  the  resulting  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  has  led  many  to  r^ard  the  brain  as  the 
part  most  imphcated. 

The  principal  hypotheses  put  forward  to  explain  the  genesis 
and  nature  of  sleep  are  based  on  the  changes  that  can  be  observed 
in  the  functional  activity  of  the  brain  in  waking  and  sleeping. 
These  must  be  examiued  not  so  much  for  their  intrinsic  value  as 
for  the  experimental  researches  made  in  connection  with  them. 

The  earhest  were  the  circulatory  theories  of  sleep.  Observa- 
tions on  the  cerebral  vesseb  during  sleep  are  contradictory :  some 
authors  described  an  ischaemia,  others  a  cerebral  hyperaemia. 
Blumenthal  (1795)  was  the  first  who  stated  that  sleep  is  associated 
with  contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  frma  his  observations  on 
the  exposed  brain  of  a  boy  with  a  cranial  fracture.  Bonders, 
KuBsmaul  and  Tenner,  Durham,  Hammond,  GL  Bernard,  and 
others  held  the  same  opinion,  after  trephining  the  skull  in 
animal&  Salath^  (1877)  gave  the  same  interpretation  to  his 
observations  on  the  movements  of  the  fontanelles  in  infants. 

Mosso,  Howell,  and  Lehmann  made  observations  with  the 
graphic  method  on  certain  subjects  with  cranial  defects,  and 
saw  that  changes  in  the  cerebral  circulation  could  be  observed 
even  in  the  period  of  drowsiness  that  precedes  slumber :  the 
sphygmograms  were  lower  and  more  uniform  in  proportion  as 
sleep  became  more  profound.  While  the  vessels  of  the  forearm 
dilated  during  sleep,  those  of  the  brain  coutraoted.  Stimulation 
of  any  peripheral  sense-oi^ns  during  the  waking  state  sufficed  to 
produce  a  rise  in  the  cerebral  pulsations  and  a  simultaneous  fall 
in  those  of  the  forearm.  The  same  antagonistic  effects  were  pro- 
duced during  sleep,  even  when  the  stimulation  was  not  strong 
enough  to  cause  awakening.  During  gradual  awakening  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  and  increase  of  brain  vcdume  was  obBerved,  while  the 
vessels  of  the  forearm  contracted ;  in  sudden  awakening  by  strong 
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external  stimuli,  the  dilatation  of  the  cerebral  vessels  was,  on  the 
contrary,  preceded  by  a  brief  period  of  vascular  contraction. 

Other  authors  have  adduced  diametrically  opposite  observa- 
tions: during  sleep  they  noted  hyperaemia  and  cerebral  vaao- 
dilatation,  instead  of  iechaemia  and  vaso-constriction. 

Czerny  (1891)  saw,  in  a  boy  who  had  a  traumatic  deiect  in 
the  skull,  that  when  the  patient  closed  his  eyes  and  respiration 
assumed  the  characteriBtic  type  for  slumber,  tlie  height  of  the 
cerebral  pulsations  increased,  and  attained  its  maximum  in  the 
first  half-hour  of  sleep,  i.e.  in  the  deepest  phase. 

Brodmaun  (1902),  by  plethysmograph  researches  on  a  patient 
trephined  in  the  occipital  r^on,  stated  that  slumber  was 
characterised  by  a  marked  increase,  awakening  by  a  diminution, 
in  the  volume  of  the  brain.  He  contradicted  the  observationa  of 
Howell  and  Lehuiann  and  of  Mobbo,  and  demonstrated  that 
neither  in  sleeping  nor  waking  was  there  any  antagonism  between 
the  cerebral  circulation  and  that  of  the  forearm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  contradictory  character  of 
these  results.  For  the  theory  of  sleep  it  suflices  to  point  out  that 
cerebral  hyperaemia  or  anaemia  are  accessory  phenomena,  and  not 
the  main  factors  on  wliich  sleep  depends,  since  it  supervenes 
independently  of  the  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  Vulpiao 
observed  that  faradisation  of  the  upper  segments  of  the  two  cervical 
Bj'mpathetic  trunks  does  not  produce  general  sleep,  although  it 
induces  a  certain  amount  of  cerebral  ischaemia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Brown-S^quard  showed  that  bilateral  section  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  which  is  followed  by  cerebral  vaso- dilatation,  does 
not  perceptibly  disturb  the  rhythmic  recurrence  of  sleep. 

Charles  Richet  adduced  several  arguments  in  support  of  the 
view  that  sleep  is  independent  of  changes  in  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion. Sleep  is  almost  universal  in  living  beings ;  tlie  alterations 
in  the  cereliral  circulation  in  sleep  or  waking  are  not  so  great  as 
those  due  to  simple  variations  in  the  position  of  the  head ;  even 
decerebrated  pigeons  exhibit  alternate  periods  of  sleep  and  waking 
after  a  few  days,  as  did  also  the  brainless  dog  of  Goltz. 

Everything  therefore  speaks  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
depression  of  cerebral  functions,  which  is  the  culminating 
phenomenon  of  sleep,  depends  on  a  change  of  unknown  character 
in  the  nerve-elements  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  changes  in  the 
central  circulation  are  only  collateral  secondary  phenomena. 

One  of  the  facts  best  ascertained  and  admitted  by  every  one 
is  the  beneficent  and  restorative  action  of  sleep  on  the  organism 
as  a  whole,  particularly  on  the  psycho-physical  functions  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  in  general  Hippocrates,  Aristotle, 
and  Galen  had  already  noted  the  deleterious  effect  of  prolonged 
waking.  Bacon  regarded  sleep  as  an  essential  condition  of  the 
prolonging  of  life. 
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Certain  facts  iodicate  that  sleep  is  more  necesaar/  than  food. 
It  is  possible  to  fast  four  to  five  weeks,  but  enforced  deprivation 
of  sleep  kills  iu  a  few  days.  Montaigne' relates  how  Perseus,  kiug 
of  Macedonia,  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  was  done  to  death  by  want  of 
sleep.  And  there  are  well-attested  facts  from  experiments  on 
animals  which  illustrate  the  fatal  effects  of  enforced  wakefulness. 
Bordoni- UfTreduzzi  cites  the  case  of  tliree  healthy  boys  who 
vowed  that  they  would  not  sleep  for  a  week,  and  resorted  to 
various  ways  of  keeping  themselves  awake.  One  of  them  on  the 
fourth  day  fell  asleep  suddenly  after  a  gymnastic  exercise  ;  so  did 
the  second  on  the  fifth  day ;  the  third  died  of  nervous  exhaustion 
at  the  banning  of  the  seventh  day  while  out  riding.  The  origin 
of  this  story  is  unknown. 

The  pathological  effects  of  prolonged  complete  insomnia  are  of 
great  interest.  Two  cases  were  published  by  Agostini  (1898) :  one 
a  mechanic  aged  45,  who  for  six  days  and  nights  attended  to  the 
direction  of  liis  macliinc,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  companion 
who  should  have  relieved  him ;  the  other,  a  young  servant  who 
attended  to  her  sick  mistress  for  many  niglits  without  taking  any 
rest  during  the  day.  In  both  cases  the  symptoms  were  acute 
transitory  amentia,  with  delirium,  halluciuatious,  mental  confusion, 
dulling  of  consciousness,  and  amnesia. 

Weir  Mitchell  (1898)  quoted  18  cases,  the  majority  being 
students  who  sat  up  when  preparing  for  examinations.  They 
exhibited  phenomena  of  grave  insomnia  with  cerebral  excitation, 
or  of  drowsiness  prolonged  for  eight  weeks,  etc. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Marie  de  Manaceine  (1894), 
Daddi  (1898),  and  others,  on  dogs  that  died  after  enforced  insomnia, 
marked  disseminated  alterations  can  be  seen  in  the  nerve-cells  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  intervertebral  ganglia. 

The  results  of  recent  experiments  by  Legendre  and  Pi^ron 
(1911-12)  are  more  accurate.  In  dogs  kept  awake  till  they  showed 
an  imperative  need  of  sleep,  there  were  alterations  in  the  pyramidal 
nerve-celts  in  the  motor  region  of  the  brain  (chromatolysis,  deforma- 
tion of  cell  body,  etc.).  These  lesions  disappeared  entirely  if  the 
animal  was  allowed  to  sleep.  The  urgent  need  of  sleep  after 
artificially  prolonged  wakefulness  is — according  to  these  authors — 
correlated  with  the  development  of  a  kypnotoxic  property  in  the 
tissue-fluids,  which  when  injected  into  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
normal  dogs  produces  the  cellular  lesions  characteristic  of  insomnia 
as  well  as  desire  to  sleep.  This  hypnotoxic  action  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  cerebro-spinal  and  cerebral  fluids  than  in  blood- 
serum.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  it  depends  on  the  katabolites 
of  cerebral  activity. 

These  observations  and  experiments  agree  with  the  chemical 
theory  of  sleep,  according  to  which  fatigue,  and  the  organic  kata- 
bolism  due  to  functional  activity  in  the  waking  state,  are  the  cause 
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or  effective  coodition  of  sleep ;  and  sleep  is  the  phase  of  organic 
regeneration  which  determinea  awakening  (Bichat,  Joh.  Miiller). 

Tlie  idea  of  "  restorative "  sleep  is  very  ancient,  and  is  even 
alluded  to  in  Homer.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
fatigue  induces  the  need  of  sleep  ;  that  sleep  supervenes  naturally 
after  a  certain  time  of  wakii^  or  of  work,  and  is  usually  the  more 
irresistible  and  profound  the  longer  the  period  of  waking  and  the 
harder  the  work. 

As  the  functional  activity  of  waking  accelerates  katabolic 
processes  and  gives  rise  to  a  correlative  amount  of  waste  products, 
it  is  a  natural  corollEiry  to  assume  that  these  waste  products 
actually  are  the  cause  of  sleep,  inasmuch  as  they  exert  a  hj-pnotic 
iufluence  on  the  nerve-centres. 

W.  Preyer  (1876-76)  gave  the  name  of  ponogenovs  suistajices 
(fatigue  products)  to  the  katabolitea  that  accumulate  periodically 
in  the  blood  during  waking  activity  and  produce  the  need  of  sleep. 
Whatever  theii  origin  and  nature,  these  ponogenous  substances 
are  avid  of  oxygen,  which  they  extract  from  the  blood.  Lack  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood  produces  that  state  of  depression  of  the  cere- 
bral functions  which  is  the  essential  phenomenon  of  sleep  in  the 
higher  animals.  According  to  Preyer,  in  fact,  oxidation  of  the 
cerebral  grey  matter  is  indispensable  to  its  activity  in  the  waking 
state.  Ptluger  demonstrated  this  on  the  fri^,  and  it  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  latest  studies  on  the  metabolism  of  the  nervous 
system  by  Verworn.Winteratein, and  Bagliom(see  Vol  IIL  p.  270). 

The  cause  of  the  hypnosis  produced  by  accumulation  of  the 
ponogenous  substances  has  been  interpreted  in  various  ways  by 
different  authors.  Bachel  (1893)  held  that  physiological  sleep 
was  due  more  to  delayed  elinunation  of  these  supposed  poisons 
than  to  deficient  oxidation  of  the  nerve-centres.  Errera  (1891) 
assumed  that  the  pouogenes  are  analogous  to  leucomaines,  which 
were  shown  by  Bouchard  to  have  a  narcotic  action.  Lahusen 
(1897)  supposed  that  the  activity  of  the  nerve-centres  produces 
narcotic  autotoxin,  which  is  destroyed  during  sleep.  K.  Dubois 
(1894-95)  extended  hia  conclusions  on  tlie  hibernation  of  marmots 
to  physiological  sleep,  and  held  that  it  consists  in  a  carbonic  auto- 
narcosis,  i.e.  on  accumulated  00^  in  the  blood.  All  these  are 
variants  of  Preyer's  hypothesis  of  ponogenoiis  subetajices,  which 
seems  acceptable  enough  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  tlieir  central 
nucleus,  and  leave  aside  the  questions  relating  to  their  origin, 
nature,  and  mode  of  action,  either  upon  the  nervous  system  or 
upon  other  tissues. 

But  even  when  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  the  theory  of 
ponogenous  products  fails  to  explain  a  large  number  of  facts  con- 
nected with  physiological  sleep. 

There  is  no  parallel  between  the  degree  of  exhaustion  and  the 
depth  and  duration  of  sleep ;  excessive  fatigue  frequently  causes 
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insomnia.  The  new-born  sleep  more  than  adults,  and  old  people 
more  than  young.  It  ia  difficult  to  co-ordinate  these  facts  with 
the  theory  of  a  production  of  poDogeuous  substances  during  the 
activity  of  the  waking  state. 

If  we  conclude  that  the  decline  in  the  depth  of  sleep  is  in  ratio 
with  the  rate  of  elimination  or  destruction  of  the  ponogenee,  why 
does  sleep  not  attain  its  maximum  profundity  when  the  accumula- 
tion of  these  substaueea  is  maximal,  at  the  close  of  the  long 
waking  period  ?  And  why,  aftf^r  reaching  its  maximum  after  the 
first  or  secoud  hour,  does  sleep  decrease  sharply  and  afterwards 
slowly  to  the  moment  of  awakening,  which  is  always  preceded  by 
a  second  slight  rise  in  the  curve  ? 

How,  on  the  chemical  theory,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
hypnotising  inHuence  of  darkness  and  silence,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  monotonous  sounds  ?  How  explain  the  fact  that  voluntary 
effort  or  preoccupation  with  some  idea  may  delay  sleep  for  several 
hours ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  indifference  to  the  surroundings, 
passivity,  or  more  suggestion  will  sufftce  to  induce  sleep  ? 

How  does  the  chemical  theory  explain  the  phenomenon  of  pre- 
arranged waking?  or  that  of  partial  sleep,  during  which  the 
attention  is  on  guard,  focussed  on  a  single  object  ?  How  account 
for  the  obstinate  insomnia  of  neurasthenics  and  maniacal  dements, 
the  profound  sleep  of  some  epileptics,  the  prolonged  slumber  of 
certain  invalids,  the  very  light  sleep  of  some  hysterical  patients  ? 

But  granting  that  these  objections  prove  the  inadequacy  of 
the  chemical  theory  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 
it  is  undeniable  that  even  if  the  action  on  the  brain  of  the  pono- 
genous  products  developed  during  waking  be  not  the  determining 
and  inevitable  condition  of  sleep,  it  nevertheless  constitutes  its 
ordinary  antecedent — i.e.  the  predisposing  cause. 

In  order  to  complete  the  physiological  account  of  sleep,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  not  only  its  negative  aspect,  repre- 
sented by  the  depression  of  the  external  senses,  atonia  of  the 
muscles,  and  suspension  of  the  highest  intellectual  functions,  but 
also  its  positive  aspect,  that  is  its  restorative  property.  Just  as 
the  activity  of  waking  predisposes  to  sleep,  so  the  repose  of  sleep 
prepares  for  awakening. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  restorative  eflicacy  of  sleep  is 
something  more  than  and  different  from  the  mere  functional  rest 
of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  waking 
state.  The  interruption  of  the  sensorial  and  psychical  current  by 
physiological  sleep,  if  only  for  a  few  moments,  will  sometimes  bring 
a  renovation  and  flow  of  vitality  into  the  nervous  system  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  while  awake,  even  by  lying  down  for 
hours  in  darkness  and  silence.  Evidently  in  sleep  the  anabolic  or 
assimilative  processes  prevail  over  the  katabolic  or  dissimilative. 

Physiological  sleep  is  quite  different  from  the  artificial  -n 
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produced  by  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  or  chloral  hydrate.  Verwom 
and  his  pupils  showed  that  narcotics  disturb  oxidation  in  the 
nerve-cells,  even  when  these  cells  are  in  extreme  need  of  oxygen, 
as  when  fatigued,  and  they  become  unable  to  assimilate  it.  In 
sleep,  on  the  contrary,  the  couditious  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  of  narcosis ;  it  is  by  means  of  oxidative  processes  that  the 
nerve-cells  recover,  and  that  the  excitability  of  the  system 
gradually  rises  to  the  level  of  the  waking  state. 

Neither  the  fatigue  of  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  waking  state 
which  predisposes  to  sleep,  uor  their  recovery  and  recuperation 
during  slumber,  are,  however,  a  Bufticient  basis  for  an  adequate 
theory  of  the  origin  of  sleep  or  awakening,  although  they  express 
the  nature  of  these  in  general  and  result  physiologically  from  one 
or  the  other  phase  of  daily  life. 

More  prominence  has,  unfortunately,  been  given  to  the  so- 
called  histological  theory  of  sleep,  which  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
amoeboidism  or  mobility  of  the  neurodendrites.  Among  the 
supporters  of  this  theory  are  Rabl-Buckhard,  Lupine,  M.  Buval, 
and  Lugaro. 

I/pme  (1895)  assumed  that  sleep  was  due  to  a  retraction  of 
the  central  terminations  of  the  sensory  nenrones,  and  thus  to  their 
isolation  from  the  neigbbouriug  neurones ;  waking,  on  the  contrary, 
being  the  result  of  re-eBtabliehed  interneuronic  contact.  This,  in 
his  opinion,  explains  the  instantaneous  onset  of  and  recovery 
from  sensory  or  motor  paralysis  in  certain  hyeterical  subjects,  and 
the  fact  that  many  normal  persons  can  pass  instantaneously  from 
the  waking  to  the  sleeping  state,  and  i-ice  vcTsa. 

"  In  sleep,"  writes  Duval,  "  the  cerebral  ramifications  of  the 
central  sensory  neurone  are  retracted,  like  the  pseudopodia  of  an 
anaesthetised  leucocyte,  owing  to  absence  of  oxygen  and  excess  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Feeble  excitations  of  the  sensory  nerves  provoke 
reflex  reactions  in  the  sleeper,  but  do  not  affect  the  cortical  cells. 
Stronger  stimuli  provoke  elongation  of  the  cerebral  ramifications 
of  the  central  sensory  neurones,  a'nd  consequently  the  stimulus 
passes  to  the  cortical  cells,  and  the  subject  awakes." 

This  amoeboidism  of  the  neurodendrites  is  not,  however, 
founded  on  any  positive  observation,  and  was  not  accepted  by 
Eamon  y  Cajal  and  Kolliker,  the  principal  authorities  on  this 
subject,  and  the  founders  of  the  neurone  theory.  So  amoeboid 
movement  is  visible,  according  to  Kolliker,  in  the  terminal 
appendages  of  the  nerve-fibres,  when  these  are  observed  in 
transparent  parts  of  living  animals.  The  axis-cylinder  termina- 
tions of  dinerent  nerve-organs  present,  according  to  Cajal,  the 
same  mode  of  connection  by  their  respective  dendrites  in  animals 
killed  by  chloroform  or  by  bleeding  or  by  poisoning,  in  such  as 
were  kept  for  a  long  time  in  rest  or  darkness,  and  in  those  fatigued 
before  killing  them, 
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Other  authors  (Rabl-Buckbard,  Demoor,  Querton,  and  otheiB) 
regarded  the  mouiliform  irregularities  of  the  deudritea  as  a  sign 
of  shorteoing  after  fatigue,  which  interrupts  the  neurouio  aeaocia- 
tioDs  and  produces  eleep.  But  it  was  shown  by  Stefanowska  that 
the  moDiliform  appearance  of  the  dendritea  ia  a  pathological 
symptom,  and  cannot  be  related  to  normal  sleep. 

Finally,  according  to  Lugaro,  in  active  states  the  only  normal 
mobility  of  the  neurones  ia  a  slight  movement  of  the  terminations; 
the  varicosity  of  the  dendrites  Is  a  pathological  phenomenon  due 
to  fatigue  or  intoxication ;  the  characteristic  change  in  sleep  is  a 
general  expansion  of  the  tiny  apinea  or  gemmulea  of  the  denckites ; 
the  retraction  of  these  serves  to  isolate  certain  systems  of  neurones, 
to  secure  the  momentary  autonomy  of  the  psychical  associations,. 
and  thus  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  certain  groupa  of 
aenaations  or  images.  Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  pack  of  hypo- 
theses :  according  to  Lugaro  the  expansion  of  the  dendritic  spines 
in  sleep  may  be  the  effect  either  of  the  autotoxic  action  of  the 
katabolites  or  of  the  inactivity  of  the  nerve  elements.  Imagina- 
tion is  a  precious  gift  in  science  when  it  serves  to  propound  new 
problems  and  promote  new  researches ;  hut  its  value  is  negligible 
whenit  is  employed  to  build  castles  in  the  air  from  hypotheses 
which  make  a  pretence  of  solving  recondite  phyaiolt^cal 
problems. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  partial  theories  of  sleep, 
which  are  founded  on  a  set  of  physiological  or  pathological  facts, 
to  which  they  give  an  arbitrary  interpretation.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  secretory  theory,  a  reflex  from  the  modem  dis- 
coveries on  the  endocrinal  glands,  particularly  the  thyroid  and 
hypophysis  (Salmon,  1904-5);  or  the  osmotic  theory  of  Devaux 
(1906),  according  to  which  sleep  is  due  to  dehydration,  owing  to 
the  increased  viscoaity  of  the  blood ! 

None  of  the  above  theories,  in  attempting  to  explain  the 
alternation  of  sleeping  and  waking,  have  taken  into  account  the 
variations  in  its  rhythm  presented  by  different  animals,  which  are 
largely  due  to  the  needs  of  defence,  environmental  conditions,  the 
neceasary  hunt  for  food,  etc.  Why  are  some  species  and  genera 
of  animals  (dogs,  cata)  able  to  sleep  at  any  moment ;  why  do 
others  (rodents,  herbivora)  sleep  very  lightly;  why  have  some 
(birds)  the  briefest  possible  sleep  although  their  respiratory 
exchanges  are  extraordinarily  active ;  why  do  some  sleep  by  day 
and  wake  by  night  ? 

H.  Foster  (1900)  and  BrunelU  (1903).  from  a  high  biolc^cal 
standpoint,  insisted  that  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  sleep  it 
is  neceasary  to  study  its  genesis  in  the  phylogenetic  scale,  and  not 
rest  content  with  analysing  it  in  man  "within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  cranium."  According  to  Brunelli,  sleep  is  a  phenomenon 
of  adaptation  which  is  developed  in  the  atru^le  for  existence. 
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Following  on  theae  lines,  Clapar^de  (1905)  attempted  to 
formulate  a  biological  theory  of  sleep,  aeeigDing  to  it  the  characters 
of  au  instinct.  We  should  not  steep  if  sleep  were  not  in  some 
way  beneficial  to  the  organism.  By  means  of  daily  sleep  primitive 
man  avoided  the  manifold  sufierings  to  which  he  would  be 
subject  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  hereditary  trans- 
mission rooted  an  imperative  need  of  it  in  the  race.  Clapar&de 
holds  sleep  to  be  a  positive  fuitction,  and  cites  Cabanis,  who  wrote : 
"  Sleep  is  not  a  purely  passive  state :  it  is  a  peculiar  function  of 
the  brain  which  only  occurs  when  a  series  of  particular  changes 
occur  in  it.  Cessation  of  these  brings  about  awakening,  or  the 
exterior  causes  of  awaking  produce  it  instantaneously."  The  same 
thesis  was  taken  up  and  developed  on  different  lines  by  Sei^ueyetf, 
Myers,  Forel,  and  Vogt. 

According  to  Claparede,  sleep  and  waking  are  defensive  func- 
tions, which  come  within  the  domain  of  biology,  and  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  struggle  for  existence  both  in  animals  and 
man,  "  We  sleep,  not  bemuse  we  are  poisoned  or  exhausted,  but 
to  avoid  falling  into  these  states."  All  tendency  to  sleep  dis- 
appears in  animals  in  the  presence  of  danger,  because  a  more 
general  instinct  of  defence  intervenes  for  the  protection  of  the 


Waking  too — according  to  Claparfede — is  controlled  by  the 
instinctive  element  of  sleep.  It  is  almost  always  provoked  either 
by  an  external  or  internal  feeling,  or  by  a  dream.  But  it  may 
also  be  spontaneous  when  we  no  longer  require  sleep,  "when 
slumber  ceases  to  be  the  most  important  instinct  of  the  moment." 
During  sleep  there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  psychological  activity, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  analyse  this  because  it  is  largely  sub- 
conscious.  In  prearranged  waking  it  is  the  voluntary  resolution 
previous  to  sleep  that  works  occultly  during  slumber,  and 
causes  the  re-awaking.  The  cause  of  sleep  is  psychological ; 
it  consists  in  "  the  reaction  of  indifference  to  the  present  situa- 
tion." The  restorative  effect  of  sleep  is  due  to  rest,  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  toxic  products  before  their  accumulation  becomes  injurious, 
and  to  intensification  of  assimilative  processes — "  the  relaxation  of 
mental  tension  being  probably  compensated  by  an  augmentation 
of  the  vegetative  tension." 

Claparede  attempted  to  render  a  number  of  facts  intelligible 
by  this  theory  of  the  genesis  and  nature  of  waking  and  sleeping, 
but  the  transference  of  the  problem  from  physiology  to  psychology 
by  no  means  solves  it.  His  ingenious  endeavour  nevertheless 
introduces  ub  to  the  psychological  phenomenology  of  sleep.' 

VIII.  From    the    psychological    point    of    view   sleep    may 
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perhaps  be  regarded  aa  a  partial  Buspeusion  of  the  higheat  paycho- 
phyHicul  proceaaes,  while  the  activity  of  the  special  centres, 
particularly  the  visual  and  auditory,  and  of  iuternal  common 
sensibility,  is  retained  und  even  exaggerated. 

Dreams  are  more  or  less  plainly  conscious  titaiiifestations  of 
psychical  activity  during  sleep.  They  result  from  a  varied  tissue 
of  images,  representations,  and  evanescent  ideas  loosely  and 
irregularly  woven  together.  The  logical  order  is  not  infrequently 
reversed  in  dreams;  associations  which  develop  along  collateral 
and  unexpected  paths  build  up  ideas  by  contiguity  and  similarity. 
Even  when  the  subject  of  the  dream  originates  in  an  obscure 
sensation  of  the  real  world,  it  is  often  so  remote  from  it  as  to 
make  the  psychical  current  absurd,  incoherent,  and  chaotic. 
Nevertheless  we  distinguish  in  dreams,  when  they  are  sufficiently 
vivid,  between  the  self  and  the  not-self — that  is  between  what 
can  be  referred  to  ourselves  and  what,  really  or  by  illusion,  seems 
to  relate  to  the  external  world.  So,  too,  in  dreams  the  distinction 
which  is  so  clear  in  the  waking  state  may  persist  between  presento- 
tions  and  representations — that  is,  between  the  images  that  seem  to 
be  actual  reality  and  the  spurious  or  genuine  memory  images. 
We  may  therefore  with  P.  Janet  consider  dreams  to  be  a  different 
orientation  of  the  cmjurical  personality — "  an  allotropic  state  of 
consciousness,"  or,  in  other  words,  a  change  of  key  in  the  mode 
of  cerebral  activity. 

The  methodical  study  of  dreams  presents  many  difficulties. 
The  objective  phenomena  of  a  dream  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum ;  to  a  mild  imitation  of  the  thing  one  is  dreaming 
about,  sometimes  a  word  or  sentence  which  gives  a  clue  to  the 
subject  of  the  dream,  accompanied  or  not  by  more  or  less 
elementary  movements.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  dreams  are 
associated  with  complex,  co-ordinated  movements,  and  these  pre- 
dominate over  words,  somnambuUsm  results,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  staging  and  putting  in  action  of  the  dream. 

Dreams,  accordingly,  can  only  be  studied  by  the  subjective 
method — Le.  by  introspection — with  the  inevitable  twofold  incon- 
venience that  the  observer  is  simultaiieously  subject  and  object, 
and  that  the  matter  for  observation  is  not  apprehended  directly, 
but  only  as  a  record,  which  is  always  confused  and  distorted. 

To  lessen  this  inconvenience,  Wundt  advises  that  the  dreamer 
should  force  himself,  directly  he  awakes,  to  retrace  and  fix  aa 
firmly  as  possible  the  memory  of  the  things  dreamed  about; 
should  observe  whether  the  momentary  position  of  his  body  or 
other  circuiastancea  can  account  for  the  initial  causes  or  favour- 
ing stimuli  of  the  dream ;  should,  in  fact,  compare  the  predominat- 
ing images  of  the  dream  with  the  impreasious  and  records  of  the 
day  or  of  previous  experience,  whether  recent  or  remote. 

The  experiment  has  also  been  tried  of  determining  dteams 
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by  impressing  specific  sensatiooa  of  contact,  temperature,  light, 
tones  or  uoises,  etc.,  on  the  sleeper  so  as  to  fumish  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  different  dreams. 

After  many  years  of  auto-observatioD,  Hervey  de  Saint- 
Deoys  (1867)  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  full  memory  of  his  own 
dreams,  and  collected  a  large  number  of  facts.  He  held  memory 
to  be  the  prime  element  in  dreams,  and  ascribed  its  importance 
to  the  Bensorial  and  physical  elements,  which  often  act  in  the 
production  of  dreams  independently  of  the  will  of  the  individual. 
It  is  certain  that  a  great  proportion  of  dreams  are  founded  on 
the  spoQtaneous  recurrence  of  the  records  of  the  most  important 
and  recent,  or  even  remote,  events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
waking  state. 

According  to  this  author,  dreams  are  characterised  hy  the 
automatic  development  of  a  continuous  chain  of  mnemonic 
images  {clichi  souvenirs)  which  are  stored  up  as  the  mental 
heritage  of  the  sleeper.  Incidental  extrinsic  stimuli  (sound, 
light)  may  introduce  an  extraneous  idea  into  the  oneiric  current, 
which  causes  it  to  deviate.  Attention  and  will  may  also  intervene 
in  dreaming ;  they  are  not  necessarily  suspended  altogether 
during  sleep.  He  claims  to  be  able  to  alter  and  guide  the  oneiric 
current  at  will  in  given  directions.  By  causing  himself  to  be 
waked  a  number  of  times  during  sleep,  he  convinced  himself  that 
the  vivacity  and  intensity  of  the  images  are  always  in  ratio  with 
the  depth  of  sleep ;  the  more  profound  the  slumber,  the  mote 
vivid  and  clear  the  oneiric  images.  This  favours  the  theory  that 
sleep  is  always  accompanied  by  dreams,  but  auto-observations  of 
Hervey  de  Saint-Denys  on  this  point  are  completely  opposed  to 
other  far  more  numerous  records. 

The  method  which  might  be  termed  experimental  dreaming 
has  been  attempted  with  scanty  result  by  many  authors,  both  in 
healthy  individuab  and  in  pathological  subjects — hysterical  and 
epileptic. 

Mourly  Void  of  Christiania  (1896)  covered  one  hand  of  a 
healthy  subject  with  a  glove,  or  bound  up  one  leg,  immediately 
before  sleep.  On  waking,  spontaneous  or  compulsory,  he  recorded 
the  patient's  dreams,  and  proved  that  they  not  infrequently 
originated  in  the  state  of  the  limbs.  A  student  whose  hand  had 
been  gloved  during  the  night  dreamt  that  he  saw  a  hand  issuing 
from  an  abdomen  which  had  been  opened,  apparently  for  a 
surgical  operation.  Mourly  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  visual 
hallucinations,  so  common  in  dreams,  may  be  incited  by  sensorial 
excitations  of  another  modality.  Cutaneo- muscular  stimuli  are 
of  cardinul  importance  in  promoting  the  visual  hallucinations  of 
dreams. 

Stewart  relates  of  a  friend  that  having  fallen  asleep  with  a 
hot  bottle  at  his  feut,  he  dreamed  of  a  journey  to  the  crater  of 
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Vesuvius  and  of  his  legs  being  scorched  b;  the  lava.  In  this  case 
the  unaccustomed  sensatiouioT  warmth  at  his  feet  produced  a  com- 
plex oneiric  current  with  a  wealth  of  varied  halluoinatorj  images. 

Dreams  are  more  often  incited  by  intertuU  sensations  of 
physiological  needs  (hunger,  thirst,  desire  to  micturate,  sexual 
impulse)  than  by  external  sensations. 

Bierre  de  Boiamont  relates  that  in  the  thirst  endured  by  the 
crucified  in  Jerusalem  "  they  frequently  dreamed "  (oneiric 
imagination)  "of  the  cool  fountains  of  their  naUve  country." 
When  Napoleon's  army  began  to  suffer  from  hunger  in  Russia, 
many  soldiers  were  tormented  by  dreams  of  assuaging  their 
appetite  in  their  distant  homes. 

When  the  teuBion  in  the  bladder  produces  the  desire  to 
micturate,  nocturnal  iiicoatinence  of  urino  occurs  in  children  and 
also  in  certain  adults,  because  they  dream  of  voluntarily  passing 
urine.  Erotic  dreams,  which  are  so  frequent  in  adolescence,  are 
often  caused  by  memories  of  the  charmers  of  the  previous  day ; 
but  in  celibates  they  are  frequently  due  to  the  tension  of  the 
seminal  vesicles,  associated  with  hyperaemis  of  the  genitalia, 
promoted  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed.  When  the  erotic  dream  is 
accompanied  by  ejaculation  the  venereal  paroxysm  not  infrequently 
produces  awakening. 

Dreams  are  to  a  large  extent  promoted  by  the  hallucinatory 
images  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  infrequently  present  in 
the  drowsiness  that  precedes  sound  sleep  (Maury's  hypnagogic 
hallucinations)  and  in  the  waking-sleeping  state  that  precedes 
awakening  (Myers'  hypnopompic  hallvcinations).  Dreams  domin- 
ated by  visual  hallucinations  are  the  most  frequent ;  those  due 
to  auditory  hallucinations  are  less  common ;  those  started  by 
tactile,  gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensations,  still  more  rare.  This 
difference  in  the  frequency  of  hallucinations  of  the  special  senses 
is  probably  related  to  the  ease  with  which  the  respective  images 
are  called  up  in  memory. 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view  more  interest  attaches 
to  dreams  produced  by  the  functional  state  of  the  organs,  both 
under  normal  and  under  pathological  conditions. 

Normally,  the  visceral  functions  do  not  give  rise  to  any 
definite  sensation  in  the  waking  state,  although  they  participate 
in  the  formation  of  the  common  bodily  sense  or  coenaestheaia. 
During  sleep,  on  the  contrary,  the  partial  or  total  suspension  of 
external  sensations  favours  the  development  and  increases  the 
intensity  of  the  internal  sensations,  and  gives  rise  to  a  number 
of  dreams.  The  dreams  due  to  abnormal  disorders  of  the  viscera 
are  particularly  vivid,  even  belore  these  are  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  be  noticed  in  the  waking  state.  Aristotle,  indeed,  declared 
that  incipient  organic  disorders  might  he  manifested  in  dreams 
and  he  the  precursors  of  disease. 
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Many  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  have  cited  instances  of 
such  dreamB.  Oalen  apeaks  of  a  man  with  one  1^  paralysed, 
who  had  dreamt  a  few  days  previously  that  he  had  a  leg  of 
stone,  Arnaldo  di  Villanova  dreamed  of  a  bite  on  one  foot,  and 
the  following  day  an  abacesa  developed  there.  Conrad  Gessner, 
after  dreaming  that  a  serpent  bit  him  in  the  side,  was  attacked 
by  anthrax  in  that  part.  Pascal  dreamt  that  he  was  being 
strangled  with  a  noose,  and  two  days  later  was  seized  with  most 
violent  angina.  Alessandro  Manzoni  was  half-awake,  or  perhaps 
experimented  on  himself,  in  one  of  these  premonitory  dreams, 
and  took  from  it  the  idea  of  the  uneasy  dream  of  Don  Eodrigo 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague,  a  dream  that  claims 
admiration  for  the  profundity  of  artistic  intuition  and  the  dehcate 
psycliological  analysis  exhibited. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  in  dreams  ia  the 
rapidity  with  which  events  succeed  each  other,  and  give  the 
dreamer  the  illusion  of  a  time  far  exceeding  the  real  period. 
Lorrain,  Egger,  and  Clavi^re  claim  that  the  current  of  thought  in 
dreams  is  far  more  rapid  than  waking  thought.  Pidron  compares 
this  rapidity  of  oneiric  thought  to  the  phenomena  so  often  described 
of  panoramic  vision  at  the  moment  of  death.  The  images  called 
out  by  automatic  cerebral  activity  and  unbridled  by  attention 
pursue  such  a  rapid  course  that  sometimes  if  a  sleeper  is  waked 
by  two  calls  at  a  very  short  interval  the  effect  of  the  voice  invokes 
in  his  brain  a  dream  which  on  waking  seems  to  have  occupied  a 
very  long  period.  Chamans,  Comte  de  La  Vallette,  when  in  prison 
had  a  dream  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  noise  of  opening  the 
door  of  his  dungeon  and  closing  it  again  when  the  guard  was 
changed,  which  in  the  dream  appeared  to  him  to  have  occupied  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  houra 

lu  a  dream,  owing  to  the  absence  of  conflicting  conditions, 
everything  is  amplified ;  the  least  sensation  that  invades  the 
consciousness  becomes  the  starting-point  of  a  rapid  series  of 
images.  "  A  flea  bit  me,"  writes  Descartes, "  and  I  dreamt  of  a 
sword-cut ! "  The  very  common  illusion  in  a  dream  of  falling  to 
the  bottom  of  an  abyss  may  be  due,  according  to  Wundt,  to  the 
involuntary  stretching  of  the  sleeper's  feet. 

The  commonly  observed  fact  that  a  light  sleep  is  often  peopled 
with  dreams  of  action  suggested  to  Yaschide  and  Pidron  that 
there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  depth  of  sleep  and  the 
tendeucy  of  the  dream  to  go  back  into  the  past. 

Undoubtedly  some  oneiric  phenomena  are  not  mere  distorted 
memory  images  of  the  still  vivid  experiences  of  past  life :  memory 
is  capable  in  sleep  of  calling  up  events  that  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  waking  state.  Brierre  tells  of  a  merchant  who  remembereti 
in  a  dream  the  person  to  whom  he  had  lent  a  sum  of  money  six 
months  before,  whereas  in  the  waking  state  he  was  quite  unable 
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to  recall  it.  It  has  often  beeu  noted  that  it  is  possible  in  sleep  to 
recover  minute  detaila  of  distant  events,  as  though  impressions 
once  received  by  the  brain  were  never  cancelled.  Finally,  in 
dreams  we  often  picture  places  we  have  never  seen,  or  events  of 
which  we  are  completely  ignorant,  or  we  develop  ideas  that  never 
occur  to  UB  while  awake.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to 
note  that,  according  to  a  census  taken  by  Strieker  at  the  Hospital 
for  the  Blind  in  Vienna,  those  born  blind  never  dream  of  seeing, 
but  only  of  feeling  and  touching,  and  that  for  other  blind  people 
the  visual  images  that  appear  in  waking  as  well  as  iu  sleep  ate 
infrequent  and  bluired  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  blind- 
ness. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  on  waking  we  forget  many  of  our 
dreams.  The  dreams  we  remember  are  generally  those  of  the 
morning  at  the  moment  of  waking,  or  when  we  aro  dozing  off, 
previous  to  complete  slumber.  From  this  arises  the  belief  that 
we  do  not  dream  for  the  whole  time  we  are  asleep.  Goblot  states 
that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any  history  of  a  dream  ending 
otherwise  than  in  waking.  A  dream  is  "  the  commencement  of 
awakening."  He  affirms  that  when  near  waking  we  are  perfectly 
aware  of  it,  and  try  to  prolong  a  pleasant  and  to  interrupt  an 
unpleasant  dream.  In  the  first  instance  we  try  to  avoid  every 
possible  cause  of  waking;  in  the. second  we  wake  purposely  by 
making  some  movement  or  opening  the  eyelids. 

The  critical  faculty  is  not  altogether  suspended  in  dreams :  if 
the  oneiric  current  assumes  too  absurd  and  unreasonable  a  form,  if 
the  hallucinatory  images  represent  strange  dangers,  we  are  recalled 
to  a  sense  of  reality  and  set  a  limit  to  our  dream ;  at  other  times, 
on  the  contrary,  we  imagine  that  we  are  awake  while  still  sleeping. 
Sleeping  and  waking  are  sometimes  confounded  iu  consciousness, 
BO  that  waking  up  appears  to  be  a  displacement  of  the  field  of 
attention. 

It  is  interesting,  again,  to  note  that  the  oneiric  current  may 
sometimes  present  unconscious  intervals,  either  in  automatic 
dreams  or  in  those  suggested  by  peripheral  or  internal  impressions. 
Interrupted  dreams  may  be  resumed  many  times  and  at  long 
intervals.  These  afford  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  intermitteocy 
of  consciousness  in  a  long  series  of  co-ordinated  oneiric  scenes. 

Among  the  numerous  attempts  to  formulate  a  theory  of 
dreams,  we  need  only  refer  to  such  as  to  some  extent  clear  up  the 
origin  and  psychical  characters  of  the  oneiric  phenomenon. 

Cullen  first  recognised  the  strong  analogy  lietween  the  dreams 
of  sleepers  and  the  hallucinations  frequently  observed  in  mental 
diseases  and  in  certain  infections  fevers.  The  different  parts  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  he  says,  slumber  at  different  times  in 
various  degrees,  thus  causing  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  psychical 
activity. 
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The  analogy  between  the  paychical  structure  of  dreams  and  that 
of  pathological  mentatioD  was  next  taken  up  by  Cabanis,  L«ilut, 
and  Moreau  of  Tours.  The  dehrium  of  dements  resembles  a 
waking  dream,  just  as  the  dream  is  the  delirium  of  sleep.  Hence 
we  may  reasonably  consider  dreams  to  be  temporary  madness. 
There  is  nothing  iu  the  phenomena  of  dreams  that  is  not  met  with 
in  the  insane :  predominance  of  visual  and  auditory  hallncinatioDs, 
exaggeration  of  memory,  imaginary  satisfaction  of  desires  and 
aspirations,  forced  association  of  ideas,  weak  reasoning,  loss  of  ideas 
of  time  and  personaUty. 

Alfred  Maury,  the  eminent  Hellenist,  studied  this  subject  at 
various  times  (1848-1878)  and  made  a  minute  comparative 
analysis  of  dreams  and  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  in  order  to 
define  their  psychical  affinity.  Dreams,  like  the  ideas  of  the 
insane,  are,  according  to  Maury,  less  incoherent  than  would  appear 
at  first  sight :  only  the  links  between  the  ideas  operate  by  irrational 
Bsaociations  and  by  analogies  that  elude  ua  on  awaking.  The 
extreme  volubility  of  some  insane  persons  betrays  an  acceleration 
of  the  psychical  current  which  also  characterises  dreams,  ffyper- 
mnesia  and  paramiusia  are  to  be  noted  in  iuadness  and  in  the 
dreams  of  sleep.  Finally,  in  dreams — according  to  Maury — we 
encounter  all  the  symptoms  of  insanity. 

In  forming  an  adequate  conception  of  the  origin  of  dreams  we 
must  remember  that  our  senBes  are  not  equally  in  abeyance  in 
sleep,  and  that  their  normal  functional  equilibrium  no  longer 
exists ;  certain  faculties  disappear,  others  are  exaggerated — and  to 
this  the  dream  is  due.  It  arises  from  the  hallucinations  which 
Maury  termed  hypnagogic ;  its  formative  elements  are  usually 
memories,  sensorial  im^es,  phrases,  or  impressions,  acquired 
when  we  are  awake,  which  present  themselves  in  consciousness 
when  the  mind  is  no  longer  under  rigid  control  and  is  unable  to 
resist  the  incursion  of  fantastic  sensations. 

Another  theory  of  dreams  was  put  forward  by  Sigismund 
Freud  of  Vienna  (1880).  Starting  from  \,\i&  law  of  causality ,'t/\Aiih. 
governs  the  world  of  thought  as  it  does  the  physical  world,  he 
applied  it  further  to  dream  life.  A  dream,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
always  the  result  of  causes  that  pre-existed  in  the  waking  life ;  it 
is  always  a  combination  of  elements  that  form  part  of  our  mental 
life,  and  finds  its  explanation  in  some  previous  psychical  activity 
of  the  subject.  The  control  which  we  exert  over  our  acts  and  the 
course  of  our  thoughts  when  awake  is  relaxed  during  sleep ;  the 
desires  we  seek  to  repress  in  the  waking  state  have  free  play  in 
dreaming.  Oneiric  representations  often  run  counter  not  merely 
to  the  laws  of  logic,  but  also  to  the  ethical  principles  of  the 
individual. 

When  awake  our  thoughts  follow  in  a  sequence  determined 
by  certain  connections  of  time  or  apace,  by  suggestions  or  relations 
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due  to  some  contrast  or  difference ;  in  sleep  these  guiding  threads 
to  the  course  of  our  thoughts  disappear,  and  similar  or  analogous 
images  combine  and  reinforce  each  other.  This  results  in  fantastic 
groups  of  ideas,  images,  and  emotions  to  which  the  bizarre  and 
grotesque  character  of  most  of  our  dreams  is  due. 

Some  dreams — according  to  Freud — are  founded  on  repressed 
aapiratioDS  and  desires,  and  the  hallucinatory  im^es  they  present 
are  only  the  symbolic  clothing — often  of  a  sexual  character — of 
suoh  de-sires.  All  dreams  thus  represent  something  significant  in 
the  life  of  the  individual ;  we  only  dream  what  is  worthy  of  being 


Without  denying  the  partial  truth  of  this  conception  of  dreams, 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  acceptable  as  a  general  theory.  Conscious- 
oeae  for  the  sleeper  is  an  immense  world,  more  vast  perhaps  than 
consciousness  in  the  waking  state.  It  is  impossible  to  limit  it 
by  Freud's  narrow  formula.  Not.  all  dreams  are  important  and 
significant ;  many,  as  we  have  seen,  are  produced  by  fortuitous 
external  stimuli.  Even  in  connection  with  representative  dreams 
we  cannot  accept  Freud's  opinion  unreservedly.  To  assume  that 
dreams  are  the  symbolical  expression  of  some  important  motive 
in  the  hfe  of  the  sleeper  and  are  therefore  physiological  in  character, 
conflicts  with  the  fact  that  in  sleep  the  power  of  perception  and 
attention  is  very  low,  which  again  implies  depression  of  will-power 
and  of  the  faculty  of  perseverance  to  an  end,  and  facilitates  the 
invasion  of  the  field  of  consciousness  by  a  crowd  of  indifferent 
images. 

HavelookEUisi^Worldo/  Dreams,  1911)  proposed  an  ingenious 
psychological  explanation  of  dreams,  or  rather  of  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  visual  images  in  dreams,  which  he  refers  to  "  sensory 
symbolism."  By  this  he  means  the  automatic  transformation 
into  visual  imagery  of  sensory  impressions  of  a  different  order 
(gustatory,  olGietory,  tactile,  auditory,  etc.).  The  visual  impression 
becomes  the  symbol  of  another  sensory  impression;  in  other 
words,  "  a  symbol  means  that  two  things  of  different  orders  have 
become  so  associated  that  one  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  the 
sign  and  representative  of  the  other."  Coloured  hearing,  for 
instance,  is  a  phenomenon  of  sensory  symbolism.  In  dreaming, 
Havelock  Ellis  continues,  "  the  usually  coherent  elements  of  our 
mental  life  are  split  up,  and  some  of  them  are  reconstituted  into 
what  seems  to  us  an  outside  and  objective  world.  An  elementary 
source  of  this  tendency  to  objectivation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
automatic  impulse  towards  symbolism  by  means  of  which  all  sorts 
of  feeliugs  experienced  by  the  dreamer  become  transformed  into 
concrete  visible  images.  .  .  .  Theconditionsof  dream  life  lend  them- 
selves with  a  peculiar  facility  to  the  formation  of  symbolism,  that 
is  to  say  of  images  which,  while  evoked  by  a  definite  stimulus,  are 
themselves  of  a  totally  different  order  from  that  stimulus.     The 
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very  fact  that  we  sleep,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  avenuee  of  sense 
which  would  normallj  supply  the  real  image  of  correspoDdiDg 
order  to  the  stimulus  are  more  or  less  closed,  renders  symholism 
inevitable.  The  direct  channels  being  thxia  largely  choked,  other 
allied  and  parallel  associations  come  into  play,  and  since  the 
control  of  attention  and  apperception  is  diminished,  such  play  is  * 
often  unimpeded.  Symbolism  is  the  natural  and  inevital)le  result 
of  these  conditions. 

"  It  might  still  be  asked  why  we  do  not  in  dreams  more  often 
recognise  the  actual  source  of  the  stimuU  applied  to  us.  .  .  .  Here, 
however,  we  have  to  remember  the  tendency  to  magnitication  in 
dream  imagery,  a  tendency  which  rests  on  the  emotionality  of 
dreams.^  Emotion  ie  naturally  heightened  in  dreams.  Every 
impression  reaches  sleeping  consciousness  through  this  emotional 
atmosphere,  in  an  enlai^d  form,  vaguer  it  may  be,  but  more 
massive.  The  sleeping  brain  is  thus  not  dealing  with  actual 
impressions,  .  ,  .  even  when  actual  impressions  are  being  made 
upon  it,  but  with  transformed  impressions.  .  .  .  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances symbolism  is  quite  inevitable.  .  .  .  The  magnification 
of  special  isolated  sensory  impressions  in  dreaming  consciousness 
is  associated  with  a  general  bluntness,  even  an  absolute  quiescence, 
of  the  external  sensory  mechanism.  One  part  of  the  organism,  and 
it  usually  seems  a  visceral  part,  is  thus  apt  to  magnify  its  place  in 
consciousness  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  As  Vaschide  and  Pi^ron 
say,  during  sleep  '  the  internal  sensations  develop  at  the  expense 
of  the  peripheral  sensations.' "  This,  of  course,  gives  rise  to  other 
forms  of  dream  symbolism. 

These  and  other  partial  explanations  and  interpretations  of 
oneiric  phenomena  are  very  far  from  constituting  a  true  scientiiic 
theory  of  dreams.  But  to  a  certain  extent  they  clear  up  the 
confusion  and  mystery  and  bring  out  certain  appreciable  relations 
between  the  physiological  activity  of  the  different  senses  during 
sleep  and  the  psycholi^ieal  activity  connected  with  them. 

IX.  In  speaking  of  dreams,  we  omitted  to  speak  of  another 
series  of  special  phenomena  occasionally  manifested  to  us,  which 
by  their  transcendental  ultra-  or  melaphyaical  nature  distinctly 
surpass  the  narrow  limits  of  our  scientific  knowledge  and  appear 
to  resist  all  rational  interpretations.  As  such,  they  disturb  the 
traditional  orientation  of  the  best  scientific  thought,  but  must  not 
therefore  be  left  out  of  account.  Since  the  most  severe  criticism 
has  I'ailed,  as  we  shall  see,  to  deniohsh  and  invalidate  them,  every 
honest  worker  in  science,  every  ardent  and  liberal  inquirer  into 
truth,  must  rect^nise  the  duty  of  taking  cognisance  of  them,  and 
of  appreciating  and  insisting  on  their  high  philosophical  value. 

Myers  propounded  some  original  views  of  sleep  and  waking 
wliich  form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  tran- 
>  Vaschide  siso  insists  on  the  same  poiot. 
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scendeotal  oneiric  plienomena.  Sleep  and  waking,  he  says,  are 
two  altematiog  phases  of  personality,  "  differentiated  alike  from  a 
primitive  indifference,  from  a  condition  of  lowly  oi^anisms,  which 
merited  the  name  neither  of  sleep  nor  of  waking."  He  regards 
Bleep  as  the  primitive  phase,  as  suggested  by  pre-natal  and  infantUe 
life,  the  waking  state  being  so  far  secondary  and  adventitious  in 
that,  even  in  adults,  "  it  is  maintained  for  short  periods  only, 
which  we  cannot  artificially  lengthen,  being  plainly  unable  to 
sustain  itself  without  frequent  recourse  to  that  fuller  influx  of 
vitaUty  which  slumber  brings." 

"  Out  of  slumber  proceeds  each  fresh  arousal  and  initiation  of 
waking  activities.  To  some  extent  at  least  the  abeyance  of  the 
supraliminal  life  must  be  the  Uberation  of  the  subliminal  To 
some  extent  the  obscuration  of  the  noon-day  glare  of  man's 
waking  consciousness  must  reveal  the  far-reaching  faint  corona 
of  his  unsuspected  and  impalpable  powers." 

This  symboUc  language  in  which  Myers  expresses  deep  philo- 
sophical ideas  deserves  a  brief  comment. 

When  the  empirical  or  sensorial  ego  watches,  dominates,  and 
guides  the  current  of  thought,  the  intellectual  mnemonic  heritage 
of  which  the  brain  is  the  storehouse  remains  in  great  measure 
unutilised  in  the  depths  of  the  subconscious ;  when  the  light  of 
consciousness  is  veiled,  as  in  partial  slumber,  the  capricious 
dominion  of  dreams  prevails,  and  currents  of  sensations,  memories, 
and  thoughts  mingle  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and  are  more  or 
less  vivid  or  evanescent,  according  to  the  vagaries  of  the  dream ; 
when  finally — aa  in  deep  sleep— consciousness  is  completely  in 
abeyance,  all  the  controls  that  dominate  the  energies  of  waking 
life  are  lost,  while  the  subconscious  operates  more  vigorously  and 
freely  to  the  advantage  of  the  organism,  though  in  occult  ways. 

This  takes  place  normally  in  the  common  alternation  of  the 
two  phases  of  our  personality,  represented  by  waking  and  sleep. 
But  at  times,  in  exceptional  cases,  in  the  semi -obscurity  of 
dreams  and  the  total  obscurity  of  slumber,  the  mind  displays 
aupranormal  faculties,  and  surpasses  the  most  complex  operations 
of  which  it  is  capable  in  the  light  of  day — that  is,  when  awake. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  visual  hallucinations  observed 
by  some  normal  individuals  (Cardano,  Gtoethe,  Johannes  Miiller) 
_  in  the  early  phases  of  sleep,  which  A.  Maury  termed  hypnagogic 
(illustrating  them,  as  we  have  seen,  by  introspective  observations), 
as  well  as  of  those  that  arise  during- the  semi-wakJug  state  that 
precedes  awakening,  to  which  Myers  gave  the  name  of  hyjnw- 
pompie.  These  clear  and  vivid  subjective  visions,  coloured  like 
the  figures  seen  on  the  screen  of  the  photographic  camera,  are 
closely  related  to  dreams.  Maury's  olwervations  show,  in  fact, 
that  hypnagogic  hnllucinations  are  sometimes  represented  in 
dreams — though  they  are  less  vivid  and  colourless ;   and  hypno- 
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pompio  baUncinationa,  according  to  Myers,  are  only  the  perfecting, 
at  the  moment  when  sleep  is  being  dispersed,  of  the  images  seen 
in  the  dream.  In  both  cases  these  hallucinations  witneea  to 
an  intensification  of  internal  vision  at  the  extreme  phases  of 
sleep,  coatiguoufl  with  waking,  due  to  a  state  of  hyperaestbeeia*  of 
the  cerebral  vision,  or  better,  to  exaggerated  activity  of  the 
cortical  visual  areas,  aroused  by  internal  stimuli  of  unknown 
character  during  incomplete  sleep. 

Visual  hallucinations  are  common  in  the  waking  state  among 
visionaries  (such  as,  to  take  a  classical  example,  the  famous 
Scandinavian  theosophist  Swedenbore).  They  are  most  frequent 
in  the  insane,  and  form  the  basis  of  their  delusions.  Even  under 
perfectly  normal  conditions,  there  is  in  the  waking  state  a  more 
or  leas  obvious  trace  of  the  power  of  subjective  vision.  Every 
representation,  or  the  evocation  in  memory  of  a  visual  image, 
suggests  a  rough  draft,  which  is  usually  faint,  evanescent,  and 
ol»cure ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  vivid  that  painters  can 
reproduce  from  memory  the  characteristic  physic^nomy  of  the 
people  known  to  them.  In  "  visuals,"  however,  i.e.  in  certain  pre- 
disposed individuals,  these  im^es  in  the  initial  and  terminal 
phases  of  sleep  assume  the  form  of  perfect  hallucinations  with  all 
the  characters  of  real  visual  images. 

In  "  auditives,"  on  the  contrary,  and  primarily  in  musicians,  it 
is  the  faculty  of  internal  hearing  that  is  specially  prominent  in 
sleep.  Myers  quotes  certain  cases  of  this ;  but  the  most  classical 
exampla  is  the  famous  "  Devil's  Sonata "  which  the  vioUniat 
Tartini  heard  in  a  dream  while  staying  at  the  Franciscan  Convent 
in  Assisi,  and  partly  transcribed,  as  best  he  could,  on  awaking. 
The  French  painter  Marchal  recorded  this  marvellous  musical 
dream  in  a  much-admired  picture  in  the  Gallery  at  Weimar. 

These  hallucinatory  images — visual  or  auditory — probably, 
as  Myers  believed,  constitute  the  highest  point  that  the  common 
sensorial  faculties  are  capable  of  attaining,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that,  normally,  it  is  only  reached  in  sleep. 

The  faculty  of  imagination,  memory,  and  constructive  ideal 
associations  are  also  enhanced  in  sleep.  Myers  refers  to  the 
"admirable  psychological  insight"  with  which  Eobert  Louis 
Stevenson  described  his  own  experiments  in  dreaming.'  "  By  self- 
suggestion  before  sleep  Stevenson  could  secure  a  visual  and 
dramatic  intensity  of  dream-representation,  which  furnished  him 
with  the  motives  for  some  oi  his  most  striking  romances." 

The  well-known  inspiratory  dreams  of  Condillac,  Cardano, 
Burdach,  Lotze,  Coleridge,  Volbiire,  and  others  arose  in  the  same 
way.  And  not  only  ini^nation  and  memory,  but  also  the  power 
of  ratiocination,  calculation,  and  argument,  may  be  intensified  in 
dreaming.  Cases  are  known  in  which  problems  have  been  solved 
'  Acrois  the  Plain.',  "A  Chapter  on  Dreams,"    R.  L.  StBVen."on. 
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in  sleep,  the  solution  of  which  was  vainl;  sought  in  waking 
honia 

Further,  in  other,  less  frequent  casea  the  exaltation  of  emotion 
and  of  all  psychical  activities  during  sleep  may  by  a  kind  of 
involuntary  auto-suggestion  leave  a  permanent  impress  on  the 
mind.  These  cases  prove  that  dreams  are  sometimes  capable  of 
explaining  an  astonishing  force  b^otten  within  the  depths  of  our 
mental  life  which  far  exceeds  anything  the  waking  life  can  bring 
forth.  Myers  cites  two  main  classes  of  this  kind :  "  those,  namely, . 
where  the  dream  has  led  to  a  'conversion'  or  marked  rehgious 
change;  and  those  where  it  has  been  the  starting-point  of  an 
'insistent'  idea,  or  of  a  St  of  actual  insanity."  Instances  of  the 
first  group  are  common  in  biographies  of  the  saints  (hagiographies), 
such  as  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  which 
was  due  to  a  hypnagogic  hallucination ;  those  of  the  second  are 
not  rare  in  insanity.  Taine  reUtes  a  typical  case  where  a 
gendarme  was  so  impressed  by  an  execution  at  which  he  assisted 
that  he  dreamed  that  he  himself  was  to  be  guillotined,  and  was 
afterwards  so  obsessed  by  the  dream  that  he  attempted  suicide. 

However  marvellous  they  may  be,  these  phenomena  are 
susceptible,  given  certain  temperaments,  certain  precedents  and 
physiological  predispositions,  certain  histories  of  adolescence,  of  a 
naturalistic  interpretation  on  the  liasis  of  common  psychological 
criteria.  Evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  subtle  and  remarkably 
clear  psychological  analysis  in  which  A.  Manzoni,  without  resort- 
ing to  any  mystical  or  miraculous  intervention,  provides  a  con- 
vincing explanation  of  the  conversion  of  the  "  Innominate  "  in  his 
immortal  romance. 

But  when  we  pass  on  to  consider  veridical  hallucinations,  or 
telepathic  oneiric  phenomena,  we  really  transcend  the  limit  of  our 
empirical  consciousness,  as  acquired  by  way  of  the  senses — a 
boundary  that  few  scientific  men  have  dared  to  pass,  lest  they 
should  be  reproached  as  credulous. 

The  first  accurate  investigations  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Besearch  (founded  in  London,  1882),  and  recorded  in  the  famous 
Phantasms  of  the  Living  (1886)  by  Gurney,  Myers,  and  Podmore, 
included  about  150  telepathic  phenomena  in  the  form  of  dreams 
and  another  100  in  the  form  of  well-attested  hypnagogic  hallucina- 
tions.^ The  great  international  inquiry  undertaken  by  this 
Society  between  1889  and  1894  ("  Census  of  Hallucinations  ")  led 
to  surprising  statistical  resulta  The  collection  published  by  the 
astronomer  Flammarion  in  his  book  L'inconnv,  yields  another  rich 
compendium  of  cases,  though  not  always  strictly  controlled. 

'  Gurney  and  Myers  first  introJuced  the  torni  "  telep«tliy,"  ivliieh  expreaaes 
their  JodepeiideDt  position,  maintained  on  the  ons  liand  in  relation  to  spirilualiata, 
who  lay  more  stress  ou  their  explanations  than  on  the  facts  they  profess  to 
have  proved  ;  on  the  other,  against  aecplici,  who  claim  to  have  destroyed  the  value 
of  u-ell -ascertained  faota  by  the  mere  assertion  that  they  were  an  impossihility; 
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Prof.  Saute  de  Sanctis  (1899)  also  contribated  a  valuable 
book  /  sogni,  based  on  the  clioical  method  of  studying  dreams. 
Lastly,  in  a  remarkable  number  of  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  so-called  "  spiritist  phenomena,"  accounts  are  given  of 
dreams  and  telepathic  visioBS,  which  are  very  frequently  collated 
with  documents  to  prove  their  authenticity. 

In  the  third  International  Congress  of  Psychology  held  at 
Munich  (August  1896)  a  whole  session  was  given  up  to  a 
discussion  on  telepathy.  The  Congress  considered  the  Report  on 
the  Census  of  Hallucinations  undertaken  in  1889  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Besearch,  the  object  of  the  inquiry 
being  "  to  test  whether  the  number  of  '  veridical  hallncinatioaB ' 
(i.e.  ballucinations  representing  some  external  fact)  was  or  was 
not  sufEioiently  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  whole  to  preclude 
us  from  regarding  as  merely  accidental  the  coincidence  of  fact  and 
phantasm. 

During  the  three  years  1889-92,  17,000  persons  were 
questioned,  with  due  precautions  against  sources  of  error.  The 
final  conclusion  was  that  there  were  about  30  death-coincidences 
out  of  1300  cases,  or  a  proportion  of  about  I  in  43. 

In  Myertt'  posthumous  work,  telepathic  phenomena  natur- 
ally constitute  a  corner-stone  of  the  new  psycMogy,  wliich 
W,  James  termed  romantic  or  Gothic  in  opposition  to  classical 
or  academic  psycholc^y.  Classical  psychology  may  be  compared 
to  a  coherent  system  of  fine  Grreek  architecture,  but  it  contem-. 
plates  only  the  superficial  and  fully  conscious  part  of  our  mind, 
and  completely  ignores  the  deeper  strata,  the  true  underlying 
realities.  The  importance  and  originality  of  Myers'  work  in 
psychology  is,  according  to  James,  that  he  brought  forward  the 
problem  of  the  subtimincU,  which  must  be  the  chief  preoccupation 
of  the  psychologists  of  the  future. 

After  a  scrupulous  examination  of  certain  concrete  cases  and 
special  categories  of  veridical  hallucinations  (reciprocal,  collective, 
etc.)  Myers  became  convinced  that  they  could  not  be  explained 
on  a  physical  hypothesis,  or  by  any  conceivable  form  of  material 
or  ethereal  undulations  or  vibrations,  such  as  might  bring 
distant  organisms  into  relation  with  one  another.  According  to 
Myers,  telepathy  is  a  "psychical  invasion,"  or  direct  inter- 
communication of  minds,  as  already  set  forth  by  Christianity 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Sainta  Telepathic 
phenomena  prove  tliat  the  mind  of  the  agent,  or  rather  certain 
parts  of  his  aubliniinal  personality,  dissociated  from  the  rest 
and  detached  from  the  body,  may  at  times  act  from  a  distance 
upon  the  brain  and  thus  upon  the  mind  of  the  percipient.  In 
less  frequent  cases  the  percipient  again  may  influence  all  the 
persons  within  a  certain  range  and  thus  produce  the  phenomenon 
of  collective  hallucination. 
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If  we  accept  telepathy  amoDg  the  living  as  proven,  then 
telepathy  between  the  living  and  the  dead  beconieB  at  least 
probable.  According  to  Myers,  observed  facts  justify  this 
coQclusioQ.  Many  cases  of  veridical  hallucinationB  have  been 
proved,  either  by  their  specific  content,  or  by  the  moment  of 
their  production,  to  have  emanated  from  people  who  were  either 
at  the  point  of  death,  or  had  already  died  some  time  before. 

Myera  held  that  the  independence  of  mind  and  body  is  proved 
by  casee  of  telepathy  between  the  living,  and  the  survival  of  the 
spirit  after  death  by  cases  of  telepathy  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  he  attempted  to  develop  this  into  a  cosmic  sdieme 
in  which  science  and  philosophy  and  religion  are  combined.  In 
this  synthesis  telepathy  is  extended  into  a  universal  law,  a 
supreme  cosmic  truth,  which  unites  all  living  beings,  incarnate 
and  discamate,  in  this  or  other  worlds,  into  one  glorious  universe 
of  spiritual  and  moral  life. 

"  Such  a  conception  is  strange  indeed,"  exclaims  Th.  Flournoy, 
"  when  summarised  thus  in  a  few  words  and  severed  from  its 
context,  but  it  seems  far  less  so,  and  becomes  almost  natural 
when  described  by  the  pen  of  Myers,  and  supported  by  certain 
facts — enveloped  indeed  by  hypotheses,  and  yet  so  ingenious  and 
sometimes  so  profound  that  it  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
reader,  and  for  a  while  compels  his  unquestioning  assent." 

Take,  again,  the  verdict  of  a  famous  scientific  man,  who 
has  scrupulously  for  twenty-five  years  applied  to  metaphysical 
problems  the  strict  methods  of  research  employed  in  solving  the 
most  arduous  problems  of  physics.  Speaking  of  telepathic  pheno- 
mena. Sir  Oliver  Lodge  affirms  that "  the  evidence  is  so  cumulative, 
and  some  of  it  is  so  well  established,  as  to  bear  down  the  dead 
wall  of  scepticism  in  all  those  wlio  have  submitted  to  the  drudgery 
of  a  study  of  the  material  ...  I  am  prepared,"  he  continues,  "  to 
confess  that  the  weight  of  testimony  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  my 
own  mind  that  such  things  do  undoubtedly  occur.  .  .  .  We  call 
the  process  telepathy — sympathy  at  a  distance ;  we  do  not  under- 
stand it.  What  is  the  medium  of  communication  ?  Is  it  through 
the  air,  like  the  tuning-forks;  or  through  the  ether,  like  the 
magnets ;  or  is  it  something  non-physical,  and  exclusively  psychi- 
cal ?  No  one  as  yet  can  tell  you.  We  must  know  far  more  about 
it  before  we  can  answer  that  question — perhaps  before  we  can  be 
sure  whether  the  question  has  a  meaning  or  not.  Undoubtedly 
the  scientific  attitude,  after  being  forced  to  admit  the  fact,  is  to 
assume  a  physical  medium,  and  to  discover  it  and  its  processes 
if  possible.  When  the  attempt  has  failed,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  enter  upon  fresh  hypothesea 

"Meanwhile,  plainly,  telepathy  strikes  us  as  a  spontaneous 
occurrence  of  that  intercommunication  between  mind  and  mind 
(or  brain  and  brain)  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  at  present 
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style  thought-transference.  .  .  .  The  opinion  is  juBtitied  by  the 
fact  that  the  spontaneously  occurring  impressioaa  can  be  artificially 
and  experimentally  imitated  by  conscious  attempts  to  produce 
them.  .  .  ,  These  experiments  also  want  repeating.  They  require 
oare,  obviously ;  but  they  are  very  valuable  pieces  of  evidence,  and 
must  contribute  immensely  to  experimental  psychoI<^. 

"What  now  is  the  meaning  of  this  unexpected  sympathetic 
resonance,  this  syntonic  reverlx^tion  between  minds  ?  Is  it  con- 
ceivably the  germ  of  a  new  sense,  as  it  were — something  which 
the  human  race  is,  in  the  progress  of  evolution,  destined  to  receive 
in  fuller  measure  ?  Or  is  it  the  relic  of  a  faculty  possessed  by  our 
animal  ancestry  before  speech  was  ?  I  have  no  wish  to  intrude 
speculations  upon  you,  and  I  cannot  answer  these  questions  except 
in  terms  of  speculation.  I  wish  to  assert  nothing  but  what  I 
believe  to  be  solid  and  verifiable  facta" 

After  an  interesting  discussion  of  experimental  thought-trans- 
ference, Lodge  continues :  "  An  attitude  of  keen  and  critical  inquiry 
must  continually  be  maintained,  and  in  that  sense  any  amount  of 
scepticism  is  not  only  legitimate  but  necessary.  The  kind  of 
scepticism  I  deprecate  is  not  that  which  sternly  questions  and 
rigorously  probes,  it  is  rather  that  which  confidently  asserts  and 
dc^matioally  denies ;  but  this  kind  is  not  true  scepticism,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  deters  inquiry  and  forbids  examina- 
tion. It  is  too  positive  concerning  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
and  the  line  where  superstition  begins,  .  .  . 

"  The  whole  of  our  knowledge  and  existence  is  slirouded  in 
mystery :  the  commonplace  is  itseU  full  of  marvel,  and  the  business 
of  science  is  to  overcome  the  forces  of  superstition  by  enlisting 
them  in  the  service  of  genuine  knowledge."  ^ 

Far  too  large  a  proportion  of  scientific  men,  however,  scorn  to 
occupy  themselves  with  telepathic  phenomena,  because  to  them 
such  problems  only  mean  a  retrogression,  a  recrudescence  of 
mediaeval  mysticism.  They  include  under  the  heading  mysti- 
cism those  philosophical,  spiritualist,  or  idealist  tendencies  which 
constitute  the  central,  more  or  less  conscious  or  subconscious, 
nucleus  of  human  nature.  For  them  Kant  himseK  would  be  a 
mystic  !  The  materiaUsts  of  the  nineteenth  century  went  so  far 
along  this  false  track  as  to  confound  with  mysticism — i.e.  with 
the  complex  creeds  and  practices  of  superstition — the  different 
forms  of  vitalism  or  physiological  teleology  professed  implicitly  or 
exphcitly  by  the  most  illustrious  biol<^t8,  past  or  present,  in 
both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms. 

When,  after  minute  and  patient  experimental  analysis  of  the 

physical,  chemical,  and  morphol(^ical  characters  of  the  oi^nism 

the  physiologist — in  order  to  embrace  the  whole  phenomenology 

of  Life  —  passes  on  to  the  study  of   the   great  biological   la^, 

'   TAe  Snrpiml  of  Man,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  pp.  8S  et  stq. 
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and  endeavouiB  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
problema  of  heredity  or  the  power  of  reproduction  and  evolution 
manifested  hy  living  Bubetance,  and  of  the  different  states  of  con- 
sciousness and  subconsciousness,  he  readily  admits  that  they  are 
inexplicable  by  the  laws  of  atomic  and  molecular  mechanics,  and 
feels  the  necessity  of  confronting  materialism  by  vitalism. 

Both  materialism,  or  the  atomistic  hypothesis,  and  vitalism, 
the  hypothesis  of  vital  or  psychical  energy,  must  continue  to 
function  as  indispensable  vehicles,  as  the  necessary  poles  of  future 
pbysiolf^cal  discovery. 

"  The  evolutionary  process  of  physiological  science,"  as  we  said 
in  the  Introduction  to  VoL  I.  of  this  work,  "  lias  always  been  in 
the  past,  and  will  always  be  in  the  future,  a  continuous  and 
fruitful  struggle  between  the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  material- 
ism and  vitalism."  Both  are  one-sided;  each  reflects  only  one 
aspect  of  the  Eeal.  The  complete  Theory  of  Life  must  be  the 
result  of  their  interpenetratioii  and  fusion. 
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TilTatbn,  lish,  llS 
Auditory, — 

acuity.  367,  284 

fatigue,  260 

haii-cells,  innervation,  244 

holluci nation,  2S1,  482 

illusion,  Tatigue,  260 

meatus,  192 

OMicles,  1B2  (%.),  201 
ankylosis,  259 

perception,  waxing  and  waning,  257 

threshold,  age,  224 
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Autopbonj,  211 

Axes,  rotation,  eye,  :j92 

Alia,  aaditary,  262 

geometric,  eye,  267 

optic,  2T9,  308,  336 

visual,  SOS 

Basilar  membrane,  194,  218,  221,  236 
Baaket,  nerve,  19 
Beats,  2S2,  245 
Bee,  pain,  52 

Bibliography,  acoustics,  264 
aqneous  and  vitreous  humours,  436 


I,  124 
kinaeathosia,  124 
labyrinth,  126 

metaphysical  phenomena,  489 
.   muscular  senae,  124 
musical  theory,  265 
ocular  movemeiite,  436 
organ  of  Corti,  265 
physiological  optica.  329 
paychophjsical  phenomena,  4S7 


Bibliography,  sleep,  488 

amen,  190 

sppoific  nerve-energv.  65 

taste,  158 

tri-ilimensional  vision,  435 

tympiLuuiti,  264 

vision,  386 

visual  judgiuents  and  illnsions,  435 
Bilateral  association,  eyes,  398 
Binaural  hearing,  262 

acuitv,  264 


contrast,  409 

movements,  396 

rivalry,  407 

telescope,  416 

vision,  388,  401  cl  $tg. 
Birds,  conea,  contraction,  347 
Bitter,  tasU,  137 
Black,  definition,  354 
■'Blickebene,"3»l 
"  Blickfeld,-  391 
"  Blicklinie."  391 
"  Blickpunkt."  391 
Blind  spot.  339,  340 
Body,  influence  of  mind,  SO 
Bone,  psthic  sensibility,  62 
Bromo-saccharine,  taste,  130 
Bulb,  hunger  and  thirst,  75 

vestibule,  122 
Bulimia  and  ai 


:,  124 


Calamus,  taste,  166 
Camera,  acustica,  242 

obacura,  277 

stereoscopic,  414 
Canal,  of  Petit,  274 
Canalis  cochleae,  194,  209  et  aeq. 
Canals,  semicircuUr,  113  et  aeq. 
Capaule  of  Tenon,  390 
Cardinal  points,  eye,  289 
Cardiovascular    system,    pathic    sensi' 

bility,  64 
Garnivora,  pain,  52 
Castration,  sexual  desire,  78 
Cells,  of  Corti,  216 

of  Dciters,  216 

gustatory,  130 

of  Heiiaen,  216 

olfactory,  163 
Centre,  lachrymal,  430 

rotation,  eye,  391 
Centres,  hunger  and  thirst,  76 

oculomotor,  397 

palgiebisl,  428 

pupillary,  318 
Cercopithecus,  retina,  light,  347 
Cerebellum,  sexual  impulse,  SO 

vestibule,  122 
Cerebration,  unconscious,  412 
Cerebrum,  conea,  335 
1      rut,  80 
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Cerameu,  193 

Cervical  sympathetic  ganglia,  317 

Chemical  sensea,  ]'2S 

ChemoUxis,  retiiia,  349 

Chlorofonu,  pupil.  314 

Chorila  tympani,  taste,  130 

Cborla,  musical,  2B5,  256 

Choroid,  269 

Chromatic  aberratiou,  303 

Cicatrices,  thermal  aonsibility,  34 

Ciliar;  ganglion,  3ie,  317 

accommodatioD,  297 
Ciliary  muscle,  269 


1,  295 

ametropia,  296 
Ciliary  nerves,  accommodation,  297 
Ciliary  processes,  secretion,  431 

figure,  271 
Ciliary  zone,  267 
CirclBB,  tactile,  423 

visual,  diffusiou.  291 
Circulation,  sleep,  463,  465 
Cocaine,  pupil,  315 

smell,  m 

tactile  and  pathic  sensibility,  51 

taste,  151 
Cochlea,  192  el  seq.,  209  et  seg. 

evolution,  111 
Cochlear  canal,  194,  209  el  it'i. 

nerve,  216 
Co-consciouHnesB,  447,  456 
Coenaesthesla,  2,  ^9  et  seq. 
Cold  colours,  366 
Cold,  paradoxical  sensation,  17,  33 

positive  after-image,  32 
Cold  spots,  14 

inneVvation,  27 
Colloids,  taste,  143 
Colour  blindness,  379,  331,  384 

bibliograpliy,  3S7 


es,  364,  i 


5,  377,  3; 


Coloured  shadovis,  374 
Colours,  complementury,  367 

pigments,  366 

primwy,  386 

saturatwl.  366 

simple,  365 

n  and  cold,  366 


fth,  . 


Coml»ensatioii,  olfactory,  188 

taste,  167 
Complementary  colours,  367 


Concords  and  discords,  249 

Cones,  cerebrum,  335 
chromatic  seasibility,  363 
colour  vision,  364,  365,  382 
contractility,  344,  347 
reflex,  345 


Conjugate  movsments,  eyes,  400,  401 
Connective  tissue,  )iat]iic  sensibility,  62 
Consciousness,  but  bo-spinal,  440 

concomitant,  467 

double,  456 

hypnosis,  452 

loss  and  return,  446,  440 

neural  basis,  437 

partial,  443 

quasi-,  plants,  454 

somnambulance,  452 

spinal.  440 

subconsciousness,  437  el  >fq. 

syncope.  444 

threshold,  444 
Consonance  and  dissonance,  245  ilnq. 
Contrast,  binocular,  409 


,372 


taste,  156 

weight  discrimination,  103 
Convergence,  accommodation,  299 


27 

optic  zone,  304 

pain  spots,  61 

refractive  index,  286  . 

sensibility,  26 

thickness,  288 
Corpora    quadrigemina,    ocular    move- 
ments, 399 

optic  nerve,  320,  399 

pupil,  320 
Corpuscles,  Dogiel,  IB 

genital,  81 

Golgi-Mazzoni,  IS 

Krause.  81 

Meiasner,  18 

Pacini,  22 

RulBn:,  23,  26 
Corresponding  points,  retina,  403 
Cortex  cerebri,  eyes,  399 
Cortical  centres,  pupil,  321 
Corvus  comix,  retina,  light,  34S 
Crista  scustica,  114 
Crystalloids,  taste,  143 
Currents,  photo-electriciil,  retina,  360 
Cutaneous,— 

algesimetry.  50 

localisation,  40,  47 

nerve-endings,  18 
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CuUoeona  (amid.)— 

nsrve-eadiage,  spBoiGc  fanctiaiu,  26 

Bensatioii,  apota,  15 
bibliography,  66 

Mnsibilitf ,  1  tt  )eq. 
CutiB  vera,  inDerraUon,  18 
Cylinders,  Kboig's,  !i24 
Cylindricftl  Unaee,  308 

Daemonic  monitioas,  459 

DoeniODology,  4S9 

Daturiae,  pu))il,  31S 

DsBf  mutes,  vertigo,  119 

Decusaation,  optic  nerve,  399 

Deep  sensibility,  54 

Deglutition,  tympanic  ptessare,  211 

Dendrite*,  «leep,  490 

Dermatomss,  68 

Deotaranopia,  384 

DiiTerence,  liminal,  6 

Differential  tone,  233 

DilTiiaioD  circles,  291,  292,  309 

DilaUtor  pupillse,  31&,  316 

Diopter,  283 

Dioptrics,  eye,  263  el  leq. 

Diplopia,  299,  403,  405  ft  Kq. 

uni-ocular,  302 
Diacorda,  and  concords,  249 
Discrimination,  practice,  41 

tactile,  40 

tones,  225 

iFei{[lit,  10 
Dissociated  paralysis,  pain,  48 
Dissociation,  sensibility,  90 
Dissonance  and  consonance,  246  el  seq. 
Distance,  judgment,  418 
Dorsal  longitudinal  bundle,  eyes,  396 

ocular  movements,  400 
Double  eye,  401 
Dreams,  6,  452,  472  el  leq. 

actions,  483 

bibliography,  488 

duration,  476 

erotio,  47[> 

lialluci nations,  475 

olfactory,  181 
"Drehpunkt,"  391 
Drowsiness,  444 

sleep,  461 
Dnboisine,  pupil,  315 
Duplicity  theory,  379 
Dysohroiuatopsia,  379,  385 

Ear,  accommodation,  207,  212 

analysis,  231 

dani)iing  mechanism,  204 

external,  195  et  teq. 

extrinsic  muscles,  196 

innervation.  111 

internal,  192  et  seq, 

intrinsic  muscles,  205  et  uq. 

middle,  IS2,  198  rf  aeq.,  209  el  stq. 
Ear- Crumpet,  166 


Education,  neatal,  10S 

Effort,  sense,  101 

Eko  and  non-ego,  437,  443 


Eledone  moschata,  retinal  ctUTents,  350 

Embryo,  cochlea,  217 

Emmetropia,  290 

Emotion,  pupil,  324 

End  bulbs,  genital,  81 

Endocrine  glands,  sleep,  471 

Endolymph  and  perilymph,  113 

function,  117,  121 
Energy.  spvciGo  nerve,  S 
Enharmonic  comma,  247 
Entotic  sensations,  261 
Epicritic  sensibili^,  54 
Epidermis,  innervation,  18 
Epiglottis,  taste,  131,  135 
Equilibrium,  sense,  58,  IIS 
Erotomania  (nymphomania},  77 
Erythropsin,  343 
Eunuchs,  sexual  sense,  78 
Euphoria,  59 
Eustachian  tube,  209,  211 
Exophthalmos,  428 
Esternal,— 

auditory  meatus,  198 

ear,  195  tt  Kq. 

sensations,  2 
Eye,  accommodation,  292  el  seq. 

acuity,  355 

adaptation,  346,  356 

and  eat,  analysis  of  vibrations,  368 

cardinal  points,  289 

cornea  and  sclera,  267 

dimensions,  ametropia,  262 

dioptrics,  266  et  $rq. 

dynamic  refraction,  263 

lens,  273 

moderator  ligaments,  390 

nerves,  276,  278 

opacity,  311 

optical  conatontsi  288 
defects,  303  el  aeq. 

pigment,  321  el  teq. 
,    protective  mechanisms,  427  et  teq. 
]>upil,  312  et  uq. 

refraction,  284  et  aeq. 


schematic,  2S6 

sleep,  393 

tapetum,  322 

uvea,  268 

wheel  movement,  392,  366 
Eyeball,  anatomy,  266  et  seq. 

articulation,  388 

centre  of  rotation,  391 

dorsal  longitudinal  bundle,  399 

ejtrinsio  muscles,  392  et  seq. 
Eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  427 
Kjelids,  427,  428 

tears,  430 
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EjBs,  cerebrum,  398 
coDJut^ate  movements,  401 
■Did-brain,  399 
primary  position,  391 
secoDdory  positiomi,  392 
Bleep,  393 
tertiary  positiouB,  392 

Facial  nerve,  lachrymation,  430 
Btaf>edius,  208 

False  im^ea,  405 

Fasting,  Succi,  71 

Fatigue,  auditory,  25S,  260 
iiiMmnia,  4fl8 
olfactory,  182 
sensory,  S 
tactile,  41 
yUlial,  371 

Fauces,  taste,  134 

Fenestra,  ovalis,  192,  20!i,  221 
rotunda,  193,  206,  211,  221 

Fictitious  feeding,  hunger,  76 

Field,  tactile,  48 
visual,  337  rf  jeg. 

Figure  of,  acooslic  images,  Ewald,  242 
aesthflsiometer,  I'onzo,  41 
aesthssiameter,  liair',  t,  Frey,  15 
aptnrHtus,    auditory  images,    Ewald, 

241 
auditory  oeuro-epitlielial  cella,  244 
auditory  ossicles,  200 
axes  of  rotation,  eye,  Landois,  393 
Baldwin's  optical  illusion,  423 
basilar  membrane,  Retzins,  21G 

Scbwolbe,  2IG 
Bernstein's  pyramid,  411 
binocular  Geld  of  vision,  Siilzer,  402 
binocalar  rivalry,  Hering,  408 
blind  spot,  Helmlioltz,  340 
blood-vctsela  of  eye,  Leber,  274 
Botti's  optical  illusions,  423,  424,  42& 
Bourdon  B  optical  illusion.  423 
camera  acuatioa,  Ewald,  242,  243 
cardinal  points,  231 

eye,  288 
choroid  and  iria,  Zinn,  277 

vessels,  276 
chromatic  aberration,  303 
ciliary  body,  Fucbs,  270 
ciliary  muscle,  Fuclis,  296 
ciliary  prooeascs,  271 
coclilea,  Rctzius,  214 

Sobotta,  194 
cold  spots,  Goldscheidet,  27,  29 
colour  disc.  Maxwell,  368 
convergence,  convex  lens,  284 
correa{K>nding  retinal  [Kiints,  403 
crista  acustico,  Scbtifer,  114 
crystalline  lens.  Arnold,  273 

Hermann,  286 
curvature  of  cornea.  Gullstrand,  306 
deformation  of  skin,  pressure,  36 
diffusion  circles,  293 


Figure  of,  dilatation  of  pupil,   Bellar- 

minoff,  319 
diplopia,  405 

discs,  for  colour  contrast,  376 
divergence,  concave  lens,  284 
Dagiel'a  basket,  19 
Dogiel's  corpuscle,  21 
ear,  human,  Debierre,  192 

internal,  Debierre,  112 
effect  of  light  on  retina,  Cbiarini,  346, 

346,  347,  348 
emmetropic  and  ametropic  refraction, 

Cohn,  291 
end  bulbs,  genitals,  Sfament,  84,  87 
epidermis,  RanvJer,  19 
epiglottis,  Kiesow,  131 
Eustachian  tube,  Riidingfr,  209 
excitability  of  components  of  colour 

visiob,  Helmholtz,  378 
experiment  on  cerebral  after-imacee, 

373 
experiment  on  coloured  sliadows,  375 
eyeball,  E.  A.  Schafer,  267 
flicker  disc,  Heimholtz,  367 
formation  of  image,  281,  283 

fundus  oculi.  Dimmer,  327 

Jaeger,  272 

Uthoff,  326 
Galtons  whistle,  225 
genital  corpuscles,  Sfameui,  84,  85,  87 
Golgi-Maizoni  corpuscle,  22,  23 
Gradenigo's  tuning-fork  teat,  258,  25B 
gustatory  cells,  Amstein,  130 

EngelmauQ,  130 
heat  spots.  Goldscheider,  27,  29 
Helmlioltz'  disc,  378 
horopter,  Miiller,  404 

■   lof  fundus  oculi,  Briicke, 


Helmholu,  323 
images  of  truncated  pyramid,  411 
inspection  of  fundus  octtti,  324 
interference  (sound),  K.   L.  Schafer, 

231,  232 
iria,  segment,  Ivanoff,  271 
keratoscope,  Placid  o,  305 
keyboard  and  musical  scale,  248 
labyrinth,  Henle,  111 

Merkel,  112 
labyrinth,  cast,  Hente,  193 
lena,  accommodation,  Helmboltz,  295 

Lucianj,  298 
linear  optical  illusiODs,  Botti,  421 

Bering,  421 

Kiesow,  421 
(Lissajou),  perfect  chord,  Zambiaai,256 
location  of  blind  spot,  339 
macula  acuatica,  Hetzius,  IIG 
Hasaon's  disc,  376 
Meissner's  corpuscle,  20 
membrana,  tectoria,  Retzins,  217 

tympani,  200 
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Figure  of,  tympsoi,  Scliiiler,  199 
niombranoua  Ubyrintli,  Uookel,  193 
Miilleriaa  libre,  ntibs,  CaUl,  335 
Miiller's  eiperiiiieiit  on  coloured  after- 
images, 374 
musculo*  tendiaoDs  orgaD,    Cattaneo, 

es,  96 
Dasal  foasae,  TeBtut,  ISl 
nerve-end itiga.  clitoria,  Sfameni,  S2, 83 
nurves,  hair,  Bulini,  20 

nose,  Sappe;,  16'J,  ISS 

orbit,  Sappey,  278 
neuro-mueoular  spindle,  RuSiDi,  94 
ocular  muscles,  Motais,  38S 

nerve  patlis,  Bernlieinier,  41)0 
oculomotor  niiolei,  Bemheimer,  398 
olfactometer,  Zwaardemaker,  176,  ISO, 

ISfl 
olfactory  bulb,  Scbafer,  165 
olfactory  cell,  v.  Brunn,  164 
olfactory  oella,  M,  Schultze,  164 
olfactory    fatigue,    curve,    Zwaarde- 

liwker,  183 
opiithalmosoope,  Uelmlioltz,  325 

Kiite,  32e 
ojitiesl  illusions,  full  and  empt;  space, 

Hering,  420 
optical    images,     musical    intervals, 

Zambiasi,  264 
optogram,  KUhne,  843 
organ  of  Corti,  Kishi,  218 

ter-Kiiile,  219 

KeUins,  2ie 
otoliths,  Scbwalbe,  115 
overtones  of  C,  228 
Pacinian  oor|iuaole,  24,  25 

Ruffini,  es 
]>a1ata  of  foetus,  Ponto,  132 
|>apilla  foliata,  Ranrier,  129 
papillae  of  tongue,  Fusari  and  Panasci, 

parallel  lines  illusion,  Bering,  421 

Ziillner,  422 
perimeter,  Fiirster,  337 
]>erBpective  itnagas,  414 
pigment     epithelium,     retina,      M. 

Schult»>.  331 
PoffgendorlT-Hering  illusion,  425 
Preabrajenaki's  illusion,  i'i'i 
princijiil  focal  points,  280 
projection  of  artor-inisges,  Helmboltz, 

396 
jeeudoEcope.  Ewald,  415 

Wheatstoue,  415 
Purkinje  images,  287 
refraction,  278 

concentric  system,  282 

curved  surlaco,  279 

spherical  surface,  310 

retina,  schematic,  Kallius,  334 
Schwalbe,  333 
section,  Golding-Uird,  336 


Figure  of,  retina,  Chiarini,  331 

retinal  mosaic,  light  and  darkness,  342 

rod    and  cone,   retina,  M.  Schultie, 
331 

rods  and  coDes,  Kolliker,  333 

rotation,  eyeball,  Hering,  394 

RufRpi  corpuscle,  26,  2S 
Sfameni,  86 

Sanson  imagea,  Helmboltz,  294 

Scheiner's  ex])erinieut,  301 

Scbrikier's  staircase,  410 

BBmicircular  canals,  Ewald,  113 
ampulla,  Schafer,  114 

skiascopy,  328 

solar  s{iectruiu,  Hasselburg,  352 

Hi)e<:ilic  sensory  spots,  Ulix,  16 

stapedius,  208 

stereoscope,  Brewster,  413 
Wheatstone,  413 

Striimiwll's  case  of  spinal  lesion,  91 

summation  of  tactile  excitations,  45 

tactile  illusiou,  Aristotle,  46 

taste-bud,  pharyngeal  moooaa,  Ponin, 
132 

telestflreoscope,  Helmholtx,  416 

tensor  tymt>ani,  206 

tests  for  astigmatism,  307 

tbermal  s|>Dts.  Kiesoir,  16 

therniO'oesthesiometer,  Veress,  14 

tongue,  Sa]>pey,  127 
gustatory  sensibility,  Hiinie,  138 
gustatory  sensibility,  SchreiMr,  137 

truncated  pyramid,  judgment  of  relief, 
410 

visual  Held,  Luciani,  338 
for  colour,  Bgglioni,  363 

mnes  of  hyperalgesia,  Head,  68,  67 
Figures,  Purkinje,  312 
Finger,  illusions,  47 
Fish,  cones,  coDtraction,  347 

hearing,  116 

rliodojisin,  343 

smell,  174 
Flame  manometer,  229 
Flicker,  visual,  366 
Focal  points  and  planes,  280 
Forced  movements,  116 
Fovea  centralis,  327 

dimensions,  339 

Foveae  centrales,  Correspondence,  403 
Foveal  vision,  385 
Frog,  paiu,  62 

retinal  co treats,  350 

spinal,  440 
Functioning,  sense,  88 
Fundamental  tone,  223 
Fundus  ocnii,  326 
Fusoin.  344 

adai>tation,  34  S 

function,  349 

migratioD,  347 
Fnsion,  tones,  250 
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smell,  17* 

U8t«,  142 

rortigo,  120 
GajuiiDiTua,  pain,  G2 
QsDgUon,  ciliary,  3ia,  317 

Qssserian,  317 

spinl,  216 

nip«rior  thoncic,  317 
Geniul  corpusclBa,  SI 
QsotaxU,  454 
Glands,  endocrine,  aleep,  471 

lachrymal,  428 

lingukl,  129 

Meibomian,  427,  429 

psthic  lemibility,  64 
Glossophuyngekl  nerve,  taste,  131 
Glottis,  anaeitheBia,  voice,  92 
Qoosc-ekin,  cold  spots,  IS 
Gravitation,  sense  of  direction,  120 
Gray,  definition,  3G4 
Gustatory  cells,  130 
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I,  137 

mic  acid,  emell,  185 


cells,  auditory,  216 
fotlicle,  nerves,  26 
[wpillae,  pressure  spots,  17 
Hairs,  auditory,  1116 

gustatory,  12S 

olfactory,  164 
Hallucinations,  6 

auditory,  261,  4S2 

gustatory,  151 

hypnagogic,  461 
and  hypnopoiDpic,  475,  481 

ollkctory,  181 

riiceral,  58 

visual,  426 
Harmonics,  227,  22B 
Harmony,  246 
Hearing,  191  el  teg. 

adequate  stimuluB,  192 

bibliography,  265 

binaural,  262 

colour,  479 

fish,  116 

Helmholtz  theory,  236 

methods  of  investigating,  257 

pitch,  range,  204 

Butherford'B  theory,  238 

testa,  2G8 

touob,  197 

Weber's  law,  226 
Heat  (rut),  77 

cerebellum,  80 
Heat  and  cold,  sensations,  28 

simultaneous  excitation,  34 
Heat,  paradoxical  sensation,  34 
VOL  IV 


Iloliootrema,  194 
Hemeralopia,  360 
Herbivora,  naia,  52 
Herpes  and  hyiwralgesio,  68 
Hibernation,  463 
Hippus,  316 
Horopter.  404 
Hunger,  69  et  itq. 

anencephaly,  75 

appetite,  69 

bibliography,  124 

bulb  and  pons,  75 

fictitious  feeding,  75 

habit,  69 

localisation,  70 

origin,  75 

suggestion,  71 

sympatlietic,  75 

vagi,  74 
Hyperaemia  and  sensation,  6 
Hyperalgesia,  herpes,  68 
Hyperamnesio,  478 
Hypergeusia,  152 
HypermeCropia,  290 

age,  292 
Hyjieroflmia,  182,  184,  186 
Hypnagogic  hallucinations,  461 
Hyflnopompic  hallucinations,  lib 
Hypnosis,  60 

consciousness,  452 
Hypnotoiicitj,  body  fluids,  467 

Idealism,  Kant,  12 
Ideas,  a  priori,  12 
Illnaions,  optical,  420  et  $eq. 

rotatory,  119 

tactile,  46,  47 
Image,  acoustic,  241 

construction,  230 

false,  405 

ophthalmoscopic,  326 

retinal,  277 
Images,  Pnrkinje-Sanson,  294 
Inadequate  atimuli,  3 
Incident  angle,  278 
Incus,  200 
Index  of  teftaotion,  27fi 

eye,  285 
Indirect  vision,  360 
Infant,  taste,  182 

supposed  sensations,  13 
Insomnia.  467 

Inspiration  (mental),  442,  449 
Instincts,  467 
Intensity,  sound,  222 

stimuli  and  sensations,  9 
Interference,  sound,  232 

taste,  157 
Internal  car,  192  et  teg. 
Internal  pain,  60  et  acq. 
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cl&saincation,  CiT 
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Intervals,  musical,  247 
lotra-ocular  preBsure,  433,  434 
Introspection,  sensation,  2 
loDM,  Uata,  146 
Iris,  269 

aqueous  humour,  432 

chromatic  aberration,  304 

oo-ordination  of  muscles,  321 

innervation,  31B 

muscles,  315 

neuro-muscuUr  mechanism,  Slititeg. 

vasomotor  nerves,  317 
Islands,  acouitic,  236,  246 
Isoohymes,  taste,  187 
Itch,  eeuiation,  53,  63 


Joiuts,  nerve-endings,  95 

Judgments,  auditory,  263 
visual,  41S 
reUef,  409,  410 
size,  dist^ce,  413 

Kations,  taste,  146 
keratoscope,  30G 
Kinaesthesiu,  tactile,  106 
visual,  401 

bibliography,  124 
Knowledge,  relativitj,  Miiller's  laa 

Lab^inth,  anatomy,  113 

btbliograph;,  12& 

bulb,  122 

cerebellnm,  122 

endolymph,  121 

lesions,  116,  122 

otoliths,  121 

postural  sense,  117 
Labyrinth  inc.— 

acupbenes,  261 

function,  mechanism,  116 


uc,  430 

valTB.  431 
Lachrymation,  428 
Lacunte,  acoustic,  236, 
Lagopbthalnius,  428 
Lamina,  fusca,  268 

spiralis,  193 
Larynx,  taste,  136 
I,»tency,  pain,  61 


psychO' physical  parallelism,  2 
pupil  reaction,  Vcrwoot,  313 
sensation,  Fechner  and  Weber,  9,  10 
specific  nerve  energy,  6 
Talbot's,  357 

tranaaiisaiou  of  pressure,  Pascal,  220 
Laws,  relraotion,  27  S 
Lead  poisoning,  tactile  sense,  63 
Leipothymia,  consciousness,  444 
Lens,  Blr,  309 
crystalline,  accommodation,  297,  800 
curvature,  287 
displacement,  296 
fish,  309 

physostigmine,  296 
refractive  index,  286 

ultra-violet  raya,  354 
Lenses,  ocliromatic,  303 

cylindrical,  308 

refraction,  283 
Leuciscus,  hearing,  116 

retina,  light,  346 
Leucomaines,  sleep,  468 
Ligaments,  eye,  390 
Light,  adaptation,  361 

refraction,  27S  cl  stq. 

subjective  decomposition,  357 

veiocity  and  refraction,  27B 

visibility,  wave-length,  364 
Liminal  ditterence,  constancy,  10 

weight  discrimination,  110 
Line,  local,  304 

visual,  391 
Lines,  directive,  279,  290 
Liokja,  463 

Listening,  stapedius,  208 
Local  colour,  touch,  44 
Local  sign,  hearing,  235 

vision,  419 
Localisation,  cutaneons,  40,  47 
hunger,  70 

Head's  law,  67 

sensory,  development,  108 

sound,  262 

tactile,  41 

thirst,  71,  74 
Locomotor  ataxy,  sensibility,  99 
Loo  us  lutens,  1S2 
Lurabricns,  pain,  62 
Luminosity,  spectrum,  362 
Lustre,  stereoscopic,  414 

Macacus,  retina,  light,  347 
Macula,  aoustica,  114 
lutea,  327 
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Mnior  and  minor  chordB,  265 
HalleuB,  200,  201 

Mydriasis,  313 

MydriatioB,  315 

Myoids,  retina.  348 

retinal  currents,  350 

Myopia.  290 

d-Mmnose,  bitter  taste,  1*5 

age,  292 

Myosis.  313 

Media,  eye,  opacity.  311 

Myotics,  314 

Melody,  216 

Nasal  mucosa,  162 

Merabrana.  tectoria,  21B,  238 

Nasal  taste,  185 

tympani,  188,  200,  202,  201 

Natural  scale,  248 

Ners-e  (nerves),  abducent,  397 

limitiDKi  retina,  334 

chorda  tympani,  taste,  130 

nictitating,  128 

ciliary,  297 

Betosner,  194.  221 

cochlear,  194,  216 

Schneideriau,  162 

compression,  14 

tectorial,  219,  23S 

glossopharyugeal  taste,  131 
Tachrymal,  430 

Memory,  olfactory,  I8S 

oculomotor,  367 

olfactory,  182 

MetoUio  smell,  148 

trigeminal.  162,  166.  206 

MetaUic  taste,  142 

trochlear,  397 

MeUmerism,  68,  466 

vestibular,  113,  122 

Middle  ear,  1S2,  19S,  209 

joints,  95 

Mind,  iufluenco  on  body,  80 

musclo,  94 

integration.  461  tC  acq. 

saccule,  114 

Minor  and  major  chorda,  265 

skin,  18 

Modality  and  quality,  5 

HubcutaneouB,  21 

Uute.  1B6 

Molecular  freight,  taste.  147 

utricle,  114 

Monocular  polyopia.  309 

Neuro-niuscular  spindle,  94 

Morphine,  papil.  314 

Nicotine,  ciliary  nerves.  297 

Mouth,  taete,  134 

Nictitating  membrane,  428 

Moyeroent,  pnotiGe,  103 

Nocturnal  aaituals,  cones,  383 

senae  of.  100 

Nodal  points,  279.  282 

Mn»carine,  pupil,  314 

Noises  and  tones,  221  et  teq. 

Muscle,  ciliirr,  289 

accommodation,  295 

Nostrils,  dilatation,  188 

double  innervation,  98 

Nystagmus,  398 

labyrinthine,  118 

pupil.  315 

pathic.  flS 

rotation,  119 

subcOQscioiis,  98 

sensory  fibres,  94 

Obliqui  oculi.  action.  394 

Unscles,  ear,  196,  206 

Objective  and  subjective,  437 

eyeball,  392 

ObjectH  and  sensations,  11  et  seq. 

ocular,  tendinous  organs,  97 

Occipital  lobe,  pupil.  321 
Ocular  movements,  388  el  Kq. 

MuBcular  sense,  bibliography,  124 

bibliography.  435 

central,  100  et  ,eq. 

Ocular  inuflclet.  390 

peripheral,  S8  et  teg. 

bilateral  association,  3S8 

preMure,  92 

touch.  108 

innervation,  397  ((  teq. 

Oculomotor  nerve,  centre,  397 

Musie.  248  et  ,eq. 

iris,  316 
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Odorimetry,  17B 

Odorous  subsUnces,  169 

chords,  253 

Odours,  elaa-sification.  178,  177 

intervals,  247 

coDllict.  18« 

partial  tonee.  249 

escitatory  activity,  178 

scale.  247 

neutralisation,  185 

theory,  bibliography.  286 

qualities,  I7C 
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OlbcH«,  180,  187 
OUkctometer,  178 
OlfacMrj, — 

acuity,  178 

oella,  163 

compematioii,  188 

ooDflict,  187 

grooTe,  182,  166 

mucoM,  1S2,  163 

regional  aeoaibiUt;,  184 

orguu,  161  tt  HO. 

reflexea,  189 

Baiuations,  pore,  176 
Oneiric  (dreMo),  pheaomeDB,  460,  472 

tl  teq.,  480  tt  leq. 
Ophthslmometer,  286 
Ophthalmoscope,  324 
Ophthalmotrope,  393 
Optic  nerve,  decussstiou,  39S 

efferent  Gbrea,  34S 

ocnloniotor  nuclei,  388 

pupil,  318 

retina,  383 
OpUc  rone,  cornea,  804 
Optical,— 

activity,  but«,  146 

illnsiona,  420  <f  ttq. 

paradox  (MUUer-Lyer),  420,  423 
Optica,  bibliography,  32B 
Optograms,  842 
Optometer,  801 
Or^nofCorti,  214 

DiblioKrapby,  265 

mechaniam,  218,  235 
Organs,  otolithic,  HE 

patbic  teneibility,  62 
Oscillation,  after  imagea,  350 
Ossicles,  andjtory,  182 

movements,  204 
Otoconium,  IIG 
Otoliths,  115 

iBbyriothine  TunctiaD,  121 
Overlap,  sensory,  68 
Overtones,  223 

Pacinian  corpuscles,  genitals,  81 
Pain,  48 

bee,  52 

bibliography,  124 

caraivora,  52 

cocaine,  SI 

common  aensibility,  61 

frog,  52 

Oanimarus,  52 

internal,  60  c(  scq. 

localisation,  47 

Lumbricus,  G2 

Planaria,  52 

pupil,  314 

referred,  65 

e|>ecilic  end-organa,  48 

spots,  14,  50 
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Fain,  spots,  innervatioD,  27 

thermal,  G2 
Palate,  taste,  185 
PanchromatisatioD,  eye,  382 
Papillae,  skin,  17,  18 

tongue,  127,  128 
Paradox,  optical,  420,  423 
Paradoxical  sensation,  17,  34 
Paramnesia,  478 
Parenteral  Teeding,  72 
Parosmia,  181 
Partial  tones,  223 
Patbic  aengation,  projectaon,  6 
Pathic  sense,  dissociated  paralyais,  49 
Patbic  sensibility,  bone,  62 

ciniolatory  system,  64 

cold,  SI 

connectivB  tisanes,  62 

distribntion,  62 

glands,  64 

internal  and  external,  64 

latency,  51 

liminal  excitation,  50,  51 

lower  or^nisms,  b% 

moscle,  63 

serous  msmbranea,  S3 

urogenital  system,  63 
Penis,  sensibility,  84 

special  seinal  sense,  87 

tbermal  sense,  86 
Perception,  tones,  256 

visual,  416  ti  ttq. 
Perceptions,  projeotion,  11 
Perilymph  and  endolymph,  113 
Perimeter,  337 
Periodic  law,  smell,  174 

taste,  147 
Periosteum,  pathic  sensibility,  62 
Peritonenni,  abdominal  pain,  64 
Personality,  alternating,  4SS 

diaintexration,  455  ef  ttq. 
PhenoraenalUm,  Hume,  12 
I'honautograph,  204 
Photo  pia,  360,  364 
Physostigmine,  lens,  2B5 

pupil,  314 
Piano  theory  of  hearing,  235 
Pigment  epithelium,  retina,  331,  341 

rhod  opsin,  342 
Pinna,  196  tt  ttq. 
Pitch,  auditory  threshold,  223 

Planaria,  pain,  52 
Plane,  focal,  280 

visual,  391 
Plaute,  geotaiisand  heliotaxis,  454 

plasmodesmata,  454 
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sleep,  460 
Pleura,  sensibility,  63 
Plicae  fmibriatas,  132 
Points,  cardinal,  280  ti  xq. 
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Toiuts,  near  and  Tar,  detenu  ioation,  300 
Polydipsia  and  adipaia,  72 
Poljrapia,  oniocDUr,  30B 
FonoRenic  aubataaces.  468 
Pons  Varolii,  hunger  aad  tLirat,  75 
Posterior  chamber,  depth,  2S8 
Postural  sense,  labyrinth,  117 
Posture,  sensibility,  M,  99 
Practice,  movement,  103 

smell,  ISl 
Pregnancy,  sexual  appetite,  77 
Prepaee,  sensibility,  S5 
Presbyopia,  300 
Pressure,  intraocular,  433,  434 

patterns,  acoustic,  240 

sense,  31,  92 
area  stimulated,  37 
liminol  sth 


leofei 


1,37 
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aoDsibilitv, 

hot  and  cold  bodies,  3' 
Uminal  values,  38 

spots,  14 
Primary  colours,  366,  378 
Principal  points  and  planer 
Projection,  pain,  5 

sensations,  11 
Protanopis,  384 
Protopatliio  sensibility,  54 
Pseudoscope,  414 
Psychical  diaphragm,  448,  453 
Psychophysical  phei ""' 

bibliogcaphj^,  487 
Pnnctnm  proiimum,  299 
Punctum  remotum,  281,  299 
Pupil,  292 

accommodation,  299,  302 

age,  313 

contraction,  centre,  318 
latency,  313 

corpora  quadrigemina,  320 

cortical  centrea,  321 

double,  302 

drugs,  314,  31fi 

emotion,  314 

hippus,  315 

latency  of  dilatation,  318 

mechanism,  320 

optic  nerve,  318 

pain,  314 

rata  of  dilatation,  318 

reflex  contraction,  313 

reflex  dilatation,  314,  318 

reflexes,  centripetal  path,  320 

sleep,  314,  464 
Purple,  colour,  351 

visual,  341 


Kange,  sensibility,  retina,  intensity,  355 
wave-length,  350 

vision,  audition,  353 
Rays,  actinia,  351 

caloric,  351 

invisible,  351 

luminous,  351 

ultra-violet,  354 
Reaction  time,  various  sensations,  30 

visual,  356 
Reasoning,  unconscious,  13 
Rectal  feeding,  hanger,  72 
Recti  ocnli,  action,  394 
Referred  sensation,  102 
Reflex,  eyelid,  42S 

lachrjrmal,  429 

ollilctory,  189 

tendons,  98 
Refraction,  concentric  systems,  281 

curved  surface,  279 

eye,  284 
accommodation,  293 

index,  278 

laws,  278 
Befractometer,  285 
Regional  sensibility,  pressure,  34,  37 

retina,  336,  362,  383 

smell,  184 

thermal,  29 
Relief,  judgment,  409 
Reptiles,  cones,  contraction,  347 
Resonati  on,eitenialauditorynicatus,198 
Resonators,  analysis,  228 

optical,  SS2 
Respiratory  tract,  pathic  sensibility,  68 
Retina,  830  et  aeg. 

adaptation,  359 

bibUography,  386 

blind  Bpot,  339 

chemotaxia,  349 

colour  perception,  361  et  seq.,  365  et 
atq.,  369  et  ua.,  376  et  leq. 

contractility  of  rods  and  cones,  344 

carresponding  points,  403 

electrarootive  phenomena,  346 

fovea,  structure,  335 

histology,  330  el  $eq. 

image,  277 

limiting  membranes,  334 

local  Hign,  419 

moleCDlar  and  nuclear  layers,  333 

myoids,  34S 

objective  eflects  of  light,  341  et  teq. 

pigmented  epithelium,  331 
contraction,  344 

range  of  sensibility,  irsve-length,  350 

wave  amplitude,  365  et  uq. 
regional  sensibility,  336  et  >eq.,  383 

colour,  362 
rods  and  cones,  332 

fuDCtioas,  363  et  seq. 
sensibility,  ivave -length,  353 
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Retina,  gpongioblute,  S33 

visual  fiel:^  337 
Betinal, — 

odaptBtioD,  359 

pigment,  light  aud  dvknesa,  344 

purple,  341 

riv&lr;,  407  et  teg. 

aenaibiiity,  intenaity,  3G6 

threshold,  355 
Rhodopsin,  341,  343 

adaptatioD,  364 


□phthalmoscopT, 
vision,  341,  348 


343 


9,  332 

runctions,  340,  363 
Rods,  contractility,  344 

Corti,  216 

rhodopsin,  343 
Riintgen  raya,  invisibility,  354 
Rotation,  eyeball,  391 

illusion  of,  119 

nystagmus,  119 

sense  of,  118 
Rut  (beat),  77 

cerebellum,  80 

Saccule,  aeive-endings,  114 

otoliths,  121 
Salt,  taste,  138,  162 
Salts,  taste,  135,  14S 
Sapid  substances,  factors,  145 
Sapiforous  groups,  147 
Soala  tymiwtti,  193 
Scala  vestibuli,  194 
Scale,  musical,  247,  248 
Schneiderian  membrane,  16*2 
Sclera,  268 
Scotoma,  365 
Scotopic  vision,  364 
Scyllium,  smell,  173 
Segmental  anatomy,   pliyaiology,   pay- 

cliology,  455,  456 
Semicircular  oatials,  excitation,  118 

leaiona,  116  • 
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Semi-oouscions  and  subconscious,  148 

Seminal  organs,  sexual  impulse,  79 

Semitones,  247 

Sensation,  common,  bibliograpliy,  124 

drift  to  aubconsciouBness,  106 

intensity,  9 

law,  10 

memory,  108 

patliic,  48 

perception,  11 

peripneral  and  cential  organs,  8 

reaction  time,  30 

stimulus,  law  of,  10 

unconsciouii,  440 

unit,  10 
Sensations,  chromatic,  361 


Senaations,  electrically  eicit 

entotic,  261 

evolution  in  infancy,  13 

external,  2 

internal,  2,  57 

localisation,  108 

modality  and  quality,  6 

referred,  102 

aesual,  76  tt  $eq. 
Sense,  mnscnlar,  83,  100 

of  activity,  88 

of  direction  of  gravitation, 

of  effort,  101 

of  equilibrium,  118 

of  functioning,  88 

of  posture,  117 

ofpresanre,  34 

of  rotation,  118 

of  aeinal  contact,  81 

of  smell,  lao 

of  taste,  l2Setaeq. 

of  touch,  13 

spatial,  lie 

tactile,  13 

vestibular,  111  et  leq. 
Sense-organs,  excitation,  4 

nature,  3 
Senses,  chemical,  126 

clossiScation,  4 

sleep,  464 

apecilic  energy,  S 
Sensibility,  articnlar,  98 

cicatrices,  34 


deep,  54 

dissociation,  90 

epioritic,  64 

grafted  skin,  14 

internal,  57  it  srq. 

labyrinthine.  111 

muscular,  of  tone  and  length,  97 

pathic,  glands,  64 

periosteum,  62 

poatnre,  BO,  99 

preputial,  85 

pressure,  34 

protopathic,  64 

retinal,  threshold,  355 

auperRcial  and  deep,  90 

thermal,  28 

ton^e,  133 
Senaorium  commune,  445 
Sensory  nerves,  skin,  17  el  seq. 
Serous  membranes,  pathic  sensibility,  63 

appetite,  pregnancy,  77 
contact,  sense,  81 
development,  7S 
impulse,  mutilations,  78 

stimuli,  79,  80 
senaations,  76  tt  Kq. 
sense,  bibliography,  124 
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Seinat  (anUd.), — 

cerebellum,  80 
eimucha,  78 
special,  b7 
Shock,  65 

Simultaneous  contrast,  S74 
Sinus  rhomboidslis,  897 
Sitio^hobis,  70 
Size,  judgment,  418 
Skiascopy,  328 
Skin,  algesimetry,  GO 

deformation,  pressure,  36 

histology,  17  el  aig, 

nerve- endings,  18 

sensibility  of  grafted,  11 

specific  sensory  spots,  16 
Skot«pia,  S60 
Sleep,  460,  tl  iiq. 

n^e,  46) 

bibliography,  488 

brain,  464 

cerebral  resseU,  466 

chemical  factcra,  467 

circulation,  463,  46G 

conditions,  461 

consciollsnesa,  452 

convaleacence.  461 

da;  and  night,  460 

depth,  461 

ejes,  3B3,  464 

histological  changes,  470 

hjpnotoxicitj,  467 

mechanisms,  435 

metabolism,  462,  463 

narcosis,  469 

neeossitj,  467 

osmosis,  471 

partial,  46& 

plants,  460 

pupiU,  314,  464 

respiration,  463 

restorative  effect,  469 

MUses,  464 

■ei,  461 

sweat,  463 

temperature,  464 

types,  462 

waking,  462,  481 
Smell,  160  tl  mq. 

adequate  stimuli,  169 

air  stream,  167 

anaesthesia,  184 

hibbography,  190 

cocaine,  184 

comparative,  160 

comirensatioa,  188  cl  acq. 

degfutilion,  168 

dreams,  181 

emotion,  189 

fatigue,  182 

fiah, 172 

galvanic,  174 


heterologous  excitation.  172 
bomologoas  compounds,  176 
inadequate  stimuli.  174 
inspiratory  sjid  cipiratory,  168 
liminal  excitation,  180 
mechanical  stimulation,  174 
meohonisms,  166  et  $cq. 
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metallic,  148 

odorous  substances,  169,  174 

odours,  176  el  seq. 

olfactometry,  178  tt  seq. 

periodic  law,  174 

practice,  161 

qualities  of  odoura,  17S 

racial  acuity,  161 

Scyllium,  173 

snifliog,  166 

specific  energy,  180  el  teq. 

tactile  sense,  172 

taste.  133,  173 

teleology,  13S 

thermal  stimalatioD,  174 

threshold,  178,  180 

vapoats  and  solutions,  170 
Solar  spectrum,  351 
Sdmuambulance,  co 
Sound,  appreciation 

beats,  232,  245 

bony  transmissioi 

intensity,  222 

interference,  233 

judgment  of  direction,  263 

LissBJou's  figures,  2S2 

localisation,  262,  264 

pitch  and  loudness,  226 

waves,  [wrilymph,  220 
Sour  taste,  138,  162 
Spatial  sense,  118 
Specific  nerve-energy,  6 

bibliography,  55 
Specific  sensations,  2 

sensory  spots,  16 
Spectrum,  discontinuous,  354 

limits  of  visibility,  363 

luminosity,  362 

solar,  351 
Spherics]  aberration,  304 
Sphincter  pupilloe,  315 

centre,  318 
Spina]  consciousness,  440 
Spindle,  neuro-muscnlar,  94 
Spongioblasts,  retina,  333 
Squint,  396,  402 

diplopia,  407 
Stapedius,  205,  (fig.)  208 

listening,  208 
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Starvation,  ViUrbi,  71 

Stereoscope,  112 

StereoBCopk  lustre,  414 

Stimuli,  odeqa&te  and  in&dequate,  3 

Aoditory,  192 
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SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS 
VOL.  I 

LANCET. — "  We  offer  a  hearty  welcome  lo  the  work  of  the  veteran 
professor  of  physiology  in  Rome,  one  of  the  early  Italian  pupils  of  Ludwig 
and  the  successor  of  Moleschott.  Few  men  have  such  an  all-round  know- 
ledge of  physiology  as  Luigi  Luciani,  or  so  wide  an  outlook  on  physiological 
problems,  both  in  their  modem  and  in  their  historical  aspects.  Moreover, 
this  treatise  will  introduce  to  English  readers  much  of  the  work  done  by 
his  compatriots,  which  is  none  too  well  known  in  either  England  or  America. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  translation  into  English  of  such  an  all-round 
comprehensive  work  should  have  been  so  long  delayed.  All  the  more, 
therefore,  do  we  congratulate  Miss  Welby  on  the  successful  manner  in  which 
she  has  performed  her  work.  We  wish  this  and  the  succeeding  volumes 
every  success  in  their  English  garb,  and  we  hope  that  the  other  three 
volumes  will  soon  make  their  appearance." 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL— "Tht^  text-book  is  one  which 
should  be  read  by  those  studying  for  higher  examinations,  and  all  who  wish 
for  a  literary  and  philosophic  treatment  of  the  subject.  Luciani  has  the 
same  lucidity  and  charm  of  style  which  Sir  Michael  Foster  possessed,  and 
his  text-book  tills  almost  exactly  the  place  which  Foster's  text-book  held  in 
English  literature.  Very  good  are  the  admirable  historical  summaries  by 
which  each  subject  is  introduced.  ...  An  excellent  feature  is  the  way  he 
sets  forth  classical  experiments  which  prove  the  points  he  is  discussing. 
He  writes  knowing  that  he  has  breadth  and  room  enough  in  his  four 
volumes,  and  owing  to  this  his  work  gains  enormously  over  the  dull,  un- 
embroidered  one-volumed  text-book.  The  student  could  not  have  a  better 
introduction  lo  physiology  than  Luciani's  chapter  on  living  matter. 
Miss  Welby  has  done  her  work  very  well." 
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NA  TURE. — "  The  arduous  labour  of  translation  has  been  carried  out 
very  efficientiy,  the  English  version  being  clear,  accurate,  and  eminently 
readable.  .  .  .  The  references  to  the  literature  of  ihe  subject  appended  to 
the  various  sections  of  the  work  form  a  very  useful  feature.  The  editor, 
Ur.  M.  Camis,  has  rendered  these  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  the 
chief  recent  English  and  American  physiological  papers.  These  references 
will  undoubtedly  offer  valuable  guidance  to  senior  students  of  physiology 
desirous  of  extending  their  knowledge  of  physiology  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  texl-books.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  remarkable  achievement,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  single  author,  and  appears  to  the 
Q  possess  special  qualities  and  merits,  which  entitle  it  to  a  high 

e  amongst  the  existing  English  texl-books  of  physiol(^y." 
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BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL.—'^  Luciani  is  especially  valuable 
in  giving  ihe  student  admirable  summaries  of  the  history  of  the  science, 
and  he  writes  with  a  philosophic  grace  and  literary  style  such  as  Michael 
Foster  possessed,  and  which  Miss  Welby  renders  into  English  very  well 
indeed.  .  .  .  We  cordially  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  volume  to  those 
who  are  studying  physiology  with  other  aims  than  the  passing  of  examina- 
tion papers." 

LANCET. — "The  orderly  statement  of  facts  and  theories  with  reference 
to  digestion  are  most  excellent,  and  the  same  may  be  said  as  regards  the 
functional  processes  of  the  kidneys  and  the  skin,  .  .  .  We  feel  sure  that 
this  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  English  physiologists  and  practitioners  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  by  students  who  are  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  carefully 
sifted  and  pleasantly  presented.  The  translation  does  Miss  Welby  much 
credit." 

EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  J0URNAL.~"1Vti  various  problems 
are  discussed  in  a  critical  and  judicial  manner,  and  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge in  each  department  is  set  forth  in  a  fashion  which  brings  clearly 
before  the  reader  the  way  whereby  our  present-day  opinions  have  been 
elaborated  and  matured.  The  text  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  each  section 
of  the  treatise,  and  presents  the  views  of  the  learned  writer  in  excellent 
idiomatic  English.  The  volume  is  a  further  instalment  of  a  work  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  science  of  physiology." 

NATURE.-— "Tht  important  character  of  Prof.  Luciani's  text -book 
was  well  recognised  by  English  readers  when  the  translation  of  the  first 
volume  made  its  appearance.  The  second  volume,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  contirms  this  impression.  The  subject-rnatter  is  treated,  as  a  rule, 
in  an  interesting  way,  pros  and  cons  on  disputed  points  are  discussed 
inteiligenlly,  and  the  work  of  past  researchers,  though  in  the  main  chiefly 
interesting  to  the  historian,  is  presented  with  great  fulness  and  lucidity. 
The  book  will  prove  a  valuable  asset  to  the  professed  physiologist  and  to 
the  advanced  student." 
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